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IIL  PENTAGON  TERRACE. 


High  on  the  billB  which  emhrace 
that  pretty  inland  watering-place, 
'Little  Sittingboume,  standis  Pen- 
tagon -  terrace.  Among  stories^ 
which  record  the  tragic  follies  of 
mankind  with  the  special  aim  of 
showing  that  Folly  is  often  as 
wise  as  Wisdom — and  wiser — ^this 
structore  ought  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Its  origin  may  be  briefly 
told.  To  Little  Sittingboome 
there  came,  several  years  ago,  one 
Bartholomew  Fivesides,  a  retired 
grocer,  who  was  suffering  from  a 
seTcre  attack  of  rheumatic  gout 
At  Little  Sittingboume  the  gout 
Tanished.  Bartholomew  Five- 
fiides,  like  a  grateful  pilgrim  at  a 
holy  well,  resolved  to  leave  some 
monument  of  the  wonder  wrought 
upon  him  in  the  place ;  and  while 
he  revolved  this  pious  design  he 
heard  of  a  plot  of  building-ground 
half-way.  up  the  sunny  Mllside, 
Why  not  build  a  mansion,  and 
let  that  commemorate  his  curel 
Why  not  live  and  die  at  Little 
Sittingboume,  goutless,  and  in 
peace)  *I  will  do  itf  vowed 
Bartholomew  Fivesides,  and  so 
he  did.  He  bought  the  ground. 
He  sketched  a  plan  of  his  grand 
abode. 

Alas  for  man,  who  can  propose, 
but  no  more  I    Just  at  that  time 
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Fivesides  lost  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  his  hard  earnings  by 
one  unlucky  investment  To  lose 
twenty  thousand  pounds  was  not 
ruin  to  the  moneyed  man ;  but  it 
made  the  mansion  impossible. 
And  yet  the^  ground  was  bought, 
the  foundations  were  partly  laid, 
timber  and  other  ponderous  ma- 
terials had  been  dragged  at  great 
cost  up-hill.  Fivesides  considered. 
His  great  idea  had  been  shattered ; 
but  out  of  the  ruins  he  would 
erect  another.  He  would  build  a 
terrace,  live  in  one  of  the  houses 
himself,  and  let  the  others.  Ac- 
cordingly he  built  five  houses  in 
a  row  of  most  unparalleled  shape; 
and,  settling  in  the  centre  him- 
self, he  stuck  bills  in  the  other 
four.  On  that  very  day  he  asked 
a  friend  to  survey  his  work.  The 
friend  was  an  ex-schoolmaster|  and 
wore  spectacles  and  spoke  in  a 
falsetto  voice  which  might  have 
been  scored  above  the  leger-line. 

*  Remarkable  !'  exclaimed  the 
friend,  contemplating  the  archi- 
tecture through  his  spectacles. 
*  Most  remarkable !  A  pentagon  I 
A  positive  pentagon  I — almost, 
that  is  to  say.* 

'Nothing  of  the  kind,'  said 
Fivesides  indignantly.  He  thought 
the  schoolmaster  had  meant   or 
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said  penitentiary.  *A  very  nn- 
called  -  for  compariBon,  Brown- 
john !' 

*  Uncalled  for ! '  screamed  Brown- 
john,  raising  his  feJsetto  voice 
suddenly  like  a  violin,  when  a 
dexterous  performer  playing  on 
the  treble  string  runs  his  fijiger 
very  high  up  all  at  once.  *By 
no  means  uncalled  for !  Most 
appropriate;  the  word  "pentagon" 
is  generally  believed  to  be  of  Greek 
origin,  dear  sir.  I  will  not  pause 
to  mention  the  unimportant  words 
of  which  it  is  primarily  composed. 
You  have  erected  a  pentagon,  my 
friend.  Without  being  aware  of 
it  you  have  made  a  mathematical 
figure  in  brick.  You  are  like  that 
interesting  young  person  in  hum- 
ble life  who  spoke  Hebrew  in  her 
sleep,  although  she  had  been  edu- 
cated at  a  village  school,  and  did 
not  know  the  concords  of  her  na- 
tive tongue,  but  weuld  say  was 
you  without  any  sense  of  incon- 
gruity ;  but  when  she  had  taken 
a  stimulating  supper — such  as 
Welsh  rabbit — she  was  observed 
by  the  committee  instituted  to 
investigate  the  case  to  speak 
Hebrew  of  remarkable  purity  and 
idiom.  In  a  similar  manner,  my 
friend,  you,  whose  pursuits  in  life 
have  never  led  you  to  study  ma- 
thematics, have  yet  unconsciously 
given  your  terrace  a  perfect  ma- 
thematical form.  By  the  light  of 
Nature,  dear  sir,  you  have  erected 
a  pentagon !' 

'  Thankee,'  Fivesides  said. 
'  That's  all  right  enough.  I  did 
not  see  your  meaning  at  first.' 

'Still  more  remarkable,'  con- 
tinued the  schoolmaster,  flying 
up  into  his  squeak  again  as  a  new 
thought  flashed  upon  him,  'you 
have  made  a  pun  on  your  own 
name.  A  pentagon  is  a  five-sided 
figure.  Your  name  is  Bartholo- 
mew Fivesides.  Write  it  on  your 
card  —  Bartholomew  Fivesides, 
Esq.,  Pentagon-iemcef  and  peo- 


ple will  say  '^  Here  is  humour  for 
you !"  None  but  a  man  of  true 
wit  could  thus  provoke  a  smile 
with  his  very  visiting-card.  Pen- 
tagon !  Fivesides !  A  classical 
witticism!  Fart  mine,  part 
yours ;  but  wholly  lively  and  un- 
objectionable. Is  it  not  almost 
time  for  luncheon,  dear  sir  V 

Mr.  Brownjohn's  notions  of  a 
pentagon  were  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  master  of  a 
commercial  school ;  the  fact  being 
simply  that  the  five  house-fronts 
which  formed  the  terrace  were 
slightly  out  of  line.  The  school- 
master knew  that  a  pentagon  was 
a  five-sided  figure,  and  the  grocer 
knew  nothing  about  it  at  all ;  and 
so  it  came  about  that  what  was 
intended  to  have  been  Fiveside 
Hall  appears  in  this  history  as 
Pentagon-terrace.  Here  the  gro- 
cer settled  himself  down  with  his 
wife,  two  unlet  houses  on  each 
side,  and  himself  in  the  centre 
like  a  spider  waiting  for  flies. 
Vanity  of  human  widies  !  That 
air  of  Little  Sittingboumo,  which 
had  proved  so  beneficial  to  the 
gout,  exacted  a  tremendous  fee 
for  the  cure.  An  east  wind,  a 
driving  sleet,  an  exposed  walk 
up-hill,  with  the  icy  air  pointed 
like  a  dart  at  his  unprotected 
chest,  bronchitis — such  is  the 
story.  Bartholomew  Fivesides 
goes  off  our  little  stage.  Go  home, 
Fivesides.  Your  part  is  played ; 
you  will  not  be  wanted  again. 
The  call-boy  of  human  life  will 
disturb  you  no  more.  Your 
widow  is  to  be  the  making  of  this 
piece. 

Let  me  here  express  a  hope 
that  no  reader  will  accuse  me  of 
barren  fancy  because  now,  for  the 
third  time,  the  same  farce  has  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  conjoint 
domain  of  wife  and  widow.  Mrs. 
Mainwaring  Trumpet  was  wife  and 
widow  between  the  rise  and  fall 
of  our  curtain.     Mrs.  Monteagle 
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YiUieTS  was  the  same.  Now  Mrs. 
Baitliolomew  IFivesides  assames 
the  pathetic  diaperj.  Say  not, 
leader,  ^  This  author  is  run  dry, 
and  had  hetter  know  it.'  Eather 
thisk  of  yoTir  hoyish  days,  when 
yon  applanded  the  travelling  con- 
jnrer,  who,  from  one  and  the  same 
black  hat,  would  draw  forth  a 
padding,  then  a  bouquet  fragrant 
of  the  hothouse,  then  the  feathers 
of  a  whole  flight  of  geese.  Bear 
with  the  author  while  once  more  he 
weaves  these  widowy  cap-strings 
into  a  momentary  fantastic  com- 
bination ;  and,  instead  of  blaming 
the  stinted  apparatus,  praise  the 
ready-handed  skilL 

Widow  Fivesides  was  one  of 
those  ladies  of  fifty-five  or  sixty 
who  are  remarkable  for  profile. 
Her  nose  was  prominent,  her 
teeth  were  prominent,  her  cheek- 
bones were  prominent,  and  her 
hair  was  arranged  in  two  great 
prominent  gray  locks  on  either 
side  of  two  prominent  temples. 
There  was  something  of  profile  in 
her  very  walk — a  boldness,  a 
stepping  beyond  the  line.  Her 
voice  was  an  unexpected  kind  of 
voice,  and  half  made  you  jump, 
as  if  striking  the  keys  of  a  piano 
the  instrument  were  to  answer 
with  the  groan  of  a  trombone. 
Mrs.  Fivesides  had  a  profile  to 
her  very  mind.  She  was  afraid 
of  no  man,  she  1  And  having 
once  entrenched  herself  in  Low 
Church  opinions  as  in  a  citadel, 
she  was  wont  to  sally  out  in  all 
kinds  of  attacks  upon  her  neigh- 
bours' opinions,  giving  no  quarter, 
and  dashing  their  most  cherished 
notions  about  like  crockery.  It 
was  a  toBS-up  at  first  which  side 
she  took :  whether  to  extend  the 
slave  trade  or  overthrow  it; 
whether  to  force  the  Chinese  at 
bayonet-point  to  swallow  opium 
or  to  abolish  the  traffic  entirely ; 
but  when  once  she  had  made  her 
mind  up  she  was  an  invaluable 


ally  and  a  terrible  antagonist. 
She  argued  with  as  mnch  energy 
as  if  she  had  been  chopping  wood, 
and  her  axioms  both  as  to  matter 
and  delivery  cut  her  enemies  to 
the  bone.  To  see  Mrs.  Fivesides 
in  perfection  you  had  to  watch 
her  on  a  wet  and  windy  winter 
day  :  how  she  held  her  umbrella ; 
how  she  kept  her  petticoats  out 
of  the  mud;  what  feet  below 
strode  fearlessly  forward  —  not 
little  mouse-sized  feet,  pattering 
along  in  feminine  sort,  but  good 
well-soled  boots,  such  as  military 
contractors  supply — ^how  she  kept 
the  straight  line  in  spite  of  pud- 
dles and  gusts,  doing  her  four  and 
a  half  miles  an  hour  easily.  You 
felt  as  you  watched  her  that  there 
was  still  Bome  energy,  rectitude, 
and  reforming  power  left  for  the 
invigoration  of  the  world.  *  Quick 
march'  was  in  her  gait,  'vigour 
and  rigour^  was  in  her  eye ;  and 
had  she  but  carried  a  hatchet  on 
her  shoulder,  the  classical  spec- 
tator might  have  fancied — in  spite 
of  her  petticoats  and  umbrella — 
that  she  was  pioneer  to  an  army 
of  amazons,  and  that  the  main 
force  would  turn  the  comer  in 
two  minutes. 

Pentagon  -  terrace  No,  5  let 
first.  It  was  taken  by  Miss 
Lark,  who  always  informed  you 
that  she  was  one  of  the  Glouces- 
tershire Larks,  not  the  Somerset 
Larks,  which  she  contrived  to  add 
in  a  tone  that  threw  the  whole  of 
the  latter  county  under  a  cloud. 
Miss  Lark  was  well-bred  and 
refined ;  for  the  Larks  had  been 
admirals  and  judges  and  hishops 
since  ever  those  orders  of  being 
began.  She  had  an  old  maid's 
aloofness  punctuated  by  an  aris- 
tocrat's etiquette.  Tall  and  thin 
was  Miss  Lark,  and  she  spoke 
slow  and  low  and  with  remark- 
able articulateness  and  precision' 
She  lived  in  strict  seclusion,  went 
to  church  regularly,  lunched  at 
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one  off  a  Huntley  &  Palmer's 
biscuit,  but  still  she  treated  the 
affair  as  a  meal,  and  would  have 
the  table  laid  from  end  to  end 
with  glass  and  plate.  Then  she 
took  a  little  walk  or  a  quiet  drive. 
Then  she  came  home  and  dined 
off  a  smelt  and  other  delicacies 
in  regular  liliputian  succession. 
After  this  she  would  mostly  sit  by 
herself  all  the  evening,  looking 
into  the  sinking  fire  or  out  at  the 
fading  skies,  dreaming  perhaps  of 
long-ago  day  s,  when  her  thin  fingers 
were  plump  and  her  dry  ringlets 
glossy,  and  some  one  was  at  hand 
who  loved  to  whisper  that  such 
they  were.  Then  the  moisture 
would  pass  from  her  eyes,  and  she 
would  look  severe  and  grand,  for 
now  her  thoughts  were  turning 
to  the  glories  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire Larks. 

^ext  was  let  the  house  adjoin- 
ing. The  number  of  the  tenant 
was  singular,  the  gender  mascu- 
line, his  case  that  of  a  widower. 
Pobgee  was  his  name,  and  he  had 
the  regular  look  of  the  British 
•citizen  who  thinks  ever  '  England 
is  my  nation.'  In  fact,  he  was 
one  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  as 
common  as  street  lamp-posts : 
short  and  stout,  rich  and  vulgar, 
red  -  faced,  fiery  -  tempered,  and 
good-natured.  The  Pobgees  could 
never  be  ascertained  to  have  been 
of  any  county  in  particular ;  and, 
indeed,  beyond  a  conclusion  de- 
rived from  the  premises  that  aU 
jnen  have  fSathers,  and  that  he 
was  a  man,  nothing  concerning  his 
pedigree  was  ascertainable.  He 
liked  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
liis  neighbours,  and,  like  most 
Britons,  affected  the  aristocracy. 
Accordingly,  when  he  heard  that 
his  next-door  neighbour  was  a 
lady,  he  resolved  to  compliment 
her.  When  he  heard  she  was  a 
lady  of  good  family,  he  resolved 
to  be  vivaciously  insinuating  in 
hia  address  to  her;  and  having. 


through  some  mistake,  been  led 
to  believe  that  she  was  a  married 
lady,  he  decided  to  accost  her  in 
that  playful  and  easy  style  which 
notoriously  is  agreeable  to  married 
ladies  who  know  the  ways  of 
good  society.  He  was  a  great 
florist,  and  Miss  Lark  loved  flowers 
above  all  things;  so  when,  one 
morning  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
he,  peeping  over  his  garden- wall, 
saw  her  walking  quietly  among 
her  blooming  beds,  he  resolved  to 
give  her  a  taste  of  his  insinuating 
vivacity,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
would  lay  the  basis  of  a  friend- 
ship for  life. 

'  How  d'ye  do,  ma*am  f  he  said, 
popping  his  head  across  close 
above  where  she  was  bending 
tenderly  over  a  geranium — *  how 
d*ye  do,  ma'am,  this  fine  warm 
morning)' 

Miss  Lark  started  and  looked 
up,  amazed  at  the  presumption  of 
the  stranger  who  dared  address 
her  over  a  wall. 

*  How  d'ye  do,  ma'am  f  he  re- 
peated, with  just  the  face  of  a 
rising  sun  on  the  signboard  of 
an  inn.     ^  I  mean,  how  d'ye  do, 

Mrs. I  forget  your  namel 

And  how's  your  little  fam'lee  V 

Miss  Lark  surveyed  him  with 
intense  acidity. 

'  I  am  not  Mrs.  Anybody,'  she 
said.  'My  name  is  Lark — Miss 
Lark.' 

*Beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure,* 
Mr.  Pobgee  replied,  more  like  the 
sign  of  an  inn  than  ever. 

*  And  as  to  family,'  continued 
Miss  Lark,  pronouncing  the  word 
in  three  syllables,  like  Eomilly, 
and  with  great  emphasis — 'family, 
little  or  big,  I  have  none,  for  the 
reason  already  mentioned.' 

*Beg  your  pardon,  Fm  sure,* 
he  said  again,  quite  satisfied  with 
himself,  and  thinking  he  was 
getting  on  famously.  '  All  I  can 
say  is,  if  you're  unmarried  it's  a 
very  good  thing  for  somebody.' 
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'  Man  f  ejaculated  Miss  Lark 
indignantly. 

'  Somebody  coming,  I  mean,' 
lie  said,  shaking  his  red  face  to 
and  fro  facetiously,  as  if  the  sign- 
board of  the  Kising  Son  were  wav- 
ing in  the  wind.  '  Lnck's  left 
for  somebody,  ma'am — miss.* 

Miss  Lark  gazed  at  him  quite 
petrified  by  his  freedom.  He 
took  her  stare  for  pleasure,  and 
resolved  she  should  have  a  little 
more  insinuating  vivacity  on  the 
spot  to  clinch  matters. 

'  I  call  Lark  a  pretty  name,'  he 
said ;  •  I  call  it  a  very  pretty 
name.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
liked  a  lairk  as  much  as  anybody, 
and' — he  grew  immensely  insinu- 
ating— '  I  daresay  you  have  had 
little  larks  in  your  day.' 

'  Had  little  larks !'  screamed  the 
lady,  appalled.  Then  she  stopped 
for  a  naoment. 

'I  never  eat  larks,'  she  said, 
with  inexpressible  scorn,  ^  lest 
vulgar  people  should  take  the  op- 
porttmity  of  making  jokes  upon 
my  name.' 

*  Never  mind  if  they  do,  miss,' 
said  Mr.  Pobgee,  in  a  most  reas- 
suring voice;  'it  pleases  them 
and  doesn't  hurt  you,  and  so — ' 

*I  wish  you  a  good-morning,' 
Miss  Lark  said,  uttering  each 
word  as  if  she  were  competing 
for  a  prize  in  articulation.  She 
walkedintoher  house  quitespeech- 
less  with  indignation. 

'  I'm  afraid  my  manner  mast 
have  been  a  little  stiff  and  put 
her  on  her  hoity-toitys,'  solilo- 
quised Mr.  Pobgee,  as  she  dis- 
appeared. 'Next  time  I'll  be 
free  and  easy  with  her,  and  talk 
as  if  1  knew  her  wdl.' 

To  No.  1  came  a  widow,  who 
was  in  some  respects  a  paral- 
lel to  Mrs.  Fivesides  herself. 
This  lady,  whose  name  was  Good- 
heart,  had  a  comely  figure,  a  face 
large  and  smooth,  and  a  set  of 
wlute  fine  teeth.  As  is  usual  with 


ladies  endowed  with  this  latter 
charm,  she  had  a  good-natured 
smile.  Mrs.  Goodheart  was  re- 
ported to  have  heart-disease,  and 
might,  it  was  confidently  said, 
'  go  off*  at  any  moment ;  but  as 
she  had  not  so  far  availed  herself 
of  this  possibility,  and  was  indeed 
the  picture  of  robust  health,  some 
malicious  people  would  say  that 
the  heart-disease  was  nothing  but 
a  cover  for  a  sedentary  life. 

Mrs.  Goodheart  had  two  pas- 
sions: she  collected  old  china, 
and  she  held  sceptical  opinions. 
For  the  china  she  paid  insane 
prices;  and  as  to  the  opinions, 
she  inhaled  and  exhaled  them 
with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
vital  air.  If  Mrs.  Goodheart 
stopped  the  postman  in  the  road 
to  ask  if  he  had  any  letters  for  her, 
she  would  contrive  to  insert  a 
slap  at  the  Pentateuch  into  the 
dialogue.  At  afternoon  tea  she 
would  pause  with  her  sugar-tongs 
in  mid-air,  and,  while  you  were 
expecting  another  knob,  she  would 
ask  if  you  were  not  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  the  Sadducees  had  the 
best  of  the  argument.  She  got 
her  German  theology  in  like  her 
coals,  by  the  wagon  at  a  time; 
and  whatever  the  Germans  said 
was  right  in  her  eyes.  If  any- 
body at  Heidelberg  or  Berlin  made 
a  statement,  Mrs.  Groodheart  knew 
it  was  true ;  and  to  the  mild 
counter  -  assertions  of  English 
theologians  she  replied  with'  a 
smile  and  expressive  silence. 
The  one  remarkable  feature  in 
her  scepticism  was  that  she  did 
not  very  greatly  care  to  be  agreed 
with;  she  rather  preferred  being 
the  one  enlightened  intellect  in  a 
benighted  society.  And  why  call 
Mrs.  Goodheart  sceptical?  Was 
this  anything  but  the  slander  of 
the  empty-headed  ?  Sceptical ! 
Never  believer  was  half  so  certain 
of  his  faith  as  she  of  her  doubts. 
Such  things  could  not  be;   she 
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knew  it ;  she  felt  it.  Indeed,  she 
was  shod  in  postulates ;  she  was 
girt  about  with  axioms ;  the  ground 
she  trod  was  certainty. 

The  first  time  she  and  Mrs. 
Fiyesides  met  the  crash  was 
terrific.  Imagine  two  express 
trains  dashing  into  each  other  at 
full  speed !  It  was  at  afternoon 
tea  at  a  friend's  house.  Mrs. 
Goodheart  took  the  opportunity — 
it  being  the  Derby -day — of  making 
sarcastic  references  to  Balaam's  ass. 
Mrs.  Fivesides,  scenting  the  battle 
from  afar,  made  at  her.  The 
struggle  was  short,  but,  in  an  in- 
tellectual sense,  bloody.  Mrs. 
Goodheart  in  the  company  of  her 
own  sex  did  not  fear  competition 
in  learning;  so  she  ventured  to 
say  that  from  what  we  knew  (by 
modern  research)  of  the  state  of 
thought  among  the  Moabites,  no- 
thing was  more  likely  than  that 
one  of  their  prophets  should  get 
up  a  story  about  an  ass  speaking. 
There  was  *  a  particular  Moabitish 
fitness'  about  the  whole  narrative, 
said  Mrs.  Goodheart,  which 
stamped  its  origin ;  and  this  she 
said  as  glibly  as  the  most  learned 
professor  at  Heidelberg. 

At  the  word,  Mrs.  Fivesides 
rose  in  her  might.  She  denied 
that  Balaam  came  from  Moab  at 
all.  Mrs.  Goodheart,  well  used 
to  the  crass  ignorance  of  be- 
lievers, smiled  with  pity,  remark- 
ing that  her  friend  ought  better 
to  know  a  book  on  which  she  so 
much  depended.  Hereupon  Mrs. 
Fivesides,  with  one  of  those 
rapid  and  crafty  movements 
which  mark  great  generals,  said 
deferentially  never  until  now  had 
she  heard  that  Balaam  was  a 
Moabite.  *  Probably  not,*  re- 
plied Mrs.  Goodheart,  with  one 
of  her  ivory  smiles  of  pity.  *  It 
is  we  who  study  Scripture — not 
you.  But  a  Moabite  he  was,  and 
the  whole  air  of  the  story  proves 
it'     And    now,    having    flBdrly 


pinned  her  to  the  statement,  Mrs. 
Fivesides,  who  taught  in  the  Sun- 
day-school and  knew  her  fact, 
turned  to  the  book  of  Numbers, 
and  showed  the  confounded  Mrs. 
Goodheart  that  Balaam  was  not 
a  Moabite  at  all. 

The  strife  of  tongues  ceased  in 
an  instant.  The  two  express 
trains  had  met.  All  was  over, 
and  silence  reigned.  Mrs.  Five- 
sides  shut  up  the  book  with  the 
composure  of  conquest,  gave  a 
smile  all  round  at  the  company, 
and  then,  with  a  maddening  con- 
sciousness of  triumph,  remarked, 
'  I  think  we  had  better  talk  of  the 
weather.' 

Notwithstanding  this  encounter, 
when  Mrs.  Fivesides  found  that 
Mrs.  Goodheart  was  a  solvent 
tenant,  and  Mrs.  Goodheart  found 
that  Mrs.  Fivesides  was  a  liberal 
landlord,  the  two  ladies  forgot 
their  differences  and  became  very 
good  friends. 

No.  2  was  the  last  to  let. 
The  new  tenant  was  by  name 
Major  Pickwell.  of  the  Indian 
army,  a  small  thin  gentleman, 
who  was  walking  down  life's  de- 
cline with  a  dandified  air  and 
clothes  most  perfectly  brushed. 
He  was  as  neat  in  manner  as  in 
form,  and  always  made  room  for 
a  lady  on  the  footway  with  a  com- 
plimentary deference  such  as  broke 
several  maiden  hearts  which  for 
fifty  years  or  more  had  kept  whole. 
He  went  to  church  regularly,  and 
held  every  conventional  opinion 
to  the  last  letter.  He  was,  in  fact, 
a  model  of  orthodoxy  in  all  things ; 
always  did  what  other  people  did| 
and  was  a  kind  of  living  chrono- 
meter of  ^  correctness'  set  day  by 
day  to  the  very  Greenwich  time 
of  propriety.  Pickwell  was  a 
bachelor.  Those  who  remembered 
him  before  he  went  to  India  have 
been  heard  to  say  that  he  was  a 
'young  blood'  in  his  time;  but 
that  time  was  many  years  ago,  and 
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since  Uien,  by  sure  though  insen- 
sible stages,  Pickwell  had  passed  on 
into  the  letiied  miyor,  whiskered, 
brushed,  and  proper,  whose  trim 
iignie  was  now  visible  morning  by 
morning  as  he  took  the  air  and 
his  cigar  on  the  front  of  ourfamous 
Pentagon-terrace. 

Mrs.  Goodheart's  old  china, 
seen  dimly  through  the  dining- 
room  window,  had  several  times 
attracted  Major  Pickwell's  gaze,  for 
he  too  was  a  china  fancier,  and 
as,  on  this  point,  cracked  as  any 
of  his  specimens.  One  morning, 
glancing  in,  his  eyes  met  the  eyes 
of  the  inteUectnal  widow,  who  was 
reading  a  book  at  the  open  win- 
dow. Mrs.  Goodheart  was  not 
timid,  and  with  one  of  her  usual 
smiles  she  acknowledged  the 
Major's  presence.  The  Major 
nised  his  hat,  bowing  in  his 
most  polished  style  with  the 
reference  due  to  the  sex,  and  just 
a  toach  of  the  ease  which  becomes 
an  elderly  beau  who  has  been  a 
young  blood  in  his  time. 

'  Delightful  morning,'  the  lady 
said,  through  her  open  window. 

'Charming,'  he  replied.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  her,  though  he 
was  speaking  of  the  day. 

'  I  have  been  reading,'  the  lady 
said,  tapping  her  volume.  '  One 
can  read  so  much  more  pleasantly 
in  the  fresh  air.' 

*  Bleak  ffauee,  is  it  not)'  in- 
quired the  Major.  Our  dear 
author  was  still  with  us  in  the 
early  days  of  Pentagon-terrace. 

*  Bleak  Bouse  F  the  severe  stu- 
dent echoed,  with  scorn.  '  I  never 
read  fiction.     The  book  of  Job.' 

*  O,  the  book  of  Job  !'  repeated 
the  Major,  with  the  apologetic  air 
of  a  man  who  has  put  his  foot  in 
it.  Thinking  that  the  lady  was 
reading  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction and  piety  (for  which  the 
worthy  little  fellow  had  the  most 
unaffected  respect),  he  prepared  to 
withdraw  sofUy.    But  Mrs.  Good- 


heart  meant  to  open  up  his  mind 
a  little  first. 

'  l^ow  is  not  it  a  curious  thing,' 
£he  said,  bending  her  head  a  litUe 
way  out  of  the  window,  *  that 
there  never  was  such  a  person  as 
Jobr 

'  Never  was  such  a  person  !'  the 
Major  said.  'I  always  under- 
stood— ' 

'  Ko  doubt  you  did,'  she  replied, 
in  accents  of  pity.  'So  did  I 
once  'y  but  it  is  all  fable — ^my th — 
what  is  the  other  word  1* 

'  May  I  ask,'  the  Major  said, 
interested  in  the  matter,  and,  as 
usual,  determined  to  stand  up  for 
convention,  'how  do  you  know, 
how  can  you  prove,  that  there 
never  was  such  a  person  as  Job  f 

He  beat  on  the  ground  with 
his  cane  at  each  last  word  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  question. 

*  We  prove  it  in  this  way,'  Mrs. 
Goodheart  said,  leaning  a  little 
farther  out  of  the  window,  and 
speaking  as  if  the  whole  body  of 
German  theologians  were  in  the 
room  inside  and  she  was  acting 
as  leader  and  mouthpiece.  '  We 
prove  it  in  this  way — ' 

She  paused.  The  number  of 
volumes  she  had  read  on  the  sub- 
ject was  not  to  be  counted  \  and 
now  she  prepared  for  a  grand  con- 
densation of  her  studies. 

*  You  see,'  she  continued,  *  we 
prove  that  Job  never  could  have 
lived  by  proving  that  a  man  of  his 
exact  calibre  never  could  have  ex- 
isted. That  is  conclusive,  is  it  not)' 

'  Perfectly,'  the  Major  replied. 
'  I  am  afraid  the  sun  and  moon 
will  have  to  disappear  before  your 
reasoning  some  day;'  and  he 
walked  away,  with  rather  a  sar- 
castic bow. 

'  Eidiculous  empty-headed  crea- 
ture 1'  Mrs.  Goodheart  said  to  her- 
self, sinking  back  in  her  chair. 
'  I  believe  he  dyes  his  hair,  brain- 
less old  fop !' 

'  Confounded    blue -stocking  1' 
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the  Major  ejaculated  privately. 
^  A  fat  woman  with  such  a  man- 
trap  of  a  smile  I  a  female  atheist, 
eh?  That  chinaofheis  looks  good, 
for  all  that.' 

Kow  for  the  march  of  events. 
Mrs.  Fivesides  obtained  the  con- 
fidence of  all  her  tenants,  partly 
on  account  of  her  business  rela- 
tions with  them,  but  more  because 
of  her  temper,  which  made  her, 
by  natural  law,  a  ruler  and  a  chief. 
Major  Pickwell  and  Mr.  Pobgee, 
prompted  by  those  higher  instincts 
which  guide  the  affections,  each 
chose  her  as  a  friend ;  and  so  full 
was  the  trust  they  reposed  in  her, 
that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
Mrs.  Fivesides  came  to  know,  on 
the  best  of  authority,  certain 
tender  facts  which  we  now  nar- 
rate to  our  readers.  Mr.  Pobgee 
fell  passionately  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Goodheart.  He  liked  her  figure, 
her  speech,  and  even  her  religious 
opinions,  possibly  because  he  never 
could  quite  make  out  what  they 
were.  At  last  he  told  Mrs.  Five- 
sides  privately  that  all  he  wanted 
in  life  was  the  companionship  of 
Mrs.  Goodheart. 

'  Think  of  her,  and  then  think 
of  that  stuck-up  Miss  Lark !'  he 
said.  'Lord,  how  people  can 
make  themselves  foolish !  as  if 
they  was  paid  for  it,  like  the 
clowns  at  a  circus.  That  ^iiss 
Lark  I  can't  bear,  nor  ever  could 
since  first  I  clapped  eyes  on  her.' 

'  She  is  fond  of  flowers,  remem- 
ber,' remarked  Mrs.  Fivesides, 
with  premeditated  ait 

'Flowers  ain't  everything,'  re- 
torted the  wrathful  Pobgee.  *  You 
can't  dine  off  a  boiled  peleigo- 
nium,  can  you  ?  No ;  Mrs.  Good- 
heart  for  my  money !' 

Not  long  after,  Mrs.  Fivesides 
learned  from  Major  Pickwell  him- 
self that  his  heart  had  been  pierced 
through  and  through  by  the 
arrows  of  Miss  Lark's  eyes. 


'There  is  blood  in  her  very 
walk,'  he  declared,  'breedinginher 
''  good-morning"  as  she  passes  you 
by ;  her  mind  is  refined ;  her  con- 
versation is  entertaining.  If  only 
she  could  be  brought  to  think  of 
Ferdinand  Pickwell  as  Ferdinand 
Pickwell  thinks  of  her,  she  and  I 
might  stroll  quietly  down  to  the 
side  of  the  grave  hand-in-hand —  ' 
it  can't  be  far  off — and  sleep  toge- 
ther at  the  foot,  as  the  song  says. 
Compare  her  with  that  dreadful 
widow,  Mrs.  Goodheart !  that  talk- 
ing head — that  brazen  trumpet  T 
*  All  very  well.  Major,'  schem« 
ing  Mrs.  Fivesides  observed,  ^  but 
you  have  forgotten  Mrs.  Good- 
heart's  china.  Such  china  I  never 
saw — never !'  She  would  scarce- 
ly have  known  rare  china  from 
honest  delf. 

'  Mrs.  Goodheart  and  her  china 
may — ^  the  Major  began  his  sen- 
tence hotly. 

'  Major  I'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Five- 
sides,  interposing  with  premoni- 
tions of  reproof  in  her  voice. 

/Finish  it  for  yourself,'  said 
the  Major.  '  But  not  for  a  con- 
tinent of  china  would  I  be  mar- 
ried to  that  outrageous  woman.' 

A  multitude  of  incidents  fol- 
lowed, which  would  make  a  capi- 
tal three-volume  novel ;  but  I  am 
allowed  to  describe  the  issue  only, 
and  that  in  a  brief  summary. 

Some  time  after,  Mr.  Pobgee 
called  upon  Mrs.  Fivesides,  and 
produced  a  letter  for  her  perusal 
and  revision.  The  letter  offered 
to  Mrs.  Goodheart  his  hand,  for- 
tune, and  future.  It  began, 
'  Dear  Madam,'  and  in  a  few  busi- 
ness-like lines  conveyed  its  mes- 
sage. 

*  Bead  that  letter  at  your  lei- 
sure,' said  the  widower,  'and  if 
you  approve  of  it  send  it  on  to 
Mrs.  Goodheart.  I  shall  go  away 
for  the  day, — perhaps  not  return 
till  to-morrow  night,  and  then 
find  out  whether  the  answer  is  yes 
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or  no  at  once,  instead  of  firetting 
up  and  down  the  honae  all  day.' 

Black  bag  in  hand,  Mr.  Fob- 
gee  marched  down-hill  to  the  rail- 
way station,  and  when  he  was 
ont  of  sight  Mrs.  Fivesides,  with 
unusual  vigour  in  her  deportment, 
salhed  ont  and  called  upon  Major 
PickwelL  Artfully  the  widow 
led  the  conversation  up  to  Miss 
Lark  and  her  attractions  On 
this  subject  the  Major  would  have 
talked  for  ever ;  but  as  he  talked, 
Mrs.  Fivesides,  playing  with  him 
as  the  experienced  fisherman  toys 
with  the  trout,  drew  him  where 
she  wished  If  I  had  fifty  pages 
at  my  disposal,  I  could  show  by 
what  successive  devices  she  gained 
her  end :  how  she  flogged  the  river, 
in  &ct  j  how  her  fly  seemed  to  be 
following  the  trout,  when  all  the 
time  the  trout  was  following  the 
fly;  but  once  again  the  upshot, 
and  that  only,  can  be  told.  Here 
it  is  :  the  Major  promised  to  send 
Mrs.  Fivesides  a  letter  that  even- 
ing making  a  proposal  of  marriage 
to  Miss  Lark,  and  if  she  approved 
of  its  form  she  was  to  send  it  on 
to  the  maiden  lady  immediately. 

*2fow.  Major,  remember  one 
thing,'  i^e  said,  with  forefinger 
solemnly  raised. 

'Anything you  suggest  shall  be 
carried  out,'  he  said,  well  assured 
of  her  commanding  genius. 

*  Address  her  as  *'  Dear  madam ;" 
don't  begin  '^  Dear  Miss  Lark."  It 
is  very  familiar.  And  we  ladies 
all  like  respect — at  first.' 

<  «<  Dear  madam"  it  shall  be.' 
*And  stay.  Major,  a  moment 

longer.    There  is  another  thing.' 

The  forefinger  rose  again  as 
solemn  as  Banquo's  ghost 

<  Do  tell  me  all  your  mind,'  the 
Major  said,  with  aflecting  defer- 
ence. 

'  Don't  say  anything  about  her 
family  or  her  connections.  Be 
brief.  And  let  nothing  escape 
you  but  expressions  of  admiration 


for  her  appearance,  her  manner, 
her  character.  We  all  like  a  little 
— well,  call  it  a  little  flattery, 
Major.  Daughters  of  Eve,  Major ; 
daughters  of  Eve  I' 

'  Eve  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
her  offspring,  madam,'  the  Major 
said,  with  the  most  gallant  of  bows. 

When  he  departed^  Mrs.  Five- 
sides  stood  for  fully  ten  minutes 
in  her  drawing-room  with  folded 
arms  and  knitted  brows,  exactly 
like  that  picture  of  Napoleon  the 
Great  on  the  isle  of  Elba.  At 
last  she  said  to  herself, 

'  If  Major  Pickwell  marries 
Miss  Lark  they  will  both  give  me 
notice,  and  leave  the  terrace. 
Each  single  house  will  be  too 
small.  And  so  No.  2  and  No.  5 
will  be  vacant.  And  if  Mr.  Pob- 
gee  marries  Mrs.  Qoodheart  they 
will  both  leave  for  the  same  rea- 
son, and  No.  1  and  No.  4  will  be 
vacant.  But  if  the  Major  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Goodheart  a  door  could 
be  knocked  through  the  houses, 
and  their  joint  china  need  not  be 
disturbed.  And  if  Mr.  Pobgee 
married  Miss  Lark  their  two  gar- 
dens could  be  run  into  one,  and 
the  two  villas  joined  would  suit 
them  well.  As  a  consequence  I 
should  keep  all  my  tenants.' 

She  relapsed  into  the  Napo- 
leonic attitude,  which  she  had  ex- 
changed for  a  meditative  walk  up 
aud  down  the  room,  and  after 
another  space  of  reflection  she 
said, 

*  It  shall  be  done  1  Til  sort 
themr 

Sittingboume  church-bells  were 
ringing  the  strokes  of  twelve 
through  the  balmy  August  air  next 
morning,  when  Mrs.  Fivesides 
rushed  into  Mr.  Pobgee's  dining- 
room.  She  was  in  a  flutter,  and  Mrs. 
Fivesides  in  a  flutter  was  a  sight 
to  make  the  heart  of  man  sink  for 
fear.  No  ordinary  trouble  could 
shake  her  more  than  masculine 
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fortitude;  and  Pobgee  himself 
quaked  when  he  saw  her  drop  into 
a  chair  and  gasp  for  breath. 

'I  have  made  an  awful  mis- 
take r  she  exclaimed ;  '  an  irre- 
parable— a  fatal  mistake  T 

'  m  run  and  fetch  the  doctor 
and  the  stomach-pump,  ma'am/ 
cried  Pobgee,  making  sure  that 
his  landlady  had  drunk  poison. 

*  Every  minute  is  of  consequence.' 

'  No ;  it  is  not  oxalic  acid/ 
cried  Mrs.  Fivesides.  *  Nothing 
of  that  sort;  it  is  ruin — broken 
hearts — hopes  crushed  I' 

*  If  thafs  the  time  of  day/  said 
Mr.  Pobgee,  sitting  down  with 
much  deliberation,  ^I  don't  see 
where  the  stomach-pump  would 
come  in.  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Five- 
sides,  but  is  not  this  rather  much 
fuss  to  make  about  a  broken 
heartr 

*  Don't  jest !'  exclaimed  widow 
Fivesides,  with  such  tragedy  in 
her  manner  that  Mr.  Pobgee  be- 
came serious  again  in  an  instant. 
*0,  can  I  ever — can  I  ever  tell 
you  what  I  have  done  !  Guilty, 
guilty  woman  that  I  am  !* 

*  1  wish  you  would  not  talk  like 
that,*  said  Mr.  Pobgee  uneasily. 

*  Let  us  hear  what  is  gone  wrong, 
and  don't  go  throwing  out  hints 
that  mean  anything  or  nothing.' 

Handkerchief  clasped  in  her 
hand,  gasping  for  speech,  Mrs. 
Fivesides  began  : 

*  After  you  left  me  last  evening 
I  saw  Major  Pickwell,  and — the 
most  singular  thing  I  ever  knew  I 
— he  told  me  he  was  going  to 
write  a  proposal  of  marriage  to 
Miss  Lark.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Pobgee,  *  no 
bones  broken  yet ;  a  very  suitable 
connection — ^both  stuck-up,  both 
over  fifty.  They  couldn't  find 
each  other's  match  easily ;  very 
sensible  of  Pickwell — plucky,  that 
is  to  say.' 

'listen,'  continued  the  dis- 
•racted  lady :  *  like  you,  he  wrote 


a  letter ;  like  you,  he  gave  it  to 
me  to  read ;  like  you,  he  asked  me 
to  forward  it ;  like  you,  he  began 
"  Dear  madam.*" 

She  paused  and  wrung  her 
hands. 

'  Well,  ma'am,'  said  Mr.  Pobgee 
a  little  impatiently,  'what  if  he 
did  1  The  English  language  is  as 
much  his  as  mine.' 

In  point  of  fact  it  was  a  little 
more  his. 

'You  have  not  guessed  the  dark 
secret  yet  T  she  cried  now,  in  her 
most  thrilling  tones.  '  Learn  it, 
and  then  execrate  the  unhappy 
author — ^authoress,  I  mean— of 
your  misery.  I  sent  the  letters 
in  the  wrong  envelopes.  Mrs. 
Goodheart  got  his ;  Miss  Lark  got 
yours  r 

Pobgee  whistled,  but,  being  a 
man  of  business,  he  was  not  great- 
ly agitated. 

'Awkward,  ma'am,  a  little 
awkward,'  he  said.  'You  must 
call  on  the  ladies  and  explain.' 

'  Even  yet  all  is  not  unfolded,' 
cried  Mrs.  Fivesides.  'I  only 
knew  of  my  mistake  when  Miss 
Lark  called  on  me  this  morning 
to  say  how  flattered  she  was  with 
Mr.  Pobgee's  proposals,  with  what 
pride  she  accepted  them.' 

The  widower  grew  pale  at  last. 

'  Well,  ma'am,'  he  said,  '  you 
are  quite  right ;  you  have  made  a 
mess  of  things.  What  shall  I 
do)  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a 
climate  there  is  in  California  f 

'I  knew  it!  I  knew  itl'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Fivesides,  bursting 
into  tears.  '  Just  like  your  manly 
energetic  character.  You  will  go 
to  California,  and  from  your  point 
of  view  it  is  a  capital  thought. 
But  poor  Miss  Lark  1  poor  Miss 
Lark  I  who  shall  console  her  9' 

'  What  about  Miss  Lark  f  cried 
the  perplexed  Pobgee;  'don't 
bring  her  in,  if  you  please.  There 
is  bother  enough  without  bringing 
in  MIbs  Lark.' 
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'  I  was  thinking  of  her  joy,  of 
her  hrightness,'  ssod  the  weeping 
Mrs.  Fivesides,  'of  the  way  in 
which  her  affections  seemed  to 
hare  wound  around  you,  of  the 
language  she  used  ahout  you; 
your  appearance,  your  liherality, 
your  flowers,  your — your  breed- 
ingf 

'She  mentioned  my  hreedin', 
did  she  V  asked  Mr.  Pohgee. 

'Twenty  times,  if  once,'  an- 
swered Mrs.  Firesides,  with  a 
fresh  torrent  of  weeping.  '  She 
said  yon.  were — ^were — si-ei-sim- 
pie  perfection,  body  and  mind.' 

'That  was  handsome  of  Miss 
Lark,  I  allow,'  said  Pohgee. 

The  artful  Mrs.  Fivesides  saw 
that  he  was  touched. 

'Yes,*  she  continued,  'poor 
thing,  she  said  over  and  over 
i^ain  that  if  she  went  the  world 
round  she  would  never  meet  your 
like  again.  She  called  you  a 
Phoenix,  Mr.  Pohgee,  and  she 
repeated  the  expression.' 

'Mark  you  this,'  Mr.  Pohgee 
said,  settling  himself  on  the  car- 
pet, and  holding  out  his  hand 
like  a  lecturer,  '  I  have  said  many 
things  about  Miss  Lark.  I  have 
said  Miss  Lark  is  stuck-up.  I 
have  said  Miss  Lark  is  not  so 
young  as  she  was  five-and-twenty 
years  ago.  But  I  never  said  she 
is  not  a  woman  with  an  eye  in 
her  head.  I  never  questioned  her 
discernment.' 

'  She  has  discerned  you^  Mrs. 
Fivesides  remarked,  weeping  still. 
She  saw  how  her  sobs  assisted 
the  argument. 

'Suppose  we  was  to  let  the 
mistake  stand,'  Mr.  Pohgee  re- 
marked, after  a  thoughtful  pause. 
'  Suppose  I  stayed  at  home  instead 
of  going  to  California,  Mrs.  Five- 
sides.' 

'  Ton  would  secure  the  love  of 
a  woman  who  admires  you  above 
every  earthly  thing,'  she  answered 
fervently. 


'  But  Pickwell !'  he  exclaimed, 
struck  with  a  sudden  thought! 
'  He  Ib  a  hot  sort  of  fellow,  Pick- 
well,  and  used  to  firearms.  Per- 
haps he  would  shoot  me  out  of 
his  bedroom  window  ? 

'I  think—I  think;  said  Mrs. 
Fivesides,  with  the  first  ray  of 
hope  in  her  face, — 'I  think  I 
might  manage  the  Major.' 

'  K  you  can,  ma'am,'  cried  Mr. 
Pohgee,  •  I  wouldn't  say  but — * 

'  Omit  the  if,'  replied  the  lady, 
like  a  great  soul  to  whom  every- 
thing is  possible.     '  /  can,* 

She  was  leaving  the  room,  when 
the  excited  widower  caught  her 
by  the  hand,  and  her  experienced 
eye  saw  his  face  working  up  to  a 


'  Under  the  circumstances, 
ma'am,'  he  asked,  with  respect 
tempering  his  ardour,—'  under  the 
circumstances  would  it  be  im- 
proper? 

'  Under  the  circumstances,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Fivesides,  blushing, 
'  and  at  our  time  of  life,  I  think 
it  would  not  P 

The  interview  with  Major  Pick- 
well  was  simply  another  edition 
of  that  just  described,  revised  for 
the  occasion  and  the  Major. 
Those  who  have  marked  the 
mingled  energy  and  astuteness 
with  which  Mis.  Fivesides  carried 
out  her  schemes  will  understand 
how  the  dialogue  between  herself 
and  the  Major  came  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusion : 

'Mind,'  she  said,  weeping  as 
before,  only  less  violently,  for  the 
Major,  being  a  gentleman,  did  not 
need  such  strong  measures  as  Mr. 
Pohgee, — '  mind,  I  don't  approve 
of  all  Mrs.  Goodheart's  opinions. 
Far  from  it.  But  still,  on  all 
hands  she  is  admitted  to  be  a 
woman  of  great  intelligence ;  I 
may  say,  of  colossal  nund.  Now 
when  such  a  woman,  even  under 
a  mistake,  accepts  the  offer  ox 
youz  hand,  you  ought  to  feel  gr*" 
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iified.  And  when  she  says  of 
you,  Major,  that  you  are  her  very 
ideal  of  manliness — her  very  ideal 
of  it — ^you  must  feel  flattered.' 

'  It  is  gratifying,  I  admit/  the 
Major  replied,  glancing  at  a  pier- 
glass  which  was  tenanted  at  that 
moment  by  his  trim  figure. 

So  twenty  minutes  after,  Mrs. 
Fivesides  had  the  satisfaction  of 
telling  Mrs.  Goodheart  that  the 
Major  was  enraptured  at  learning 
that  she  had  accepted  his  offer. 

Thus  was  it  that  the  celebrated 
Pentagon-terrace  marriages  came 
about.  The  ladies  never  knew 
the  truth.  Miss  Lark  believed 
for  the  rest  of  her  life  that  her 
Pobgee  never  loved  truly  until  he 
saw  her  across  the  garden-wall. 
Mrs.  Goodheart  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  her  intellectual 
breadth,  together  with  certain 
personal  charms  which  her  mirror 
assured  her  she  possessed,  had 
led  Major  Pickwell  captive  for 
life.  Kay,  so  superhuman  was 
the  tact  of  Mrs.  Fivesides,  that 
Pobgee  never  knew  the  truth 
about  Pickwell,  nor  Pickwell 
about  Pobgee.  The  victorious 
dame,  having  once  put  them  off 
the  right  scent,  swore  them  to 
secrecy  on  the  subject,  and  never 
did  a  fear  of  disclosure  disturb 
her  mind.  She  did  not  trust  their 
fidelity  particularly,  but  she  knew 
she  could  rely  on  their  vanity. 
And  so  in  the  bosom  of  Mrs. 
Fivesides  the  secret  of  the  mar- 
riages was  concealed  as  securely 
as  the  dead  body  of  a  historical 
character  in  a  sarcophagus.  And 
the  marriages  turned  out  very 
well.  This  is  the  moral  of  the 
piece.  Miss  Lark — now  Mrs. 
Pobgee  —  adored  her  lord  and 
master,  and  taught  him  the  ele- 
ments of  good  breeding  day  by 
day ;  and  he,  on  Ms  part,  got  up 
the  whole  pedigree  of  the  Glouces- 
tershire Larks,  and  knew  every 
twig  of  the  family  tree.    And  the 


little  Major  so  managed  to  over- 
rule his  wife,  that  she  actually 
went  to  church  with  him    every 
Sunday;  and  after  a  time,  touched 
by  his  military  simplicity  of  devo- 
tion, she  began  to  say  the  responses 
herself.     Besides  this,  Mrs.  five- 
sides,  who  was  bom  to  govern, 
managed  to  get  the  happy  couples 
to    knock     doors    through,     the 
houses,  exactly  as  she  had  planned. 
A  garden-wiJl  was  taken  aivay, 
and  the  two  expanses  of  bloom 
melted  into  one.     There  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pobgee  would  walk  together 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  they 
never   differed   on   any  subject, 
except  when  she  would  say  that 
the  finest  thing    in    the   world 
is    a    self  -  made     man,     upon 
which    he    would    argue     with 
great  historical   cogency   that   a 
self-made  man  is  nothing    to   a 
Gloucestershire  Lark.    And  Mrs. 
Goodheart  was  so  entranced  vnth 
her  husband,  that  one  fine  morn- 
ing she  sent  for  the  second-hand 
bookseller,  and  sold  all  her  Ger- 
man theology  from  the  first  shelf 
to  the  last,  at  twopence  a  volume 
all  round;  and  she  bought  the 
Pickwick  Papers,  which  she  had 
been  far  too  learned  to  look  at 
before,  and  she  read  the   book 
aloud  to   the   Major   by   night, 
breaking  out  into  laughter  over 
every  page  till  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks;   while  he  would  cackle 
like  an  old  hen,  partly  at  the  wit 
and  partly  at  sight  of  her.     And 
so  events  passed  until  the  first 
anniversary  of  their  joint  wedding- 
day  came  round. 

On  that  occasion  Mr.  Pobgee 
gave  a  grand  dinner-party,  to 
which  he  invited  the  whole  county 
of  Gloucestershire  Larks.  Kot 
one  came.  Instead  there  came 
Major  and  Mrs.  PickweU,  and 
about  half  a  dozen  neighbours 
who  were  not  coimty  people,  but 
very  pleasant  company  for  all 
that ;  and  a  fine  dinner  they  had, 
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and  merry  were  the  faces  round 
the  table.  And  of  course  Mrs. 
Fivesides  was  there,  recognised  by 
common  consent  as  queen  of  the 
feast  And  -when  dinner  was 
oyer,  Mr.  Pobgee  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  haying  requested  everybody 
to  charge,  and  coughed  a  great 
many  times,  he  began  : 

*  Birs.  Fivesides,  ma'am, — on 
the  present  festive  occasion  I  have 
to  propose  a  toast  which  this 
company  wiU  drink,  I  am  sure, 
with  all  the  honours.  Little  more 
than  twelve  months  ago,  ma'am, 
I  was  a  lonely  old  chap  living  for 
myself,  and  &iding  it  dull  work. 
So  was  Pickwell.  It  was  owing, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  your  ter- 
race, and  next  to  yourself,  that  I 
met  the  dear  being  who  is  now 
at  my  aide.  Pickwell  says  the 
same.  I  am  married  this  day, 
ma'am,  and  the  happiest  old  fel- 
low living.  Except,  perhaps,  Pick- 
welL  I  have  a  door  opened  in 
my  house,  ma*am,  which  admits 
me  to  another  most  agreeable 
mansion;  and  a  second  door 
opened  in  my  heart,  which  has 
admitted  a  most  enchanting  visitor 
to  me.  So  has  Pickwell.  This 
being  the  case,  ma'am,  and  you 
and  the  terrace  being  the  cause  of 
it  all,  I  want  to  propose  a  toast. 
So  does  Pickwell.  We  give : "  Pen- 
tagon-terrace and  its  accomplished 
proprietor,  Mra  Fivesides." ' 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Pobgee,  in  his  ex- 
citement, began  to  sing,  'For  he's 
a  jolly  good  fellow,'  until  his  wife, 
blushing,  plucked  his  sleeve,  at 
which  Mrs.  Fivesides  graciously 
called  out  that  it  vhu  aU  the  same. 
Then  followed  silence.  Then  Mrs. 
Fivesides  rose  to  her  feet  and  sur- 


veyed the  company  with  an  un- 
quailing  eye.  Kapkin  in  hand, 
and  the  other  hand  resting  on  her 
hip  with  a  kind  of  mixture  of 
grace  and  power,  she  thus  re- 
plied: 

'Mr.  Pobgee,  Major  Pickwell, 
ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  can  truly 
say  that  I  am  unaccustomed  to 
public  speaking,  but  your  kindness 
forces  my  mouth  open.  I  have 
listened  with  deep  feeling  to  the 
affecting  language  of  my  too  kind 
friend  and  tenant.  I  cannot, 
however,  accept  the  pleasing  re- 
sponsibility which  he  lays  upon 
me.  These  happy  unions  have 
not  been  brought  about  by  Pen- 
tagon-terrace, still  less  by  me,  the 
unworthy  proprietor  of  these  edi- 
fices. Marriages,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, are  made,  we  are  credi- 
Uy  informed,  in  a  place  which, 
perhaps,  under  our  present  light- 
hearted  surroundings,  had  better 
not  be  mentioned.  It  was  there 
these  happy  unions  originated. 
But  while  I  disclaim  on  the  part 
of  the  Terrace  the  origin  of  these 
unions,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
it  is  well  adapted  to  give  perma- 
nence to  their  happiness.  The 
houses  are  well  drained.  The 
supply  of  water  is  copious  and 
pure.  The  rents — although  I  say 
it — are  below  the  market  value. 
In  a  word,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  don't  think  you  could  better 
yourselves  anywhere.  And  this 
being  so,  after  I  have  thanked 
you  for  the  kind  way  in  which 
you  have  drunk  my  health  and 
that  of  my  property,  I  shall  on 
my  part  propose  a  toast :  *'  Our 
next  merry  meeting — ^this  day 
twelve  months — and  may  it  be  in 
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A  CHERUB'S  FACE  UNDER  A  FORAGE-CAP. 

By  ths  Author  of  *  A  Rbgihkntal  Mabtyb,'  'A  Rsoimkntal  Yalentcie,'  Ac. 


It  was  just  a  cherub's  face  under 
a  forage-€ap,  which  met  Colonel 
Cotherstone's  angry  gaze,  as  he 
sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair  one 
Saturday  afternoon.  A  cheruVs 
ftee,  smooth  and  fair,  which  had 
as  yet  not  the  faintest  signs  of  a 
moustache ;  a  face  with  languish- 
ing azure  eyes  that  went  straight 
to  Colonel  Cotherstone's  heart,  in 
spite  of  his  anger  and  the  popular 
belief  that  he  was  in  the  fortunate 
possession  of  a  lump  of  adamant 
instead  of  that  too  frequently  incon- 
yenient  organ.  The  scene  was  the 
Colonel's  quarters  in  the  cavalry 
barracks  at  York;  the  time,  be- 
tween three  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon; dramatis  personcB,  Colonel 
Edward  le  Gendre  Cotherstone, 
Sergeant-Major  McAllister,  and 
Private  Edward  Jones,  F-troop. 
It  was  Private  Edward  Jones  who 
owned  the  cheruVs  face,  the  lan- 
guishing blue  eyes,  the  long  lithe 
limbs,  and,  alas,  also  a  bad  charac- 
ter. The  description  would  not 
have  applied  at  all  to  the  chief, 
who  was  largely-made  and  stal- 
wart, with  a  sunburnt  rugged 
face,  and  hair  plentifully  be- 
sprinkled with  gray.  Kor  would 
it  have  done  for  the  Sergeant- 
Major,  who,  while  owning  the 
most  irreproachable  character,  was 
fat  and  bald,  and  moreover  did 
not  possess  a  good  feature  on  his 
broad  red  countenance. 

*  Sergeant-Major,  you  can  go,' 
said  Colonel  Cotherstone  curtly ; 
whereupon  that  personage,  having 
saluted,  departed,  feeling  pretty 
sure  that  Private  Jones  was  com- 
ing in  for  a  severe  wigging,  or,  as 


he  put  it,  *  the  Colonel's  going  to 
give  it  'im  proper.' 

But  Colonel  Cotherstone  did 
not  immediately  set  about  the 
task  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
himselfl  An  obstacle,  not  very 
often  coming  between  command- 
ing officers  and  their  troopers, 
presented  itself  in  the  shape  of 
that  dainty  cherub  face,  with  the 
fair  waving  hair  and  the  languish- 
ing azure  eyes,  so  like  another 
face  that  he  had  known  long  ago 
and  loved/  At  last,  however, 
he  forced  himself  to  speak. 

'  And  how  long  is  this  state  of 
things  to  continue  V  he  demanded 
steruly. 

Private  Jones  maintained  a 
discreet  silence,  but  he  shifted  his 
long  legs  nervously,  and  lowered 
his  eyes  until  the  Colonel  could 
no  longer  see  them.  Once  their 
gaze  withdrawn  from  him  he  was 
able  to  speak  fluently  enough. 
Usually,  Colonel  Cotherstone  did 
not  And  himself  at  a  loss  for 
words. 

*Kow,  look  here,  Jones,'  he 
said  kindly,  yet  with  sufficient 
firmness  to  make  his  words  im- 
pressive, '  we  must  have  a  change. 
Almost  every  day  I  hear  of  some 
fresh  misdemeanour,  idleness,  in- 
subordination, work  half  done  or 
left  undone  altogether,  infringe- 
ment of  rules,  absence  without 
leave.     What  is  the  end  to  be )' 

Private  Jones  shot  one  swiffc 
glance  at  his  chiefs  keen  angry 
foce,  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to 
speak,  but  ended  by  remaining 
silent ;  the  Colonel,  however,  con- 
tinued: 
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'By  what  chain  of  circninstan- 
ces  you  came  to  enlist,  I  don't 
know ;  bat  if  you  imagined  for 
an  infltant  that  your  birth  would 
permit  yon  to  ride  roogh-ehod 
oyer  everything,  why,  yon  made  a 
mistake.  Because  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman, because  you  can  speak  half 
a  dozen  languages,  because  you 
have  got  through  your  fortune  and 
made  an  utter  fool  of  yourself,  you 
cannot  be  excused  your  duties  or 
have  your  misdoings  passed  over 
without  punishment.  I  daresay 
it's  hard  for  you  to  be  restricted, 
to  obey  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  to  turn  out  of  your  bed  at 
five  o'clock,  to  live  with  men  of  a 
different  rank  from  your  own;  but 
you  should  have  considered  all 
that  before  you  brought  yourself 
down  to  your  present  position. 
With  your  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, you  might  get  your  com- 
mission in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  and  win  back  the  position 
you  have  lost;  but  whilst  your 
present  bad  conduct  continues,  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you.  I  cannot 
pass  you  over  the  heads  of  men 
who  do  their  duty  conscientiously, 
men  whom  I  can  trust.  If  you 
do  not  choose  to  alter  your  present 
vays,  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  remain  a  private  always ; 
there  is  no  favouritism  in  the 
army.  You  have  now  been  five 
months  in  the  regiment,  and  those 
five  months  you  have  utterly 
wasted,  always  shielding  yourself 
behind  the  fact  that  by  birth  you 
are  a  gentleman,  by  birth  and 
by  education.  I  tell  you,  sir, 
those  two  fftcts  are  a  disgrace  to 
you,  simply  a  disgrace,  instead  of 
a  blessing  and  an  honour.  As  yet 
I  have  kept  you  out  of  the  degra- 
dation of  the  cells;  but  I  find 
that  punishment  by  fines  is  of  no 
avail — ^the  punishment  of  a  fine 
simply  falls  upon  your  mother.' 

Private  Jones  lifted  his  face 
all  crimsoned  by  shamed  blushes, 


and  repeated  Colonel  Cotherstone's 
concluding  words, 

*  My  mother,  sir  f 

*Your  mother,  sir,'  returned 
the  chief  sternly.  'If  you  have 
no  consideration  for  your  family, 
for  yourself^  for  the  honour  of 
your  old  name ;  no  shame  at  the 
contempt  of  your  officers,  no  dread 
of  what  the  end  of  all  this  will 
be,  does  the  thought  of  the  mother 
who  bore  you  never  cross  your 
mind]' 

The  lad  turned  away  in  con- 
fused silence. 

'  Answer  me  f  thundered  the 
chief. 

He  spoke  then  for  the  first  time, 
spoke  in  such  a  soft  drawling 
voice,  that  Colonel  Cotherstono 
absolutely  shivered,  it  was  so  like 
that  other  voice : 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  do ;  only  it  is  so 
hard,'  with  a  great  sigh. 

*  What  is  so  hard — ^your  work  V 
*No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  I 

find  the  work  so  bad.  I  could 
always  groom  a  horse  well,  and 
the  stable-work  I  soon  got  used 
to.  And  I  don't  mind  the  men — 
they're  rough,  but  they're  good- 
natured  most  of  them;  but  it's 
the  non-commissioned  officers — ^I 
can't  stand  them,  sir.' 

*  Why  not  V 

'  I  can  do  with  old  McAllister, 
sir,'  said  the  lad  eagerly,  almost 
forgetting  his  drawl;  ^but  the 
sergeants  in  F-troop — 0  Lord!' 
with  another  sigh.  'If  I  please 
one,  I  displease  another.  It's 
having  so  many  masters,  and  each 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  bully  me  as 
hard  as  he  likes.  Because  they've 
got  a  few  shillings'  worth  of  gold 
lace  on  their  jackets,  I  suppose.' 

'Which  ttiey  have  won  by 
their  own  good  conduct,'  rejoined 
the  ColoneL  '  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is,  Hamilton :  you're  a  young 
fool,  with  only  a  Httle  further  to 
go  in  the  direction  you're  in  now* 
to  find  yourself  at  the  deviL' 
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'  Ton  know  me,  six  f  the  lad 
gasped. 

*I  knew  your — people/  an- 
swered the  Colonel  curtly.  He 
had  almost  said  'your  mother/ 
but  changed  the  word  in  time  to 
*  people/  *and  for  your  name's 
sake — ^not  for  your  own,  mind — 
I  will  give  you  one  more  chance. 
If  I  move  you  out  of  F-troop  into 
Sergeant-Major  McAllister's,  will 
you  give  me  your  word  to  try  and 
reform  V 

The  crimson  tide  flushed  anew 
over  the  lad's  fair  face,  a  rush  of 
feeling  (could  that  darkness  be 
tears))  flooded  into  his  azure  eyes. 
He  forgot  that  he  was  only  Pri- 
vate Jones,  and  that  the  tali  man 
with  the  stem  bronzed  face  before 
him  was  that  awe-inspiring  being 
*the  commanding  oflicer/  Colonel 
Cotherstone,  one  of  the  strictest 
martinets  in  the  service — he  for- 
got it  alL  He  only  remembered 
that  he  was  Hamilton  of  Glen« 
barry,  and  that  this  was  the  first 
real  kindness,  except  old  McAllis- 
ter's, that  he  had  met  with  for 
months.  In  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  he  held  out  his  hand, 
and  said  heartily,  *  PU  try,  sir!' 

Colonel  Cotherstone  just  laid 
his  fingers  in  the  outstretched 
hand  for  a  moment. 

'  Very  well,  Hamilton,  Til  take 
your  word,'  he  replied  gravely. 
'  Kow  you  can  go.' 

When  the  door  had  closed  be- 
hind the  lad,  Colonel  Cotherstone 
sat  down  again  in  his  arm-chair 
and  tried  to  think.  But  think  he 
could  not.  A  vision  of  a  cherub's 
&ce  under  a  forage-cap  came  per- 
sistently between  him  and  his 
thoughts.  How  many  years  was 
it  ago  that  just  such  a  head  and 
fiEice  had  lingered  in  his  memory ; 
just  such  a  cherub's  face,  and 
tinder  a  forage-cap?  And  yet 
there  was  a  diflerence.  The  mo- 
ther's sweet  blue  eyes  had  looked 
straight  into  his  own,  with  never 


a  shade  of  the  shame  he  had  seen 
in  those  of  the  son  that  very  day, 
and  the  forage-cap  from  under 
which  the  mother's  golden  curls 
had  strayed  bore  the  gold  band 
of  an  oflicer,  instead  of  the  simple 
yellow  of  the  dragoon. 

He  was  not  altogether  easy  in 
his  mind,  that  big  bronzed  soldier. 
He  knew  that,  in  spite  of  his 
stem  words,  he  had  treated  Pri- 
vate Jones  a  great  deal  too  easily, 
eke  he  would  not  have  sent  the 
Sergeant-Major  away.  It  is  not 
altogether  usual  for  commanding 
ofiicers  to  talk  to  refractory  sol- 
diers as  he  had  talked  to  Private 
Jones,  and  yet — 

*  No,'  he  muttered,  *  I  couldn't 
be  hard  on  Mary's  boy,  who  came 
and  looked  at  me  with  Mary's 
eyes,  and  talked  to  me  with  Mary's 
soft  tongue.  Poor  little  Maiy!* 
and  straightway  his  thoughts  flew 
back  to  the  little  scene  enacted 
ever  so  many  years  ago,  and  which 
had  been  recalled  so  vividly  to 
his  memory  that  afternoon,  a 
scene  of  which  the  principal  inci- 
dent was  a  cherub's  face  under  a 
forage-cap. 

Naturally,  before  Edward  le 
Gendre  Cotherstone  had  obtained 
his  regiment,  he  had  held  the 
respective  positions  of  Major, 
Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Comet. 
Well,  it  was  when  he  was  only 
Cornet  Cotherstone,  and  but  two- 
and-twenty,  that  he  was  foolish 
enough  to  fall  in  love. 

At  that  time  the  Cuirassiers 
were  quartered  at  Edinburgh,  and 
it  was  in  the  modern  Athens  that 
he  and  his  Fate  met.  That  was 
one-and-twenty  years  before  the 
opening  of  this  story,  when 
Colonel  Cotherstone  was  forty- 
three,  a  first-rate  soldier,  and,  con- 
sidering all  things,  fairly  popular, 
though  his  officers,  especially  the 
subalterns,  quite  believed  in  a 
theory,  now  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing, which  declared  him  to  be 
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minus  seveial  importanl;  internal 
airangements,  one  of  which  was  a 
heart,  the  other  being  the  bowels 
of  compassion.  He  certainly  was 
very  hard.  They  all  vowed  he 
had  not  a  single  soft  spot  in  his 
whole  composition,  but  they  were 
wrong.  A  soft  place  he  had,  and 
the  unruly  lad  with  the  cherub's 
face  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
find  it  out. 

As  I  said  before,  Edward  le 
Gendre  Cotherstone  was  two-and- 
twenty  when  he  fell  in  love  for 
the  first,  indeed  the  only,  time. 
He  was  driving  along  Prince's- 
street  one  afternoon,  when  a  small 
Skye  terrier  managed  to  get  itself 
under  the  horse's  heels,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  one  of  the  wheels 
passed  over  it.  At  every  period 
of  his  life  Edward  Cotherstone 
had  been  as  keen  as  a  hawk  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be,  and  a 
vision  of  a  golden  -  haired  girl 
dressed  in  black,  who  uttered  a 
piteous  cry,  and  put  two  little 
black-gloved  hands  out  to  rescue 
the  little  animal  who  was  howling 
frlghtf ally,  caused  him  to  pull  up 
the  trap  with  a  jerk,  and  jump 
down. 

*  0, 1  am  sorry,'  he  said,  bend- 
ing over  the  little  creature,  now 
whiiiiDg  piteously  in  its  young 
mistress's  arms.  '  I  am  so  grieved. 
I  hope  it's  not  much  hurt.' 

The  girl's  blue  eyes,  half 
drowned  as  they  were  in  tears, 
flashed  an  indignant  glance  at 
him. 

*  Wouldn't  you  be  hurt,'  she 
asked  bluntly,  pointing  to  the 
wheel  as  she  spoke,  ^  if  that  had 
gone  right  over  your  body  ¥ 

'  What  can  I  do  to  help  youf 
he  asked,  wisely  ignoring  the 
question.  'Can  I  drive  you 
homef 

*  I  live  at  Portobello,'  she  an- 
swered helplessly. 

*  Please  let  me  drive  you  there,' 
he  urged.     'Let  me   hold  him 
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whilst  you  get  in,  and  then  111 
lay  him  ever  so  carefully  on  your 
Lip.' 

And  so  he  had  his  own  way ; 
that  was  a  little  peculiarity  of 
Edward  Cotherstone's.  He  took 
the  dog  from  her  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  without  eliciting 
a  single  cry ;  and  when  she  had 
mounted  into  the  high  trap,  he 
restored  it  to  her  gentle  keeping. 
On  the  way  down  to  Portobello 
he  gathered  that  the  young  lady's 
name  was  Stewart,  Mary  Stewart, 
and  that  she  lived  with  her  grand- 
mother, who  did  not  often  go  out. 
She  told  him,  too,  that  she  was 
seventeen;  and  that  Fluff,  the 
injured  Skye,  had  been  given  to 
her  by  her  cousin  Hamilton  of 
Glenbarry.  She  also  told  him 
that  her  father  had  not  been  dead 
many  months,  and  that  she  had 
been  both  to  London  and  Pans. 
In  fact,  she  was  so  very  communi- 
cative, that  he  thought  he  knew 
everything  there  was  to  know 
about  her;  but,  notwithstanding 
her  apparent  candour,  there  was 
one  trifling  circumstance,  which| 
had  she  mentioned,  would  have 
spared  him  many  a  bitter  heart- 
ache. She  did  not  mention  it, 
however!  He  took  her  to  hei 
home,  and  sent  his  trap  away,  as 
she  wished  him  to  examine  and 
determine  the  full  extent  of  the 
dog's  injuries.  He  was  introduced 
to  the  aged  grandmother,  who 
took  quite  a  fancy  to  him  by  rea- 
son of  having  been  at  school — 
goodness  knows  how  many  years 
previously  1 — with  his  great-aunt 
She,  too,  mentioned  Hamilton  of 
Glenbarry,  and  mentioned  him, 
moreover,  in  a  way  which  did  not 
show  that  any  laige  amount  of 
love  was  lost  between  them. 

'He  does  not  always  behave 
very  respectfully  to  grandmamma/ 
Mary  confided  to  him,  in  an  un- 
dertone. 'He calls  her '^old lady," 
and  she  can't  bear  it.' 
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*  Confounded  cad !'  thouglit  Mr. 
Gotherstone. 

They  found,  upon  examination, 
that  Fluff  was  not  very  much  the 
worse  for  his  accident ;  and  little 
Miss  Stewart  was  comforted  be- 
yond measure  when  the  young 
Cuirassier  assured  her  tliat  when 
the  bruises  had  passed  off  he 
would  be  all  right  again. 

But  of  course  he  called  next 
day  to  ask  after  Fluff  and  ascer- 
tain if  Miss  Stewart  had  recovered 
£rom  her  fright.  He  was  also 
remarkably  attentive  to  the  old 
lady,  and  won  her  heart  as  easily 
as  he  did  that  of  her  granddaughter. 
For  some  few  months  this  kind  of 
thing  continued.  Edward  Cother- 
stone  grew  more  and  more  happy ; 
but  little  Mary  faded  somewhat, 
drooped  as  does  a  floweret  for 
lack  of  water  and  sunshine.  Some- 
times she  frightened  him,  she 
looked  so  pale,  so  wan  and  fragile ; 
then  again  she  would  brighten 
when  he  appeared,  and  throw  him 
into  fresh  transports  of  love  and 
happiness;  and  so  the  pretty 
play  went  on  until  it  was  played 
out,  for  one  fine  morning  in  June 
the  crash  came.  He  had  gone  in 
for  half  an  hour,  because  he  knew 
Mrs.  Stewart  would  not  be  visible 
80  early  in  the  day.  Mary  looked 
so  bright  and  fresh,  that  the 
young  soldier  was  tempted  to  take 
her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her, 
calling  her  by  every  fond  endear- 
ing name  he  could  think  of,  tell- 
ing her  over  and  over  again  how 
he  loved,  how  very,  very  dearly  he 
loved  her,  his  little  Scottish  lassie, 
and  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same 
strain.  And  Mary,  what  of  her  1 
She  never  drew  back,  never 
whispered  the  faintest  hint  of  that 
secret  which  lay  between  her  and 
him — the  secret  which  once  or 
twice  he  had  almost  stumbled  up- 
on. Ko,  she  clung  to  him  with 
an  almost  despairiug  passion, 
which  made  him  feel  uneasy  in 


spite  of  his  happiness ;  she  twined 
her  soft  arms  round  his  throat, 
and  cried  incredulously, 

'  Do  you  really  love  me,  Eddie  f 
*Eeally,  my  darling,'  he  an- 
swered. 

And  then  she  broke  from  the 
clasp  of  his  loving  arms  almost 
impatiently,  though  the  love-light 
still  shone  in  her  azure  eyes,  the 
dimpling  smiles  still  played  about 
her  tender  mouth. 

*  I  shall  try  on  your  cap,'  she 
announced  coquettishly;  then  stuck 
the  golden-bordered  little  cap  on 
one  side  of  her  head,  and,  turning 
from  the  glass,  looked  at  him  with 
passionate  love  filling  her  blue 
eyes,  love  which  she  had  caught 
from  his.  The  sound  of  a  car- 
riage stopping  without  caused  her 
to  turn  her  head,  and  when  she 
looked  at  him  again  the  smiles 
had  &ozen  on  her  sweet  mouth, 
and  a  nameless  horror  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  tender  light  which 
a  moment  before  was  shining  in 
her  eyes. 

*0  my  darling,  what  is  iti' 
the  young  soldier  cried,  in  sudden 
affright. 

'  It  is  Hamilton  of  Glenbarry,' 
she  answered,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

'  What  is  he  to  you  f  Cother- 
stone  cried  passionately. 

*  He  is  my — ' 

*  Your  what  1  For  God's  sake, 
speak,  and  let  me  know  the  worst !' 
he  said  fiercely. 

*  He  will  be  my  husband,'  she 
answered,  in  a  voice  almost  in- 
audible. 

With  almost  brutal  roughness 
Cotherstone  thrust  her  away  from 
him,  caught  up  his  cap  and  gloves, 
and  strode  out  of  the  house,  where 
he  had  spent  such  blissful  hours, 
and  where,  alas,  he  had  had  such 
a  bitter  blow,  and  he  never  saw 
her  again. 

The  following  day  came  a  pite- 
ous note  of  explanation — how  her 
father  had  wished  it;   how  she 
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had  given  Hamilton  the  promise 
to  please  her  father  when  he  was 
dying;  how  she  had  not  had 
eooiage  to  teU  him  earlier,  hecause 
she  had  never  dreamed  he  could 
care  for  her ;  how  she  was  very, 
veiy  nnhappy,  wry — with  a  great 
dash  under  the  adverh,  and  a 
woeful  hlister  just  helow — how, 
though  she  must  keep  her  pro- 
mise, she  would  love  her  darling 
Eddie  heet  all  her  life  long. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  it.  A 
few  weeks  later  he  saw  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  marriage  in 
the  papers,  and  then  he  tore  her 
letter  up  and  set  himself  to  forget 
her.  On  the  whole  he  succeeded 
fairly  welL  He  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  his  profession, 
with  what  result  we  have  seen. 
He  succeeded  in  making  every 
one,  even  himself,  helieve  he  was 
a  man  of  the  consistency  of  stone ; 
and  yet  when  Private  Jones, 
hrought  in  to  receive  a  severe 
lecture,  not  for  one,  hut  for  a  dozen 
misdemeanours,  came  and  looked 
at  him  out  of  Mary's  hlue  eyes, 
and  talked  to  him  in  Mary's  soft 
voice,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart— his  adamantine  heart— to 
he  hard  upon  Mary's  boy. 

The  vision  of  the  cherub's  face 
under  a  forage-cap  threw  him  back 
with  painfcd  distinctness  to  the 
time,  one-ond-twenty  years  before, 
when  he  parted  from  Mary.  He 
realised,  that  Saturday  afternoon 
in  November;  that  perhaps  he 
had  been  very  hard  upon  her,  poor 
litUe  soul !  He  might,  at  least, 
have  stayed  and  said  a  few  kind 
words  to  the  poor  little  woman, 
who  was  boimd  to  a  man  she 
hated;  that  she  hated  Hamilton 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  the 
look  of  loathing  and  horror  which 
leapt  into  her  eyecTas  she  realised 
his  presence  proclaimed  her  feel- 
ings plainly  enough. '  Ah,  poor 
darling — she  had  got  from  '  poor 
little  soul'  to  '  poor  darlmg* — ^but 


he  felt  now  that  he  had  been 
cruel  to  her ;  he  might,  at  least, 
have  answered  that  heart-broken 
despairing  letter,  and  so  perhaps 
have  made  her  lot  less  hard  to 
bear  than  probably  it  was.  Well, 
at  all  events,  he  had  not  been 
hard  upon^the  boy,  that  was  one 
consoling  point.  Boys  will  go 
wrong,  especially  when  they  have 
no  father  to  keep  them  straight 
He  had  suspected  fill  along  who 
Private  Jones  really  was,  though 
until  that  very  afternoon  he  had 
not  been  quite  certain.  He  won- 
dered if  a  letter  to  his  mother 
would  do  any  good.  She  was  a 
widow  now,  poor  soul — Hamilton 
had  been  dead  ten  years,  he  knew 
— ^and  naturally  she  would  be 
glad  to  know  there  was  some  one 
who  toc^  an  interest  in  her  onlv 
child — ^that  Mrs.  Hamilton  of 
Glenbarry  hcui  had  but  one  child, 
Colonel  Cotherstone  was  also 
aware — and  certainly  if  he  wrote  a 
few  lines  she  could  not  take  it  amiss, 
and  it  might  be  a  comfort  to  her. 

And  so  Colonel  Cotherstone  sat 
down  to  his  writing-table  to  pen 
an  epistle  to  his  old  love,  Mary 
Stewart,  the  mother  of  that  exceed- 
ing wayward  young  gentleman. 
Private  Edward  Jones,  F-troop. 

'  She  called  him  after  me  too,' 
murmured  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Cuirassiers,  as  he  selected 
a  pen.     *  Poor  little  Mary !' 

It  was  easy  enough  to  write 
'Nov.  14th'  under  the  printed 
'  Cavalry  Barracks, York,  which 
was  already  stamped  on  the  paper, 
but  he  found  the  next  part  scarce- 
ly so  easy.  His  most  natural  im- 
pulse was  to  begin,  '  My  dear 
Mary ;'  yet  when  he  had  written 
it,  he  thought  it  too  familiar,  so 
took  another  sheet.  Having  put 
another  '  November  14th'  at  the 
top,  he  began,  'My  dear  Mrs. 
Hamilton — ' 

•What  shall  I  say  next  I'  he 
said  aloud. 
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It  took  him  a  long  time  to 
write  that  letter ;  but  at  last  he 
accomplished  it.  It  was  not  very 
long,  and  it  was  rather  stiff. 

'My  dear  Mrs.  Hamilton/  it 
ran,  '  I  have  only  this  afternoon 
discovered  that  your  son  has  en- 
listed in  the  Cuirassiers  under  the 
name  of  Jones.  He  has  been 
five  months  in  the  regiment ;  and 
thoDgh  as  yet  he  is  impatient  of  re- 
straint, I  am  in  hopes  that  we  shall 
make  a  good  soldier  of  him,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  that  he 
will  obtain  his  commission.  Any 
interest  of  mine,  you  may  be  sure, 
he  will  not  want — Believe  me, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Hamilton,  most 
fiiithfully  yours,  Edwasd  Lb  Gen- 

DBE  COTHERSTONB.' 

That  was  the  letter  he  wrote 
and  sent.  Three  days  passed, 
during  which  he  received  no  re- 
ply— a  fact  which  worried  him 
somewhat  On  the  fourth  day, 
however,  he  received  a  note,  by 
hand,  from  Mrs.  Hamilton,  asking 
him  to  call  and  see  her  at  the 
Black  Swan  HoteL 

He  happened  to  be  just  going 
out  when  the  note  reached  him, 
so  he  thrust  it  into  his  pocket — 
not  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
tenderness  at  the  sight  of  the 
dainty  delicate  characters — and 
took  his  way  into  the  town.  He 
did  not  go  very  quickly,  though; 
he  called  at  the  florist's  half-way, 
and  bought  a  flower  for  his  but- 
ton-hole— a  white  rosebud  it  was. 
He  met  some  people  that  he  knew 
and  stayed  to  chat  with  them. 

But  dawdle  as  he  would,  he 
came  to  the  hotel  at  last.  Every 
one  who  has  been  in  York  knows 
that  it  is  not  very  far  from  the 
cavalry  barracks  to  the  Black 
Swan.  Colonel  Cotherstone  went 
into  the  hall  and  asked  for  Mrs. 
Hamilton.  '  Was  Mrs.  Hamilton 
at  home  f  .  *  Certainly.  Would 
the  gentleman  step  this  way  f 

And  so  they  led  him  up-stairs 


and  ushered  him  into 
where,  seated  by  the  fir 
lady — a  lady  with  wavj 
hair,  with  soft  blue  eyes, 
little  white  hands  oatstre 
greet  him — his  old  lov< 
Stewart. 

'  How  am  I  to  thank  y 
cried.  '  I  have  tried  for  i 
five  months  to  find  out  v 
boy  was  doing.  I  could 
suade  him  to  come  home 
have  been  so  unhappy  abo 

^  Has  he  never  written  1 

'  O  yes ;  every  week  rO; 
But  I  did  not  know  that 
in  York.  His  letters  cai 
London ;  and  the  only  addj 
a  London  post-office.  He 
was  not  in  prison,  but  he  c 
tell  me  any  more.' 

'  ^o,  he  has  not  been  in  ] 
Colonel  Cotherstone  anc 
smiling,  as  he  thought  of  tl 
shaves  he  had  had  in  that  i 

*  I  didn't  quite  understai: 
letter,'  said  Mrs.  Hamilto 
sently.  'Why  should 
ashamed  of  the  profession 
taken  up — too  much  as 
even  to  teU  me  what  it  was  1 
should  he  have  any  re 
placed  upon  himi  Hav 
other  officers  so  much  restr 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  Hamilton 
son  has  enlUtedy  said  the  C 
kindly,  wondering  at  her 
ance. 

*  How  enlisted? 

'  He  is  not  in  my  regim 
an  officer,'  he  said. 

'  What !  My  boy  a  comm( 
dierl' 

*  A  private,'  corrected  C( 
Cotherstone  gently.  *Yea, 
is  what  he  is.' 

*My    boy,'    cried   the 
woman  brokenly,  *  my  boj 
milton  of  Glenbany,  a  so! 
Does  he  have  to  groom  a  1 
pray?' 

*  Certainly.' 

'  And  to  do  stable-work  f 
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'Yes.' 

'  Does  he  have  to  salute  yon  V 

*  Of  course.'  In  spite  of  him- 
self a  smile  broke  over  his  face. 
*  I  hope  that  is  not  yeiy  hard  for 
him.' 

'Not  to  joxXj  she  said  impa- 
tiently. 'No  one  would  mind 
saluting  you,  of  course ;  but  the 
others  !  You  dont  mean  to  say 
he  is  obliged  to  put  his  hand  up 
so* — ^with  a  ludicrous  imitation  of 
a  salute — *  to  all  the  young  subs, 
to  the  riding-master  even  V 

*  He  certconly  has  to  do  so/  an- 
swered the  ColoneL 

'  Hamilton  of  Glenbarry  salute, 
touch  his  hat  to  a  riding-master  T 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Hamilton.  'I 
tell  you  it  is  absurd,  utterly  ab- 
surd!' 

'Whilst  he  remains  in  the 
ranks  it  must  be  done/  said  the 
Colonel,  smiling  still  at  her  vehe- 
mence. 

*  Then  he  shall  not  remain  in 
the  ranks  !'  she  cried.  '  How  soon 
can  I  have  him  released  V 

*  Will  you  take  my  advice/  he 
asked,  '  and  leave  him  for  a  few 
months,  or  until  I  advise  you  to 
buy  him  off  r 

*  You  would  do  what  is  best 
for  me  V  the  widow  faltered. 

*  You  know  I  would,'  touching 
her  hand  for  a  moment.  That 
was  a  great  advance  for  Colonel 
Cotherstone;  but  the  old  influ* 
ences  were  strongly  at  work  in  him. 

*  I  don't  know  why  you  should 
be  so  good  to  me,'  she  said  rather 
forlornly.  *  1  behaved  very  badly 
to  you,  and  yet — ' 

'Yet  whatf  drawing  nearer 
and  taking  her  hand. 

'I  was  so  unhappy/  she  said 
simply. 

Thej  were  both  standing  on 
the  mg :  he,  a  la^e,  fine,  upright 
figure  in  gray  tweed ;  she,  a  dainty 
thing  in  purple  vdvet,  looking 
absQidly  young  to  be  the  mother 
of  PrifBte  Jones. 


'  Why  were  you  unhappy,  and 
when  f  he  asked,  possessing  him- 
self of  the  other  hand. 

*  When  yoU  went  away ;  and — 
and  because — I — ' 

*  Weill'  he  asked  eagerly.  <  Be- 
cause you — * 

'  Because  I  loved  you  so,'  she 
said,  hiding  her  face  upon  his 
breast. 

If  Colonel  Cotherstone's  dream 
of  love  was  rudely  interrupted 
one-and-twenty  years  before,  when, 
on  that  June  morning,  Hamilton 
of  Glenbarry  turned  up  so  inop- 
portunely, he  made  up  for  it  when 
he  found  his  little  love  in  the 
hotel  with  the  sign  of  the  Black 
Swan  at  York.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  who  was  the  most  sur- 
prised at  the  event  which  fol- 
lowed, or  rather  at  the  announce- 
ment of  it.  1  doubt  whether  the 
officers,  when,  the  next  evening 
after  dinner,  their  chief  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  be  married, 
were  as  thoroughly  surprised  as 
was  Ned  Hamilton,  when,  a  free 
man  again,  he  entered  his  mother's 
room  at  the  Black  Swan ;  and  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  his  as- 
tonishment did  not  equal  his 
mother's,  when  she  found  how 
faithfully  Edward  Cotherstone 
had  loved  her  all  those  years. 
Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly 
amazed  of  them  all  was  Colonel 
Cotherstone  himself. 

To  the  intense  amusetnent  of 
the  whole  regiment,  his  wife  calls 
him  'Eddie.'  The  young  ones 
say  that  he  grew  tired  of  having 
no  heart,  so  managed  to  get  his 
brains  exchanged  for  one ;  but  if 
one  of  them  goes  a  little  wrong 
in  duty  or  any  other  respect,  he 
very  quickly  finds  out  that  the 
dhief  s  brain  is  as  keen  as  ever  it 
was  in  the  days  when  he  was 
popularly  believed  to  be  alto- 
gether deficient  in  certain  internal 
arrangements,  of  which  a  heart 
was  one. 


KOU^D  THE  SALON  AT  PARIS. 


An  English  picture-seeker,  fresh 
from  the  latest  exhibition  at  Bur- 
lington House,  on  entering  the 
Paris  Salon  of  1881,  gets,  for  his 
first  impression,  an  overwhelming 
eense  of  the  superior  ambition  of 
French,  as  compared  with  English, 
art.  At  home  the  cry  of  the 
critics  is  in  all  our  ears:  What 
has  become  of  the  Ideall  Have 
our  painters  renounced  it  for  ever  ? 
How  long  must  we  wait  till  they 
aspire  to  give  us  something  above 
the  level  of  '  a  pretty  picture'  1 
Seldom  at  home,  indeed,  do  we 
meet  with  an  attempt  to  treat  a 
grand  or  heroic  subject  on  a  be- 
coming scale.  Plenty  of  '  five- 
o'clock-tea'  themes,  and  bits  of 
nursery  life — as  it  were  pages  out 
of  glorified  picture-books  for  the 
young.  Butworks  in  which  poetry, 
patriotism,  tragic  emotion,  and  the 
higher  aspects  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal beauty  play  a  part,  are  few  and 
far  between.  Well,  whatever  may 
be  the  shortcomings  of  our  neigh- 
bours across  the  Channel,  over- 
modesty  of  aim  is  assuredly  not 
one.  Witness  the  array  of  vast 
canvases,  illustrating  a  host  of  the 
most  tremendous,  deep,  difficult, 
and  extraordinary  subjects  history 
or  imagination  can  furnish,  that 
cover  half  the  allotable  space  of 
the  Salon.  No  fear  of  comparison 
can  be  before  the  eyes  of  these 
men.  From  the  creation  of  Eve 
down  to  the  last  lady-suicide  on 
a  railway,  no  idea,  no  incident, 
sacred,  classical,  historical,  mytho- 
logical, or  eccentric,  offers  stum- 
bling-blocks to  appal  these  daunt- 
less aspirants.  What  a  gulf  be- 
tween their  world  and  the  narrow 
scope  allowed  themselves  by  our 
native  artists!      But,  strange  to 


say,  when  we  come  to  eliminate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  con- 
template the  net  restdt  in  works 
of  sterling  merit,  the  product  is 
much  the  same  in  both  cases,  and 
gives  us  in  Paris,  as  in  London, 
first,  a  goodly  number  of  excellent 
portraits ;  secondly,  no  lack  of  ad- 
mirable landscapes,  nor  of  capital 
studies  in  'still  life;*  finally,  a 
very  limited  number  of  successful 
attempts  to  give  artistic  expres- 
sion to  some  phase  of  modern 
humanity.  And  it  is  to  these, 
emphatically,  as  opposed  to  works 
of  higher  pretensions,  that  the 
visitor  to  the  Paris  Salon  must 
turn  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Of 
a  long  range  of  picturesque  sub- 
jects out  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  not  one  is  worthily 
dealt  with.  Adam  and  Eve  banish- 
ed from  Paradise  look  disgusted, 
certainly ;  but  just  as  if  they  were 
regretting — not  Paradise  lost,  but 
their  rejection  from  the  Salon  of 
1881  !  Cain  and  Abel,  the  De- 
luge, and  others  fare  no  better. 
The  masculine  force  and  childlike 
simplicity  needed  for  a  satisfactory 
rendering  of  these  primeval  con- 
ceptions are  either  or  both  want- 
ing in  every  single  instance. 
The  peasant-actors  of  Oberammer- 
gau  caught  more  nearly  the  spirit 
of  their  originals,  and  were  less 
theatrical  in  their  stage-play,  than 
are  these  figures  in  oils.  The  cli- 
max of  absurdity  is  reached  by 
a  certain  'Samson  et  Dalila,' 
which,  if  it  fails  of  its  ostensible 
purpose,  has,  at  all  events,  fur- 
nished a  theme  for  witty  ridicule 
to  Paris  art-critics  for  weeks  to 
come. 

Bougereau's  'Virgin and  Angels* 
belongs  to  quite  a  different  cate- 
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goftj ;  for  it  labotua  nnder  no  de- 
fect of  taste,  or  of  execation,  or  any 
other,  except  that  of  being  abso- 
lutely inexpressive.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  classic  divin- 
ities, heroes,  heroines,  and  alle- 
gorical figures,  characteristic  of 
the  works  of  prize  pupils  of  the 
French  Academy  —  imitations, 
more  or  less  well  done,  of  what 
was  not  worth  imitating,  the  de- 
graded art  of  the  later  Italian 
school*  These  nondescript  nymphs ; 
these  landscapes  unimaginable 
out  of  a  ballet ;  these  Springs  and 
Winters,  and  Loves  and  lights, 
and  emblematical  dames,  are  a  sorry 
hybrid  race.  Greek  ideas  clothed 
in  the  flesh,  and  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Paris  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  make  up  a  tawdry  com- 
pound, recalling  Greece  as  the 
Champs  Elys^es  recall  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields.  Baudry's  '  Apotheo- 
sis of  Law'  is  far  below  the  level 
of  the  subject  His  '  Law*  has 
none  of  the  attributes  of  law  at 
all,  and  might  figure  next  year  as 
Grace  or  Song  or  Terpsichore  with 
at  least  equal  propriety.  What 
shall  we  say  of  Fdlix  Lucas's 
'  Sappho  expiring  on  the  Shore'  ? 
except  that  it  takes  us  no  nearer 
to  Lesbos  than  the  nearest  opera- 
house.  We  seem  to  hear  the 
fiddles  wailing,  the  public  ap- 
plauding. The  curtain  will  drop 
to  a  certainty,  and  Sappho  reap- 
pear smiling  to  bow  her  acknow- 
ledgments across  the  footlights. 
This  theatrical  taint  is  fatal,  and 
very  prevalent.  It  vitiates  Leroux's 
'Last  Days  of  Herculaneum.' 
When  shaU  we  see  the  very  last 
days  of  sensation  scene-painting 
out  of  its  proper  place )  In  *  Alexan- 
der and  Bucephalus,'  *  Heliogaba- 
lus's  Feast,'  we  have  two-enormous 
compositions:  the  one  a  weari- 
ness, the  other,  so  to  speak,  a 
creepiness,  to  the  flesh.  Orpheus 
done  to  Death  by  the  Bacchantes 
inspires  a  fervent  desire  that  those 


fair  implacables  would  carry  on 
their  work  of  destruction,  and  tear 
to  pieces  the  canvas  to  which  they 
belong.  Insular  prejudice,  do  you 
sayl  Not  exactly.  Among  the 
leading  French  art-critics  there  is 
a  remarkably  unanimous  outspoken 
opinion,  that  such  pictures  are 
only  fit  to  be  buried  alive  in  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  provinces. 
Why  such  respectable  institutions 
as  halls  of  justice  and  the  lijce 
should  be  deemed  fit  and  proper 
homes  for  the  incurably  feeble, 
or  distinctly  objectionable,  in  art- 
production,  no  one  stops  to  ask. 
Some  one  must  suffer — that  paint- 
ing may  go  on.  It  may  be,  no 
doubt  it  is,  better  for  the  artist 
to  have  tried  and  failed  in  '  high' 
art,  than  never  to  have  tried  at 
all.  Alas  for  the  public,  who 
stand  condemned  to  gaze,  year 
after  year,  on  dozens  of  such  colos- 
sal failures,  in  order  that  the 
artist,  encouraged  by  their  atten- 
tion, may,  perhaps,  some  day,  in 
a  study  of  brass  dishes,  or  pea- 
cock's feathers,  or  oyster-shells, 
score  a  genuine  success  I  With 
regard  to  compositions  of  what 
maybe  called  the  nightmare  school 
— scenes  of  blood,  and  torture, 
and  carnage,  and  execution,  and 
others  of  a  baser  sort,  deriving 
their  interest  from  coarseness 
alone,  revolting  to  English  tastes, 
and  (if  their  utterances  be  sincere) 
to  cultivated  artrcritics  in  France  : 
these,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  never 
be  banished  from  a  Paris  Salon, 
since  a  jury  of  artists  like  that  of 
the  present  year  have  allowed  so 
conspicuous  a  part  to  be  played  in 
their  selection  by  works  which  all 
allow  to  be  mere  pandering  to  the 
taste  of  a  public  who  flock  to  see 
Nana  and  UABSommoir, 

Very  few  military  pictures  this 
year,  we  are  informed.  Good 
Heavens !  To  us  English  the  pro* 
portion  seems  immense,  since  at 
Burlington  House  war  scenes  most 
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years  aie  happily  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  We  say  happily, 
because  can  anything  short  of  a 
masterpiece  in  this  style  afford  real 
pleasure?  Of  those  in  the  Salon 
all  but  half  a  dozen  or  so  would 
be  cheerfully  missed.  But  De- 
taille's  grand  'Distribution  of 
Flags'  (a  fayourite  subject,  thrice 
recurring)  cannot  possibly  be 
passed  over,  it  is  so  big  !  It  looks, 
"what  it  is,  a  faithfully  painted 
picture  *to  order.'  Bertrand's 
*Patrie,'  a  wounded  standard- 
bearer  of  Cuirassiers  borne  off  by 
his  comrades,  and  M^dard's  'Bein- 
forcements  arriving  on  the  Battle- 
field, September  1870/  are  spirit- 
edly conceived  and  well  executed. 
Both,  however,  are  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  two  interesting  works 
of  M.  Alphonse  de  Neuville,  who 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  reached  the 
climax  of  excellence  in  this  lino, 
and  for  whom  the  most  opposing 
factions  find  nothing  but  praise. 
Powerful,  indeed,  is  his  'Cemetery 
of  St.  Frivat,'  commemorating  the 
heroic  defence  made  there  by  the 
French  in  1870  against  the  enemy 
in  overwhelming  numbers.  But 
he  has  surpassed  this  in  his  second 
picture,  *The  Emissary,'  where 
the  scene,  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  gash  or  drop  of  blood, 
or  chains  or  deadly  struggle,  af- 
fects you  more  keenly,  inasmuch 
as  the  keynote  struck  here  is  of 
moralrather  than  physicalheroism. 
A  French  ofiicer  in  peasant's  dis- 
guise has  been  taken  in  the  at- 
tempt to  convey  despatches  into 
Metz  besieged.  Such  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  immediately  shot. 
The  prisoner  stands  waiting  whikt 
his  pockets  are  searched  by  the 
Prussians :  we  feel  he  has  only  a 
few  minutes  to  live.  Well  has 
the  painter  succeeded  in  first  con- 
centrating attention  on  the  prin- 
cipal figure.  The  expression  of 
condensed  fortitude  on  his  face 
is  vividly  rendered,  and  contrasts 


effectively  with  the  cool 
cerned  countenances  ar 
Prussian  officers  to  the  lii 
fiedse  sentiment,  no  flash  or  u 
sary  harrowing  up  of  our  f< 
yet  the  tragedy  is  brought  1 
us  with  irresistible  truth  an 
Compare  this,  as  a  patriot 
ture,  with  Flameng's  *  Vic 
the  Bastille,'  which  shoe! 
nerves  without  rousing  ou 
pathies.  De  Neuville  takes 
ground.  Still,  his  picture 
sad,  that  it  is  a  relief  to  j 
something  more  cheerful,  ai 
Csizin's  *  Concordia'  makes 
propriate  change.  M.  Cazi 
is  peculiar.  We  have  seen 
of  the  kind  of  thing  at  h( 
the  Grosvenor,  and  nothi 
easier  to  ridicule.  The  si 
three  allegorical  figures,  Stn 
Labour,  and  Science,  looking 
upon  Paris  illuminated  in  m< 
of  the  national  feast  of  Ji 
not  of  bright  promise.  Th« 
formance  is  better.  If  it  b 
sible  to  put  into  paintin< 
poetical  emanation  of  such  a  { 
M.  Cazin  has  done  it.  You 
call  it  obscure,  flat,  decoi 
— ^you  may  call  it  mere  sc 
painting ;  yet  you  linger  ovi 

*  nocturne,*  and  leave  it  wit 
gret.  Buland*8 '  Annunciatioi 
some  of  the  same  tender  gra 
qualities.  It  is  shadowy, 
pleasing.  The  reverse  mus 
said  of  the  same  artist's  *j 
Two  Years'  Absence,'  a  mai 
Arcady,  corrupted,  we  pres 
by  two  years  in  Paris,  smo 
cigarettes  to  the  horror  of 
Arcadians.  It  is  anything 
shadowy,  and  not  pleasing 
the  very  least.    De  Chavan 

*  Pauvre  Pecheur'  is  a  caiitioi 
artists  of  the  shadow  school, 
poor  fisherman  kneeling  in 
bark  is  indeed  a  pitiahle  creai 
— a  fisherman's  ghost.  Next ; 
he  will  be  invisible.  Well,' 
Salon  will  hardly  miss  him.  Ot 
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moTe  endaiing  work  is  at  hand  to 
daim  attention. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  '  Feast  of 
Ceres'  displays  all  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  that  fine  painter  in  his 
fsToorite  line.  The  picture  is 
one  already  familiar  to  amateurs 
in  London.  Bastien-Lepage,  also 
well  known  in  our  country,  if 
only  by  his  clever  little  portrait 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  last 
year's  Academy,  sends  two  works 
to  the  Salon.  'Le  Mendiant/ 
a  beggar  or  tramp  going  out  of 
a  house  where  a  child  has  just 
given  him  alms,  is  a  large, 
vigorous,  healthful  painting  of 
what  the  French  call  the  '  open- 
airschool,'  an  example  as  untainted 
by  the  ugliness  of  realism  as  by 
sentimentality.  The  so-called  beg- 
gar is  old,  but  a  sturdy  vagabond . 
He  is  not  particularly  ragged,  and, 
but  for  his  bag-like  boots,  you 
might  easily  mistake  the  class  to 
wluch  he  belongs,  as  did  two 
amateurs  we  overheard,  beholding 
this  hale  and  hearty  fellow  step- 
plug  actively  across  the  threshold 
with  one  hand  in  his  leathern 
pouch,  remark  to  each  other, 
'The  Postman,'  and  they  passed 
on  satisfied,  deeming  it  superfluous 
to  refer  to  their  catalogue.  Close 
by,  in  piquant  contrast,  hangs 
M.  Lepage's  minutely-painted  little 
portrait  of  Albert  Wolf,  the 
famous  editor  of  the  Paris  Figaro, 
a  figure  full  of  life  and  expression 
and  individuality.  The  litterateur 
is  sitting  in  his  study,  surrounded 
by  works  of  art  and  other  charac- 
teristic objects.  He  has  protested, 
however,  that  the  crimson  high 
boots  he  has  on — as  strange  in 
their  way  as  the  beggar's — are  fiot 
characteristic  of  himself,  either  as 
editor  or  private  individual — a 
mere  painter's  whim. 

M.  Carolus-Duran  sends  a  strik- 
ing portrait  of  a  lady  in  black 
against  a  peacock-blue  bEickground, 
or^  as  some  might  put  it^  a  striking 


peacock-blue  background,  with  a 
black  lady  in  front  to  show  it  oC 
The  same  painter  has  a  delicious 
portrait  of  a  tiny  child,  in  red  Ve- 
netian costume,  he  calls  'Beppino.' 
English  artists  pride  themselves 
justly  on  having  a  specialty  for 
child-painting,  and  no  wonder! 
In  our  land,  where  alone  child- 
life  is  allowed  free,  full,  natural 
development,  the  child  -  painter 
finds  his  best  materials.  Yot\ 
might  search  all  the  nurseries  of 
Paris  in  vaiu,  with  their  artificially 
dressed  and  trained  little  men  and 
wonien,  for  so  fair  a  little  maid  as 
she  who  sat  for  Millais's  'Cin- 
derella.' Still,  besides  '  Beppino,' 
high  mention  should  be  made  of 
Aublet's  portrait  of  a  little  girl  in 
white  and  swansdown — a  tour  de 
force  this  *  White  Girl,'  a  fit  play- 
mate for  Gainsborough's  'Blue 
Boy,'  and  only  surpassed  in  the 
Salon  by  Cot's  charming  '  Papa, 
je  pose,'  a  little  six-year-old,  who 
might  be  English,  so  fuU  of 
life  and  wilful .  spirit  she  looks, 
so  childlike  and  natural  is  her 
attitude. 

Mr.  Felix  Moscheles,  one  of 
several  distinguished  London  con- 
tributors, sends  two  portraits,  both 
good  likenesses  and  pleasing  like- 
nesses ;  but  two  such  exception- 
ally striking  subjects  as  the  paint- 
er's mother  and  Pablo  Sarasate, 
the  violin  virtuoso,  seem  to  call 
for  more  striking  treatment  M. 
Fantin's  best  work  is  a  portrait  of 
a  young  lady  in  white.  So  is  M. 
Cabanel's.  White  ladies,  in  fact, 
are  quite  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  is  always  difficulty  (in  colour) 
overcome.  Cabanel's  second  pic- 
ture gives  us  a  scene  from  Shake- 
speare— Portia  and  the  caskets. 
As  a  rule,  such  efforts  rarely  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  poet's  idea 
than  the  last  rendering  of  the 
scene  at  a  second-rate  theatre ; 
which  they  reproduce  without  the 
life,  and  movement  that  made  it 
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tolerable.  The  present  instance 
is  certainly  no  exception.  Rich- 
ter's  *  Othello .  before  the  Murder 
of  Desdemona*  is  one  of  the  more 
successful  in  this  genre.  In  spite 
of  a  too  obyious  striving  after  lurid 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  it  has 
a  kind  of  power,  and  escapes  the- 
atricality. 

Mdlle.  Abbema,  recognised  as  a 
rising  lady  portrait-painter,  sends 
two  works;  but  neither  is  of 
great  importance.  Giron,  in  his 
'Inauguration  of  CoroVs  Monu- 
ment,' succeeds  at  least  in  giving 
an  excellent  likeness  of  Mdlle. 
Baretta  of  the  Com^die  Fraii9aiBe. 
She  is  reciting  Coppee's  verses  in 
front  of  the  artist's  memorial. 
Other  celebrities  in  oils  here  pre- 
sent are  the  pianist, '  St.-8aens,' 
painted  by  Mathey ; '  Ernest  Dau- 
det,'  by  Hirsch;  'Alphonse  de 
ITeuville,'  by  Duez.  Last,  but 
not  least,  notice  must  be  made  of 
Manet's  caricature — it  is  nothing 
else — of  M.  Eochefort.  The  sight 
is  calculated  to  strike  terror  into 
the  patriot's  friends  and  foes  alike. 
Poor  M.  Kochefort  is  here  painted 
as  a  raging  lunatic— a  scarecrow, 
only  fit  for  nurses  to  threaten  re- 
iractory  infants  with.  *  The  open- 
air  school'  has  here  run  wild. 

Of  studies  of  the  nude^  when 
has  not  the  Salon  furnished  an 
ample  supply  1  None,  this  year, 
are  of  vast  pretensions.  Madame 
Beauvais's  'Briileuse  de  Fapil- 
Ions,'  a  beauty  holding  out  a  lan- 
tern, and  mo^s  flocking  to  their 
grave  in  it,  is  prettily  painted — a 
quaint  mixture  of  fact  and  alle- 
gory. *The  Snake  Charmeress,' 
by  Trouillebert,  charms  others 
than  snakes  by  its  grace  and  fine 
colouring.  Henner's  'Source'  is 
superior  to  all  these  —  only  the 
eternal  nymph  at  the  eternal  foun- 
tain, but  a  masterly  painting.  The 
same  artist's  'St.  Jerome'  is  a 
more  contestable  auecess.  The 
colouring   of   Corr^gio    is    not 


enough  by  itself.  Still 
has  often  fared  worse  of  ] 
andseldom  much  better.  ] 
'  Ondine*  is  a  poor  creati 
Henner's;  and  the  fori 
work  here  is  his  'Flam 
head  of  a  lady  with  flame 
hair — a  true  daughter  of  ] 

Among  attempts  to  t 
jects  of  modem  life  ai 
there  are  some  real  sue 
chronicle.  M  Gilbert  s 
«  Seines  de  la  Halle' — t 
Fish-market  and  the  S< 
chant,  an  old  woman 
breakfast  to  the  earliest 
Both  are  excellent.  Brisf 
Province,'  five  good  count] 
kins  on  a  bench  watcb 
train  go  by,  gives  five  capil 
and  is  seasoned  with  hum 
here.  Heilbuth^s  style 
known  and  popular  on  bo 
of  the  Channel.  He  i 
charming  picture  of  two 
ladies  in  a  boat  on  a  la 
parasols,  park,  chateau,  sm 
complete,  as  it  were  a  sc 
of  a  modem  society  novel 
very  pretty  illustration  t 
very  pretty  novel,  if  you 
M.  Aublet  exhibits  a  curio 
ture  of  the  vapour-baths  ai 
Dore — patients  in  long 
sheets  are  moving  about  in  a 
successful  as  an  effect  of  lig 
colour.  What  other  success 
the  painter  have  here  in  vi< 

Gervex's  'Civil  Marriag 
painted  by  desire  for  a 
mairie^  where  it  will  be  thi 
thing  in  the  right  place, 
clever,  and  he  has  introdw 
lebrities  of  the  day  into  his 
— a  growing  fashion.  It  is  oi 
to  add  that  his  picture  has 
genuine  claims  on  the  atte 
This  is  more  than  can  be  s 
J.  Blanc*s  panels,  destined  f 
frieze  of  the  Pantheon~l 
and  Clotilde  en  route  for  c( 
tion  at  Bheims  vith  a  su 
retinue.    When  you  have  p 
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ont  Gambetta  as  the  Eomaa  sol- 
dier, Prince  Napoleon  as  the 
bishop,  Coqaelin  as  the  novice, 
and  so  forth,  yon  find  no  more 
to  care  for  than  in  a  riddle  which 
yon  have  guessed,  and  pass  on. 

Salzebo's  'Counsel  for  the  De- 
fence' takes  hold  of  the  memory 
more  firmly  than  other  pictures  of 
equal  merit  A  barrister  is  pleading 
80  eloquently  as  to  move  the  hearts 
of  his  audience.  An  excellent  piece 
of  work  in  what  may  be  called 
<  character  pictures.'  Israels,  less 
known  the  other  day  in  Pans 
than  in  London,  will  be  so  no 
longer.  He  has  won  favourable 
notice  all  round  by  his  '  Sewing 
School'  and  •  Nothing  More.'  The 
latter  is  a  subject  after  T.  Faed's 
own  heart :  a  newly-made  widower 
and  a  cottage  interior;  the  dead 
wife  lies  on  the  bed ;  the  dejected 
face  of  the  old  man  is  turned  to- 
wards US.  All  is  simply  and  forci- 
bly rendered,  without  exaggeration 
— true,  if  not  absolutely  new. 

The  walls  of  such  a  national  art- 
exhibition  are  very  suggestive  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  nation. 
Domestic  scenes,  with  which  our 
Academy  overflows,  are  here  of 
rare  occurrence.  This  genre  is  not 
held  in  much  higher  esteem  by 
Paris  critics  than  the  art  of  paint- 
ing saucepans,  currants,  and  old 
chma.  Art  for  nurses,  they  sneer. 

It  is  not  fair  thus  to  dismiss 
Lobrichon's  'Letter- Box,'  because 
it  merely  represents  a  child,  too 
small  to  reach  the  desired  aper- 
ture, holding  up  a  child  still 
smaller  than  itself  to  do  the  work, 
hoping  that  by  this  means  the  letter 
will  enter  in ;  or  Mdlle.  F.  Schnei- 
der's '  Escapade,'  because  it  depicts 
two  little  truants  on  the  sands ;  or 
'  The  Last  of  the  Family,'  by  the 
same  artist — an  old  man  and  his 
little  grandchild,  all  agreeably 
painted,  and  in  good  style.  Haw- 
kins's '  Orphans' — ^two  children  in 
a  eemeteiryy  the  younger  brought 


by  the  elder  to  visit  a  grave — ^is 
more  ambitious,  and  its  merit  has 
been  amply  recognised.  The  ar- 
tist is  an  American. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of 
stock  dishes  served  up  in  the  meTiu 
of  all  annual  collections.  Wben 
was  there  a  Salon  without  two  oi 
three  'Temptations  of  St  An- 
thony'? A  goodly  proportion  of 
studio  scenes,  also,  each  year  fur- 
nishes afresh  :  the  artist  at  work ; 
the  artist  at  play ;  the  model  at 
break&st,  posing,  draping,  undrap- 
ing.  Some  of  the  cleverest,  unfor- 
tunately, are  often  in  more  than 
questionable  taste  !  When  was 
there  an  exhibition  of  pictures  at 
all  without  a  Mignon  and  a  Mar- 
guerite or  two?  and  when  shall 
we  see  one  on  canvas  that  re* 
spends  to  the  poet's  creation) 
These  illustrations  are  a  seductive, 
but  on  the  whole  an  imgrateful, 
form  of  art.  Mignon  is  specially 
unlucky.  A  wild  child  of  four- 
teen, she  appears  and  reappears 
on  the  walls  an  actress  of  thirty- 
four  '  done  up'  for  the  part 
From  fiction  pass  now  to  history. 
What  man  has  done,  man  may 
do.  Historical  scenes  have  in- 
spired fine  pictures,  and  may  do 
so  again — but  not  this  year.  As 
in  recent  revivals  of  historical 
plays,  the  personages  are  subser- 
vient to  the  drapery  and  proper- 
ties— a  step  farther,  and  we  may 
suppress  all  but  the  latter.  Deaths 
of  kings  predominate  among  the 
topics  chosen  to  a  singular  extent. 
William  the  Conqueror,  Eichard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  Charles  Y. — death 
at  the  door  in  each  case.  One  is 
left  with  an  impression  that  kings 
are  always  dying;  and  for  very 
impatience  could  wish,  like  the 
old  Scotchwoman  whose  husband 
seemed  to  her  an  unconscionable 
time  about  it,  that  they  would 
'  dee  and  ha'  done  with  it !'  Per- 
haps the  painters  are  subtle  re- 
publicans, and  this  is  their  aim  1 
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In  landscape  and  seascape, 
French  art,  if  we  mistake  not,  has 
made  rapid  strides  of  late  years. 
The  present  Salon  has  soDie  most 
enjoyable  examples.  The  cease- 
less recurrence  of  exactly  similar 
scenes  exactly  similarly  treated 
must  strike  everybody,  and  con- 
fuse all  heads  but  the  strongest 
Duez's  *  Evening,'  however,  is  un- 
like any  other  *  evening'  in  art 
or  in  Nature,  so  far  as  vre  are 
acquainted  with  her.  It  is  of 
the  '  impressionist'  order.  Green 
cliffs,  a  red  sinking  sun,  and  a 
fisherman  looking  on.  Granting 
that  it  succeeds  in  imparting  a 
general  impression  of  weird  lone- 
liness such  as  the  scene  itself 
might  convey,  it  is  no  true  de- 
lineation of  that  scene,  of  Nature's 
sea  and  shore  and  sky.  Flahault's 

*  Home  to  the  Farm/  on  the  con- 
trary, fulGLs  all  requisitions,  tech- 
nical and  poetical.  Twilight  in 
the  fields,  the  flocks  returning  in 
the  dusk ;  the  keynote  is  as  dis- 
tinctly sounded  as  in  the  opening 
lines  of  Gray's  Elegy. 

Very  remarkable  are  two  lilli- 
putian  landscapes,   'D^gMe'  and 

*  La  Meule,'  by  Pokitonow,  ayoung 
Eussian  artist  lately  ^  discoYcred,' 
so  to  speak,  by  Meissonier.  They 
are  wonderfully  elaborate  and 
graphic  too,  especially  the  snow 
scene.  Berne  Bellecour's '  Attack 
on  Montb61iard  Castle'  might 
have  been  named  among  military 
pictures,  but  the  real  motif  of  the 
picture  is  an  effect  of  snow  and 
light,  well  chosen.  £.  Breton 
exhibits  some  good  landscapes  as 
usual  Bettanier's  'Lorraine,'  a 
family  of  peasants  kneeling  at  the 
graves  on  a  battle-field,  and  Le 
Eolle's  *  Au  Bords  de  la  Eiviere,' 
are  not  landscapes  proper,  but 
open-air  scenes  with  large  figures 
introduced.  Nature  and  human 
nature  dividing  our  attention 
pretty  equally. 

The  monotony  of  ideas  and  of 


treatment  complained  of  in  these 
pastoral  and  woodland  effects  does 
not  extend  to  the  seasoapes,  which 
afford  ample  variety.  Butin's 
'Going  to  the  Fishery'  has  a 
vigour  and  truth  highly  character- 
istic of  the  painter.  Courant's 
*  Barque  k  Goddebi*  is  pleasant  to 
the  eye,  a  picturesque  sailing-boat 
floating  on  halcyon  sea.  Bon 
voyage !  Compare  Eenoufs 
'After  a  Gale,'  a  masterpiece  in 
another  style ;  a  number  of  black 
boats,  half  shattered,  cast  up  on  a 
desolate  coast.  Two  small  works 
by  Theodore  Weber,  *  Boulogne' 
and  '  The  Starting  of  the  English 
Mail,'  are  clever  and  telling  in 
their  genrSy — not,  of  course,  the 
highest  genre.  In  studies  of  still 
life  the  Salon  is  rich.  Some  are 
despairingly  good.  Can  the  per- 
fect painting  of  flowers,  and  fruit, 
and  jars,  and  hric-dbrac,  and 
lobsters,  &c.,  possibly  go  farther  1 
English  students  in  the  style  need 
not  despair — of  future  progress. 
They  should  come  here  and  see 
how  far  they  are  outstripped  by 
their  French  rivals,  and  that  there 
is  really  no  need  for  them  ever 
again  to  fall  buck  on  azaleas  or  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  of  which  the 
public  is  getting  tired.  Mdlle. 
Blanche  Pierson,  the  favourite 
actress,  sends  an  amusing  pastiche. 
A  lady's  cloak  and  gloves,  a  gentle- 
man's hat  and  coat,  a  child's  toys, 
all  lying  together  pele-mHe, — 
'Monsieur,  Madame,  et  Beb6.' 
The  animal  paintings  in  the  Salon 
may  be  briefly  reviewed.  It  is 
generally  allowed  that  with  us 
this  art  has  reached  a  higher  level 
than  elsewhere.  Landseer  gave  a 
soul  to  his  brutes.  Perhaps  he  went 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  endow- 
ing dogs  and  horses  with  human 
expression.  The  animal  painters 
across  the  Channel  are  unlikely 
to  err  on  this  side.  Vuillefroy's 
'  Horses  Drinking*  are  good  stout 
horses,  Skredswig's  '  Cows  on  the 
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Farm'  fine  fat  cows,  De  Prat^re's 
*Two  Doukeys'  nice  donkeys,  but 
nothing  more.  An  attempt  to 
exemplify  *  Maternity'  by  a  hound 
and  her  pnps  has  resnlted,  it  must 
be  confessed,  in  a  lamentable 
£uluie.  Briton  Riviere  in  Eng- 
land would  have  managed  it  bet- 
ter. The  single  exception  in  the 
Salon  is,  perhaps,  Schenck's 
'Greese.'  The  scene  is  in  Au- 
vergne;  a  landscape  painter  has 
deserted  his  easel,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence a  flock  of  geese  have  rushed 
up  to  it,  and  stretching  out  their 
necks  make  cackling  comment. 
Plenty  of  expression  in  these 
goose-critics ! 

Chebnonski's  enormous  *  Across 
the  Steppes'  represents  a  wagon 
drawn  by  four  horses  galloping 
towards  you,  as  it  were  rushing 
out  of  the  canvas.  It  is  full  of 
life  and  entrain^  a  bold  stroke,  but 
it  hits  the  mark.  The  painter  is 
a  Pole,  one  of  four  hundred  foreign 
contributors.  Smith  Hald's '  Sun- 
day Morning  in  Norway,*  Wahl- 
berg's  'Environs  of  Stockholm,' 
are  two  of  a  number  of  interesting 
examples. 

The  novelty- lover  will  find 
plenty  to  gratify  him.  Bercy 
takes  us  inside  a  boat  manufac- 
tory ;  but  this  is  nothing.  When 
will  artists  bear  in  mind  that  a 
scene  obviously  chosen  and  painted 
to  catch  the  eye  loses  artistic 
charm,  and  affects  us  like  an  offi- 
cious advertisement )  This  is  the 
fault  of  Jacquin's  ^  Grave-diggers,' 
and  neutralises  its  good  qualities. 
To  what  abysses  this  tendency 
may  lead  is  evinced  by  Le  Jeune's 
'  Tue-la !'  a  stabbed  lady  lying  on 
a  bed :  a  capital  puff  when  needed 
for  the  play  of  Dumas  fls  ;  and 
last  and  lowest,  by  Heiirs  '  Sui- 
cide par  Amour,'  which  no  one 
can  overlook,  so  vast  an  are»is  it 
allowed  to  disfigure.  A  gaily- 
dressed  damsel  has  flung  herself 
across  the  rails  just  as  the  next 


train  is  coming  round  the  corner. 
Attention  is  divided  between  her 
red  umbrella,  thrown  aside,  and 
the  advancing  locomotive.  She 
has  been  crossed  in  love.  For 
further  particulars  we  are  referred 
to  a  number  of  the  Figaro.  Com- 
ment to  English  readers  is  super- 
fluous. There  is  a  French  artist 
at  present  engaged  in  painting  a 
series  of  scenes  illustrative  of 
'Social  Sores.'  Intoxication  is 
the  one  depicted  this  year.  We 
hope  that  among  the  list  a  place 
will  be  allowed  to  *  Depravity  in 
Art,'  a  crying  evil,  not  without 
its  corruptive  power  on  society. 

To  come  to  the  sculpture-gal- 
lery, curiosity  will  lead  the  Eng- 
lish visitor  to  give  a  glance  to  Gus- 
tave  Dora's  *  Christianity,' — ^a 
Sister  of  Mercy  carrying  a  sick 
woman  in  her  arms.  It  will  not 
detain  him  long.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt sends  a  spirited  portrait 
bust  of  Coquelin  the  younger,  and 
a  striking  and  clever  alto  relievo, 
'  Ophelia.'  But  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  marbles,  crayons,  and 
water-colours  on  view  would  take 
too  long.  They  bring  the  total  of 
works  exhibited  to  5000.  The 
oil-paintings  number  2448,  only 
half  as  many  as  were  htug  last 
year ;  and  yet  even  in  this  section 
of  the  Salon  every  one  owns  that 
the  half  would  be  greater  than  the 
whole — the  good  half — if  we 
could  have  it  by  itsel£ 

But  this  can  never  be,  says  the 
phUosopher  within  us.  In  every 
country  where  art  is  an  honoured 
career  thousands  will  crowd  into 
it  who  have  neither  part  nor  lot 
there.  The  tares  will  multiply 
with  the  wheat  in  proportion,  and 
are  really  of  no  consequence.  It 
is  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
latter  alone  that  determine  the 
state  of  art-culture  ;  and  of  this 
good  fruit  the  Salon,  when  all  is 
said,  still  furnishes  a  respectable, 
if  not  a  rich,  harvest. 
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The  jaded  Londoner  who  desires 
to  exchange  the  noise  and  tur- 
moil of  Gheapside,  Fleet-street,  or 
the  West-end,  for  the  solitude  of  ma- 
jestic mountains  and  noble  lochs, 
cannot  do  better  than  imitate  the 
example  of  the  writer,  and  make 
the  Highland  excursions  whose 
main  features  I  will  briefly  trace, 
the  pleasant  journeys  described 
having  been  accomplished  within 
the  past  few  weeks. 

The  first  of  these  memorable 
short  tours — for  memorable  they 
must  ever  be  to  me — ^was  from 
Glasgow  to  Oban,  by  the  Callan- 
der and  Oban  Eailway.  After 
leaving  Glasgow,  the  first  place 
of  importance  on  the  journey 
was  Stirling,  with  its  fine  old 
castle,  situate  on  a  lofty  plateau, 
jfrom  whence  can  be  viewed  vari- 
ous points  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  famous  battle 
of  Bannockbum,  fought  in  1314. 
The  three  places  in  which  Bruce 
established  himself — St.  Ninian's, 
Brock's  Brae,  and  Gillies  Hill — 
can  be  clearly  seen.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Brae  the  standard  of 
independence  was  unfurled ;  and 
the  stone  on  which  it  stood  is 
now  the  one  sole  relic  of  the  batr 
tle.  Stirling  is  a  quaint  and  in- 
teresting town ;  and  its  buildings 
and  castle  recall  to  the  memory 
numberless  incidents  which  have 
an  indelible  place  in  history. 
One  view  from  the  castle  is  espe- 
cially fine,  viz.  that  from  the 
battery  on  the  right  of  the  draw- 
bridge, whence  may  be  seen  the 
Bridge  of  Allan,  Dunblane  Ca- 
thedral, Abbey  Craig,  the  Wal- 
lace monument^  and  the  ancient 
place  of  execution  known  as  the 


Heading  Hill.  This  view  is 
named  Queen  Mary's  view,  being 
especially  associated,  as  her  fa- 
vourite spot,  with  the  unfortu- 
nate Queen  of  Scotland.  Leaving 
Stirling  by  rail  for  Callander,  the 
traveller  will  perceive  the  High- 
land mountains  on  his  left,  while 
upon  the  right  are  the  Wallace 
monument  and  the  Ochil  Hills. 
The  Bridge  of  Allan  is  quickly 
reached,  and  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  this  place  is  the  battle- 
field of  Sherifimuir.  A  few  miles 
beyond  the  Bridge  of  Allan  is  the 
very  interesting  town  of  Dun- 
blane. The  old  cathedral  church, 
founded  by  David  L  in  1142, 
still  stands  in  a  fine  and  promi- 
nent position,  and  it  is  the  most 
perfect  ruin  of  its  age  which  I 
have  yet  seen.  Some  parts  of 
the  bmldiog — ^which  is  Gothic  in 
architecture  and  upwards  of  two 
hundred  feet  in  length — are  con- 
sidered equal  in  beauty  to  Melrose 
Abbey.  Amongst  other  things 
which  could  be  cited  in  connec- 
tion with  Dunblane,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Archbishop  Jjeigh- 
ton  was  once  its  bishop ;  and  to 
come  to  humbler  personages,  who 
has  not  heard  of  the  fair  Scottish 
maiden  immortalised  as  'Jessie, 
the  Flower  of  Dunblane'  1  Not 
far  from  Allan  is  the  castle  of 
Doune,  one  of  the  largest  old 
baronial  residences  in  Scotland. 
The  labour  bestowed  in  erecting 
this  massive  structure  must  have 
been  immense;  for  most  of  its 
walls  are  ten  feet  thick.  Bather 
different  this  &om  the  lath-and- 
plaster  erections  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  London  !  It  was 
at   Doune  Castle,   according  to 
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Seott^  that  Eitzjames,  the  Knight 
of  Snovdon,  slept  on  the  night 
previoTis  to  his  encounter  with 
Bodezick  Dhn. 

Gallander,  oni  next  halting- 
place,  IB  an  interesting  centre  of 
attractions.  The  tonrist  now  be- 
gins to  hear  the  Gaelic  tongue* 
Two  streams  from  Loch  Lubnaig 
and  Loch  Vennachar  here  join ; 
and  their  united  waters  become 
tlie  river  Teith,  which  winds  past 
Doune.  Several  charming  excur- 
sions can  be  made  from  Callan* 
der ;  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  a  Roman  fort. 
Close  by,  too,  are  the  Bracklinn 
Falls  (somewhat  wild  and  danger- 
ous), and  the  mountain  of  Ben 
LedL  The  Dreadnought  Hotel 
at  Callander  is  the  fovourite  stop< 
ping-plaoe  of  tourists  who  visit 
the  Trossachs,  Loch  Katrine,  Lake 
of  Menteith,  Clachan  of  Bal- 
quhidder  (where  Bob  Boy  is  bu- 
ried), Loch  Voil,  and  many  other 
places  immortaliised  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels  and  poems.  The 
visitor  here  can  have  salmon  and 
trout-fishing  in  Loch  Yennachar 
and  Loch  Lubnaig.  From  the  rail 
at  Callander  the  tourist  perceives 
the  entrance  to  the  Trossachs ;  but 
instead  of  pursuing  this  beautiful 
scenery,  I  kept  on  by  the  new  line 
of  railway  which  has  been  con- 
structed right  away  to  Oban. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Callander 
the  raflway  begins  to  skirt  Loch 
Lubnaig,  traversing  the  whole  of 
its  length.  As  we  went  past,  the 
day  was  perfectly  lovely,  and  a 
fairer  sight  could  not  be  looked 
upon  than  the  one  we  now  beheld. 
At  Strathyre  the  natural  attrac- 
tions began  to  assume  a  wilder 
aspect  j  and  this  continued  until 
we  reached  Loch  Earn  Head, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the 
head  of  Loch  Earn.  Here,  again, 
we  were  so  fortunate  in  the 
weather,  that  a  second  far-stretch- 
ing pictore,  surpassingly  beautiful, 


was  presented  to  the  view.  Li 
looking  down  Loch  Earn  I  was 
totally  obHvious  of  such  minor 
matters  as  that  Parliament  was 
in  the  throes  of  the  Land  Bill ; 
and  I  had  completely  forgotten 
that  there  was  such  a  person  in 
existence  aa  Mr.  Bradlaugh. 

From  this  point,  or  shortly 
afterwards,  the  single  line  of  rail- 
way began  to  toil  up  a  long  ascent 
into  the  mountains.  Passing 
Killin  at  the  head  of  Loch  Tay, 
we  traversed  the  striking  valley 
of  Glen  Dochart  By  the  time 
Crianlarich  and  Tyndrum  were 
reached  the  clouds  had  begun  to 
gather,  and  we  could  see  them 
chasing  each  other  round  the 
breasts  of  the  mountains  like 
mighty  giants.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 
view  about  Tyndrum.  This  place 
is  high  up  in  the  mountains,  and 
shower  after  shower  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  the  in- 
tervals, however,  allowing  us  Ml 
opportunity  for  taking  in  the  sub- 
lime features  of  the  prospect. 
Nestling  at  the  foot  of  one  black 
and  rugged  mountain  was  a  little 
kirk,  with  the  manse  close  by,  in 
which,  if  time  had  permitted  me 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  I  should 
probably  have  found  the  counter- 
part of  Goldsmith's  parson,  a  man 
'  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a 
year.'  I  wonder,  however,  where 
the  congregation  comes  from  in 
this  Highlfuad  parish,  for  human 
habitations  were  like  angels' 
visits,  '  few  and  far  between.'  At 
Tyndrum  is  the  highest  inhabited 
house  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is 
occupied  by  a  shepherd,  who  ought 
to  have  the  soul  of  a  poet  whether 
he  has  or  not,  for  he  must  con- 
tinually gaze  upon  a  scene  which, 
while  sublime  in  summer,  must 
be  absolutely  terrible  in  winter. 
Beaching  Dalmally,  which  is  in 
the  vale  of  Glen  Orchy,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  this  my  halting- 
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place.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to 
find  a  good  hotel  here,  for  it  is  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  fishing  dis- 
trict, and  the  country  round  is 
delightfully  wooded  and  watered. 
Here  and  there  I  caught  glimpses 
of  modern  disciples  of  Izaak 
Walton,  and  the  patience  with 
which  they  stood  through  sun- 
shine and  storm  alike  reminded 
me  of  the  ill-natured  phrase  which 
bluff  Dr.  Johnson  applied  to 
anglers.  We  formed  a  tolerably 
strong  party  at  the  table-cPhSte 
dinner  that  evening,  and  I  recog- 
nised my  friends  the  anglers  drop- 
ping in  one  after  the  other,  in 
several  cases  exhibiting  proofs  of 
their  skill  in  the  shape  of  beauti- 
ful trout  The  fish  were  not 
very  large,  for  it  was  as  yet  rather 
early  in  the  season,  but  one 
weighed  three  pounds.  I  may 
mention  that  Mr.  D.  Fraser,  mine 
host  of  the  Dalmally  Hotel,  Glen 
Orchy  (which  is  in  the  heart  of 
Argyllshire),  will  shortly  open 
another  hotel  where  it  will  be 
an  unspeakable  boon.  I  mean  at 
Loch  Awe,  overlooking  the  famous 
lake,  a  situation  almost  without  a 
rival.         * 

Next  day  I  made  a  pedestrian 
tour  of  eleven  nules,  and  the 
scenery  through  which  I  then 
passed  is  admitted  by  competent 
authorities  to  be,  considering  its 
extent,  the  sublimest  in  the  Brit- 
ish islands.  Beginning  the  walk 
about  midway  between  Dalmally 
and  Loch  Awe  station,  I  came 
first  to  the  old  castle  of  Kilchum, 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe.  This 
ruin  is  more  romantically  situate 
than  any  other  that  I  have  seen. 
As  to  its  beauty  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  surroundings,  I  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton ;  for  in 
the  space  of  one  short  half -hour 
the  lights  and  shadows  danced 
about  the  castle  in  such  fantastic 
shapes  that  a  painter  might  have 
obtained  a  score  of  representational 


all  equally  striking  and  beautifaL. 
I  next  skirted  Loch  Awe  itselF^ 
having  on  one  side  of  me  the  broad, 
base  of  the  lofty  Ben  Cruachau. 
The  circumference  of  this  moun- 
tain, one  of  the  highest  in  Scot- 
land, is  about  twenty  miles,  and. 
during  the  day  I  passed  round 
half  of  it.    Loch  Awe  is  weird 
and  awe-inspiring   to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.   Even  on  a  toler- 
ably clear  day  its  waters  appear 
black  and  fearful,  while  on  one  side 
lofty  and  precipitous  mountains 
run  sheer  down  into  the  loch.  The 
dark  waters  are  deeper  than  those 
of  any  lake  in  Scotland,  being  in 
some  parts,  I  believe,  practicallj 
unfathomable.      Perfect     silence 
reigned  as  I  wended  my  way  on- 
wajrds,   with  the  whole   of  this 
magnificent  prospect  to  myself. 
At  length,  however,  a  bend  in  the 
road  revealed  a  drove  of  Highland 
cattle  coming  furiously  on.  What 
was  to  be  done  f  was  the  anxious 
query  of  this  nervous  Southerner. 
I  did  not  like  the  look  of  these 
cattle,  and  yet  I  saw  that  their 
leader    had   perceived    me.     He 
was  a  black  animal,  with  lonp; 
powerful   horns,  and  that  wild 
impudent  look  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  Rosa  Bonheur*s  pic- 
tures of  these  rough  shaggy  cattle. 
The  road  was  narrow,  with  masses 
of  broken  rock  and  shrubs  on  the 
side  nearest  the  water.   Throwing 
my  sketching  materials  and  um- 
brella down  amongst  the  rocks,  I 
hastily  followed  them  myselL     I 
got  under  an   overhanging  rock, 
which,  with  a  tree  growing  out  of 
the   clefts,  prevented  me    from 
being  seen.    By  and  by  I  ven« 
tured  to  look  above,  and  there, 
peering  down  just  above  me,  was 
my  little  black  friend.     He  was 
evidently  nonplussed,  and  won- 
dered what  had  become  of  me. 
He  had  certainly  seen  me.    I  had 
now  a  glimpse  of  him  without 
being  perceived  in  return.     Whe- 
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ther  he  thought  I  had  disap- 
pearad  into  the  lake  or  not,  I  can- 
not tell ;  hut  he  at  last  passed  on 
with  all  his  companions,  and,  as 
Ban3ran6ay8  in  his  immortal  alle- 
goij,  *  I  saw  him  no  more.' 

Emeiging  from  my  hiding-place^ 
I  again  took  to  the  road,  and  hegan 
to  walk  throngli  the  famous  Pass 
of  Brander,  one  of  the  most  rugged, 
and  in  some  respects  the  grandest, 
in  Scotland.  Looking  upwards 
on  hoth  sides,  the  eye  almost  be- 
comes dizzy  with  the  sight.  Here, 
again,  on  one  side  the  enormous 
clifGs  come  sheer  down  into  the 
Awe,  with  not  so  much  as  a  foot- 
hold. The  pass  is  historic,  and 
at  its  end,  by  the  river,  is  the 
narrow  defile  where  Bruce,  single- 
handed,  is  said  to  have  cut  off  a 
whole  army  of  his  enemies.  Wal- 
lace had  here  also  a  desperate 
%ht  with  an  Irish  chief,  and 
cairns  are  raised  in  memory  of 
the  struggle  and  of  those  who 
peiished  in  it.  The  Pass  of  Bran- 
der  is  still  one  of  the  few  abodes 
of  the  eagle  in  Scotland.  As 
I  walked  through  it  I  saw  se- 
veral immense  ravens  and  other 
wild  birds.  The  railway  to  Oban 
skirts  this  Pass,  but  it  does  not 
disfigTire  the  view  for  the  pedes- 
trian. Always  sombre  and  im- 
pressive in  winter,  the  Pass  must 
be  terrible  in  its  stormy  grandeur. 
I  sat  down  and  sketched  that 
portion  of  it  in  which  Bruce  en- 
countered his  foes  ;  and  as  I  gazed 
upon  the  wonders  of  this  great 
mountain  fastneas,  the  awful  still- 
ness and  the  majesty  of  the  scene 
sent  a  strange  thrill  through  my 
veins.  Alone  with  Nature,  the 
feeling  which  then  overpowered 
me  remains  still  as  indelible  as  it 
IB  indescribable. 

From  the  Pass  of  Brander  I 
walked  on  to  the  viUage  of  Tay- 
nuilt.  Here,  too,  nan  excellent 
hotel,  which  makes  first-class 
quarters  for  anglers,  the  proprietor 
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having  the  right  of  salmon-fishing 
in  the  river  Awe — a  river,  I  be- 
lieve, not  totally  unknown  to  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P. 
At  Taynuilt  I  took  the  train 
for  Oban.  It  was  nine  o'clock 
as  we  sped  along  the  shore 
of  Loch  Etive.  The  evening 
clouds  had  gathered,  and  here 
were  to  be  seen  dark  masses  of 
water,  rock,  and  vegetation  such 
as  Turner  would  have  loved,  and 
whose  massive  breadth  he  alone 
could  have  transferred  to  canvas. 
In  the  west  there  was  one  great  wide 
bar  of  red  light,  like  a  door  open- 
ing into  another  world.  With 
this  powerful  sunset  effect  fitly 
closed  a  day  of  travel  which  is  for 
ever  imprinted  on  my  memory. 

Oban  is  admirably  situated  for 
all  the  purposes  of  the  traveller, 
and  it  Lb  a  favourite  place  of  resort. 
Here  yachts  fit  out  with  the  ob- 
ject of  cruising  in  the  Hebridean 
seas.  It  is  also  not  far  from  the 
opening  of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
Moreover  the  scenery  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  teems  with  points 
of  interest  for  the  artist  and  the 
lover  of  Nature.  Close  to  the 
town  is  the  castle  of  Dunolly,  at 
the  head  of  a  rock  which  goes 
sheer  down  into  the  sea.  Three 
or  four  miles  in  another  direction 
is  the  great  and  ancient  castle  of 
Dunstaffnage — one  of  the  most 
extensive  ruins  of  its  kind.  It 
was  from  this  castle  that  the 
ancient  stone  was  taken  upon 
which  the  Scottish  kings  were 
formerly  crowned  at  Scone.  The 
stone  is  now  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  it  may  be  seen  be- 
neath Henry  YIL's  chair.  The 
celebrated  Pass  of  Glencoe,  and 
Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Scotland,  are  within  easy  reach 
of  Oban.  Those  who  do  not  ob- 
ject to  walking  cannot  do  better 
than  traverse  the  shores  of  Loch 
Etive,  a  lake  which  teems  with 
legendary  associations.     Inverary 
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is  also  accessible  from  here.  At 
Oban,  amoDgst  other  comfortable 
hotels,  is  one  called  the  Alexandra, 
which  vfUl  bear  comparison,  as 
regards  its  appointments,  with 
any  hotel  in  the  metropolis.  It 
was  strange  to  me,  after  being 
almost  lost  amid  the  wild  moun- 
tain scenery,  to  come  upon  this 
hotel  so  replete  with  comforts. 
The  ladies'  drawing-room  here  is 
a  perfect  picture  of  elegance,  and 
the  whole  place  is  redolent  of  fine 
taste  and  j  udgment .  The  Alexan- 
dra is  a  favourite  resort  of  authors 
and  artists,  to  many  of  whom  Mr. 
MacArthur,  the  proprietor,  is  well 
known.  An  entry  in  the  visitors' 
book  immediately  preceding  my 
own  showed  that  a  few  days  before 
Mr.  Bret  Harte,  Mr.  William 
Black,  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  and 
Mr.  Stoddart,  editor  of  the  Olaa- 
goto  Herald;  amongst  others,  had 
been  staying  there.  Mr.  Pettie, 
B.A.,  and  many  other  artists  are 
also  frequenters  of  this  hotel ;  and 
Mr.  MacArthur  shows  a  sketch- 
book in  which  they  have  left 
mementoes  of  idle  moments,  when 
the  weather  at  Oban  was  not  so 
friendly  as  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit.  On  the  hill  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bay  from  the 
Alexandra  Hotel  are  several  well- 
built  houses,  nestling  amidst  the 
trees,  and  having  excellent  shoot- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood.  Eobert 
Buchanan,  the  poet  and  novelist, 
had  one  of  these  houses  for  several 
seasons ;  and  another  of  them  is 
occupied  every  summer  by  that 
excellent  litterateur  and  able  pro- 
fessor, John  Stuart  Blackie. 

But  I  must  now  pass  on  to  my 
second  journey,  this  time  by  water 
on  a  Clyde  steamer.  It  was  brief, 
but  very  pleasant.  Taking  the 
boat  at  Helensburgh — a  well-laid- 
out  and  salubrious  little  town  in 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Clyde 
— the  first  thing  we  saw  was  the 
Gare  Loch,  which  opens  out  to 


the  north-west  to  within  a  mile  of 
Loch  Long.  To  follow  this  view 
would  have  given  a  day's  intense 
pleasure  of  itself.  On  Roseneath 
Peninsula,  close  in  sight,  is  Rose- 
neath Castle,  a  seat  of  tiie  Duke 
of  Argyll.  The  original  castle  is 
said  to  have  been  captured  by  Sir 
William  Wallace,  who  set  fire  to 
it,  and  then  departed  on  horse- 
back, bounding  over  a  clifif  still 
called  Wallace's  Leap.  On  Loch 
Long  are  several  watering-places, 
Kilcreggan,  Craigrownie,  and 
Cove.  Loch  Groil,  which  opeiis 
out  sharply  from  Loch  Long,  ex- 
hibits great  variety  of  scenery, 
and  is  the  scene  of  Campbell's 
poem  of  *  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter.' 
Resuming  the  journey  down 
the  Clyde,  we  come  to  Kirn  and 
Dunoon,  two  delightful  little 
towns  which  we  bracket  together, 
as  they  run  into  one.  Dunoon 
has  now  become  one  of  the  chief 
bathing-resorts  on  the  Clyde.  It 
has  a  very  ancient  castle,  which 
succeeded  a  still  more  ancient 
fortress  of  the  Norsemen.  The 
more  modem  structure  was  cap- 
tured by  Edward  Baliol,  held  by 
Edward  III.  of  England,  and  was 
recaptured  by  ELing  Robert  III. 
This  castle,  which  was  once  visit- 
ed by  Queen  Mary,  was  the  scene 
of  a  terrible  massacre  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Dunoon 
boasts  a  town  -  hall,  a  parish 
church,  and  many  other  places  of 
worship,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
not  averse  to  recreation,  seeing 
that  they  have  a  skating-rink,  &c. 
Nearly  four  miles  further  south  is 
Inellan,  a  much  smaller  place,  but 
one  very  attractive  for  the  expanse 
of  scenery  which  can  be  viewed 
from  it.  Besides  a  long  stretch 
of  the  firth,  the  tourist  has  a  wide 
view  along  the  Ayrshire  and  Ren- 
frewshire coasts,  while  to  the 
southward  are  Bute  and  Arran. 
Three  miles  again  to  the  south  is 
Toward  Point,  which  flanks  the 
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Borih  side  of  the  entranee  to  the 
Kyles  of  Bate.     The  next  place  of 
interest — ^Rothesay — ^waa   the  ul- 
timate  point  of  my  jonmey  on  thia 
oecaacoL  It  iain  Bote  Island.   Itis 
a  earious  yet  wellrestablished  fact^ 
that  although  so  far  north,  Rotho- 
aay  is  in  climate  the  exact  conn- 
terpart  of  Brighton,  and  that,  too, 
ail  the  year  round.    This,  I  sup- 
pose, is  heeaoae  of  its  ahelteied 
position.    Rothesay  Bay  is  very 
heantifnl,  and  on  the  day  of  my 
arriTal  there  the  water  was  of  a 
blue  so  deep  and  intense,  that  I 
lenuucked  to  a  friend  that  if  any 
artist  ventured  to  reproduce  it  on 
his  canvas,  his  picture  would  be 
rejected  at  the  Boyal  Academy. 
I  am  now  quite  reconciled  to  the 
blaeness    of  Brett's    sea-pieces. 
Rothesay  is  a  Royal  burgh  and 
the  capital  of  Buteshire,  and  is  a 
place  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance as  regards  population,  and 
in  other  respects.     The   castle, 
which  the  Marquis  of  Bute  hsa 
had  well  preserved,  is  a  fine  old 
ruin.    Founded  by  a  Norwegian 
chief  in  1098,  it  was  afterwards 
enlarged,  and  served  as  a  palatial 
fort  of  the  Lords  High  Steward 
of  Scotland.     It  was  captured  in 
1263   by  Haco  of  Norway,  but 
was  soon  retaken  by  the  Scots.   It 
was  an  occasional  residence  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  and  from  it  springs 
the  title   of  Duke  of  Rothesay, 
held    by  the  Prince   of  Wales. 
The    island   of  Bute  has   many 
attractions  for  the  tourist.     Two 
mOes  from  Rothesay  is  Loch  Fad, 
on  whose   north-west   bank  the 
great  tragedian,  Edmund  Kean, 
built  a  house,  which  he  occupied 
for  some  years  after  his  retirement 
from  the  stage.     There  are  also 
five  or  six  other  small  lakes  in  the 
island,  which  add  much  to  its  pic- 
turesquenesa.     Then  there  is  the 
noble  mansion  of  Mount  Stuart, 
the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Eate.    In  St.  Blane's  Yale,  about 


four  milea  from  this,  are  the  mini 
of  a  small  Norman  chapel,  with 
monuments  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars. 

Near  the  town  of  Rothesay — ^so 
near,  in  fact,  as  to  be  almost  a 
continuation  of  it — is  the  delight- 
ful little  watering-place  of  Port 
Bannatyne.  It  is  situate  on  a 
little  bay  of  the  Kyles  of  Bute, 
and  is  built  on  a  hill  which  riaes  to 
the  height  of  875  feet  Close  by 
is  Kaimes  Castle,  which,  in  the 
inhabited  part,  is  a  modem  man- 
sion ;  but  this  is  joined  to  a  tower 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  castle  was  once  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Captain  Sterling,  the 
'  Thunderer'  of  the  Times,  and  it 
was  here  that  John  Sterling  (  whose 
biography  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  restful  pieces  of  writing 
which  Carlyle  has  left  behind 
him)  was  bom.  Loch  Striven  la 
easily  accessible  from  here.  From 
the  Kyles  opposite  Port  Banna- 
tyne it  stretches  eight  miles  north- 
ward to  the  skirts  of  Benmore. 
About  a  mile  west  of  Loch  Striven 
is  South  Hall,  and  the  ingenious 
gentleman  who  laid  out  the 
grounds  of  this  mansion  so  plant- 
ed the  trees  as  to  mako  them  re- 
present the  British  and  French 
armies  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
We  will  not  say  this  was  labour 
lost,  as  it  might  have  been  regard- 
'^d  as  a  great  triumph  on  his  part 

Coming  back  to  Port  Banna- 
tyne, I  must  pause  for  a  moment 
to  mention  the  rapid  and  surpris- 
ing growth  of  hydropathic  estab- 
lishments in  Scotland.  In  Eng- 
land such  establishments  are  few 
and  far  between ;  but  Scotland  is 
becoming  thickly  covered  with 
them.  Many  of  the  buildings 
are  really  palatial  in  appearance ; 
such  are  those  of  Shandon,  not 
far  from  Helensburgh,  Pitlochrie 
in  Perthshire,  Dunblane,  Kilmal- 
colm, Melrose,  &c.,  all  first-class 
establishments.      Rothesay    and 
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Port  Bannatyne  have  also  their 
hydropathic  establishment,  called 
Glenbum,  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Moffat  Its  situation,  overlook- 
ing Eothesay  Bay,  is  very  fine. 
These  establishments  are  novr  ac- 
qniring  a  great  deal  of  patronage 
from  the  people  of  Glasgow,  Edia- 
burgh,  and  other  towns  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  from  people  in 
the  large  English  towns.  I  spent 
one  most  enjoyable  day  at  Glen- 
bum, and  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  any  one  remaining  indisposed, 
or  being  a  dyspeptic  for  a  day,  in 
such  a  locality.  A  new  wing  was 
opened  to  this  establishment  on 
the  day  of  my  visit,  and  there  was 
a  large  dinner-party,  with  a  dance 
afterwards.  The  whole  thing  was 
quite  a  new  experience  for  one 
who  had  been  long  cooped  up  in 
London.  The  baths  here  were 
most  luxurious — Turkish,  Russian, 
vapour,  electro-chemical,  and  I 
know  not  what,  including  sea- 
water  baths  also. 

On  leaving  Rothesay  I  took 
steamer  and  went  up  the  Clyde 
again  to  Wemyss  Bay.  If  I  had 
not  seen  this  place  and  its  sur- 
roundings, I  should  have  said 
that  Rothesay  was  the  very  best 
place  in  which  to  pass  a  month. 
But  over  Wemyss  Bay  and  Skel- 
morlie  I  must  linger  ;  for  here  it 
seems  to  me  that  one  gets  the  per- 
fection of  everything.  Wemyss 
Bay  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
from  the  Glasgow  and  Greenock 
Railway,  so  that  this  is  the  first 
advantage  it  possesses  over  Rothe- 
say ;  for  the  tourist — either  with 
or  without  family — can  travel  to 
it  by  rail  all  the  way  from  Lon- 
don and  the  south.  It  neither  falls 
within  my  province,  nor  is  it 
compatible  to  my  taste,  to  recom- 
mend institutions  promiscuously ; 
but  I  may  say  that  never,  out  of 
my  own  home,  have  I  felt  more 
comfortable  than  I  did  at  the 
Skehnorlie   Hydropathic   Estab- 


lishment I  consider  that  is  a 
great  point  when  you  are  out  for 
enjoyment  and  the  recuperation 
of  your  health.  It  is  presided 
over  by  Ronald  Currie,  M.D.,  who 
is  something  more  than  a  mere 
caterer  for  the  public.  He  is  '  a 
full  man,'  as  Bacon  would  de- 
siderate, and  can  give  you  much 
information — topographical,  geo- 
logical, &c.,  concerning  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  district.  The 
Skelmorlie  establishment  is  built 
of  red  sandstone  in  the  Scottish 
baronial  style,  and  is  noted  for 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its 
situation.  The  cliff  on  which  it 
'  is  built  is  a  bold  rock  of  con- 
glomerate sandstone  and  pebble, 
overgrown  with  trees  and  ivy,  and 
rising  to  a  perpendicular  height  of 
about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
shore-road.  It  would  certainly  be 
impossible  to  find  an  institution 
with  a  finer  outlook.  While  the 
exhausted  visitor  finds  great  bene- 
fit from  the  bracing  but  genial 
air,  he  can,  at  the  same  time,  feast 
his  eyes  on  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  which  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
affords.  Salt-water  baths,  hot  and 
cold,  can  be  had  here  at  any  time, 
the  water  being  pumped  up  from 
the  sea.  The  baths  are  very  com- 
plete and  extensive.  There  is 
probably  no  place  on  the  Clyde 
where  such  a  wonderful  variety 
of  view  can  be  obtained— assuredly 
none  where  sea  and  shore,  moun- 
tain and  sky,  so  harmoniously 
combine  to  produce  shifting  pano- 
ramas and  transformation-scenes 
the  whole  day  long.  The  height 
on  which  the  establishment  stands 
rises  so  abruptly  from  the  shore 
that  you  feel  as  if  overhanging 
the  water.  One  morning  when  I 
awoke  and  looked  out  of  my  bed- 
room-window, the  view  was 
especially  calm  and  peaceful,  the 
sea  lying  motionless  as  an  inland 
lake,  and  its  beautiful  blue  vie- 
ing  with  that  above.     On  other 
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ooeasionB  the  tempest  will  raise 
wild  billows  which  lash  the  hay 
into  fmy.  The  Airan  Hills  can 
be  plainly  distinguiahed  from  here, 
witii  Goatfell  rising  to  a  height 
of  2866  feet  When  I  stayed  at 
the  Skelmorlie  establishment  I 
found  congenial  literary  and  ar- 
tistic society.  Amongst  those 
with  whom  I  sat  down  at  the 
icMtrdPhdte  breakfast  and  dinner 
were  Mrs.  Stnart  Blackie,  Mrs. 
D.  0.  Hill,  sister  of  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  and  herself  an  Edinburgh 
sculptor  of  great  distinction,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Howie  Wylie,  the 
author  of  Thomas  Carlyle:  the 
Man  and  his  Books,  Professor 
Blackie,  who  had  been  staying 
there,  had  left  that  morning. 

There  are  many  spots  well 
worth  exploring  about  Wemyss 
Bay.  There  is  Castle  Wemyss 
itself,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John 
Bums  of  the  Ounard  line.  Then 
there  is  Kelly  Castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Young,  the  friend  of 
livingsiione.  There  is  a  reference 
to  this  neighbourhood  in  an  old 
ballad: 

*  There  Ibred  a  carle  on  KeUy-barn  braes, 
Hejr,  an*  the  me  grows  bonnie  wi* 
thrme.' 

The  artist  will  find  many  pictur- 
esque spots  here  on  the  track  of 
the  babbling  bum,  which  runs 
through  a  most  romantic  glen, 
sacred  to  the  brownies  and  other 
fairy  folk.  At  one  point  past 
Binney  Hill,  the  visitor  may  ob- 
tain a  fine  view  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Clyde,  with  Dunoon, 
Kim,  and  Hunter's  Quay,  the 
entrance  to  Holy  Loch,  Ben 
Lomond,  and  the  surrounding 
hills.  In  the  grounds  of  Kelly, 
Livingstone's  two  Africans,  Susi 
and  Chuma,  have  reared  a  perfect 
facsimile  of  the  hut  which  they 
*  built  in  the  AMcan  swamp  for 
their  sick  master,  and  in  which 
tiie  great  traveller  died. 
Ihverkip,     with    its    Eoman 


bridge,  should  also  be  visited, 
and  Ardgowan,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Michael  Shaw-Stewart.  There 
are  many  witch-stories  in  connec- 
tion with  Inverkip.  Skelmorlie 
Castle  is  but  a  short  walk  from 
Wemyss  Bay.  It  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  but  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  John  Graham,  who  has 
rebuilt  the  old  ruin  at  his  own 
expense.  The  place  is  now  very 
charming  and  picturesque.  Mr* 
Graham  has  the  finest  collection 
of  pictures,  considering  their  num- 
ber, which  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
contains  four  of  Tnmer's  master- 
pieces, including  'The  Yale  of 
Tempe,'  Holman  Hunt's  'Christ 
among  the  Doctors,'  Miiller's 
'Acropolis,'  Gainsborough's  'Two 
Sisters'  (which  alone  cost  6000^.), 
Millais'  'Cavalier,'  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy a  few  years  ago;  Baron 
Leys'  '  Christmas  at  Antwerp 
during  the  Spanish  Occupation,' 
Eosa  Bonheur's  '  Highland  Eaid,' 
Ary  Scheflfer's  *  St.  John  in  Pat- 
mos'  and '  Mary  at  the  Sepulchre,' 
Ger6me*s  'Nile  Boat,'  Cooke's 
*  Venice  by  Moonlight,'  and  strik- 
ing examples  by  Linnell,  Land- 
seer,  Birket  Foster,  D.  Roberts, 
Noel  Paton,  Wilkie,  C.  Stonfield, 
and  Scott  Lauder.  Near  Skel* 
morlie  have  been  found  a  serpent 
mound  and  other  remains,  which 
are  regarded  as  pointing  clearly  to 
Draid  worship.  Not  very  far 
from  here  is  Largs,  where  was 
fought  the  famous  battle  between 
the  Scots  and  the  Norwegians  on 
the  3d  of  October  1263.  The 
numbers  said  to  have  taken  part 
in  this  battle  have  doubtless  been 
exaggerated.  Carlyle,  in  his  Earli/ 
Kings  of  Norway^  says,  'Divide 
these  numbers  by  ten,  and  the 
excellently  brief  and  lucid  sum- 
mary by  Buchanan  may  be  taken 
as  the  approximately  true  and 
exact'  But  whatever  may  be  the 
case  as  to  the  numbers  engaged  in. 
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the  batUe,  the  result  of  the  action 
itself  wajs  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, seeing  that  it  freed  Scot* 
land  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Norsemen.  The  village  of  Fairlie 
and  its  castle  are  amongst  the 
otherinterestiDgpoiuts  with  which 
the  Wemyss  Bay  district  abounds. 
Diversifying  my  proceedings  as 
much  as  possible,  on  another 
occasion  I  made  a  little  pedestrian 
tour  to  Loch  Lomond,  starting 
from  my  head-quarters  at  Helens- 
burgh. Nearly  three  miles  to  the 
east  of  Helensbuigh  are  the  high- 
est points  of  the  Cardross  Hills, 
which  are  almost  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  afford 
splendid  views  over  the  upper 
Frith  of  the  Clyde,  and  over 
Strathendrick  and  Loch  Lomond. 
I  kept  to  the  main  path  over  the 
opposite  hills.  Had  I  expressly 
ordered  the  day  for  the  occasion 
it  could  not  have  been  lovelier, — 
sunny  all  the  way,  but  with  a  light 
breeze  which  made  the  exercise 
of  walking  delightfully  invigorat- 
ing. The  bird  and  insect  life 
along  the  whole  route  was  some- 
thing wonderful.  All  Nature  had 
awoke  to  beauty.  I  had  a  com- 
panion nearly  all  the  way  in  the 
shape  of  a  cuckoo,  whose  notes 
now  seemed  close  to  my  ear  and 
now  four  or  five  miles  away.  A 
couple  of  young  squirrels  I  saw 
hopping  about  in  the  sunshine ; 
while  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of 
the  variety  in  the  feathered  tribe 
I  came  across,  including  the  wag- 
tail, the  bullfinch,  the  thrush,  and 
the  starliug.  Grandly  solitary  were 
the  hills,  and  one  was  stirred 
deeply  as  now  and  then  in  the 
clefts  of  the  mountains  I  came 
upon  some  little  place  of  worship 
in  which  those  grand  patriots  and 
martyrs  of  a  past  age,  the  Cove- 
nanters, no  doubt  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting.  One's  soxd 
thrilled  as  it  contrasted  the  stern- 
ness and  grandeur  of  life   then 


with  its  lack  of  danger  and  of 
trial,  its  ease  and  its  effeminacyy 
in  our  own  days. 

Having  a  particular  dislike — 
except  'as  artistic  subjects — to 
Highland  cattle,  of  course  I  was 
doomed  to  be  the  sport  of  circum- 
stances in  this  respect.  It  seemed 
as  though  droves  of  these  small 
beasts  had  collected  together  for 
the  special  purpose  of  annoying 
me.  I  have  mentioned  one  en- 
counter on  the  bank  of  Loch  Awe, 
and  now  I  was  faXed  to  have 
another.  Pacing  leisurely  along, 
having  accomplished  nearly  half 
my  journey,  I  heard  a  bellowing 
behind  me,  as  though  all  the  bulla 
of  Bashan  (I  am  supposing  there 
were  a  goodly  number  of  those 
historic  cattle)  had  been  let  loose. 
Looking  round,  I  saw  that  a  drove 
of  the  Highland  cattle  had  just 
emeiged  from  a  private  cross-road 
into  the  main  road,  and  were 
rapidly  coming  up  with  me.  It 
was  scarcely  dignified  to  run, 
though  I  should  not  have  scrupled 
to  do  so  on  the  score  of  dignity, 
had  I  not  been  afraid  that  so 
glaring  a  display  of  the  white 
feather  would  rather  have  encour- 
aged my  supposed  pursuers  than 
otherwise.  I  have  no  doubt  these 
cattle  were  harmless  enough,  but 
then  on  the  spot  one  does  not 
always  regard  these  matters  philo- 
sophically. I  was  near  a  farm- 
house, and  perceiving  a  gate  open 
into  some  enclosure,  I  resolved 
upon  my  course  of  action.  As 
soon  as  the  first  beast  came  nearly 
up  to  me  I  waved  my  umbrella 
wildly  in  his  face,  and  turned  him 
from  the  road  into  the  enclosure. 
The  ruse  succeeded  admirably. 
All  the  rest  of  the  animals  followed 
their  leader,  and  I  was  once  more 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
main  road.  But  soon  after  ac-  * 
complishing  this  feat,  I  saw  com- 
ing along  some  distance  behind 
the  herdsman  in  whose  care  these 
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cttfle  apparently  were.  When  he 
came  up  to  the  open  gate,  and  saw 
that  the  cattle  had  heen  all  nn- 
authonaedly  dispersed  in  a  wide 
field  which  did  not  belong  to  them, 
he  waxed  exceeding  wroth.  I 
could  hear  him  expressing  his 
feelings  in  choice  Gaelic,  and  al- 
though I  could  not  understand 
his  eomminatory  phrases,  I  felt 
that  the  damnatory  daixses  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  were  a  mere 
trifle  to  them.  It  was,  perhaps, 
too  had  of  me;  hat  in  getting 
those  heasts  together  again  I  had 
certainly  left  the  herdsman  a  task 
which  wonld  make  large  demands 
npon  his  patience,  as  well  as  his 
agility  and  industry. 

1  walked  from  Helensburgh  to 
Los?,  nearly  ten  miles,  coming  out 
upon  the  shore  of  Loch  Lomond  at 
a  point  about  a  third  of  its  whole 
length  frrm  the  southern  extremity. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  grand 
panorama  which  during  this 
Walk  opened  out  before  me  upon 
reaching  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
whence  I  could  see  a  stretch  of 
some  fifteen  miles  of  the  magnifi- 
cent loch,  aptly  called  the  '  queen 
of  British  lakes.'  Something  of 
the  feeling  of  Keats  inspired  me, 
when  he  wrote  after  first  looking 
into  Chapman's  *  Homer :'  • 

'Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the 
skiee 
When  A  new  planet  swims  into  his 
keo; 
Or  like  stoat  Cortez,  when  with  eagle 
eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  hia 
men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  mild  sur- 
mise— 
Silent,  npon  a  peak  in  Darien.' 

Loch  Lomond  may  well  he  said 
to  contain  within  itself  all  the 
English  and  Welsh  lakes,  for  in 
some  parts  it  is  as  lovely  as  the 
most  exquiaitely  heautiful  lake  in 
ihe  United  Kingdom,  while  in 
otiier  parte  it  has  a  sublimity 
equal  also  to  that  of  any  other. 
It  combines   pastoral  loveliness 


with  extraordinary  grandeur.  To^ 
me  it  appeared  like  a  revelation 
from  some  other  world  than  ours. 
Looking  to  the  north,  the  great 
head  of  Ben  Lomond  seemed  to 
bend  down  over  the  waters ;  oppo- 
site me  the  shore  was  richly  wood- 
ed with  trees  clothed  in  every 
variety  of  green,  while  the  sun 
shining  down  upon  the  hosom  of 
the  lake  made  it  scintillate  with 
diamonds;  and  away  to  the  south, 
at  a  distance  of  some  6ve  or  six' 
miles,  I  could  clearly  perceive 
many  of  those  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque islands  with  which  the 
loch  abounds.  Loch  Lomond 
proper  is  twenty-five  miles  in 
length ;  but  from  Balloch  ferry  to 
its  northern  extremity  the  dis- 
tance is  really  thirty-five  miles, 
and  the  lake  is  eight  miles  across 
at  its  widest  part.  The  northern 
part  of  the  lake  is  very  deep,  being 
120  fathoms  at  the  foot  of  Ben 
Lomond.  Five  large  streams  enter 
the  lake  at  various  points.  There 
are  thirty -two  islieinds  scattered 
over  the  loch.  If  the  tourist  tra- 
verses the  whole  length  of  the 
lake  by  steamer,  beginning  at  the 
southern  extremity,  he  will  see 
first  on  the  bank  to  the  right  the 
Lennoxes'  old  stronghold,  Balloch 
Castle.  Further  on  is  Hossdhu, 
the  seat  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun. 
At  Luss,  near  by,  the  visitor 
can  be  very  comfortably  accom- 
modated at  the  Colquhoun  Arms, 
and  here  he  is  perhaps  at  one  of 
the  most  striking  points  of  the 
lake,  for  on  the  opposite  side  is 
Ben  Lomond.  The  ascent  of  the 
mountain  is  made  from  Eowar- 
dennan,  and  on  a  clear  day  the 
view  from  the  top,  which  is  3192 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  very  fine. 
In  one  place  the  tourist  can  look 
down  a  perpendicular  descent  of 
some  two  thousand  feet.  Tarbet 
is  another  capital  place  to  stay  at; 
and  about  a  mile  south,  on  the 
opposite    shore,    is    Eob    Roy's 
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Bock,  or  Prison,  a  mass  of  granite 
rising  precipitately  out  of  the 
water  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet  Here  he  nsed  to  keep 
the  people  whom  he  captured 
nntil  they  paid  him  tribute.  From 
Tarbet  one  can  go  by  coach 
round  the  head  of  Loch  Long,  and 
through  Glencoe  to  Inyeraiy  and 
Dalmally.  Passengers  intending 
to  go  to  the  Trossachs  are  landed 
at  Inversnaid,  on  the  Stirlingshire 
side  of  the  loch.  Not  far  from  In- 
versnaid are  the  Wallace  and  Inver- 
glas  islets  and  Eob  Eoy's  Cave.  In 
the  latter  Robert  Bruce  found  shel- 
ter after  the  battle  of  Dairy  in  1306. 
Over  on  the  other  side  are  the  two 
mountains — Ben  Yane,  3004  feet, 
and  Ben  Yoirlich,  3330  feet  high. 
The  steamer  stops  at  Ardlui  pier, 
which  is  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  lake ;  and  a  little  to  the  north 
of  this  place  is  Inveraman,  at  the 
foot  of  Ben  Lui,  a  splendid  moun- 
tain, 3651  feet  high.  From  here 
and  from  Ardlui  coaches  start  to 
the  most  romantic  of  the  Highland 
districts.  After  three  or  four 
hours'  sketching  near  Luss,  I 
walked  back  to  Helensbuigh,  hav- 
ing this  day  covered  twenty-one 
miles  on  foot. 

I  cannot  close  this  account 
without  mentioning  a  voyage 
which  I  madefrom  Oban  to  Helens- 
burgh by  the  swift  line  of  steamers 
running  through  the  Crinan  Canal. 
The  routes  which  these  steamers 
take  are  most  beautiful  and  multi- 
farious, and  those  who  have  not 
journeyed  by  them  have  yet  a  rich 
treat  in  store.  Mr.  David  Mac- 
brayne,  who  manages  the  whole 
of  this  line  of  steamers,  has  cer- 
tainly brought  the  art  of  water- 
travelling  to  a  great  pitch  of  per- 
fection. I  had  not  time  for  some 
of  the  longer  voyages,  such  as  to 
Stomoway,  or  round  to  Thurso  by 
Cape  Wrath,  but  the  voyage  I  did 
take  was  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 


able in  my  recollection.  Starting 
from  Oban,  we  had  a  smart  blow 
from  the  Atlantic  after  passing 
Kerrera  and  Easdale  islands.  One 
poor  fellow  on  board  had  a  rather 
vivid  experience  of  the  rolling 
wave  and  the  rolling  stomach,  but 
I  escaped  with  a  little  feeling  of 
dizziness  in  the  head*  Between 
Scarba  and  the  island  of  Jura  is 
the  dangerous  whirlpool  of  Corry- 
vreckan,  which  figures  in  Scottish 
ballad  literature.  Passing  through 
part  of  the  Sound  of  Jura^  we 
came  to  Crinan  at  the  head  of  the 
canal  of  that  name,  where  we  had 
to  take  to  a  smaller  boat.  The 
canal  is  nine  miles  long,  and  has 
many  lochs  in  its  course,  so  that^ 
the  day  being  lovely,  the  passen- 
gers got  out  and  wsJked  some 
distance  along  the  banks  of  the 
canal.  Kot  far  from  the  canal  is 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Malcolm  of  Poltal- 
loch.  At  the  end  of  the  canal 
are  Lochgilphead,  near  the  open- 
ing of  Loch  Fyne,  and  Ardri- 
shaig,  where  we  now  took  the 
fine  Clyde  steamer,  the  lona. 
Passing  through  the  Kyles  of 
Bute,  with  their  picturesque  banks 
dotted  over  with  the  residences  of 
rich  Glasgow  merchants  and 
others,  we  came  to  Eothesay.  The 
Clyde  from  this  place  to  my 
destination,  Helensburgh,  I  have 
previously  described. 

I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  from  my  brief  experiences  of 
the  Highlands  I  can  readily  under- 
stand the  Scotchman's  passionate 
love  of  his  country.  It  is  a  noble 
land,  one  where  every  foot  of 
ground  seems  to  teem  with  legend- 
ary and  historical  associations. 
'  Land  of  the  mountain  and  the 
flood,'  as  Scott  says,  it  excels  in 
scenic  splendours  which  may  well 
tip  the  artist's  pencil  with  the 
flame  of  genius,  and  kindle  into 
new  and  divine  raptures  the  soul 
of  the  poet. 
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Tkebb  really  wasn't  a  aonnd  to 
be  heaxd,  only  tlie  click- clack  of 
my  knitting-iieedles  and  the  rufl- 
timg  of  Jenny's  lx)ok ;  and  so  I 
have  solemnly  aasured  her;  but 
she  is  nervons  and  obstinate,  and 
has  maintained  a  dignified  silence 
ever  since. 

It  is  a  beautiful  nighty  with  a 
deUcions  soutli  wind  blowing  di- 
lect  from  the  sea,  a  cloadless  sky, 
and  a  mnltitnde  of  stars.  Win- 
dows and  doors  are  thrown  open, 
and  the  cool  breeze  pours  in, 
creating  quite  a  commotion  among 
the  books  and  papers  on  the  table, 
and  fanning  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
np  the  chimney  in  a  way  horribly 
Bu^^estiye  of  an  explosion  to 
Jenny's  nervous  imagination. 

'Whafs  thatr  she  says  sud- 
denly. 
«Whatr 
'That!    Listen  r 
Again  I  listen  intently;  but 
the  only  sound  that  comes  to  my 
ears  is  the  distant  roll  of  waves 
as  they  break  on  the  shore  below, 
and  the  long  continuous  hiss  of 
the  lizards  in  the  garden.  Far  off, 
the  monotonous  beat  of  a  drum 
and  an  occasional  shouting  from 
the  neighbouring   estate,  where 
the  Congoes  are  making  merry; 
near  by,  the  bloodthirsty  mosqui- 
toes singing  in  our   ears,  while 
selecting  the  moat  inviting  spot 
on  our  &ces  for  a  good  long  drink ; 
otherwise,  not  a  sound. 

'I  don't  hear  anything;  it 
must  be  a  poor  old  jumbee,'  I  say, 
laughing. 

For  answer  I  get  a  look  of 
mingled  scorn  and  pity,  a  look 
that  Jenny's  noeeflEtvours  and  she 


excels  in.  How  often  have  I  not 
seen  her  bestow  that  self-same 
glance  on  an  unoffending  admirer, 
making  the  poorunfortunate  quake 
in  his  boots,  and  show  an  anxiety 
to  hide  himself  away  under  the 
table  that  1  quite  sympathised 
with,  till  I  found  that  Jenny's 
little  looks  were  nothing  when 
you  got  used  to  them  1 

*  There,  I  heard  it  again  1'  she 
says,  in  an  emphatic  whisper, 
looldng  defiantly  at  me. 

'H^trd  whatf  My  dear  girl, 
what  is  it  you  imagine  you  have 
heard  f  I  ask  tessingly. 

<0,  I  can't  tell!  Something 
awful !  You  miui  be  dea^  Bessie, 
if  you  can't  hear  it  It's  like — 
like — O,  I  never  heard  anything 
Uke  it  before  1' 

'  Now  you  mention  it,  I  do  hear 
something  horrible,'  I  answer,  imi- 
tating her  frightened  undertone ; 
'but  it  is  one  of  those  mysterious 
sounds  easily  explained  by  a  per- 
son of  superior  intelligence.  It  is 
caused  by  Cuffee  having  forgotten 
to  dose  his  mouth  before  going  to 
sleep,  and  those  guttural  groans 
are  really  only  innocent  snores. 
Where  is  Anna  Maria)  She  ought 
to  wake  him.'  And  raising  my 
voice,  I  call  loudly  and  repeatedly 
in  my  shrillest  tones,  'Anna 
Maria!  Angelina!  AnnaMari-a! 
Angeli-nal' 

*  Depend  on  it,  they  are  both 
fast  asleep  too.  They  are  the 
laziest  servants  in  the  island. 
What's  the  good  of  calling  themi 
We  might  all  be  murdered,  and 
call  till  doomsday,  and  they  would 
never  hear  us  V 

Poor  Jenny,  she  is  very  cross 
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to-night,  though  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  tell  the  real  cause  of  her 
ill-humour.  There  are  the  mos- 
quitoes, the  postponement  of  his 
Excellency's  ball,  the  (to  her)  in- 
tolerable quiet  and  dulness  of  a 
country  house,  the  non-appearance 
of  Jack  from  town,  where  he  has 
spent  the  whole  afternoon,  leaving 
us  two  lonely  unprotected  women 
to  dine  alone ;  there  is  the  mys- 
terious noise,  Cuffee's  sonorous 
snores ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  our  possible  assassination. 

*I  do  wish  Culfee  wouldn't 
make  that  horrible  noise,  and 
Anna  Maria  would  come  when 
she  is  called,'  she  says  peeyishly.  - 
*  Bessie,  you  mighi  go  and  wake 
him !'  This  in  a  very  sad  and 
broken  voice ;  and  looking  at  her 
dejected  attitude,  and  remember- 
ing her  heavy  trials,  I  take  pity 
on  her,  and  humour  her  just  for 
this  once  only. 

'  Cuffee !  Anna  Maria !'  I  call 
at  the  pitch  of  my  voice  as  I  cross 
the  dining-room.  '  Cuffee !  Anna 
Mari-a  !'  and  as  I  enter  the  pantry 
the  snoring  ceases. 

'  0  Cuffee,  where  art  thou  V  I 
sing,  in  impassioned  tone8,apostro- 
phising  a  black  heap  in  the  comer, 
which,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  crazy 
kerosene  lamp  swinging  from  a 
beam  in  the  roof,  looks  like  the 
little  wretch  curled  up,  but  on 
nearer  inspection  turns  out  to  be 
a  bag  of  yams.  He  must  be  some- 
where close  by,  though,  for  he  has 
commenced  again,  and  the  grunt- 
ing seems  just  behind  me.  Fol- 
lowing the  sound,  I  trace  it  under 
the  table  to  a  big  deep  tub. 

*  Get  out  of  this,  you  little  pest !' 
I  exclaim  wrathf ully ;  and,  thrust- 
ing my  arm  down  to  give  him  a 
tug  or  pinch,  as  the  opportunity 
offers,  find  not  the  hani  woolly 
head  I  had  expected,  but — ^mo- 
lasses !    Ugh ! 

*  O  Jenny,  do  come  and  help 
me;  I  am   covered  with  nasty 


sticky    molasses!'    I    cry,    hal£ 
laughing,  half  vexed. 

'I  told  you  so!'  she  remarks 
triumphantly,  making  her  appear- 
ance with  her  skirts  pulled  up, 
and  standing  on  tiptoe. 

This  statement  is  so  obviously 
untrue,  that  I  take  no  notice  of  it. 
I  will  simply  remark,  en  passant, 
that  it  is  one  of  Jenny's  little 
ways,  which,  as  well  as  her  little 
looks,  are  nothing  when  you  are 
used  to  them. 

*  I  can't  find  the  animal  any- 
where,' I  say,  plunging  my  drip- 
ping hand  into  a  tub  of  water, 
and  scrubbing  it  vigorously. 

Jenny  advances  cautioudy,  still 
on  tiptoe,  being  in  mortal  fear  of 
cockroaches,  centipedes,  scorpions, 
and  all  other  creeping  and  flying 
horrors.  She  peers  into  the  cor- 
ners and  under  the  table  and 
chairs,  and,  opening  the  cup- 
board, looks  suspiciously  into 
each  shelf. 

*  He  isn't  in  here,  that's  very 
certain,'  she  says,  as  we  leave  the 
pantty,  she  first,  I  following 
slowly. 

'  Come  along !'  she  calls  impa- 
tiently, glancing  at  me  over  her 
shoulder;  the  next  moment  she 
staggers  forward,  and  falls  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor  close  to  the  side- 
board. 

*My  goodness,  Jenny!'  and, 
running  to  pick  her  up,  I  stumble 
over  something,  and,  tripping  up, 
fall  heavily  on  the  top  of  her,  my 
chin  and  her  shotdder  making 
pleasant  acquaintance. 

*0  heavens,  Bessie!  Where 
are  you?*  she  screams  helplessly. 

*  Here  I  am,  on  the  top  of  you,' 
I  say  feebly ;  and  then  those  im- 
mortal lines  *from  Mr.  Gilbert'^ 
famous  Bab  Ballads  flash  through 
my  mind : 

*  Freddy  fainted  on  a  stool. 

And  Johnnj  on  the  top  of  Freddy.' 

I  murmur  them  to  myself  with 
great  satisfaction,  for  it  is  the  first 
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time  in  my  life  I  have  ever  le- 
membeied  a  quotation  that  suited 
the  occasion. 

<Do  get  ofi^  Beflsie!  Aren't 
yon  contented  with  breaking  my 
shonlderf  Do  yon  want  to 
smother  me  as  well  f 

She  has  melted  into  tears ;  and 
as  this  is  one  of  the  little  ways  I 
am  not  used  to,  I  sciamhle  on  my 
feet,  and  she  sits  limp  and  help- 
less on  the  iioor,  wiping  her  eyes 
and  declaring  she  has  broken 
erety  bone  in  her  body. 

*What  on  earth  made  yon 
tnmble  down  all  in  a  heap  like 
thatf  I  say,  taming  aside  to  hide 
a  langh.  At  the  same  moment  I 
catch  sight  of  a  long  dark  object 
sticking  out  from  nnder  the  side- 
board. 

*•  Why,  it*s  a  foot !'  I  ezdaim. 

*Whatf  says  Jenny,  jumping 
up,  foigetfal  of  fractured  bones 
and  dislocated  shoulders.  'A 
foot!    Where f 

I  point  at  the  black  shiny 
thing,  and  she  beats  a  hasty  re- 
treat to  the  drawing-room  door. 

'  Hush !  wait  here  while  I  go 
and  call  Anna  Maria.' 

*  My  goodness,  Bessie !'  she  cries, 
in  an  agonised  whisper,  clinging 
to  me ;  '  you  can't  leave  me  here 
alone  with  a  man's  foot  V 

At  this  moment  the  snoring, 
which  had  ceased  when  Jenny 
fell,  commences  again.  A  light 
dawns  on  me. 

*Why,  it's  only  Coffee,  after 
all !'  I  say,  laughing. 

Jenny  stares  blankly  at  me  for 
a  few  seconds,  then  at  the  offend- 
ing black  foot,  with  all  the  dusty 
toes  looking  insolently  up  at  her. 

'So  ihafs  it,  is  itf  she  says 
calmly.  But  the  expression  ot 
her  face  is  something  to  see,  and 
I  am  thankfnl  Cuffee  is  the 
offender,  and  not  I. 

'O  for  a  broom!'  she  cries, 
drawing  a  long  breath  and  look- 
ing wildly  zound ;  and  then  msb- 


ing  past  me  into  the  pantry, 
vengeance  being  stroDger  than 
her  fear  of  'roaches  and  scorpions, 
she  returns  with  the  largest  and 
heaviest  broom  in  the  house,  and, 
with  a  grim  chuckle  of  enjoys 
ment,  'she  goes  for  that  nigger 
Cuffee.' 

I  feel  this  to  be  a  taming-point 
in  my  life,  for  this  is  the  second 
happy  quotation  I  have  perpe- 
tiated  to-night;  before  I  am  a 
minate  older,  though,  I  must 
humbly  apologise  to  Ah  Sin  for 
the  liberty  I  have  taken. 

'  Take  that,  and  that,  and  thai  P 
Jenny  gasps,  as  the  blows  rain 
down  fast  and  hard,  and  to  all 
appearance  nnfelt  by  the  motion- 
less black  heap,  '  and  that,  you 
wretched  animal,  and  that  P 

Two  legs  now  make  themselves 
visible,  the  black  heap  slowly  un- 
winds itself  and  stretches  oat  two 
long  bare  arms. 

*  Why,  Jenny,  you  have  been 
beating  him  on  his  head  all  this 
time  1'  I  cry,  arresting  the  broom 
in  mid  air  before  it  descends  on 
his  open  mouth. 

*  (jood  gracious !  so  I  have ;  no 
wonder  he  didn't  feel  it  I' 

'  You  will  never  get  him  awake 
at  this  rate ;'  and,  seizing  a  yahoo 
of  water  off  the  window  ledge,  I 
empty  it  over  his  upturned  face. 

What  a  sputtering  and  gasping 
now  ensues !  what  fearful  oaths 
and  denunciations !  what  violent 
kicks  and  butting  of  his  hard  un- 
feeling head  against  the  floor,  be- 
fore he  awakes  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  in  the  kitchen,  and  we 
are  not  'dem  two  bad  able  gels,' 
Angelina  and  Anna  Maria  I 

'  0  marm  1  yes,  marm !  beg 
pard'n.  Miss  Jinny,'  he  bawls, 
creeping  out  on  all-fours,  while 
Jenny,  gathering  her  strength  for 
one  last  parting  shot,  flourishes 
the  broom  over  her  head;  but 
Cuffee,  seeing  it  coming,  dodges, 
and  by  a  miracle  escapes  the  blow, 
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whicli  descends  on  an  inoffensive 
chair  with  a  tremendous  whack. 

VO  morm!  Miss  Jenny  well 
'trong !  most  brack  de  cheer  ?  he 
says  composedly,  showing  every 
tooth  in  his  head,  the  water  run- 
ning off  his  face  and  glistening 
in  bright  beads  on  his  woolly 
hair. 

'How  dare  you  laugh f  asks 
Jenny  breathlessly ;  for,  give  this 
little  black  imp  an  inch,  and  he 
will  take  a  mile. 

'  Where  are  the  servants?  where 
is  Anna  Maria  V 

*  Dunno,  marm  f 

'Go  to  !N'ana's  room  and  tell 
them  to  come  here  instantly,'  she 
orders,  with  a  threatening  flourish 
of  the  broom ;  and  he  vanishes, 
giggling. 

'I  ask  you,  Bessie,'  she  says 
appealingly,  as  we  go  back  to  our 
rocking-chairs  in  the  drawing- 
room,  '  is  there  any  evil  in  the 
wide  world  to  be  compared  with 
having  to  live  in  a  hole  of  an 
island  like  this,  with  niggers  for 
servants  f 

It  is  a  subject  on  which  we 
differ,  so  I  take  up  my  knitting 
in  silence. 

'Hunger  is  a  bad  thing,'  she 
goes  on  presently,  with  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  having  been  kept 
waiting  half  an  hour  on  several 
occasions  for  her  dinner. 

'And  wars  are  bad  things' — 
she  has  read  MarhhanCa  in  her 
day,  and  flirted  tremendously 
with  a  man  who  was  killed  in  the 
Ashantee  war. 

'And  Nihilists  and  railway 
accidents  are  very  bad  things ; 
but  niggers,  niggers  1  O  boy, 
how  you  frightened  mo !'  she  ex- 
claims, nearly  turning  over  in  the 
rocking-chair  as  Cuffee  makes  his 
appearance,  grinning,  and  scratch- 
ing his  head. 

'Anna  Maria  no  dey;  Ange- 
lina gone  go  look  for  urn.  I  goin' 
go  look  fur  Angelina,'  he  remarks 


to  nobody  in  particular,  shuffling 
off  to  the  door. 

'  You  do  no  such  thing ;  stay 
where  you  are  1'  thunders  Jenny. 

'  O  lor !'  under  his  breath,  and 
not  at  all  decided  whether  he  sliaU 
obey  or  not. 

What  a  hideous  little  wretcli  it 
is,  to  be  sure,  standing  there  before 
mel    his    right    foot    diligently 
scratching  his  left  leg,  which   is 
bare  to  the  knee ;  his  striped  shirt 
hanging  in  a  balloon  over  an  old 
croquet-belt  of  Jenny's,  the  neck 
wide  open  and  innocent  of  but- 
tons, and  the  sleeves,  torn  from 
wrist  to  armhole,  streaming  be- 
hind like  pennons.     His  lips  are 
parted,    showing    a    bright    red 
tongue  between  his  white  teeth  ; 
his  face,  of  a  dark  copper  coloor, 
is  glowing  with  devilry,  and  in 
each  black  eye  Satan  lurks,  wait- 
ing his  opportunity. 

'How  on  earth  did  you  get 
your  head  so  wet?'  I  ask  inno- 
cently. 

Up  goes  his  hand  to  his  head, 
and  he  grasps  the  wool  in  hand- 
fuls  and  tugs  at  it  mercilessly. 

'Eh,  eh!  wha  dat  now?'  he 
exclaims,  rolling  his  eyes  in  per- 
plexity horn  Jenny  to  me. 

'  The  jumbees  must  have  done 
it,  I  think.' 

'  Yes,  marm,  plenty  jnmbee  ya 
An'  Maria  see  dem,  Angelina  see 
dem,  I  no  see  dem.  Miss  Jinny, 
you  nebber  see  dem,  marm  V 

'  I  never  saw  one  till  to-night ; 
he  came  after  you,  too.' 

'  Yah !  how  he  stan'.  Miss 
Jinny  1'  he  asks  breathlessly,  with 
a  cunning  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
which  proves  him  no  coward. 

'  He  had  a  long  tail,  and  he 
waggled  it'  (Jenny  has  quite  risen 
to  the  occasion),  'and  Are  came 
out  of  his  eyes  and  mouth,  and 
he  had  a  stick  of  Are  poking  you 
with.  You  would  have  been 
burnt  up  if  Miss  Bessie  and  I 
hadn't    chased   him   away    and 
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thrown  some  water  over  you  to 
pat  ont  the  fire.' 

'0  !  poor  Cuffee  !  da  no  jam- 
bee,  da  de  debble !  He  come  for 
yoa  poor  liddle  bcoj,  Miss  Jin- 
ny,' trying  in  vain  to  pump  up 
a  few  tears. 

*  Of  course  it  was  the  devil ;  he 
is  always  after  the  niggers/ 1  say, 
improving  the  occasion. 

'De  debble  nm  bad  man/  he 
mumbles,  squatting  down  at  my 
feet;  'he  come  fur  Sambo  de 
Oder  night;  Sambo  well  'fraid, 
he  most  dead,  he  so  'fhdd.' 

'How  is  it  the  devil  didn't 
take  him  f  Jenny  asks  contemp- 
tuously. 

* 'Cause   Sambo    lock    up    he 

house,  and   de  debble    couldn't 

get  in.     Fnr   true,  Miss  Jinny, 

Sambo  well  bad,  marm.     A-good, 

he  most  bn'n  up.     He,  he,  he! 

He  well  rayen',  he  bile  de  pot 

ioU,  full,  wid  de  ochras  and  de 

com,  and  he  nebber  gi'  arwee 

uone  't  all.    He  gobble  um  down 

till  he  well  fuU,  den  he  rub  yah 

so'  (stroking  his  stomach),  'and  he 

watch  heab'n,  and  he  say, ''  Tank 

Gard,  Sambo  weny  full;  Massa 

Gard  can  come  for  Sambo  now  1" 

and  be  go  in  he  house  and  lock 

up  all  roun',  and  go  sleep.     In  de 

night  now  he  wake,  and  hear 

something  poun'  de  door,  and  he 

well  'fraid ;  so  he  no  say  nutten, 

he  wait  hddle  bit ;  and  dey  poun' 

again,  and  he  wait  liddle  bit  more ; 

and  dey  poun*  and  poun'  and  poun' ' 

(each  time  he  raps  loudly  on  the 

floor  with  hiB  knuckles) ;  'sohesay, 

mast  be  de  oberlooker,  and  he 

call  out,  "Who  deyT'   and  de 

somet'ingsay,  "Dis  Sambo  house? 

he  lib  yah  ?'     Sambo  say,  "  Yes, 

sah."     "He   ii^ide    dey  nowl" 

"  Yes,  sah ;  comin',  sah !"  fur  he 

tink  dey  bring  sbmet'ing  fur  him 

fur  he  supper,  he,  he,  he !  But  de 

somet'ingsay,  "Massa Gard  come 

far  Sambo ;   look  sharp,  now !" 

When  poor  Sambo  hear  dat,  he 


most  dead ;  he  knee  knock,  he 
jaw  lock  fast,  he  trimble  all  ober, 
and  groan,  and  go  hide  under  de 
bed,  and  den  he  say,  "  Massa 
Gard,  poor  Sambo  ain't  here ;  he 
gone  'way ;"  and  so  dey  go  'way. 
But  Sambo  foolish;  he  tink  de 
Lard  comin'  from  heab*n  fur  him, 
old  black  nagur.  De  debble  hear 
him  mock  de  Lard,  so  he  come 
frighten  him.  A-good,  he  frighten 
him.  Ah,  yah !  ha,  ha !  and 
Sambo  moder,  Sarah  Ann,  she 
say — * 

Jenny  interrupts  him  at  tins 
interestmg  point  by  jumping  out 
of  her  chair  and  rushing  madly 
across  the  room  to  me,  upsetting 
a  table  and  two  chairs  by  the 
way. 

*  It's  running  after  me  1  See  it 
there !  Kill  it,  kill  it,  Cuffee  ?  she 
screams  loudly. 

'  What  in  the  name  of  wonder,' 
I  begin  crossly,  when  she  again 
races  across  the  room,  gasping  out, 
'O,  it's  coming  after  mel'  and 
leaping  on  a  sofa,  gathers  her  dress 
up  and  holds  it  tightly  round  her. 

'  0  Bessie,  it  will  bite  you  1'  in 
an  agonised  voice ;  and,  climbing 
on  to  the  back  of  the  sofa,  I  draw 
my  feet  up  in  the  rocking-chair 
and  look  round  about  me  on  the 
floor,  expecting  to  see  one  of 
Jenny's  many-legged  enemies,  a 
harmless  spider,  or  perhaps  a  cen- 
tipede ;  but  instead,  with  an  odd 
sideways  movement,  scrambling 
towards  me,  and  scratching  the 
floor  as  it  comes,  I  behold  a  crab ! 

With  a  shout  of  fear  I  spring 
from  my  chair  to  the  sofa  before 
me,  with  my  skirts  held  higher 
than  is  strictly  fashionable,  and 
yell  out  to  Caffee  to  catch  the 
monster.  It  makes  straight  for 
the  comer  behind  Jenny's  sofa^ 
and  she  balances  herself  on  the 
arm,  wringing  her  hands  in  a 
silent  panic,  while  Cuffee  creeps 
cautiously  under  and  captures  it. 

'  Ah,  yah,  lui,  ha  1  dis  crab  able. 
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ehf  kneeling  on  the  rug  before 
Jenny,  and  flounshing  the  crab 
in  the  air,  its  legs  all  spread  out, 
and  its  two  murderous-looking 
claws  biting  the  air  in  search  of  a 
fleshy  morsel. 

'  Dehy  he  no  bite  now,  all  you 
kin  come  down  now,  Miss  Jinny  ! 
I  no  le'  him  go ;  I  goin'  go  eat 
him  fur  me  brekfus  to-marrer 
momin',  yah  ha !' 

'Eh,  eh,  wha'  happen  1'  says 
Anna  Maria,  walking  composedly 
in ;  then  seeing  Cuffee  with  the 
crab,  'Who  crab  dati  he  you 
wanl* 

'  Miss  Bessie  jus'  gi'  me ;  he 
most  tek  de  piece  out  Miss  Jinny 
foot.' 

*  Well,*  says  Jenny,  stepping 
gingerly  down  from  her  perch 
and  looking  carefully  about  for 
another  enemy,  as  she  tiptoes 
across  to  inspect  the  crab,  'it 
might  have  bitten  me,  and  lamed 
me  for  life,  and  I  should  have 
been  a  cripple  for  the  rest  of  my 
days,  60  yoa  needn't  laugh,  Bessie.' 

'  !Fur  true,  marm,  crab-bite  well 
pizen  !'  says  Anna  Maria ;  and  she 
and  Cuffee  hold  forth  at  great 
length  on  the  size  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  crab,  and  regale  us 
with  wonderful  stories  of  the 
narrow  escapes  they  have  had, 
and  the  excruciating  agony  their 
friends  have  suffered  from  *  pizen 
bites'  of  crabs  out  of  season. 

'  Plenty  crabs  down  in  de  cella, 
Miss  Bessie  ;  better  le'  me  catch 
some  for  Massa  Jack  brekfus  !' 

*  You  too  forward,  Cuffee ;  wha' 
Mas'  Jack  goin'  do  wid  crab  V 

'Go  'long  wid  you,  An'  Maria, 
you  want  de  crab  for  you  an' 
Angelina,  no  1  You  too  tief ;'  up- 
on which  Anna  Maria  makes  a 
tremendous  hubbub,  threatening 
to  '  do  for'  Cuffee,  and  offering  to 
call  every  relation  she  has  in  the 
island  to  prove  her  honesty  and 
Cuffee's  doubtful  character,  re- 
minding him  that  his  father  ran 


away  to  Trinidad  a  few  montlis 
ago,  and  his  mother  is  still  in 
jail  for  chopping  a  man  in  the 
market.  With  great  difficoltj 
we  manage  to  stop  her  tongae 
and  get  her  out  of  the  room  to 
prevent  a  stand-up  fight  between 
them ;  and  then  we  learn  from 
Cuffee  that  the  cellar  literally 
swarms  with  crabs,  and  that  he 
would  often  have  caught  some 
for  us  (1)  but  that  Massa  Jack 
threatened  to  shoot  him  dead  if 
he  ever  found  him  there. 

'  Buoy  I  you  lie  just  like  you 
brudder !'  we  hear  Anna  Maria 
say  behind  the  door ;  he  doesn't 
deny  the  soft  impeachment,  but, 
shaking  his  head  and  gazing 
mournfully  at  the  lamp,  says, 

'  Kight  IB  de  time  to  catch  dem ; 
dey  all  gone  to  de  sea  to-morrer 
maming.' 

Jenny  has  got  hold  of  Jack's 
stick  and  is  worrying  the  crab 
with  it,  quite  contented  said 
happy  now  she  has  found  some- 
thing to  tease.  As  I  watch  her 
a  brilliant  idea  strikes  me  : 

'Jenny,  let  us  go  down  and 
have  a  regular  hunt.  It  will  be 
splendid  fun !' 

She  drops  the  stick,  and  gazes 
at  me  in  dismay.  Cuffee  grins 
delightedly. 

'  My  goodness,  Bessie  !  are  you 
mad  V  she  asks  indignantly. 

'  0,  if  you  are  afraid  to  come, 
you  can  stay  where  you  are;  I 
will  take  Cuffee  and — ' 

'  Eh,  eh.  Miss  Bessie,  dey  goin' 
bite  you,  marm !'  says  Anna 
Maria,  peeping  through  the  jalou- 
sies,quite restored  to  good-humour. 

'  Gel,  you  too  foolish  !  Crab 
no  bite  white  people,'  Cuffee  re- 
marks, with  fine  scorn,  fearful  of 
losing  a  good  night's  sport. 

'  You'd  better  not  come,  Jenny.' 

'  Yes,  I  will,'  she  says,  flaring 
up.  '  It  is  just  the  very  thing  I 
should  like ;  and  I  am  not  afraid 
at  all,  only  nobody  likes  going 
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into  a  dark  cellaz  in  ihe  middle 
of  the  night,  with  cockroachfls 
a&d  all  aorts  of  thiogs  crawling 
OTBT  your  &ce.  But  it^  not 
Ukgly  1  am  going  to  let  you  go 
down  there  all  by  yourself/  she 
sdds  heroically. 

'AH  ri^hty  come  along,  then. 
Cutfee^  get  ihe  hoiricane  lantern, 
and  call  Angelina,  quick  I' 

•But  my  dreas!'  says  Jenny, 
hopelessly  aarveying  the  long  ex- 
panse of  muslin  that  tzails  nearly 
a  yard  behind  her, 

^  All  you  mna*  tie  up  dem  frocks 
in  a  bustle,'  says  Anna  Maria 
authoritativedy ;  and  so  we  do,  or 
i^&ther  ahe  does,  displaying  a 
liberal  amount  of  ankles,  of  which 
Jenny  seems  to  approve. 

'Deh^  all  you  can  go  to  de 
niarket  now,'  she  says  with  pride, 
standing  off  and  admiring  her 
handiwork. 

I  put  on  Jack's  smoking-cap, 
and  Jenny  an  old  felt  hat  of  his 
vith  a  puggaree  round  it. 

'  I  am  so  afraid  of  something 
jumping  on  my  neck,'  she  says, 
when  I  laugh  at  her  appearance. 
'Come  along,  to  the  cellar,  to 
the  cellar!'  I  cry  excitedly, 
flourishing  Jack's  stick  above  my 
head,  and  leading  the  way,  with 
Coffee  prancing  along  by  my  side 
with  the  lantern. 

We  meet  Angelina  on  the  steps 
outside. 

'£h,  eh.  Miss  Betsey,  yougoin' 
to  follow  Cuffee,  marm,  into  that 
damp  cellar!  And  your  dress 
tie  up  so  high,  too.  Your  moo- 
mah  win  be  very  vex,  marm — * 
I  cut  her  short  very  quickly. 
'  My  name  is  not  Miss  Betsey,' 
I  say  spitefully,  for  I  know  Jenny 
is  laughing  behind  me,  '  and  just 
mind  your  own  business,  Ange- 
lina, and  follow  me  into  the 
cellar  instantly,  and  catch  every 
crab  you  see  !'  after  which  ex- 
plosion of  righteous  indignation 
we  proceed  to  the  scene  of  action, 


I  finding  it  very  difficult  to  walk 
with  the  dignity  becoming  my 
position  as  commander-in-chi^, 
when  I  remember  my  kilted  petti- 
coats. If  I  could  only  follow  my 
inclinations  I  would  stick  my 
arms  akimbo,  and  perform  a 
btieak-down,  double-shuffle,  and 
all,  under  the  tamarind-tree  with 
Cuffee.  But,  alas  1  there's  my 
fiunily,  you  know. 

'My  king,  wha'  dati  Jumbee 
fling  stone  so  knock  my  head,' 
says  Anna  Maria. 

'  Gel,  you  big  fool  1  he  de  win' 
blow  de  tamarin'  'pun  you,  yah  I 
ha,  ha!' 

As  he  speaks  down  comes  a 
shower  of  them,  pelting  us  as  we 
stand  under  the  tree.  I  hear 
them  rattling  on  Jenny's  old 
felt  like  haiL 

There  is  some  difficulty  with 
the  key;  Cuffee  fumbles  at  it, 
turning  it  one  way  and  another, 
and  at  last  wrenching  the  door 
open  with  a  curse,  which  I  know 
means  a  broken  lock,  and  a  thmsh- 
ing  from  Massa  Jack  to-morrow. 

'I  do  hope  there  are  no 
scorpions  or  centipedes  in  here, 
for  I  know  they  will  come  after 
me,'  says  Jenny  resignedly,  as  we 
troop  in. 

'  I  no  le'  dem  bite  you,  Miss 
Jin','  is  Coffee's  consoling  answer ; 
but  Jenny  flashes  her  eyes  at  him 
for  his  familiarity.  It  is  my  turn 
to  laugh  now,  and  I  do  not  forego 
it. 

Following  Cuffee's  lead  we 
commence  operations  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  cellar,  which 
is  partitioned  off,  and  fitted  with 
shelves  for  wine,  but  is  now 
innocent  of  even  an  empty  bottle. 
It  is  a  capital  cellar,  and  runs  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
house,  and  is  intersected  with 
rough  wooden  pillars  that  sup- 
port  the  floor  above. 

*  Ang'lina,  you  shut  de  doot, 
and  no  le'  dem  pass  you.     Mis* 
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TuiLj  you  hor  de  lamp  fur  me ;  no, 
tak'  de  bag,  and  gi'  Miss  Bess  de 
lamp !' 

We  obey  in  silence,  for  Cuffee 
gives  his  orders  with  the  authority 
and  experience  of  im  old  cam- 
paigner. 

'  But  I  don't  see  a  single  crab,' 
says  the  unbelieving  Jenny, 
peeping  in  among  the  shelves. 

'  Hur  tongue,  Miss  Jin,  no  call 
dey  name ;  dey  run  'way  if  dey 
hear  you!  Dey  no  lib  in  shelf, 
demr 

It  seems  to  me  Cuffee  is  not 
so  ignorant  of  the  geography  of 
this  cellar  as  he  led  us  to  suppose 
a  little  while  ago.  I  strongly  sus- 
pect he  has  had  many  a  crab- 
hunt  on  his  own  account  before 
to-night;  at  any  rate,  he  goes 
about  it  in  a  strangely  methodical 
way  for  a  nigger. 

'An'  Maria,  I  goin'  hist  dis 
barrel ;  you  watch  behin'  and  see 
if  any  ole  fellahs  dey  !' 

An'  Maria  obediently  goes 
down  on  her  knees,  pressing  her 
cheek  close  against  the  rough 
wall,  and  her  chin  in  the  dust, 
while  Cuffee  lifts  the  barrel 
slowly  and  cautiously. 

'  Yah,  he  heaby !'  he  mutters 
under  his  breath,  as  he  tilts  it  on 
one  side.     *Anydehf  . 

'Xone  't  all,'  in  earthy  tones 
from  An'  Maria. 

'  A-good — so,'  I  hear  the  lady- 
like Angelina  whisper  to  herself. 
They  quietly  replace  the  barrel, 
and  ^  hist'  several  others,  but  with 
the  same  result;  heaps  of  dust 
and  rubbish,  but  no  crabs.  The 
two  exchange  knowing  looks  and 
nods ;  it  is  very  evident  that  they 
are  in  each  other's  secrets.  I  should 
certainly  like  to  know  how  they 
manage  to  get  in  here  without 
the  key.  Cuffee  now  draws  our 
attention  to  a  pile  of  old  lumber 
in  the  comer. 

'  Plenty  yah,  fur  true,*  he  says 
encouragingly,  ipoving  the  pieces 


nearest  the  wall,  while  An*  Marii 
again  embraces  mother  earth. 

'  He  dey,  he  dey  T  she  exclaimi 
excitedly,  and  a  thrill,  half  feaa 
and  half  delight,  runs  througl 
me ;  the  campaign  is  opened,  tin 
moment  of  action  has  arrired.  1 
grasp  the  lantern  tightly,  and 
devoutly  wish  crabs  didn't  bite. 
Jenny  retreats  to  the  door  and 
clutches  Angelina's  arm,  who  is 
quite  ready  to  start  off  and  leave 
us  in  the  lurch. 

^  An'  Maria,  git  up  and  hoi'  dis, 
so  le'  me  catch  dem  !' 

'  '£  no  heaby  T  she  asks  sulk- 

'  Cho,  you  big  fat  gel  no  hoi' 
liddle  piece  wood  so  %  You  well 
lazy!' 

Very  unwilling  and  cross  she 
gets  up,  making  that  peculiar 
sucking  noise  with  her  mouth 
that  negroes  always  treat  you  to 
when  they  wish  to  be  particularly 
rude  and  contemptuous,  and  hugs 
the  big  post  with  both  arms, 
while  Cuffee  crawls  under  on  all- 
fours. 

*  He  dey,  fur  true !     Wan,  two, 
tree,  big  able  fellahs  !    Wey  de 
bag,  all  you  brin'  de  bag!'   he 
W^hispers ;  and  Jenny,  very  loth, 
holds  it  out  to  him  at  arm's  length. 
What  a  fright  the  poor  girl  is  in, 
to  be  sure  1    She  gives  a  little 
stifled  scream  when  Cuffee  cap- 
tures  the  first  one  and  pops  it 
into  the  bag ;  but  when  he  brings 
out  another,   and  another,  and 
still  another,  and  they  are  safely 
consigned  to  the  depths  of  the  old 
crocus-bag,  her  courage  rises,  and 
she  actuaJly  stands  her  gronnd 
when  the  last  one  makes  a  small 
fight  with  Cuffee  for  his  liberty. 

'  0,  he  mos'  bite  me !  Cuf- 
fee, you  no  tie  dem  %  Yon  goin' 
lef  dem  so  %  Dey  goin'  get  'way, 
buoy !'  says  the  sulky  An'  Maria, 
glaring  at  him. 

*  Gel,  you  lie  I  Hoi'  your  chat,' 
he  answers,  with  cheeifal  good- 
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hmoraj  cnwling  out  and  leaying 
lier  to  replace  tiie  post  by  lier- 

8el£ 

'Hmd  you  know  mini'  slie 
mutters  threateningly,  tying  the 
lumdkeichief  on  her  head  in  a 
big  knot  behind,  and  rolling  up 
her  aleeyes  above  the  elbow, 
whieb  looks  as  if  she  meant  to 
have  xfe  oat  with  Cuffee. 

^Only  Uiink,  we  have  caaght 
four,'  says  Jenny  to  me  patronis- 
iugly.  'Jack  wiU  be  surprised 
wW  he  hears  it' 

'0,  yery  much  so,'  I  observe 
dryly. 

'He  is  always  saying  how  use- 
less I  am,'  she  goes  on  compla- 
cently, holding  her  chin  in  the 
air;  and  with  the  old  felt  hat 
on  ihe  back  of  her  head,  the 
peaked  brim  resting  on  her  shoul- 
ders, tbe  puggaree  long  past  her 
waist,  and  ber  skirts  puffed  out 
in  the  largest  'bustle'  I  ever  laid 
my  eyes  on,  she  is  certainly  the 
most  grotesque  and  unique  figure 
I  have  seen  out  of  a  pantomime. 
'And  now  I  have  done  what  he 
never  has,  caught  crabs  for  his 
break&st !' 

I  bold  my  tongue  discreetly ; 
Mid  do  not  observe,  as  with  jus- 
tice I  might,  that  catching  crabs 
IS  rather  a  different  operation  com- 
pued  with  holding  the  bag  open 
for  them  to  be  put  in.  I  am  as 
silent  as  tbe  tomb,  and  it  is  a 
great  sacrifice,  as  all  who  have 
toed  it  can  testify. 

'Here,  Angelina,  you  aren't 
doing  anything ;  hold  the  bag 
while  I  pin  my  dress/  then,  after 
"'^"^ipg  her  ruffles,  she  walks 
on,  saying,  in  a  would-be  careless 
n««aifir  that  thinly  conceals  her 
J^ty  tobe  rid  of  her  burden, 

I  on  might  as  well  take  charge 
of  iki  I  think,  for  it  wiU  be  too 
™y  for  me  to  carry  presently.' 

I  pre  a  Uttle  maUcious  laugh* 

%I«appo8e  you  think  I  am 
IP^  JOi.  »o.  cczxxv. 


afiald  of  them )  I  can  assure  you, 
you  are  vastly  mistaken,'  she  says, 
with  a  lofty  disdain  that  I  have 
seen  Jack  mimic  very  success- 
fully. 

*  My  dear  girl,'  I  say,  hastening 
to  make  my  peace,  *<tidn't  I  see 
you  hold  the  bag  ?  Can  any  one 
doubt  your  courage  after  thatf 

But  she  stalks  past  me,  out- 
raged dignity  and  contemptuous 
pity  £rom  the  turn  of  her  pug- 
garee to  the  flourish  of  her  short 
skirts  and  the  top  of  her  high- 
heeled  shoes,  Cuffee  and  Anna 
Maria  looking  after  her  with  ad- 
miration and  awe. 

As  we  file  out,  Cuffee  still  on 
all-fours,  we  notice  several  crab- 
holes,  which  are  undoubtedly  well 
tenanted;  for  as  he  thrusts  his 
stick  into  them,  it  is  seized  and 
held  firmly,  and  he  has  a  good 
tussle  before  he  can  draw  it  out 
again.  All  round  the  base  of  the 
wall  we  see  their  footprints,  and 
here  and  there  the  earth  rooted  up 
into  little  banks. 

'Here  are  lots  more  barrels,' 
says  Jenny,  leading  the  way  this 
time,  I  humbly  bringing  up  the 
rear  with  the  lantern,  reflecting 
with  satisfaction  that  I  am,  after 
all,  the  person  of  greatest  impor- 
tance, for  what  would  they  do 
without  the  lantern,  I  should  like 
to  know) 

Cuffee  and  Anna  Maria  are  at 
it  again,  he  ordering  and  abusing, 
and  she  rebellious  and  refusing  to 
help  him. 

*  Walk  out,  or  do  as  you  are 
told  r  says  Jenny,  stamping  her 
foot. 

'Marmf  she  answers  pertly, 
looking  daggers  out  of  the  comers 
of  her  eyes,  and  pushing  her  lips 
out,  till  she  looks  like  the  twin 
sister  of  the  pig  Nana  has  fatten- 
ing for  Christmas. 

Jenny  meets  her  gaze  without 
flinching,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  for  there  is  much  to  quell 
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in  a  nigger's  eyes.  There  is  not 
only  l^e  bright  round  eyeball' 
that  seems  to  jump  at  yon,  and 
the  malevolent  spirit  that  looks 
out  npon  yon,  but  there  is  the  ex- 
panse of  sickly  white  that  makes 
(me  shudder  and  turn  away  when 
they  '  cut  their  eyes'  at  you,  as 
they  express  it. 

It  ends  in  Anna  Maria  going 
down  on  her  knees  in  a  fury,  and 
sprawling  face  downwards  on  the 
ground,  rowing  vengeance  on 
Cuffee  and  eveiy  member  of  his 
family,  not  even  excepting  third 
oousins;  he  whistling  a  lively 
negro  air  all  the  while,  and  not 
once  glancing  at  her.  They  turn 
over  the  entire  row  of  barrels  with 
no  success,  and  Anna  Maria 
groans  as  she  '  drags  herself 
along  on  her  knees,  till  they 
reach  the  one  that  stands  by 
itself  in  the  comer,  when  out 
scuttles  a  huge  crab  and  makes 
straight  (if  that  isn't  an  Irishism) 
for  her  nose. 

'  0 !'  she  yells,  and  springs 
up  from  the  ground  as  if  galvan- 
ised. 

'Ah,  yah  !  ha,  ha  !'  shouts  Cuf- 
fee, delighted,  pouncing  on  it  in- 
stantly. '  He  moe'  bite  you*  lid- 
die  piece  o'  nose  clean  off,  'Biah  1 
Ah,  yah !  ha,  ha,  ha-a-a  !  Wha' 
Dolphus  say  den?  Ha-a,  ha-a! 
He  lef  you  den,  so  court  'liza 
Jane  !    Ya,  ha,  ha-a !' 

We  all  of  us  join  in  the  laugh ; 
and  that  being  quite  sufficient  en- 
couragement for  him,  he  jumps 
up  and  thrusts  the  struggling  crab 
into  An'  Maria's  face,  who,  draw- 
ing back  to  avoid  it,  staggers 
against  me  and  throws  me  down. 

'  How  dare  you  !'  I  cry  angrily 
to  him ;  and  as  he  still  continues 
his  insolent  laugh,  I  jump  up  and 
deal  him  some  smart  blows  with 
my  stick  that  soon  sober  him. 

*  £h,  eh,  Miss  Bess  !'  he  whim- 
pers, rubbing  his  eye  with  the 
hand  that  holds   the  crab,  and 


warding  off  imaginaiy  blows  wj 
the  other.  'Yes,  mann;  \ 
pard'n,  marm  !'  as  I  rap  his  he 
with  the  handle. 

*  You  rude  little  wretch  1 
tell  Mr.  Jack  of  you  the  insti 
he  comes  home !' 

'An'  I  goin'  tell  Mas'  J 
wha'  yon  do  wid  de  lame  hoss 
night  I'  says  Anna  Maria,  i 
bent  on  her  revenge. 

'  0,  do  stop  quanelHng,  al 
you,  and  let  us  see  if  there 
any  more  under  there!'  < 
Jenny  impatiently.  '0  Be 
take  care,  the  rat-trap  1'  I  ( 
back  hastQy,  and  just  in  t 
for  another  step  forward  anc 
foot  would  have  been  caugl 
it.  '  Jack  set  it  for  him ;  I 
he  had  walked  into  it  1'  she 
with  a  laugh  that  is  not  loe 
the  little  rascal. 

'  No  min',  Miss  Bess.  G 
de  bag  yah,  Ang'lina.  Wh 
lamp,  Maria  ?  Bettah  gi'  me 
no  come  close,  coclooach 
plenty  yah  so.  An'  Marii 
dear,  hoi'  de  barrel  liddle  l 
me.  You*  poor  Cuffee  neb 
you  so  'gen  f 

Thus  abjured,  Anna 
'  hists'  the  barrel  carefully, 
gelina  gives  up  the  bag  re 
and  I  hand  over  the  lanter] 
wait  the  result  in  silence 
the  expression  of  his  face 
certain  he  is  up  to  some  d 
and  resolve  to  keep  my  < 
him.  I  hear  him  chuckl 
himself  and  see  his  eyes  gl< 
maliciously  in  the  lampli 
he  stoops  down  and  peers 
the  barrel. 

'Wha'   you  do    dat    fc 
Maria  ?  You  most  knock  n 
off  r  he  asks  reproachfully, 
gives  a  jump  that  necurly 
over  the  barrels. 

For  answer  she  springs 
ground  with  an  awful  1 
pain  j  the  barrel  falls  with 
and  rolls  towards  Angelii 
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neeiTes  it  on  her  toes  with 
another  awful  howl ;  CufTee 
Imocks  down  the  lantern  and 
8Urts  up  with  an  oath  as  the  light 
goes  oat. 

'De  csiab  get  'way;  dey  goin* 
bite  all  you  f  he  roars.  '  0 1  Miss 
Jin,  wha'  you  dey  f 

And  now  follows  the  most  ter- 
rible confusion  and  racket:  Jen- 
ny rashes  to  me,  I  receive  her 
inlh  open  arms,  and  we  clasp 
each  other  frantically.  Even  in 
this  neyer-to-be-foigotten  moment 
of  supreme  terror  another  apt 
quotation  flashes  through  my 
mind,  and  I  repeat  it  hurriedly 
to  myself: 

'  lake  toirents  from  a  mounts  source 
We  lushed  into  each  otheT*s  arms  !* 

*  They  are  coming  !  they  will 
bite  us  to  death  V  she  screams. 

'Yes,  marm,  dey  comin*  jus' 
wha  you  stan'  f  shouts  Cuffee ; 
and  Anna  Maria  and  Angelina 
set  up  a  riv^  yelling  very  charac- 
teristic of  both. 

'  It's  a  judgment  'pun  us  for 
beui'  so  hard'n'!'  cries  Angelina, 
who  is  somewhat  devout. 

'  O  me  toe  I'  Anna  Maria  bawls. 
'  He  a  bite  me !  Mudder !  fire ! 
fire!  fir-e!' 

'  O,  hold  me,  somebody !  Fetch 
a  light,  for  the  love  of  heaven  1'  I 
scream,  as  I  feel  something  scut- 
tle over  my  foot ;  and  then  Jenny 
and  I  commence  stamping  wildly. 
Clinging  tightly  to  one  another, 
our  feet  hfurdly  touching  the 
ground  for  half  a  second  at  a 
time,  we  dance  the  double-shuffie 
in  re»ftl  earnest,  calling  lustily  for 
help  all  the  while. 

<  It  will  be  the  death  of  me  T 
she  gasps,  in  an  interval  of  silence, 
as  we  pause  for  breath.  I  groan, 
and  1^^  we  join  our  voices  to 
the  general  call  for  help. 

Coffee  howls  in  my  ear ;  and  I 
dash  off,  dn^^ng  Jenny  with  me, 
and  luah  violently  against  a  pillar. 
Bang  goes  my  head  on  the  hard 


wood,  and  I  see  more  stars  in  this 
dark  old  cellar  than  I  ever  saw  in  the 
heavens.  I  feel  perfectly  stunned, 
and  throw  my  arms  round  the 
pillar  for  support.  At  the  same 
moment  a  claw  closes  on  my 
ankle.  I  shake  my  foot  and  stamp 
vigorously ;  but  I  feel  the  thing 
crawl  up  and  fasten  on  my  leg, 
and  then  I  experience  the  most 
excruciating  agony  that  ever  mor- 
tal endured* 

'  0  heavens  !  one  is  on  my  leg ! 
It  is  biting  me  fearfully !'  I 
shriek,  kicking  wildly  out  in  the 
air,  the  crab  still  cUnging  on  and 
biting  with  renewed  venom.  '  Pm 
dying !  it's  killing  me  !'  n:iaking 
one  last  frenzied  effort,  as  I  re- 
member the  'pizen  bites'  and 
their  fatal  effects  on  Anna  Maria's 
friends. 

Yell  after  yell  comes  from  Jenny 
and  Angelina ;  Anna  Maria  Ib  low- 
ing like  a  cow ;  but  above  groans 
and  yells  I  hear  Cuffee's  shnll  cry. 
The  din  is  something  horrible ; 
with  this  gnawing  pain  I  feel  as 
if  I  couldn't  hold  out  much  longer, 
and  only  the  possibility  of  more 
crabs  fastening  on  to  my  neck  and 
face  keep  me  from  falling  on  the 
groimd  in  a  swoon.     Is  that  the 
sound    of  horses'   feet?    Surely 
that  faint  rumbling  in  the  dis- 
tance is  the  noise  of  Jack's  buggy 
wheels,    I  strain  my  ears  in  an 
agony  of  despair,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  hear  anything  in  this 
awful  confusion.     My  heart  sinks 
as  I  resign  myself  to  my  fate.     I 
have  lost  all  command  over  my 
leg ;  it  is  kicking  of  its  own  ac- 
cord now ;  when  I  hear  footsteps 
overhead,  there  is  a  sharp  grating 
noise,  and    to    my  unspeakable 
relief  the  trap-door  in  the  pantry 
is  thrown  open,  letting  in  a  flood 
of  light,  and  Jack's  face   looks 
down  on  us  full  of  bewilderment. 
*  What  the  deuce  !*  he  begins, 
swinging  a  lantern  to  and  fro, 
and  gazing  dumbfoundered  at  the 
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scene  of  woe.  Then  suddenly 
breaking  into  a  hearty  goifaw,  he 
springs  down  the  ladder,  the  lan- 
tern in  one  hand  and  a  whip  in 
the  other. 

'  Come  on,  Bob  !*  he  calls  ex- 
citedly. 

I  untwine  my  arms  from  the 
post  I  am  hugging,  and  hold  them 
out  to  him,  dimly  conscious  of  the 
blissful  cessation  of  pain  on  my 
leg.  But  running  past  me,  he 
lifts  his  whip  high  in  the  air,  and 
brings  it  down  with  a  tremendous 
whack  on  Cuffee,  who,  avoiding  a 
second  bloW,  dodges  past  him  out 
of  the  door,  followed  by  Jenny 
with  the  most  extraordinary  clat- 
ter. 

'  Jenny  !  Jenny  !'  Jack  calls 
after  her.  *Stop  her,  Bob;  see 
she  doesn't  tumble  into  the  welL 
Just  stop  that  infernal  row,  will 
you  V  he  says,  shaking  his  whip  at 
the  two  girls,  who  have  redoubled 
their  cries  since  he  came  down. 

*  Confound  you !  are  you  com- 
ing off  that  or  not  V  with  another 
flounsh  of  his  whip  at  Angelina, 
who  is  comfortably  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  barrel,  her  skirts  tucked 
in  between  her  knees,  displaying 
her  long  skinny  yellow  legs,  her 
hands  clasped  above  her  head,  one 
eye  fixed  on  Jack,  the  other  on 
the  ceiling,  while  she  prays  glibly, 
and  says,  'Yes,  sir;  goin'  come 
down  now,  sir !' 

Poor  Anna  Maria  1  what  a  piti- 
able spectacle  she  is,  lying  all  of  a 
heap  on  the  ground,  her  stiff  black 
plaits  bristling  over  her  head, 
the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes 
as  she  lifts  her  dusty  face  from 
the  earth,  and  implores  Jack,  with 
heartrending  sobs  that  shake  her 
whole  body, '  to  tek'  off  de  crab  T 

'  Where  is  it?  Jacks  asks  gruffly. 

*  Me  toe,  sah !  0  poor  me !  me 
big  toe,  Mas'  Jack !  oy,  oy,  oy  I' 

Both  legs  are  twisted  together, 
she  embracing  them  with  her 
arms,  while  she  sways  backwards 


and  forwards,  keeping  time  to  h 
groans. 

'  Don't  be  a  fool !'  says  Jac 
after  inspecting  the  toe  in  qui 
tion.  '  There  isn't  a  vestige  oj 
crab,  woman.  Come  now,  st 
that  howling !' 

'  Eh — eh  r  checking  her  so^ 
and  stooping  forward  to  exami 
it  hersel£  '  Fur  true ;  none  d 
't  all  j  he  mus'  be  get  'way  !' 

'  Come  and  see  what's  beco 
of  Jenny ;  I  hope  she  hasn't  h 
herself  with  that  trap,'  says  Ja 
leading  the  way  out  of  the  cell 

'  What  trap  ¥  I  ask,  in  alarm 

*  The  big  rat-trap  I  set  in  th 
for  Cuffee.  It  has  caught  in  '. 
dress  somehow,  and  put  her  in 
awful  fright.  I  saw  her  look 
behind  as  if  the  old  gentlen 
was  after  her  1' 

We  hurry  up  the  steps  on 
the  veranddk. 

'  Hallo,  there  she  is !'  says  Ja 
pointing  in  the  direction  of 
stable ;  and  there  in  the  distant 
can  just  distinguish  her  figure  i 
ning  along  at  full  speed,  purs 
by  Bob  Standish  with  a  lantei 

'  She  is  mad,'  I  gasp,  grasf 
Jack's  arm. 

«0,  what  a   littie    fool!' 
says,   half   laughing;    'she 
quite  lost  her  head  !    that  i 
dangling    against    her  legs 
frightened  her  out  of  her  ^ 
Here  she  comes  I  Jenny  !  Jen 
he    calls,    darting    forward 
catching  her  in  his  arms  as  sh 
passing.     She  pants  and  st^ug 
violently,  and  breaking  away  i 
him,  flies    along  the    veram 
bursts  open  a  door,  and,  throi 
down  chairs  and  overtumin 
table  full  of  ornaments  in  her 
career,  she  rushes  across  the  d 
ing-room  into  her  bedroom, 
leaps  right  through  the  mosqi 
net  into  bed,  where  she  lie 
panting  breathless  heap. 

*  It's  on  me !  take  it  off !' 
wluspeis. 
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'It  is  only  the  rat-trap,  dear/ 
I  say  reaasimngly,  as  I  drag  it 
tarn  nnder  her;  and  Jack  coming 
nil  we  disengage  it  from  her  dress. 

'Hallo,  Jenny  !  what  a  race 
jon  gaye  poor  Bob !'  he  says,  burst- 
ing  out  laughing.  Upon  which 
Jemiy  laughs  too,  then  cries,  and 
finally  goes  into  violent  hysterics. 

An  hour  after,  as  I  am  cross- 
ing the  drawing-room  with  some 
akong  cofifee  for  Jenny,  Jack  calls 
to  me  j&om  the  yerandah. 

*  May  I  ask,'  he  says  politely, 
taking. the  cigar  from  his  month, 
'the  reason  of  that  elegant  cos- 
tume f 

O  horror !  I  haye  forgotten  to 
untie  my  '  bustle* ! 

'  I  quite  forgot  it,'  I  say,  coyered 
with  confusion,  and  avoiding 
Bob  Standish's  eye. 

'  May  I  also  ask  what  you  and 
Jenny  were  doing  in  the  cellar 
to-night  V 

'  We  went  down  to  catch  crabs, 
Jack,'  I  say  penitently,  still  fum- 
bling at  the  string  that  ties  up 
my  dress.  '  And  the  light  went 
out,  all  through  Cuffee's  fault, 
and  they  got  away,  and  one  bit 
me  fearfully.    It  did  indeed  1* 

'  Well,  I  am  glad  you  explain 
it;  otherwise  I  neyer  should  haye 
guessed  what  that  little  deyil  Cuf- 
fee  was  doing  holding  on  to  your 

leg.' 

'  Guffee  holding  on  to  my  leg  ! 

Why,  it  was  a  crab  biting  me !' 

I  exclaim,  quite  mystified,  gazing 

from  one  to  the  other. 

'Well,  all  I  beg  is  that  you 

wiU  catch  no  more  crabs  for  the 

future,'  he  says  sternly.     'Good 

heayens  f  as,  catching  sight  of  the 

smoking-cap  on  my  head,  he  im- 

mediat^y  transfers  it  to  his.     '  A 

feUow  comes  home  after  a  hard 

day's  work  to  the  bosom  of  his 

fimuly,  and  finds  the  whole  lot, 

servants  and  all,  in  the  cellar 

kicking  np    the  most    infernal 


row.  One  sister  embracing  a  post; 
a  little  nigger  rolling  on  the 
ground,  and  making  the  most 
hideous  hullabaloo.  The  other 
sister,  with  a  rat-trap  clinging  to 
the  tail  of  her  dress,  tearing  oyer 
the  yard,  taking  her  fences  like 
a  racer,  and  winding  up  with 
hysterics.  And  then  to  be  told 
they  were  only  "  catching  crabs" !' 

The  joke  of  the  whole  thing 
suddenly  strikes  me,  and  sitting 
down  on  the  door-sill  I  hurst  into 
a  fit  of  hearty  helpless  laughter. 
Bob  joins  me,  and  presently  Jack 
chimes  in,  and  long  and  loudly 
peal  after  peal  rings  out. 

'The  young  rascal,  won't  I 
thrash  him  when  I  catch  him ! 
They  are  hunting  for  him  now,' 
says  Jack  at  last,  in  an  exhausted 
voice.  *I  say,  what  guys  you 
and  Jenny  looked — eh.  Bob) 
She  showed  a  clean  pair  of  heels 
when  she  bolted,  though.' 

'  Bessie,  Bessie  !'  Jenny  calls 
feebly  from  the  bedroom ;  and  I 
run  quickly  in  to  her,  stifling  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  laughs  I 
have  had  for  a  long  time. 

'  What  are  they  laughing  at  V 
she  asks  suspiciously. 

^  At  the  guys  we  made  of  our- 
selves, dear,'  I  say  soothingly. 

'Do  you  know  what  it  is, 
Bessie?  she  says  excitedly,  de- 
tecting the  evasion  at  once.  'I 
hate  Jack,  and  I  detest  and 
loathe  Bob  Standish !' 

'But,  Jenny  dear — '  I  begin, 
laughing. 

*ldo,ldo/  I  always  did  and 
I  always  will !  And  as  for  Cuifee, 
I  wish — 0,  how  I  wish  he  was 
dead  1  And  I  wish  I  was  dead 
too!' 

The  clock  is  just  striking  eleven 
as  I  get  into  bed,  and  for  some 
time  I  lay  awake  thinking  over 
the  evening's  adventure,  and  con- 
gratulating myself  that  I  have  eS' 
caped  with  only  a  few  black  and 
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blue  marks,  when  I  hear  in  the  and  smile  to  myself  as  I  lie 

distance,  somewhere  in  the  direc-  Angelina  say  excitedly  in  the  ne: 

tion  of  the  stable,  an  awful  yell-  room, 

ing.  '  An'    Maria,  you    hear    dai 

'  Yes,  sah !     Cuffee  well  bad,  Cuflfee  getting  licks,  eh  V 

sah!  Yes,  Mas' Jack !    Mas*  Bob  'Good    so,'    says   An'    Maf 

beg  fur  me,  sah  !'  spitefully ;  '  he  long  want  a  go< 

I  heave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  hiding  !' 
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Wearily  sigh  the  waves  as  they  roll  in  the  swell  on  the  sand-bar, 
Folding  their  limbs  to  rest,  hard  worn  with  the  past  night  of  fuiy ; 
Flecked  with  the  foam  that  had  swept  its  creeping  pitiless  volume 
Under  the  sea-scooped  clifiOs  right  up  to  the  feet  of  each  homestead. 

Laughing  not  then,  as  now,  sun-browned  tints  under  the  warm  sky ; 
Black  with  the  bitterest  dark,  and  no  beaming  star  in  its  frail  hope. 
Swollen  to  mountain  and  rage-cloud,  battling  their  green  backs  t 

gether : 
We  stop  our  ears  while  they  thud  and  they  grind  out  a  life  on  tl 

sandstone. 

How  the  wind  screamed  round  the  hills  as  we  clambered  the  face  < 

the  high  cliff  I 
Shading  our  eyes  from  the  night  while  peering  below  through  the  thic 

gloom ; 
Flames  leaping  up  from  the  tar-casks,  fired  with  our  hands  on  a  tres 

ble; 
Hearts  beating  loud  for  the  poor  lads  tossed  in  their  boats  in  the  wi] 

bay. 

Useless  !  Ah,  yes,  it  was  that ;  but  what  man  was  sparing  his  laboui 
Nor  dare  we  think  of  the  hull  that  suiged  up-turned  in  the  dee 

trough, 
Nor  of  closed  over-drenched  eyes  lit  up  with  a  last  glow,  a  blurre 

mass — 
The  pale-orange  half-minute  light  that  flashed  and  revolved  on  tli 

headland. 

When  will  the  long  night  break  ?     0,  let  not  the  quick  cruel  zigzag 
Blurt  out  and  show  us  again  the  hands  in  the  terrible  distance  ! 
Pray  that  the  deafening  roar  may  not  cease  in  its  throb  on  the  ocean 
Haply  our  ears  would  drink  in  those  half-witted  shrieks  of  the  loj 
ones  I 
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Daylight  at  last^  and  the  joy  that  comes — ^has  it  come  t — with  the 

morning; 
Softer  the  hoarse  winds  now,  and  the  sea  with  a  quieter  motionu 
BaA,  to  the  fall  of  the  waves,  and  the  dirge-femning  wings  of  the  sea- 

Circling  above  the  white  breakers  in  songs  of  their  mystical  sadness. 

Eyer  they  roll  and  they  fall,  illumed  with  the  down-slanting  sunshine  : 
Ciystal  arcs  reared  &om  the  sand  in  a  salt  fleecy  flush  of  pale  glory, 
^K^inged  with  cornelian  hues,  and  the  red  lights  low  down  in  the  water; 
Blight  jewels,  flowers  and  fish  coiled  round  in  their  play  with  the  sea- 

0  the  weird  chant  of  the  sea,  and  the  plunge  of  its  musical  cadence  I 
Why  was  it  not  theriy  as  now,  so  soft  in  the  calm  of  a  whisper  ? 
Is  tt  then  false,  this  new  face  1  Will  it  charm  off  that  memory  for  erer. 
The  tear-blotted  prayer  £rom  the  book  sobbed  aloud  in  the  tenor  of 
shipwreck  1 

light  as  the  ripples  may  course,  can  they  blot  out  the  face  in  the  dark 
pool, 

Gszing  thus  painfully  up  to  the  glimmer  and  stretch  of  the  heayen. 

Twined  in  the  dun  yelyet  moss  midst  a  duster  of  wondering  shell- 
fish. 

All  that  is  left  of  a  young  life  wedged  in  the  gloom  of  the  rock-side  f 

Or  Uke  dull  slow-swinging  tide  ease  the  clang  of  the  mariner's  death- 

toU, 
Knelled  from  the  iyy-girt  height;    or  the  whispering  yoid  in  the 

hamlet  f 
Dances  the  light  on  the  waye,  but  it  recks  not  the  wild  flood  ox 

sorrow 
Wasting  the  fisher-girrs  heart  as  she  cries  out  her  soul  on  the  shingle. 

C.S. 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 

A  LITTLE  DINNER. 

The  same  evening  which  intro- 
duced Eobert  McCullagh  junior 
to  the  household  at  Old  Ford 
beheld  his  father  nimbly  proceed- 
ing to  keep  his  appointment  with 
Captain  Crawford. 

Little  cared  he  for  the  state  of 
the  weather.  External  influences 
did  not  affect  him  much.  Even 
against  the  east  wind  he  had  no- 
thing to  say;  rheumatism  spared, 
and  neuralgia  passed  him  by;  heat 
did  not  try  him  much,  yet  it  exer- 
cised his  powers  of  endurance 
more  than  cold ;  a  good  nipping 
frost  was  his  delight^  and  next  to 
that  he  revelled  in  snow.  Great, 
then,  were  his  reminiscences  of  a 
certain  '  fall'  in  Ayrshire  when  he 
was  a  'wee  callant,'  upon  the 
occasion  of  which  '  folk'  had  to  go 
to  Glasgow  by  water,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  they  could  not  go 
by  land.  Enthusiastic  were  Idr. 
McCullagh's  descriptions  of  the 
Clyde  and  Arran,  the  *  Crag'  and 
Dumbarton,  as  seen  when  covered 
withsnow  under  the  sparkling  sun. 

There  was  neither  sun,  moon, 
star,  norplanet visible  that  evening 
when  he  walked  along  the  London 
streets  to  the  'hawtel'  presided 
over  by  his  compatriot;  yet  he 
stepped  out  as  briskly  through 
the  slush  and  mud  as  though  the 
season  had  been  June  and  the  time 
midday. 

Briefly  in  the  morning  he  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  absenting 
himself  from  the  family  meal. 

'Ye    needn't   be  putting   my 


name  in  the  pot  for  dinner  to-ds 
Janet,'  he  observed,  as*  he  re 
&om  breakfetst     'I'm  asked 
take  what  is  going  with  a  fxiei 
this  evening.' 

'  Ye're  falling  in  with  a  lot 
friends    lately,'    answered    Mi 
Nicol,  making  an  attempt  at  joe 
larity  which   signally  fedled 
impress  Mr.  McCullagh  with  tl 
slightest  idea  of  mirth. 

'  So  it  seems,'  he  answered,  lik 
wise  simulating  a  jovial  mannc 
and  likewise  assuring  his  audito 
of  his  total  insincerity  so  fietr  i 
anything  in  the  way  of  fun  wj 
concerned. 

*An'  I  suppose  we're  not  i 
know  their  names?  said  Mi 
Nicol,  suggesting  by  these  wore 
there  was  sometlmig  going  o 
poor  Mr.  McCullagh  desired  i 
keep  far  beyond  the  ken  of  h 
womenkind. 

'Have  your  own  way  of  i 
Janet)'  answered  Mr.  McCuUag 
discreetly. 

*D'ye  really  mean  to  say  3 
are  goin'  out,  and  intend  to  leaT 
no  word  to  tell  us  where  to  And  ye 

'If  ye  put  it  that  manne: 
Janet,  I'm  bound  to  admit  ye'v 
spoken  the  truth.  I  am  goin 
out  this  evening  to  dine  with 
friend  ye  don't  know,  and  whoi 
it's  no  like  ye  ever  will  know, 
suppose  I  may  do  as  much,  hein 
of  age,  without  asking  your  leav 
and  license.' 

*  I'm  sure  ye  needn't  take  an; 
thought  of  me,'  said  Miss  Nicol. 

*  I'm  very  sure,  Janet,  I  don' 
intend,'  was  the  reply. 

After  which  exchange  of  coui 
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tesi€e  Mr.  McCullagh  left  the 
loom  j  and  if  he  had  been  gifted 
niih  long  enough  eais  he  wouldi 
as  he  Trent  down  the  sfcaits,  have 
heard  Miss  Kicol  say  to  Effie, 

*He*B  jnst  pnffed-np  pride, — 
swelled  ahnoet  to  bursting,  as  one 
may  say,  since  those  Ponsnetts 
have  taken  notice  of  him.' 

Effie  did  not  answer.  At  that 
precise  period  of  her  life  she  was 
wrestling  with  the  French  Ian- 
gnagCy  and  getting  a  good  deal  the 
worst  of  the  encounter ;  and  per- 
haps it  was  for  this  reason  that 
.^isop's  fable  of  the  irc^  which 
desired  to  be  as  large  as  an  ox 
recnned  to  her  memoiy.  After 
tremendous  difficulty — ^for  as  re- 
garded all  sorts  of  learning  she 
was  as  stupid  as  she  was  silent — 
the  young  lady  had  managed  to 
tnmslate  the  parable  and  grasp  its 
meaning.  Would  Mr.  McCullagh 
burst  Uke  the  &og)  Would  Eobert 
some  day  be  of  as  Httle  account  as 
she  was  then  1  Would  something 
extraordinary  happen)  Matters 
seemed  to  her  to  have  been  going 
rery  strangely  lately ;  the  house 
was  not  like  what  it  used  to  be, 
nor  anybody  in  it.  On  the  pre- 
vious morning,  for  a  few  minutes 
after  Bobert  presented  her  with 
the  bracelet  from  Paris,  life  had 
looked  a  little  brighter ;  but  Mr. 
McCuUagh  had  soon  taken  the 
gilt  off  that  bauble.  He  was  so 
a&aid  of  her  being  deceived  con- 
cerning the  intentions  of  a  man  he 
felt  very  sure  would  never  marry 
her,  that,  when  with  a  mere  trace 
of  pardonable  pride  and  a  mourn- 
fdl  smile  of  feminine  vanity — for, 
after  all,  Mr.  McCullagh's  rela- 
tive, who  chose  to  play  the  rSle 
of  a  creature  well-nigh  dumb,  was 
really  a  girl — ^she  exhibited  the 
gift,  he  said, 

*  Ay,  ay ;  and  so  he  bought  you 
this — and  a  very  bonnie  present 
too !  He  must  have  paid  a  lot  of 
money  for  it.    Well,  we  know  the 


old  saying  about  a  gowk  and  his 
gold  being  soon  parted.  Not  that 
Eobert's  a  fool,  only  he's  a  bit  too 
fond  of  showing  ofL  And  I  would 
not  have  ye  too  uplifted  about 
this,  Effie,  consequently.  It's  a 
handsome  thing,  and  one  yell  like 
to  keep  and  show  to  your  grand- 
children j  but  U  means  nothing^ 
except  that  Robert's  partner  in  a 
big  house,  and  wants  to  'mind  ye 
of  the  fact  Where  he  ''hangs 
up  his  hat"  I  expect  there'll  be  a 
heap  of  things  we  never  thought 
of.' 

'I  am  very  sairten  of  that,' 
answered  Effie,  who,  if  she  lacked 
many  womanly  qualities,  was  not 
destitute  of  a  species  of  pride 
which  served  her  in  extremest 
need  just  as  well  as  it  might  a 
queen ;  and,  poor  child,  she  took 
her  bracelet  away  and  laid  it 
aside,  and  wept  a  few  tears  in  the 
solitude  of  her  bedroom,  and  mar- 
velled why  Robert  could  not  like 
her  enough  to  come  a-wooing. 

'For  I  am  very  sure  he  has 
taken  na  ither  fancy/ 

From  which  remark  it  will  be 
inferred  Miss  Effie  coincided  with 
the  opinion  that  'propinquity  is 
dangerous,'  only  she  forgot  one 
thing — in  such  cases  the  woman 
must  be  attractive. 

Buttoned  up  to  his  throat,  and 
unwitting  of  the '  deil's  own  mess,' 
as  he  subsequently  styled  it,  into 
which  his  first-bom  was  walking, 
Mr.  McCullagh  made  his  way  in- 
to Cheapside,  and,  disdaining  to 
take  omnibus  for  the  short  dis- 
tance he  had  to  go,  wound  his  way 
in  and  out  amid  the  mass  of  pe- 
destrians that,  in  those  days,  be- 
fore there  was  a  railway  terminus 
at  the  end  of  almost  every  street, 
thronged  the  City  thorough&res. 

All  at  once  he  caught  sight  of  a 
tall  figure  strolling  before  him,  a 
figure  which  seemed  familiar.  It 
was  Mr.  Pousnett,  walking  as 
calmly  and  deliberately  as  though 
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that  particular  eTening  had  been 
one  in  May ;  as  though  the  sun 
had  been  sMning,  instead  of  the 
gas-lamps  blinking  through  dim 
glass  in  a  vain  attempt  to  light  up 
the  darkness  of  that  damp  and 
foggy  night. 

Involuntarily  Mr.  McCuUagh 
slackened  his  speed.  He  felt  no 
desire  to  overtake  the  great  man, 
whom  he  was  much  astonished  to 
behold  pacing  homewards  on  foot, 
unaware  Mr.  Pousnett  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  taking  pedestrian 
exercise  in  unUkely  weather.  He< 
was  smoking  an  admirable  cigar ; 
as  usual  he  moved  easily  amid  the 
crowd.  With  a  species  of  fascina- 
tion Mr.  McCullagh  followed  his 
movements  from  Old  Jewry  up 
to  Foster-lane,  at  the  corner  of 
which  turning,  a  man,  who  stood 
there  looking  gloomily  out  on  the 
human  tide  flowing  along  the 
wider  thoroughfare,  lifted  his  hat 
to  Mr.  Pousnett,  and  made  a  step 
forward  as  if  he  wished  to  speak 
to  that  gentleman,  and  then  drew 
back  ashamed. 

Mr.  Pousnett,  seeing  the  move- 
ment, stopped— he  was  always  affa- 
ble to  his  inferiors — and  this  indi- 
vidual looked  as  low  in  the  social 
scale  as  the  merchant  stood  high. 

As  he  paused  and  turned  to- 
wards the  man,  Mr.  McCullagh 
had  no  choice  save  to  pass  on, 
which  he  did  swiftly,  and  with- 
out being  perceived  by  his  son's 
partner.  The  quiet  *  hawtel'  kept 
by  a  '  canny  Scot'  was  situate  in 
one  of  the  many  courts  leading 
out  of  Fleet-street,  and  therefore, 
crossing  to  Paternoster-row,  he 
soon,  with  his  light  active  step, 
left  Mr.  Pousnett  and  his  humble 
acquaintance  far  behind. 

•  He's  no  so  bad,*  thought  Mr. 
McCullagh;  'there's  not  many 
gentlemen  would  care  to  be  seen 
talking  to  a  person  so  down  at  the 
heels  with  Fortune  as  that  chiel 
seems  to  be.' 


Which,    indeedy     t] 
was — so  down  it  did 
very  likely  ho  i^irould  c 
luck's  way  again. 

He  had  once  Jbeen  in 
house,  which,  lie  left 
himself,'  with  the  resu 
was  now  standing  ahivi 
thin  coat,  and  the  tvg 
through  his  old  boots,  1< 
on  the  traffic  of  Cheapsi 
could  neither  harm  no 
him,  rather  than  go  hon; 
the  misery  he  had  left  tl] 

'  Well,  Moorhall,  and 
you  getting  on  V  asked  ^ 
netty  removing  the  cigar 
lips,  and  looking,  when  cc 
with  the  wretched  creatui 
him,  the  very  incarnation 
clad  well-fed  prosperity. 

'  Just  as  badly  as  possi 
was  the  answer, 

*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you 
How  is  that  V 

'It  has  not  been  for  y 
trying,  sir,'  replied  the  mac 
one  of  those  stock  phrases  t 
fortunate  and  the  impec 
and  the  ne'er-do-weel  and  t 
capable  are  so  fond  of  i 
*•  Since  I  was  foolish  enou, 
leave  you,  sir,  1  am  sure  n( 
could  have  worked  harde 
lived  poorer  than  1  have 
and  1  might  just  as  well 
stayed  idle.' 

*  You  did  not "  better  youn 
then,'  suggested  Mr.  Pousnel 
a  tone  which,  if  used  by 
other  person,  might  have  1 
mistaken  for  irony. 

*  Better  myself!'  repeated 
ex-clerk.     'Look  at  me,   c 
Which,  indeed,  was  a  most 
necessary  request,  as  Mr.  Po 
nett  had  already  done  so  horn 
crown  of  his  old  hat  to  the  so 
of  his  worn  and  broken  boots. 
have  not  another  article  of  cloi 
ing  in  the  world  except  what  ji 
see  on  me.     For  four-and-twen 
hours  I  have  tasted  no  food  sai 
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ft  lut  of  bread.  I  started  out  this 
momiog  hoping  to  get  some  trifle 
to  take  home  to  buy  a  meal  for  my 
wife  and  children;  bnt  I  have 
beoi  refosed  every  place  I  went, 
and  when  you  passed,  sir,  I  was 
just  thinking  -whether  I  had  not 
better  go  down  to  the  Thames 
and  throw  myself  in.  Perhaps  my 
family  might  find  somebody  to 
help  them  then.' 

'  It  is  Tery  hard  for  you/  said 
Mr.  Ponsnett  sympathetically. 

*  And  as  if  things  were  not  bad 
enough,  sir,'  continued  MoorhaU, 
'there  was  a  man  came  in  last 
night' 

'What  sort  of  a  man!'  asked 
Mr.  Ponsnett,  with  a  charmiog 
imiooence. 

*Why,  a  bailiff,  sir,  and  we 
withont  a  bite  in  the  house  for 
ourselves,  or  a  bed  to  lie  on  I  As 
Tasked  thesheriTsofficer, "  What's 
the  good  of  leaving  him  here  1  D'ye 
think  we  have  got  a  gold-mine 
anywhere  under  the  flooring  1" ' 

*  Where  do  you  liref  asked 
Mr.  Ponsnett,  possibly  thinking 
it  unnecessary  to  comment  on  this 
last  utterance. 

'  Hoxton,  sir.' 

*  Give  me  your  address — come 
this  way;'  and  Mr.  Pousnett 
walked  with  his  former  clerk  up 
Foster-lane,  and  turned  into  the 
Post-office  yard.  Under  one  of 
the  flickering  gaslights  he  wrote 
down  the  name  of  the  street  and 
number  of  the  house  where  Moor- 
hall  resided. 

'  That  is  where  we  are  now,  sir,' 
said  the  man  who  had  'tried  so 
haid,'  striking,  as  such  people  al- 
ways do,  an  unnecessary  blow  upon 
the  nail  which  has  ahready  been 
driven  quite  as  far  '  home'  as  it  can 
ever  be.  *  Where  we  may  have  to 
lay  our  heads  a  week  hence,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.' 

'  Tour  landlord  may  take  your 
ftonitoie,  if  you  have  any,'  an- 
swered Mr.Pouanett,  as  he  deliber- 


ately closed  hJB  pocket-book ; '  but 
he  cannot,  I  apprehend,  tnm  you 
out  into  the  street  without  some 
sort  of  notice.  Here  is  a  trifle, 
and  I  will  consider  whether  any- 
thing can  be  done  for  you.  Do 
not  thank  me,  please,'  he  added, 
cutting  short  the  stream  of  grati- 
tude, with  which  Mr.  Mooriiall 
was  about  to  deluge  him.  '  Get 
home  as  soon  as  you  can — good- 
evening  ;'  and  Mr.  Ponsnett,  who, 
between  these  detached  utterances, 
had  been  engaged  in  re-lighting 
lus  cigar,  walked  off^  leaving  his 
ex-clerk  with  half- a- sovereign 
clutched  tight  in  his  hand,  and 
his  heart  trembling  with  a  hope 
to  which  he  almost  feared  to  give 
house-room. 

'Perhaps  he  will  take  me 
on  again,'  MoorhaU  considered, 
<  though  they  used  to  tell  me,  once 
gone  it  was  always  gone  with 
Pousnetts.' 

Meanwhile  Mr.  McCullagh 
pushed  on  towards  the  good  inn 
he  had  recommended  to  Captain 
Crawford  as  kept  by  an  honest 
north-countrymauf  Gavin  Hay  by 
name. 

It  was  not  a  house  much  fre- 
quented by  gentlemen  from  Auld 
Eeekie  or  Glasgow,  who,  coming 
to  town  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  daughters,  desired  a 
sort  of  boarding  establishment 
rather  than  a  regular  hoteL  Mr. 
Hay  would  not  have  cared  much 
for  that  precise  description  of 
business. 

'  Plenty  of  trouble,'  he  said,  in 
summing  it  up ;  '  enfeenetessemal 
proofets  and  scarce  a  word  of 
thanks.' 

NOf  Mr.  Hay  had  been  wise 
enough  to  establish  a  good  com- 
fortable inn  for  'folk  in  trade,' 
and  'travellers,'  and  suchlikoi 
when  he  started  in  London  some 
thirty  years  previously. 

'There's  an  opening,'  was  all 
he  said  when  he  laid  out  his  plan 
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and  80  admirable  an  opening  had 
it  proved  that  there  could  rarely 
be  found  an  empty  bedroom  in 
the  house,  while  of  *  chance 
dinners'  Mr.  Hay  had  to  provide 
enough  and  to  spare.  He  always 
kept  a  cook  great  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Scotch  dishes — dishes,  in- 
deed, which  were  then  fast  van- 
ishing from  tables  even  north  of 
the  Tweed :  haggis,  cock-a-leekie, 
singed  (or  as  some  delight  to  call 
it  'swinged')  sheep's  head,  and 
other  deUcacies,  the  bare  mention 
of  which  caused  a  smile  of  plea- 
suro  and  anticipation  to  illu- 
mine the  face  of  many  a  good 
man  and  true.  Nothing  in  the 
way  of  'foreign  kickshaws'  was 
attempted  at  Hay's;  but  as  re- 
garded plain  roast  and  boil,  the 
cooking  of  fish,  the  compounding 
of  puddings,  and  those  dishes 
which  were  at  once  the  pride  and 
boast  of  Scotia's  children,  it  was 
a  house  to  be  depended  upon. 

*A  dinner  fit  to  set  before  a 
king,'  was  Mr.  McCullagh's  sum- 
mary of  the  ropast,  when  at  length 
a  Stilton  in  fine  condition  was 
placed  upon  the  table.  '  I  only 
wish,  Captain,  we  wero  partaking 
of  it  upon  the  occasion  of  your 
return.' 

'All  in  good  time,'  answered 
the  officer,  smiling  a  little  wist- 
fully. 

Who  knew?  He  might  never 
come  back ;  and  though  he  had  de- 
sired to  go,  yet  now,  when  the  time 
was  so  close  at  hand,  he  seemed 
to  see  the  chances  moro  clearly, 
and  to  feel  that,  though  glory  was 
a  fine  word  for  those  that  L'ved  to 
be  illumined  by  its  beams,  it  could 
not  greatly  benefit  the  man  happed 
up  in  foroign  soil,  who  would 
never  moro  behold  the  day  dawn 
nor  the  sun  set,  nor  hear  the  huzzas 
of  the  multitude,  nor  road  what 
the  world  said  about  his  prowess. 

At  that  moment  he  was  think- 
ing, perhaps,  of  that  morning,  when 


troop  after  troop  of  li 
marohed  throug^li  Xx: 
the  band  played  '  Th< 
behind  me/  How  n 
never  march,  again  o 
any  girl,  no  matter 
loved,  how  sorrowfu 
froml 

Well,  it  does  not  do 
to  think  mach.  about 
be  in  storo  for  them, 
other  side  of  the  pictui 
and  almost  without  a  | 
tain  Crawford  added,  ' 
shall  soon  settle  theHus 
then,  Mr.  McCullagh, 
romember  your  promise 
me  to  dinner,  won't  you 

'You  may  make  yc 
easy  on  that  score,'  was  t 
'  and  if  there's  aught  I  c 
see  to  for  ye  while  you' 
why,  just  say  the  word, 
attend  to  what  ye  want' 

'Thank  you,'  said  the 
'  Thero  is  a  matter  I  mat 
to  you  about  presently ;  a 
you  yesterday,  I  need  your 

'  And  I'm  sure,  to  the 
my  abeelity — '  began  Mr. . 
lagh,  but  there  was  ea 
genuine  a  ring  in  his  v 
had  touched  Captain  Crav 
minute  before.  'Maybe  J 
debt,'  considered  the  Scotc 
'and  thinks  I  can  help  h 
compound,  or  majlike  he's 
to  borrow.  Ay,  ay,  he'll 
out  the  same  as  a  vheen  of  < 
— civil  enough  because  he  ^ 
to  serve  his  own  turn.  I 
just  having  my  misdoubts  c 
this  dinner.  FU  warrant 
never  have  dipped  his  has 
deep  in  his  pune  for  the  plea 
of  my  company.' 

It  is  the  fate,  the  evil  fat< 
such  men  as  Mr.  McCuIlagli 
be  subject  to  these  terrible  re^ 
sions  of  feeling.  Far  down 
their  hearts  lies  the  knowls' 
that,  though  there  maj  be  n» 
worthy  of  respect  and  deserri 
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of  all  trust  in  the  nature  which 
can  sail  and  buy  and  tnm  an  hon- 
est penny,  and  think  of  ahillingB 
and  consider  farthings,  still  the 
best  affections  of  humanity  in- 
stinctively turn  to  persons  who 
either  cannot  or  are  not  compelled 
to  make  snch  mercenary  matters 
their  stady. 

Just  as  the  hop,  it  is  said,  fol- 
bws  the  course  of  the  son,  and 
does  no  good  if  its  tendrils 
are  thwarted  in  their  desire,  so, 
wiUiont  donht,  everything  which 
is  good  in  ns  recoils  from  the 
mere  worship  of  mammon  merely 
as  mammon,  and  rears  itself  in 
antagonism  to  the  sordid  pettiness 
of  snch  a  life  as  that  led  by  the 
inmates  of  the  old  house  just  out 
of  Basinghall-street. 

The  one  unspoken  longing  of 
Mr.  McCnllagh's  life  had  been  to 
be  liked  for  himself— just  for 
what  lay  inside  his  fleshly  taber- 
nacle— just  for  the  only  thing 
he  could  ever  cany  out  of  this 
wodd  when  that  tabemade  was 
laid  aside.  He  never  wanted 
when  he  was  young  that  any  man 
should  seek  his  company  because 
he  luad  *  laid  five  pounds  by  ;*  and 
he  did  not  desire,  now  he  was 
verging  on  the  sear  and  yellow 
lea^  to  be  cigoled  and  flattered 
because  he  was  worth  Heaven 
and  himself  only  knew  how 
many  thousands. 

He  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Cap- 
tain Crawford,  and  it  hurt  his 
vanity  to  consider  that  officer 
cared  no  more  for  him  than  for 
the  dirt  under  his  feet,  if  only 
he  could  get  'Bab  McCuUagh, 
plain  auld  Eab,  to  sairve  his  turn.' 
Nevertheless  he  had,  after  a 
fikshion,  passed  his  word,  and  he 
did  not  mean  to  go  back  from  it. 
If  the  young  man  wanted  his 
help  to  tiie  extent  of  fifty  or  even 
one  hundred  pounds  he  *  wouldn't 
be  the  one  to  deny  him,'  only  no 
more  takings-in  of  that  sort  for 


him ;  no  more  being  seduced  by 
the  pleasant  talk  of  one  even  of 
his  own  country  folk,  and  the 
innocent  smiling  face  of  a  pretty 
girl  as  partner. 

*  No  doubt  he  instructed  her,' 
thought  Mr.  McCullagh  bitterly ; 
'and  if  Fd  chosen  to  make  a 
bigger  fool  of  myself  even  than  I 
did,  she  wouldn't  have  hindered 
me  of  my  fancy.' 

'  And  now  what's  the  trouble  f 
he  said  impatiently,  when,  the 
cloth  being  drawn,  and  dessert 
placed  on  the  table,  and  all  the 
'  implements'  for  a  stiff  tumbler 
laid  ready  to  hand,  the  waiter, 
with  a  final  agile  whisk  of  hia 
napkin,  withdrew,  and  left  the 
two  gentlemen  to  their  own  de- 
vices. '  Just  tell  me  what  it  is, 
fsurly  and  frankly,  and  if  it's  in 
my  power,  ye'll  no  be  beaten  for 
lack  of  a  friend  in  need.' 

Captain  Crawford,  who  had 
been  sitting  in  a  brown  study  for 
some  minutes  previously,  at  this 
address  lifted  his  eyes  and  stared 
at  his  guest  in  mute  amazement. 

'  I  see,  ye  don't  like  to  speak,' 
suggested  Mr.  McCullagh;  'but 
don't  be  blate.  I  tell  ye  fairly 
I'm  disappointed,  because  it  never 
crossed  my  mind  ye  was  one  of 
those  couldn't  make  the  two  ends 
meet:  still,  if  at  all  within  my 
capacity,  I'll  stand  by  ye.  Now  I 
am  all  attention,  and  the  words  ye 
speak  will  go  no  further.' 

Again  Captain  Crawford  re* 
garded  the  speaker  amazed. 

'  He  has  a  poorer  head  than  I 
thought,' he  decided;  'thewine' 
— not  champagne,  by  the  way — 
'  has  got  into  it.  I  wish  I  had 
not  ordered  any  whisky.'  Then 
in  a  moment,  the  true  state  of  the 
case  flashing  across  his  mind,  he 
cried  out  delightedly, '  Why,  you 
think  I  am  in  debt»  Mr.  McCul- 
Lighr 

'And  are  ye  not.)'  asked  the 
Scotchman  dubiously. 
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*  Good  Heavens,  no !  I  was 
oncei  some  years  ago.  I  was  a 
fool,  and  feU  among  thieves.  I 
bad  an  awful  time  of  it — which 
time  60  sickened  me  of  incurring 
any  responsibility  I  could  not  at 
the  minute  see  my  way  to  pay, 
that  I  would  rather  live  on 
dry  bread,  or  die,  because  I  could 
not  get  any  bread  at  all,  than  go 
through  it  again.  No;  God  be 
thanked,  I  am  not  in  debt !  If  I 
were,  I  should  not  dine  myself  or 
ask  any  one  else  to  dinner.' 

'Then  just  for  a  minit  I  wianged 
ye/  explained  Mr.  McCullii^h 
simply;  'and  for  that  reason, 
before  ye  go  on,  I'd  like  weel  to 
shake  hands,  and  ask  your  forgive- 
ness. I  am  very  sure  I  feel  truly 
sorry.' 

With  a  firank  smile,  Captain 
Crawford  extended  his  hand,  say- 
ing, even  as  he  laid  it  in  that  of 
his  new  friend,  '  You  have  seen, 
I  suppose,  I  do  not  leave  England 
quite  heart-whole.' 

'  Pousnett's,'  suggested  Mr. 
McCuUagh. 

'  And  I  wanted  to  feel  I  was 
engaged  before  I  went  away — * 

'Lord,  man  I  have  ye  thought 
over  it  coolly  V 

*  Thought  over  what,  Mr.  McCul- 
laghr 

*  Over  what  any-of  those  young 
weemen  will  take  to  dress,  let 
alone  keep  her.  I  have  no  single 
word  to  say  against  one  of  them ; 
for  pleasanter  or  more  agreeable 
ladies  never* — *  figured  on  a  floor,' 
Mr.  McCullagh  was  going  to 
add;  but  he  substituted  instead 
the  phrase  '  never  walked.  Still, 
they  must  have  high  notions,  and 
would  be  aye  thinking  about  the 
ease  and  luxury  of  their  father's 
house,  in  the  best  domicile  ye 
could  give  them."  Ye  see  I'm  very 
plain,  Captain;  I  jalouse  ye 
haven't  a  glut,  so  to  speak,  o'  this 
world's  gear.' 

<I  am  not  rich;   but  I  have 


what  I  think  shoul 

to  commence  'witfa.,  ai 

Mr.  McCullagh  8h.i 

*  I'm  not  one  with 
remarked.  '  Y^e  see, 
b^in  where  most  peo 
where,  indeed,  most 
get  to.  Mr.  Pousnetl 
doubt,  can  afford  tc 
money  like  water ;  but 
or  I  am  greatly  misti 
conjecture;  and  when  ] 
have  been  accustomec 
spend,  spendy  it  is  ill 
iMOid  bemg  forced  to  a 
begin  and  save.' 

*  You    speak     ieelii 
McCullagh,'  observed 
not  with  much  cheerfui 

'  I  speak  from  know 
the  quick  reply.  *  If  zi 
man  is  to  be  ever  e 
saving  ought  to  be  tau^ 
and  girl  as  soon  as  the 
It's  wonderful  how  you 
follow  after  what  they 
bad.  Extravagant  pare 
extravagant  children.' 

'  I  do  not  think  Mr.  I 
daughters  are  extiavagt 
Captain  Crawford. 

'  Maybe  no,'  was  the 
reply. 

'  Mr.  Fousnett  himself 
who  can  get  as  much  y 
sixpence  as  any  person 
met' 

'  Likely;  stilll suppose 
consider  it  a  libel  if  I  say 
through  an  awful  lot  of  sizj 

^  Kot,  I  imagine,  in  pro 
to  what  is  expected  fix)m  h 

'  Well,  ye  see,  that  all  d 
on  what  it  may  be  that 
pected,  and  who  it  is  expec 

'  He  lives  in  a  certain  rai 

*  I'll  no  deny  it/  concede 
McCullagh. 

'And  he  is  bound  to  ke( 
that  rank.' 

*  What  binds  him  f  askei 
merchant. 

*  The  world,  I 
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Jba  would  doabtleas  call  the  le- 

^[iiiremetits  of  society/  answeied 

CaptuB  Crawford*    <  Eat  we  need 

not  go  into  that  question/  he  went 

on  hnniedlj,  *  for  it  has  little  or 

nothing  to  do  with  the  mattei 

about  which  I  wish  to  consult 

yon.  As  I  said  before,  I  desired — 

whether   pmdently  or  not  does 

not  mnch  signify — ^to  have  afifairs 

pnt  on  some  definite  footing  be- 

fops  I  left   England,   and   so   I 

asked  Mr.  Ponsnett's  consent  to 

his  danghter^s  engaging  herself  to 

me.' 

'  Aweel  V  asked  Mr.  McCullagh, 
as  the  Captain  pansed. 

'  He  said,  in  the  most  friendly 
way  possible,  that  it  conld  not  be.' 

'^Qien  why  did  he  no  hinder 
ye  running  in  and  out  amang  them 
before  mischief  was  likely  to  come 
ofitf 

'That  was  a  question  I  could 
scarcely  ask  him,'  answered  Cap- 
tain Crawford.  'I  did  inquire, 
howeyer,  the  nature  of  his  objec- 
tion.' 

'  Ay  r  Mr.  McCullagh  uttered 
tins  monosyllable  in  a  tone  at 
once  encouraging  and  inquisitive. 

'He  said  he  had  but  one  ob- 
jection to  me :  namely,  my  want 
of  means ;  that  if  I  had  even  two 
thousand  a  year  he  would  put  no 
ohetade  in  the  way.' 

'Bless  us  alir  ejaculated  the 
canny  Scot, '  even  twenty  hxmdred 
a  year— why,  that's  the  interest  of 
forty  thousand,  in  hard  cash,  at 
five  per  cent ;  and  out  of  trade  I'm 
doubting  no  one  can  make  a  safe 
investment  at  more  nor  three  and 
a  half  or  four  at  the  outside.  But 
Pm  interrupting  your  story.' 

'I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Pons- 
ne^' continued  Captain  Crawford, 
'  that,  although  I  did  not  possess 
two  thousand  a  year,  I  had  ex- 
pectations (it  is  just  on  the  cards 
that  some  day  I  may  step  into  a 
handsome  property).  To  which  he 
leplied,   '5  Expectations  are  not 


certainties ;  expectations  will  not 
provide  daily  bread,  to  say  no- 
thing whatever  of  luxuries." ' 

'  He  is  right  enough  there,'  re- 
marked Mr.  McCullagh. 

^  ^0  doubt ;  yet  still,  with  my 
prospects  and  present  means,  I 
ventured  to  say  I  did  not  con- 
sider myself  a  wholly  ineligible 
suitor.  I  went  into  figures.  I 
proved  I  had  about  seven  hundred 
a  year,  besides  a  legacy,  which  has 
heen* lately  left  me,  often  thou- 
sand pounds.' 

'  Ten  thousand  pound  sterling !' 
exclaimed  Mr.  McCullagh. 

'Not  ten  thousand  pounds 
Scotch,'  laughed  the  officer. 
* "  Now,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Pousnett^ 
'^  how  much  ought  that  sum,  well 
invested,  to  return  per  annum  9" 
'^  Three  hundred  a  year,"  he  an- 
swered promptly ;  ''and there  you 
are  with  just  half  the  income  I 
consider  necessary." ' 

'  But  wouldn*t  he  do  something 
towards  keeping  the  pot  hoiling  f 
asked  Mr.  McCullagh. 

'  No ;  he  was  most  explicit  on 
that  point.  If  his  daughters 
marry  poor  men — and  he  considers 
any  one  poor  who  has  only  a  trifle 
of  two  thousand  a  year — he  will 
allow  them  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  dress — * 

'For  dress!'  interrupted  Mr. 
McCullagh,  in  a  tone  of  horror, 
to  which  no  description  could 
do  justice.  '  For  dress !  And  many 
a  one  has  to  pay  rent  and  taxes, 
and  Gve,  and  support  a  family, 
and  keep  a  good  face  to  the  world 
on  far  less  nor  that.' 

'  I  can  see  very  plainly,'  went 
on  Captain  Crawford,  to  whom 
it  did  not  signify  much  what 
other  people  might  or  might  not 
have  to  do,  'that  Mr.  Pousnett 
wants  neither  to  have  nor  to  lose 
me.  If  my  uncle  were  to  die  to- 
morrow unmarried  or  without  a 
son,  he  would  at  once  sanction  the 
engagement ;  but  as  matters  stand 
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he  will  not  hear  of  it  He  says 
qtdte  frankly  that,  whatever 
merits  a  pauper  may  possess,  he 
does  not  desire  to  have  him  for  a 
son-in-law.* 

'  It  is  just  awfa'  to  think  of  so 
rich  a  man  being  that  greedy  after 
money/  ejaculated  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh. 

^  I  do  not  quite  go  with  you  in 
that  opinion/  answered  the  officer. 
'Mr.  Pousnett  is  no  more  greedy 
than  fathers  in  general  If  you 
had  a  daughter  I  imagine  you 
would  want  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  ways  and  means  before  you 
allowed  her  to  marry/ 

*  I  think  rd  like  best  to  know 
the  man  that  wanted  her  was 
honest  and  true/  answered  Mr. 
McGullagh.  '  Ye  think  me  hard, 
Captain,  maybe,  and  that  I've  a 
liking  to  keeping  a  guid  grip  of 
the  gear  I've  worked  early  and 
late  to  gather ;  but  I  declare  to  ye 
if  I  had  a  favourite  daughter — ^and 
God  Almighty  alone  can  tell  why, 
in  His  mercy,  He  withheld  just 
that  which  would  have  been  price- 
less to  me — rd  rather  give  her  to 
a  man  whose  word  was  his  bond, 
who  could  be  trusted  to  keep  his 
promise,  who  was  sober  and  moral 
and  discreet,  than  Fd  see  her  driv- 
ing round  Hyde  Park  in  the  hand- 
somest carriage  ye  could  show 
me.' 

*  Then  in  that,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  Mr.  McCullagh,  you  are 
an  exception  to  most  rules/  said 
Captain  Crawford  politely.  He 
felt  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
Scotchman's  theory  would  be 
found  to  hold  good  when  it  came 
to  what  Mr.  McCullagh  called 
'  the  bit  /  but  he  did  not  consider 
there  existed  any  necessity  for 
him  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
on  that  subject.  '  At  any  rate/ 
he  proceeded,  '  it  is  quite  decided 
Mr.  Pousnett  does  not  at  present 
look  with  favour  upon  me  as  a 
future  son-in-law;   and  what  I 


want  you  to  do  for 
tell  me  how  X  am    i 
legacy  bring  me  in,  saj 
a  year  before  I  am  gn 

'I  am  sore  I  can] 
answered  Mr.  McCuU 

'  How  did  you  mak 
fortune  V  asked  the  Ci 

'  Well,  and  that  I 
ye  either,'  was  the  repl 
it  was  done  little  by  h 
a  small  proEt,  there  i 
ajudeecious  investme] 
a  fortunate  specnlatic 
poor,  working  hard ;  i 
business  like  a  limpet 
permitting  no  extravag£ 
sort;  never  spending  i 
a  farthing  could  serve 
looking  after  bawbeei 
that  those  I  employed 
work ;  not  getting  do^ 
if  things  went  a  trifle  i 
permitting  myself  to  h 
lifted  if  the  sun  of  j 
shone  upon  me  for  a  wee 
are  few  men,  though  '. 
who  could  have  begun 
thing  and  worked  up  to 
sent  poseetion.' 

*I  do  not  know  wL 
would  find  another/  a 
Captain  Crawford  hearti 
did  not  care  twopence  or 
money  how  Mr.  McCulli 
made  his  '  pile  /  bat  he 
idea  he  might  learn  &o 
gentleman  how  to  incre 
own  store,  just  as  many 
think,  if  brought  into  i 
contact  with  popolar  authoi 
too  may  learn— Heayen  sa 
mark  I — ^how  to  write  a  sue 
book. 

*  Now,  if  you  were  inmyi 
he  said  insinuatingly,  caut 
feeling  his  way,  'what  a 
you  do  to  increase  that  ten 
sand  pounds  1  You  see,  if 
it  out  on  mortgage  I  sha'ii 
doing  much  better  than  the 
who,  having  one  talent,  buri 
in  a  napkin.    Then,  on  the  i 
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hzndy  as  I  am  not  a  business  man, 
I  fear  to  lose  the  whole  by  putting 
any  portion  in  some  promising 
sinndle.  As  if  you  were  advis- 
ing yoar  son  or  your  brother,  Mr. 
McCnUagh,  advise  me.' 

'Weel,'  drawled  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  slowly,  Hhere's  a  deal  of 
money  to  be  made  safely  out  of 
Consols,  pairteecolairly  at  the  pre- 
sent time.     I  know  a  pairson  as 
has  made  a  handsome  sam,  a  very 
handsome  sum,  during  this  last 
year.    He  had  a  little  spare  cash, 
so  he  bought  stock  when  it  was 
low,  and  the  minute  he  saw  a 
profit  he  sold  some  part  out,  leav- 
ing the  rest  in  case  next  day  there 
should  be  a  farther  rise.    He  just 
watched  the  market,  and  bought 
and  sold « according.     There  are 
always  fools  and  needy  folk  that 
want  to  sell,  and  there  are  always 
ideots  that,  no  matter  what  the 
price,  want  to   buy.     So,  as  ye 
ask  my  advice,  I  can  honestly 
say  I  think,  for  a  man  as  hasn't 
a  notion  of  business,  nothing  safer 
than  Consols  can  be  recomn^ended. 
Ye  have  nothing  to  do  except 
follow  the  quotations  and  instruct 
your  broker.     It  is  the  easiest 
matter  in  the  world.' 

*  And  how  the  deuce,  Mr.  Mo- 
Collagh,'  asked  Captain  Crawford, 
*  am  I,  in  the  Crimea,  to  follow 
the  quotations,  and  instruct  my 
broker  9  When  I  am  fighting  the 
Russians,  I  shall  have  something 
else  to  do  than  watch  the  markets. 
Couldb't  you,  now,'  this  very  ear- 
nestly, '  recommend  me  something 
safe  and  good  to  put  my  money 
inf 

'  I  could  not  really,'  answered 
Mr.  McCullagh.  'I  never  did 
such  a  thing  in  my  life.  If  I  was 
to  advise  ye  I'd  never  know  a 
sound  night's  sleep.  Fd  be  wak- 
ing up  thinking,  ''How  about 
Ci^tain  Crawford's  legacy  f'  But 
see  here,'  he  went  on  cheerfally, 
'why  don't  ye  ask  Pousnett  to 
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turn  the  amount  over  ?  My  £sdth, 
he  ought  to  be  able,  with  his 
chances,  to  double  it  for  ye  in  a 
twelvemonth !' 

'  I  did  ask  him,'  confessed  Cap- 
tain Crawford ;  '  and  he  said  he 
had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of 
his  own  money  without  playing 
at  piteh-and-toss  with  mine.  I 
pressed  him  to  allow  me,  say,  ten 
per  cent ;  and  he  laughed  at  me, 
and  answered  ten  per  cent  means 
bad  security.  "  Even  so,"  I  an- 
swered ;  "  I  am  content."  And 
then  he  said  decidedly,  "I'll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  another 
man's  money,  Crawford,  nothing 
whatever.  In  my  business  what 
I  lose  is  mine,  what  I  gain  is 
mine.  I  could  not  be  hampered 
even  with  ten  thousand  pounds 
that  I  felt  any  responsibility  con- 
cerning."' 

'  Lord !'  ejaculated  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh.    '  Yon's  a  wonderful  man.' 

'  And  then  I  come  to  you,'  went 
on  Captain  Crawford  bitterly; 
'  and  you  are  in  the  same  story, 
though  you  tell  it  somewhat  dif- 
ferently.' 

'Ye're  a  bit  ower- sharp,  my 
lad,'  answered  the  Scotchinan» 
'  Kow  I  understand  how  matters 
are,  give  me  a  minute.  Don't 
speak  to  me  till  I  speak  to  you  r 
I'm  thinking.' 

With  a  sort  of  fascinatioD 
Captain  Crawford  watched  Mr. 
McCullagh  while  he  was  going 
through  his  self-elected  feat*  A 
dead  silence  reigned  in  the  apart- 
ment ;  not  a  sound  broke  the  still- 
ness except  the  distant  rattle  of  a 
cab,  or  the  falling  of  a  cinder  on 
the  hearth.  The  officer  would 
have  liked  to  smoke,  but  he  feared 
breaking  the  chain  of  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh's  reflections  by  asking  that 
gentleman,  who  did  not  affect  to- 
bacco in  its  more  ordinary  form^ 
if  he  might  light  his  cigar. 

Once  Mr.  McCullagh  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and,  drawing 
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out  his  'mull/  lefreehed  him- 
aelf  with  a  great  pinch  of  snuff ; 
after  which,  apparently,  his  hrain 
grew  clearer, — ^for  the  wrinkles 
across  his  brow  smoothed,  the 
puckers  about  his  mouth  and  nose, 
that  so  strongly  increased  his 
likeness  to  a  sharp  Scotch  terrier^ 
relaxed,  his  intent  gaze  at  the 
leaping  blaze  at  length  wavered, 
— and  then  he  turned  to  Captain 
Crawford,  and  said, 

'  I  think  I  have  now  got  it  in- 
to ship-shape.* 

'  That  is  good  news,'  answered 
the  officer. 

'  Bide  a  wee,  bide  a  wee,'  sug- 
gested Mr.  McCullagh  cautiously ; 
^  wait  till  ye  hear  my  proposition 
before  y^  express  an  opeenion« 
Ye'll,  maybe,  no  be  content,  and 
ye  might  prefare  the  offer  of  a 
long  percentage ;  but  I  can  tell 
ye  Mr.  Ponsnett  is  right  enough, 
big  interest  does  mean  bad  se- 
curity.' 

<  And  that  is  a  rock  I  do  not 
fear  foundering  on,  with  you  as 
pilot,'  said  Captain  Crawford. 

'  No ;  ye  sba'n't  lose  your  for- 
tune, even  if  I  can't  make  ye 
another.  Here,  ina  word,  is  what  I'll 
do,  if  ye  think  welL  Halve  the  ten 
thousand,  and  some  fine  morning, 
when  Consols  are  going  a-begging, 
well  buy ;  and  then,  while  ye  are 
away,  I'll  watch  them  for  ye,  and 
when  a  profit  is  to  be  had,  why, 
we'll  have  it.  If  stock  goes  up  and 
down  pretty  often,  something 
handsome  may  be  got  out  of  that ; 
but  still  it  may  not  fluctuate  much, 
and  should  such  be  the  case,  ye 
mustn't  be  desappointed.' 

*I  will  leave  all  to  you  with 
perfect  confidence.' 

'I  thank  ye;  Pll  not  abuse 
year  trust.  And  now  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  moiety  ?  Just 
lately,  almost  within  the  last  few 
days,  I  have  been  taming  a  mat- 
ter of  business  over  in  my  mind. 
I  think  it  may  be  made  to  pay ; 


upon  the  other  hand  it 
Now  should  ye  look  wi( 
upon  my  suggestion,   I'l 
five  thousand  from    ye 
year,  and  I'lL  pay  ye  five 
per  annum  for  the  loaxi  of 
whatever  is  made  over  an 
we'll  go  shares  in/ 

'  But  I  do  not  think  thi 
be  fair  to  you,'  said  Captai 
ford.    '  If  I  am  to  share 
sible  profit,  I  ought  to  t 
chance  of  the  possible  lose 

*  No,  ye  oughtn't,  my  ] 
swered  Mr.  McCuUagh.  ' 
am  thinking  about  doing 
my  own  advantage,  at  least 
it'll  torn  out  so,  and  I  w 
scruple  of  telling  ye  the  i 
1  have  mentioned  would 
convenience  to  me  at  the  i 
I  keep  a  certain  sum  in  m 
ness,  and  all  my  spare  cash 
invested,  in  one  way  or  ai 
profitably.  Well,  if  I  had 
now  it  would  be  at  a  saio 
and  the  money  as  is  bumin] 
pocket  will  hinder  my  hav 
do  that.  If  I  wasn't  far  and 
being  solvent  I  wouldn't  tc 
penny;  but  I  can  make  y( 
that,  if  I  died  to-morroi 
wouldn't  lose  by  me.' 

*I  don't  want  any  seci 
said    Captain   Crawford; 
word  is  sufficient  for  me.' 

'  But  it's  not  suffeecient  foi 
answered  Mr.  McCallagh.  ' 
ness  is  business,  and  right  is  i 
1  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
good  for  you  and  myself  bot] 
know  I'll  try.' 

*  Why  put  any  of  the  monc 
the  Funds  f '  asked  Captain  C 
ford.  '  Why  not  invest  it  all  ii 
speculation  you  speak  of  1' 

'  It's  no  a  speculation  exac 
explained  Mr.  McCullagh;  ' 
as  for  why  I  don't  take  all  3 
legacy,  it's  just  because  I  couL 
use  it.  Very  like  I  sha'n't  n 
half  of  five  thousand;  and  if  I  i 
such  to  be  the  caee,  I'll  pal 
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oat  in  Bome  way  to  yield  a  tail 
ntoiL 

'I  am  quite  unable  to  express 
1117  giatitnde  for  jova  kindness,' 
said  Captain  Ciawford. 

'Tatsr  cried  Mr.  McCullagb, 
'ye  needn't  feel  bebolden  to  me 
for  pleasuring  myself;  and  now 
suppose  we  lay  trade  and  money 
on  the  shelfy  and  enjoy  ourselves. 
Hay's  wheakie,'  and  Mr.  McCul- 
Isgby  at  this  juncture,  laid  a  Iot- 
ing  hand  on  the  square  decanter 
filled  with  an  amber-coloured 
liquor,  'is  jest  undeniable.  Ex- 
cept my  own,  which  ye  must  taste 
before  ye  go,  there's  no  better 
speerit  to  be  gotten  south  of  the 
Border.'  

CHAPTEB  XX 

▲LF  MOSTIN's  mission. 

Thk  snow  fell  thick,  andlay  long, 
in  the  beginning  of  1 855.  It  was 
s  wretched  season,  cold,  dark, 
(peerless,  foggy,  miserable.  In  the 
side-atreetfl  people  had  to  proceed 
along  a  aort  of  narrow  gangway, 
&nned  between  two  high  banks 
of  frozen  filthy  snow;  for  many 
days  the  main  thoroughfares  were 
curiously  still  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  cab fllSid  omnibustrafficproved 
a  simple  impossibility.  There 
wen  times  when  a  man  could  not 
see  hia  hand  before  him — ^periods 
when  both  feet  were  seized  with 
a  perfectly  independent  power  of 
locomotion,  and  landed  their  pos- 
sessor ignominiously  on  the  slip- 
pery pavement. 

It  was  a  horrible  winter,  one 
to  be  marked  with  the  blackest 
stone  of  memory ;  a  worse  win- 
ter, in  respect  of  weather,  even 
than  that  from  which  we  have, 
with  much  painfial  difficulty,  re- 
cently emerged. 

It  was  on  a  chill  dull  morning 
towards  the  exkd  of  January  that 
Alf  Mostin  wended  his  way  west- 
ward through  the  dismal  streets. 


He  did  not  find  walking  par* 
ticularly  easy,  but  he  felt,  as  every 
one  else  felt  who  had  business 
which  necessitated  being  abroad, 
that  it  was  of  no  use  waiting  for  the 
sky  to  clear  and  the  thorough&rea 
to  be  cleaned.  What  had  to  ba 
done  it  was  best  to  get  done,  in 
spite  of  fog  and  dirt ;  and  there- 
fore those  whom  necessity  com- 
pelled to  be  out  trudged  along 
with  dogged  perseverance,  coats 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  hands 
plunged  deep  in  pockets,  com- 
forters drawn  up  over  the  mouth ; 
feeUng  existence  presented  an  ez- 
kemely  gloomy  aspect,  and  that 
there  was  little  prospect  of  it  ever 
seeming  any  brighter. 

Amongst  the  rest  Mr.  Mostin 
walked  westward,  vid  Fleet-street, 
the  Strand,  King  William-street 
(Charing  Gross),  Leicester-square, 
and  so  to  Piccadilly.  He  had 
business  entirely  of  his  own  mak- 
ing at  a  £eu3hionable  old-establish- 
ed family-hotel,  situate  in  a  street 
off  the  last-mentioned  thorough- 
&re ;  and  he  wondered,  as  he  went 
along,  whether  he  should  find  it 
very  difficult  to  obtain  an  audi- 
ence with  the  gentleman  he  was 
about  to  visit. 

A  less  likely-looking  man  to 
gain  instant  admittance  into  one 
of  the  private  rooms  of  an  exclu- 
sive and  expensive  hotel,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find.  He 
had  an  unbrushed,  unkempt,  un- 
cared-for look,  as  marked  as  in- 
describable ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  when  he  left 
the  domain  of  business  and  en-- 
tered  a  region  devoted  more  to 
the  spending  of  money  than  its 
acquisition,  he  should  look  more 
than  doubtfully  askance  at  his 
apparel,  and  marvel  whether  it 
might  not  have  been  better  to 
trim  himself  up  a  little  ere  set- 
ting forth  on  such  an  unwonted 
expedition. 

« Hang  it,  no  l'  he  decided  at 
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last.  '  Unless  I  could  rig  myself 
oat  altogether  afresh  &om  head  to 
footywhere  would  be  the  goodi  It  is 
of  no  use  putting  a  new  hat  atop  of 
such  a  coat,  or  casing  one's  feet 
in  shining  boots  if  one  has  to 
walk  through  these  filthy  streets. 
I  don't  look  shabby  genteel,  at 
any  rate ;  that  is  some  comfort' 

To  a  man  of  his  temperament 
there  was  much  comfort  in  this 
reflection.  The  threadbare  gar- 
ments of  poor  respectability  care- 
fully brushed ;  the  old  shirt  neat- 
ly mended,  and  frayed  collar 
stiffly  starched ;  the  worn  patched 
boots  highly  polished;  the  hat 
sponged  and  rendered  supernatu- 
rally  glossy — had  he  been  arrayed 
in  things  like  these  all  the  courage 
would  have  oozed  out  of  his  finger- 
ends,  all  the  rough  independence 
of  his  character  been  killed  by  the 
consciousness  of  being  clothed 
from  head  to  foot  in  shams. 

As  matters  were,  if  he  looked 
rough,  he  felt  ready,  nevertheless ; 
and  though  he  did  not  much  relish 
facing  the  difficulties  he  knew 
would  meet  him  on  the  threshold, 
he  consoled  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  he  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  typical  begging-let- 
ter or  other  plausible  impostor. 
"No  man  ever  could  have  thought 
of  playing  on  the  credulity  of  the 
rich  who  wore  such  a  hat,  bad  in 
itself,  and  which  seemed  as  though, 
since  first  bought,  it  had  been 
persistently  brushed  the  wrong 
way.  He  felt  such  strength  in 
the  thought  of  that  hat,  he  took 
it  off  and  gazed  affectionately  at 
his  head-co'^oring. 

*  If  once  I  can  get  speech  of  the 
man,  I  don't  care,'  he  said,  half 
aloud;  'and  I  think  they  will 
let  me  in.' 

The  idea,  however,  of  doing  so 
seemed  to  be  the  very  last  on  earth 
entertained  by  the  portly  waiter 
to  whom  Mr.  Mostin  addressed 
himself.    At  one  comprehensive 


glance  he  had  taken  in 
sonnel  of  this  obtrusive 
who  wanted  to  see  one 
most  highly-esteemed  cu£ 

Yes,    he    conceded, 
lands  tpas  stopping  at  ths 
but  he  did  not  know  wh 
had  risen,  and  he  felt  qui 
dent  he  could  not  be  seen 

'I  want  to  speak  to 
particular  business,'  said  j 
tin,  feeling  very    hopele 
waxing  proportionately  in< 

'Have  you  an   appoin 
asked  the  waiter,  in  a 
pitying  contempt. 

'No,  I  haven't,'  snapp 
Mostin. 

*  Then  you  had  better  g 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  ; 
not  going  to  ask  Mr.  LU 
he  will  see  me  V 

'It  is  impossible  that 
disturb  Mr.  Lilands  at  pre 

*  At  what  time  do  you  t 
possible  you  could  disturl 
inquired  Mr.  Mostin. 

'  That  is  quite  out  of  my 
to  answer.* 

'  Then  all  I  have  to  rem 
that  if  you  keep  me  waitin 
much  longer,  or  send  mo 
without  informing  Mr.  Lili 
wish  to  see  him,  you  %i] 
cause  to  repent  your  insolei] 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  tho 
conviction;  and  Alfred  I 
had  worked  himself  up  to  8 
state  of  mind,  that  for  the  mc 
he  did  so  truly  believe  he  ^ 
make  the  waiter  rue  his  im 
nence,  that  the  man  was  i 
with  a  sudden  doubt  of  the  s( 
ness  of  his  position,  and  wa 
visibly. 

'You  will  be  kind  eno 
went  on  Mr.  Mostin,  presain] 
advantage  thus  gained,  and  £ 
his  opponent  with  a  threate 
eye,  *  to  take  my  card  up  to 
Lilands,  and  say  I  am  hei 
speak  to  him  on  most  impoi 
business.    Wait  a  moment, 
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added,  as  tbe  waiter  actually  took 
the  caid,  wbicli  had  lain  in  the 
noessea  of  Alfa  pocket-hook  till 
it  had  become  stained  and  dia- 
coloTued  with  time ;  ^  I  will  jast 
write  a  line  on  it  /  and^  so  saying, 
he  pencilled  below  his  name — 
which  was,  indeed,  almost  illegible 
— the  words,  ^  From  Mr.  Napier,^ 
*  1  wonder  if  that  will  do  the 
bnsiiiesB,'  he  considered;  'also 
why,  all  the  time  I  have  been 
cudgelling  my  brain  how  to  ob- 
tain an  andience,  I  never  before 
tiionght  of  making  nse  of  the  old 
scomidielf 

And  then,  standing  quite  at 
lus  ease,  Mr,  Alfred  Mostin,  satis- 
fied he  had  at  last  played  a  taramp- 
caid,  remained  coolly  contemplat- 
ing the  so-called  decorations  of 
the  hall  and  staircase,  while  he 
waited  for  the  return  of  his  natu- 
ral enemy. 

With  an  expression  of  calm 
superiority,  as  one  who  would 
say, '  I  have  now  got  the  best  of 
you,'  that  individual  at  length 
came  leisurely  irom  the  upper 
r^ions.  He  held  a  morsel  of  paper 
in  his  fingers,  which  he  hsinded 
in  a  lofty,  sort  of  *  I  told  you  so,' 
way  to  Mr.  Mostin,  observing, 

'  Mr.  lilands  desires  me  to  give 
you  the  address  of  his  solicitors, 
and  to  inform  you  that  any  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Napier  of 
which  you  may  be  the  bearer  had 
better  be  addressed  to  them.' 

'Or  ejaculated  Mr.  Mostin, 
diawingin  his  breath — ^then,  '  Be- 
fore I  leave  here  I  wish  you 
would  just  take  this  up  to  Mr. 
LikndB  /  and  scribbling  on  a  leaf 
of  his  pocket-book  theinibrmation, 
'  As  it  is  imperative  I  should  see 
you  personally,  I  shall  wait  in 
the  street  until  you  come  out. 
Had  you  not  better  let  me  corns  up 
ttairsf  he  twisted  up  the  note 
and  intrusted  it  to  the  waiter, 
who,  reading  the  missive  ere  de- 
livering it,  arrived  at  the  conclu- 


sion the  'imperent'  and  pertina- 
cious individual  below  was  not  a 
dun,  but  some  one  with  a  writ. 

'  Confound  the  fellow !'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Li^^nds,  who,  per- 
haps, entertained  some  idea  of  the 
same  sort ;  '  show  him  up.' 

Whereupon  up  accordingly  Mr. 
Alfred  Mostin  was  shown. 

He  found  Mr.  Lilands  in  a 
handsomely-furnished  room,  seat- 
ed beside  a  table  on  which  was 
spread  everything  a  gentleman 
could  desire,  and  many  things  a 
gentleman  could  never  have  de- 
sired, in  the  way  of  breakfast. 
He  did  not  in  the  least  resemble 
the  person  Alf  Mostin  expected 
to  see.  In  the  first  place  he  was 
much  older — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
over  forty — he  had  a  pleasant 
face,  though  a  cloud  of  annoyance 
rested  on  it  at  the  moment,  and 
an  agreeable  manner,  despite  of  the 
fact  that  he  evidently  viewed  the 
appearance  of  his  visitor  with 
small  satisfiEu^tion. 

'You  can  go/  he  said  to  the 
waiter;  'and  shut  the  door  after 
you.  Now,  sir,'  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Alf  Mostin,  when  both 
mandates  had  been  obeyed,  'what 
is  it  ?  Why  has  Mr.  Napier  sent 
you  to  me  f 

'  He  did  not  send  me  !'  answer- 
ed Mr.  Mostin  audaciously. 

Mr.  Lilands  looked  at  the  card 
which  had  been  brought  to  him, 
and  then  at  the  man  who  stood 
before  him,  but  he  did  not  speak 
a  word.  Nevertheless,  his  attitude 
and  his  very  silence  seemed  wait- 
ing for  an  explanation. 

'I  have  not  come  from  Mr. 
Napier,'  said  Alf  Mostin.  'I 
have  no  more  to  do  with  him 
than  you  with  the  person  who 
may  chance  to  be  lodged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  corridor ;  but  I 
live  in  the  house  where  he  has  his 
offices,  and  as  I  meant  to  get 
speech  of  you  somehow,  and  as 
that  self-sufficient  idiot  would  not 
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cany  np  a  civil  meBsage,  I  made 
use  of  Mr.  Napier's  name.' 

*  A  somewhat  cool  proceeding/ 
remarked  Mr.  Lilands. 

'  Admittedly ;,  but  it  was  better, 
perhaps,  than  knocking  our  portly 
friend  into  a  cocked-hat,  which  I 
felt  very  much  inclined  to  do 
once  or  twice  during  ourinterview. 
And  now  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
I  am  not  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  I 
am  not  here  to  ask  any  favour 
firom  you  for  myself  (0  poor  Alf, 
what  a  ring  of  triumph,  what  a 
dy  of  exultation,  there  was  in 
your  voice  as  you  spoke  those 
words  !).  ^  I  have  only  come  to  tell 
you  something  I  am  sure  you 
ought  to  know,  to  plead  the  cause 
of  one  who  has  no  thought  or 
power  of  pleading  for  herself.' 

*  Kthat  person  be  Mrs.  Durham 
Lilandfl — ^'b^anthatlady'srelative. 

*  That  person  is  not  Mr8.*Dur- 
ham  Lilands,'  interrupted  ^Mr. 
Mostin,  *  and  your  liking  for  her 
can't  be  less  than  mine;  t)iough| 
indeed,  if  you  saw  her  now — ' 

*What,  then?  what  if  I  saw 
her  now  V  asked  Mr.  Lilands. 

*  I  think  you  would  pity  her ;' 
and  then,  in  a  few  words,  Mr. 
Mostin  told  the  events  which  had 
happened  on  that  night  when  he 
ran  for  a  doctor. 

'  She  may  live  for  many  years,' 
he  finished ;  *  but  she  will  never 
be  right  again.' 

*  She  never  was  right,  as  you  call 
it/  amended  Mr.  Lilands. 

'  She  must  have  been  always  an 
unpleasant  sort  of  party,  I  think,' 
capped  Alf  Mostin  heartily ;  *  but 
she  is  now  helpless,  and  that  ought 
to  take  a  good  deal  of  thestisgout.' 

*  I  thought  you  had  not  come 
here  to  plead  her  cause,'  suggested 
the  gentleman  who  sat  at  home 
at  ease. 

*  Nor  have  I ;  but  I  don't  feel 
at  all  comfortable  about  intruding 
upon  you  at  this  moment.  I 
should  like  to  go  away,  and  leave 


you  in  peace  to  finish  ; 
Say  I  come  back  in  an  '. 
you  give  me  your  woi 
not  be  denied  admittan< 

Mr.  Lilands  laughed. 

*■  No  time  like  time  pi 
said.     '  Have  you  had  b 

*Two — three  hours,' 
answer. 

*  Then,  if  you  will  ea 
I  should  like  to   proc* 
mine.     I  shall  listen  a1 
to  anything  you    may 
enough  to  say,  Mr.  — ' 

'  Mostin,'  supplied  t 
promptly.     'Alfred  Mos 

'  I  beg  your  pardon ;  i 
Mr.  Mostin,  will  you  kii 
a  chair  and  proceed  V 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lilands, 
his  knowledge  of  the  w( 
not  exactly  prepared  for  i 
lowed. 

Thus  invited,  Mr.  M02 
his  eyes  about  him  for 
easiest  chair  he  could  fine 
it  up  to  the  table,  rested 
on  the  cloth,  and  began. 

He  told  how  he  had  fi 
Miss  Janey,  the  day 
wretched  rainy,  snowy, 
sloppy  days — he  had  knc 
traverse  the  City  streets. 
the  story  of  her  sunny  he 
sweet  patience,  her  thoroi 
lief  in  the  ultimate  bug 
their  cause;  yet  did  not 
mention  how  ready  she 
have  been  at  any  time  t( 
quish  the  'great  suit'  i 
'mamma'  had  proved  wil 
make  the  best  of  their  '. 
means.  The  poor  dress; 
expensive  bonnet ;  the 
fitting,  but  much  mended,  ^ 
the  pleasant  face  that  seei 
light  up  North-street  as  8h( 
to  Mr.  Napier's—he  spoke 
these  things  slightly,  yet  ' 
tender  respect  and  reverence 
touched  the  man  he  addres 
no  set  and  elaborate  form  of 
could  have  done. 
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Bttt  vhen  Mr.  Moetm  began  to 
speak  of  the  teais  the  old  lawyer 
had  made  the  girl  shed;  when  he 
described  her  broken-hearted  grief, 
the  effect  Mr.  Napier's  crael 
▼oida  produced,  her  passion  of 
sorrow  concerning  her  mother^s 
disappointment,  her  one  great 
tnmble  seeming  only  to  be  '  how 
to  break  it  to  mamma,'  Mr.  Li- 
knds  could  but  notice  how  the 
expression  of  his  visitor's  face 
changed  with  anger,  and  feel  there 
mnst  be  something  true  and  noble 
about  any  woman,  pity  for  whose 
sorrow  could  strike  sparks  of  fire 
out  of  so  cool  and  easy-going  a 
personage  as  lie  who  sat  in  one  of 
the  best  chaixs  of  that  grand  hotel, 
with  the  sleeve  of  his  rough  and 
im&shionable  coat  resting  care- 
lessly upon  the  anowj  damask 
which  covered  the  table. 

'So  fax  as  I  can  gather  from 
old  Napier^s  people,'  finished  Alf 
Moetin,  '  if,  or  when,  her  mother 
dies,  the  girl  will  be  left  with  no- 
thing, or  next  to  nothing.  Now 
I  thmk  it  would  be  but  just  and 
kind  on  your  part  to  make  some 
settl^nent  upon  her.  She  is  not 
fit — I  declare  to  you  upon  my 
honour, — she  is  not  fit  to  battle 
with  tiie  world.  Out  of  the 
amount  you  have  inherited  from 
her  grandfather  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred a  year  would  be  a  mere  trifle, 
and  yet  it  would  make  all  the  dif- 
ference to  her.  She  will  have  an 
invalid  on  her  hands  so  long  as 
the  old  lady  lives.  What  I  came 
to  tell  you  was  this — that  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  be  a  happier 
man  if  you  settle  the  sum  I  have 
named  upon  her  and  pay  Napier's 
bill ;  or  rather  let  me  pay  it  for 
you,  as  I  will  make  the  old  rascal 
give  me  a  receipt  in  fall  for  about 
half  the  amount  he  claims.' 

'  No  one  can  accuse  you  of  un- 
due modesty/  observed  Mr.  Li- 
Isnds. 

'  Nor  of  indifference,  if  any  word 


of  mine  can  avail  to  help  a  girl 
placed  in  so  sad  a  position,'  was 
the  quick  reply. 

*  You  ignore  totally  the  amount 
of  annoyance  her  mother  has 
given,  and  the  expense  to  which 
she  has  put,  me.' 

'  She  is  not  her  mother ;  she  is 
your  own  blood-relation,  and  one 
of  whom  any  man  on  earth  might 
be  proud.  Her  place  is  here, 
amongst  such  surroundings  as 
your  own ;  if  you  saw  her  you 
would  say  it  was  a  sin  and  a 
shame  to  set  her  grace  and  beauty 
in  such  a  shabby  sordid  frame. 
I  should  hke  to  think  of  her  as 
the  mistress  of  some  beautiful 
house  far  away  in  the  country,  a 
happy  wife,  an  honoured  lady, 
associating  with  her  equals,  loved 
and  admired  by  all  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact.' 

Mr.  Ulands  set  down  his  cup, 
which  at  that  moment  he  was 
carrying  to  his  lips,  and  looked  at 
the  speaker  in  astonishment;  then 
suddenly,  light  dawning  apon  him, 
he  exclaimed, 

'  I  understand.  So  that  was  the 
motive  with  which  you  came  I  It 
is  impracticable,  however.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  married  already ; 
and  in  the  second — but  I  do  not 
think  I  need  give  any  other  rea- 
son.' 

'  Well,  no ;  it  is  not  necessary,' 
agreed  Alf  Mostin. 

'As  to  your  suggestion  of 
settling  something  on  Miss  Li- 
lands,  I  am  willing  to  consider 
the  matter.  As  you  say,  truly 
enough,  she  is  not  her  mother, 
and  she  is  my  relation;  and  if 
her  mother  had  only  played  her 
cards  a  little  better,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  but  she  might 
have  got  the  General  to  leave  her 
all  there  was  in  his  power  to  wilL 
It  would  not  have  been  right, 
because  undoubtedly  the  money 
ought  to  belong  to  us.  In  » 
family  famous  for  black  sheepy 
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Dnrham  Lilands  was  the  blackest. 
He  wasted  his  own  patrimony; 
he  made  a  marriage  distasteful  to 
his  connections;  he  dragged  the 
name  through  mire  with  which 
the  other  black  sheep  had  not 
contaminated  it;  and  finally  he 
left  the  widow,  who  managed  to 
separate  the  General  from  his 
friends,  and,  as  I  have  said,  might, 
if  she  had  not  drawn  the  reins 
at  last  too  tight,  have  got  him 
to  will  everything  he  could  will 
to  her.' 

'  But  she  did  not^'  put  in  Mr. 
Mostin  practically. 

'  She  thought  she  had,  though,' 
answered  Mr.  Lilands.  '  And  see 
the  amount  of  trouble  she  has 
given  me  since.  She  has  been  to 
lawyer  after  lawyer,  and,  by  tell- 
ing each  only  one  side  of  the  story, 
induced  first  one  and  then  another 
to  take  up  her  case.  Of  course  I 
have  had  to  pay,  and  shall  have 
to  pay,  my  solicitor's  heavy  bills, 
incunred  over  this  matter;  and  then 
there  is  the  annoyance.  No,  Mr. 
Mostin,  when  I  remember  the 
way  in  which  Mrs.  Durham  li- 
lands has  conducted  herself,  I  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  do  anything 
from  which  she  may  even  in- 
directly derive  advantage.' 

*  God  help  the  girl,  then !'  said 
Alf  Mostin.  '  0  sir,  make,  at  all 
events,  some  provision  for  her  in 
the  case  of  her  mother's  death! 
Do  not  let  her  become  dependent 
upon  the  mercies  of  this  world 
for  daily  bread !' 

'May  I,  without  ofience,  ask 
you  a  question,  Mr.  Mostin  T 

*  Yes,  certainly.' 

*  Who  and  what  are  you  that 
take  so  great  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  so  disinterested  an  amount 
of  to)uble  in  my  cousin's  wel- 
faref 

*You    have    propounded  two 
questions,'  said  Mr.  Mostin ;  '  but 
I  can  make  one  answer  serve  for 
'>th — I  am  an  unlucky  devil.' 


'  I  beg  ypur  pardon,'  began  Mr. 
Lilands,  astonished,  and  perhaps 
scandalised.  'I  scarcely  under- 
stand.' 

'Don't  you  1  And  yet  the  ex- 
planation is  simple  enough.  There 
is  nothing  I  put  my  hand  to  ever 
succeeded  or  ever  will  succeed. 
If  I  were  to  turn  shoemaker,  peo- 
ple would  take  to  going  barefoot. 
I  am  a  man  who  I  suppose  ought 
to  have  got  on  in  the  world ;  but 
I  have  not,  and  I  never  shall.  If 
opportunities  come  in  my  way,  I 
cannot  avail  myself  of  them. 
When  I  could,  they  do  not  come. 
That  is  the  state  of  the  case:  I 
need  not  enlarge  upon  it.' 

'  Have  you  a  laige  family  V 

*  You  see  the  extent  of  it.' 

'  You  are  not  married,  then  V 
'  No ;  and  I  never  have  been, 
and  I  never  shall  be.' 

*  Why  don't  you  marry  1  A 
good  wife  might  keep  you  straight.' 

Mr.  Mostin  laughed.  '  I  don't 
want  to  be  kept  any  straighter 
than  I  am,'  he  answered ;  *  and 
as  for  a  wife,  if  I  were  to  take 
one  she  would  prove  a  termagant^ 
or  go  off  in  a  decline,  or  run 
away  from  me,  or  fall  to  drinking, 
or  else  she  would  break  her  heart 
when  she  found  the  sort  of  life 
she  had  bound  herself  to  lead. 
No,  I  won't  tempt  my  ill-luck  to 
the  extent  of  asking  any  woman 
to  share  it' 

*  But — pray  excuse  another 
question — are  you  quite  sure  the 
ill-luck  of  which  you  speak  is  not 
at  all  of  your  own  making  V 

•It may  be.  My  "best friends" 
of  course  say  it  is.' 

'And  could  you  not  in  any 
way  change  the  current  V 

'  I  might — from  bad  to  worse.* 

'  I  meant  from  bad  to  good,  by 
turning  over  what  is  popularly 
termed  a  "new  leaf.*" 

Alf  Mostin  shook  his  head. 
'  No,'  he  said  slowly ;  '  every 
page  to  the  end  of  the  volume 
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irill  be  about  ihe  same,  I  take  it. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  I  never 
thought  80  much  about  myself  as 
daring  the  course  of  the  last  three 
months' — ('Ah,  I  imagined  as 
much,'  considered  Mr.  LOands) — 
'  and  the  end  at  which  I  arriyed 
was,  that  as  one  can't  wash  a 
bladcamoor  white,  so  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  alter  a  nature  like 
mine.  I  belieTe  I  was  sent  into 
the  world  to  point  a  moral,  though 
not  to  adorn  a  tale — ^to  enable 
respectability  to  thank  Heaven  it 
is  not  as  that  poor  waster,  Alfred 
Mostin.  And  having  said  so 
much,  Mr.  TJlanda,  I  think  I  will 
not  intrude  upon  you  any  longer. 
I  might  be  tempted  to  speak 
words  yon  are  not  accustomed  to 
hear,  or  that  I  perhaps  should 
regret  afterwards  having  uttered.' 
'It  is  a  bad  plan,  I  am  aj&aid, 
to  quarrel  with  respectability.' 

'It  may  be/  answered  Mr. 
Mostin;  *but,  at  any  rate,  I 
&ncy  it  was  respectability  first 
quanelled  with  me.  If,  however, 
you  will  settle  something  on  your 
cousin,  I  shall  at  once  try  to  be- 
lieTe it  possible  for  a  rich  man  to 
be  better  than  I  have  ever  thoughi 
one.' 

With  which  promise  Mr.  Mos- 
tin, after  bowing  to  Mr.  lilands, 
walked  out  of  the  room  and  down 
into  the  hall,  where  the  portly 
waiter  honoured  him  with  a  stony 
stare,  which  he  returned  with  a 
glance  of  mocking  derision  ex- 
ceedingly trying  to  that  function- 
ary. 

<I  think  he'll  do  something  for 
her,'  considered  Mr.  Mostin,  as 
he  paced  Cityward,  referring  not 
to  the  waiter,  but  to  Mr.  Lilands; 
*and  if  then  she  can  only  be  in- 
duced to  leave  London  and  get 
out  of  Robert's  way,  she  may  have 
some  happiness  yet.  But  I  am 
afraid — O,  I  am  sorely  afraid,  my 
dear,  you  consider  him  handsomer 
than  he  is,  and  think  more  highly 


of  him  than  he  deserves.  I  won- 
der if  she  would  be  charmed  with 
the  old  man  f  Which  idea  opened 
so  wild  a  field  of  conjecture  that 
it  served  him  with  food  for  medi- 
tation almost  all  the  way  back  to 
North-street. 

When,  after  ascending  that 
treacherous  flight  of  stairs,  he  un- 
locked lus  office-door,  he  saw  a 
slip  of  paper  lying  on  the  floor. 

'  Think  of  the — '  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  as  he  looked  at  the  few  words 
pencilled  upon  it.  '  Only  to  think 
of  old  McCuUagh,  of  all  people 
on  earth,  coming  here,  of  all 
places  in  the  world !  '*  He'd  be 
obliged  if  I'd  step  round" — would 
he?— ''and  he  won'tbeout  the  whole 
of  the  day."  What  the  deuce 
can  he  want  with  me?  Has  he 
heard  anything  about  dear  good 
Mr.  Snow,  or  can  any  nasty  Httle 
bird  have  gone  whispering  to  him 
about  the  way  things  I  am  afraid 
are  tending  at  Old  Ford?  Not 
that  I  should  mind  much  if  a 
little  bird  had,  for  she  ought  to 
look  higher  than  Bob,  Pousnett's 
partner  and  serf  though  he  be ; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  be  drawn 
into  the  fray.  Shall  I  go  ?  No,  I 
won't  Yes,  I  will,  or  else  plain 
auld  Eab  will  be  making  tracks 
here  again.' 

It  was  not,  however,  either 
about  Miss  Lilands  or  Mj.  Snow 
Robert's  father  desired  a  '  wee 
word'  with  Alf  Mostin. 

'  I  take  it  kind  of  ye,'  he  said, 
chancing  to  encounter  his  visitor 
in  the  hall.  '  Step  here,  will  ye ) 
Step  here ;'  and  leading  the  way 
to  his  private  office,  he  pushed 
open  the  door  and  bade  Alf 
enter. 

'It  is  something  quite  out  of 
the  common,  or  he  would  not 
bring  me  in  here,'  considered  the 
younger  man.  '  I  should  like  to 
have  some  hint  as  to  what  is  iu 
the  wind  now.* 

He  was  not  kept  long  in  sua- 
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pense,  for  Mr.  McCullagh  imme- 
diately began. 

Tve  been  thinkiDg,  Ailfred, 
that  ye  could  maybe  do  me  a  good 
tam«' 

Even  whilst  answering  he  was 
yery  glad  to  hear  it,  Alfred  Mostin 
considered  the  many  good  turns 
Mr.  McCullagh  had  refused  to  do 
him. 

'  And  ye  might  aim  a  trifle  for 
yourself.* 

Quite  sincerely  Mr.  Mostin  in- 
timated that  any  trifle  would  be 
acceptable. 

*  Well,  it's  jest  this,  ye  see : 
there's  a  new  firm  started  up  in 
the  Scotch  trade,  and  I  want  to 
know  all  about  it.  You're  one  of 
those  as  is  in  and  among  every  sort 
of  folk,  and  I  make  no  doubt  ye 
could  ascertain  what  I  wish  to 
learn  without  ^^  letting  on,''  re- 
member, or  telling  onybody  I  am 
the  least  put  out  about  the  matter.' 

*  1  understand,*  said  Mr.  Mos- 
tin, who  was  not  perhaps  quite 
•0  sorry  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
to  hear  Mr.  McCullagh  had  at 
last  found  an  opponent. 

*  And  ye*ll  no  make  any  men- 
tion of  it  to  Robert]' 

*  I'll  say  nothing  about  the 
matter  to  any  one.' 

'  I  do  not  mind  spending  a 
pound,  or  even  two,  if  I  could 
just  know  for  certain  who  Upper- 
ton  &  Co.  may  be.* 

'Where's  their  place  of  busi- 
ness V  asked  Alfred  gaily. 

*  In  the  Minories.' 

'  Humph  I  in  the  heart  of  the 
shipping  trade.  Well,  I  will  see 
what  I  can  find  out,  and  let  you 
know;'  with  which  assurance  Mr. 
Mostin  went  his  way,  regretting 
as  he  went  he  had  not  asked 
Mr.  McCullagh  for  ten  shillings 
on  account,  as  '  earnest  money.' 


CHAPTER  XX 

SFFIB  BFBAK8  OU' 

January  had  merged 
ruary,  and  February  giv 
to  March.  Out  in  the 
districts  tiie  sap  was  ri£ 
a  pleasant  stir  of  greei 
vadedthe  knd^  whilst  in 
hall-street  the  sun  at  i 
shone  brightly,  making  i 
even  in  the  pent-up  couj 
Mr.  McCullagh  had  lived 
so  many  prosperous  years, 
the  hearts  of  dingy  spar 
rejoice,  and  revealing  eve 
place  in  the  shabby  old 
which  had  not  been  renewi 
the  Scotchman  brought  hi 
wife,  and  showing  every  j 
useful  embroidery  as  repn 
by  patch  or  dam  Miss 
housewifely  fingers  had  w 
in  curtains  and  chair-cove 
tablecloth. 

Judging  from  Mr.  AfcCu 
face,  however,  this  agi 
change  in  the  weather  ha 
produced  a  corresponding 
upon  that  gentleman's  mind 
had  not  looked  gloomy  in  B 
ber,  or  anxious  in  January 
in  the  pleasant  spring  sunsh 
an  afternoon  in  March  his  e: 
sion  seemed  to  indicate  the 
that  his  mental  barometer  ti 
anything  save  ^set  fair.' 

In  truth,  he  felt  as  he  hij 
*  would  have  said,  'botqIj 
about'  If  it  were  true  tha 
man  had  ever  worked  much  1 
er,  or  lived  much  more  econ 
cally,  than  himself,  it  was  als^ 
deniable  that  few  persons  in  1 
ness  had  ever  experienced 
harass  in  his  trade  than  the  i 
chant  who  had  risen  so  fast 
done  so  well  Hitherto  he 
been  in  the  enviable  positioi 
having  the  market  all  to  hima 
and  like  every  one  whom  Fori 
has  favoured,  he  believed' 
owed  his  prosperity  less  to 
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than  to  some  extraoidi- 
Bitj  merit  and  capacity  on  hia 
own  part  Actually  he  had  felt 
m>  SQie  pf  himself  bo  satisfied 
that  the  Scotch  trade  in  provisions 
meant  Eobert  McCidlagh  andnone 
oiheTy  that  even  the  very  notion 
of  competition  never  entered  his 
mind  until  Mr.  Pousnett's  slight 
reference  to  auch  a  possibility 
came  like  a  jarring  discord  across 
the  harmony  of  nearly  thirty 
years'  success. 

Then  it  certainly  did  occur  to 
him  that  the  vrorld  was  getting 
'throng;*  that  railways  had  set 
many  more  brains  at  work  upon 
the  old  problem  of  how  to  make 
a  living  than  formerly  exercised 
themselves  in  leaving  old  tracks 
and  seeking  new  ones ;  that,  con- 
sidering the  rapidity  of  modem 
travelling,  it  was  strange  no  house 
north  of  the  Tweed  had  thought  of 
opening  a  branch  establishment  in 
London  and  so  securing  a  porticm 
of  the  profits  Mr.  McCuUagh  had 
hitherto  monopolised. 

Mr.  Pousnett's  suggestion — 
thrown  out  so  airily,  yet  with 
such  an  air  of  conviction — that  a 
rival  or  rivals  must  eventually 
rise  np,  had  not  proved  seed  cast 
on  barren  soiL  His  words 
stamped  themselves  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Collagh's  brain — interfered  with 
the  satisfaction  hitherto  derived 
from  the '  best  of  orders,'  mingled 
with  the  ilavour  of  his  morning 
porridge,  took  the  strength  out  of 
his  nightly  *  tumbler,'  woke  him 
from  ^eep  in  a  great  fright,  and 
pursued  him  as  he  walked  to  and 
fro  the  City  streets  he  had  hitherto 
paced  without  fear  of  any  compe- 
tition. Even  before  the  eventful 
New  Yeai^s-eve  he  had  almost 
decided  to  take  the  '  fore-way'  of 
any  marauding'campaigner;  while 
during  the  agonies  of  that  head- 
ache from  which  Captain  Craw- 
ford's prescription  had  but  par- 
tially reyeved  him,  he  felt  while 


'any  trade'  remained  he  would 
fight  to  keep  it. 

With  this  laudable  purpose  he 
wrote  in  hot  haste  to  his  youngest 
son  David,  whom  he  had  sent — 
the  lad  being  considered  a  '  push- 
ing sort  of  chap' — ^to  a  place  very 
far  north  in  Scotland,  where  he 
thought  he  might  obtain  such  &n 
insight  into  the  manufacture  of 
maraudades,  jams,  confectionery, 
and  articles  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion  as  would  enable  him  here- 
after to  start  on  his  own  account 
in  the  country  of  his  'forbears.' 
All  of  a  sudden,  however,  his 
father  decided  David's  energies 
would  be  better  employed  in  Lon- 
don. Like  many  other  lesser  and 
greater  persons,  Mr.  McCuUagh  did 
not  care  to  invest  those  belonging  to 
him  with  independent  power;  and 
as  he  had  hitherto  Umited  his 
suggestion  of  the  'caupital'  he 
should  feel  disposed  to  find  to  a 
hundred,  or  at  most  two  hundred, 
pounds,  the  Benjamin  of  his  family 
wisely  contented  himself  by  stay- 
ing in  a  situation  at  seventy 
pounds  a  year. 

*Man,  had  onybody  offered 
me  a  hundred  pound  sterling 
when  I  was  your  age !'  thought 
Mr.  McCuUagh  often,  but  he 
spoke  no  word  of  reproach.  In 
the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart 
he  perhaps  derived  comfort  from 
the  consideration  that  the  creation 
of  such  an  individual  as  'auld 
Eab'  was  not  a  too  frequent  freak 
of  Kature. 

'  rU  just  put  him  into  another 
place  as  my  deputy,'  considered 
Mr.  McCuUagh,  who  had  no  fancy 
for  '  taking  off  his  clothes  before 
he  went  to  bed,'  or,  in  other 
words,  making  his  sons  independ- 
ent of  him  by  means  of  the 
money  for  which  he  had  worked 

so  hard. 

*  Sound  your  principals,'  he 
suggested,  '  and  see  how  soon 
they  could  spare  ye.    TeU  them  I 
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have  a  notion  I  should  be  able  to 
make  ye  useful  to  me  here,  and 
that  I  think  je  must  have  now 
learned  about  all  they  can  likely 
teach  ye/ 

To  this  Air.  David  McCullagh 
replied  that,  to  oblige  his  father, 
Messrs.*  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  &  Co. 
were  willing  to  forego  the  advan- 
tages of  his  services  at  once.  In- 
deed, so  compliant  did  the  firm 
prove,  that  the  young  man  appear- 
ed in  Basinghall-street  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  date  of  his 
letter. 

Then  in  very  deed  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh set  about  his  new  under- 
taking. Already  he  had  rented 
a  warehouse;  already  carpenters 
and  other  tradesmen  were  making 
it  fit  fur  the  reception  of  Scotch 
goods ;  already  those  goods  were 
being  packed  in  the  land  o'  cakes; 
already  circulars,  addressed  to 
shippers  and  others,  were  printed, 
announcing  that  David  McCul- 
lagh would  be  glad  to  supply  all 
orders  which  might  be  intrusted 
to  him;  already  Mr.  McCullagh 
was  chuckling  over  the  idea  that, 
if  the  notion  of  stealing  away  a 
part  of  his  connection  had  '  crap- 
ped up  in  onybody's  mind,  he 
would  find  himself  a  wee  mis- 
taken,' when  suddenly  one  of  his 
customers  asked  him  if  he*  knew 
a  firm,  dealing  in  the  same  articles 
as  he  himself  sold,  had  opened  a 
big  place  in  the  Minories,  and 
seemed  meaning  to  ^  carry  every- 
thing before  them.' 

Mr.  McCullagh,  though  he 
might,  as  he  afterwards  affirmed, 
have  been  'knocked  down  by  a 
feather,'  received  this  intelligence 
like  a  man,  and  answered  it  with 
some  jocose  and  sportive  utter- 
ance, which  under  the  circum- 
stances passed  for  *  wut.' 

It  was  a  cniel  blow,  and  one  to 
whicb  the  remembrance  of  long 
years  of  prosperity  failed  to  recon- 
cile him.    He  had  made  the  trade. 


He  it  was  who  had  ti 
preciative  cockneys  the 
be  derived  from  a  clos 
ance  with  Scottish  *  hi 
relishes,  with  piles  of 
and  dainty  potted  mea 
shipped  indigestion  b 
dredweight,  not  to  sa^ 
guised  as  'sweeties,' 
under  various  forms  of  * 
ery;  and  he  felt  it  wi 
have  another  step  in 
the  crop  he  had  so' 
McCullagh  could  have  \ 
have  sworn,  could  have 
and  lamented  his  day ; 
was  not  a  man  given  to  a 
three  exercises,  he  simp 
his  hat  and  walked 
North-street  to  invoke  i 
that  mauvais  sujety  Alfre 

That  was  towards  tl 
January,  and  now  it  wa 
and  he  knew  no  more  i 
firm  of  Upperton  &  Co. 
did  when  first  their  i 
mentioned  to  him. 

*  With  one  excuse  an< 
Ailfred  had  put  him  off.' 

'I'm  almost  disposed 
they  have  bought  him,'  c( 
Mr.  McCullagh  rather  i 
ably,  since  buying  Alfrei 
would  have  proved  a  by  i 
profitable  transaction  to 
He  had  nevertheless  si 
that  morning  to  breakf 
this  firm  conviction ;  and 
visit  to  North-street,  w 
again  failed  to  find  the  re 
he  returned  to  his  warel 
very  bad  spirits.  Uppert< 
were  carrying  all  before 
they  were  underselling  hii 
tune  of  fifteen  per  cen 
Pousnett  had  sent  to  kno 
Mr.  McCullagh,  could  si 
large  shipping  order  a 
amount  under  list-prices ; 
his  replying  in  the  nega 
received  a  regretful  note  ei 
Uppertons'  quotation  for  tl 
articles. 
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'It  is  jest  dreadful/  groaned 
poor  Mr.  McCallaglif  ^to  have  the 
Tory  bread  taken  ont  of  mj  mouth 
this  gait/ 

He  had  written  to  the  Scotch 
hoTues  with  whom  he  dealt,  laying 
a  ^  plain  statement'  of  the  '  case  as 
it  stood'  before  their  understand- 
ings. He  reminded  them  of  the 
time  he  had  dealt  with  them ;  of 
how  he  had  risen  from  small  be- 
ginnings; of  how  he  wrought 
'  early  and  late ;'  of  how  he  had 
been  aye  honest  and  careful,  and 
no  man  had  ever  lost  a  penny  by 
him ;  and  he  finished  by  entreat- 
ing indirectly  that  they  would  not 
aid  or  abet  the  iniquity  of  Upper- 
ton  &  Co.,  a  '  firm  nobody  knows 
anything  about,'  '  that  sprung  up 
in  a  night  like  a  toadstool,'  hy 
conntenancing  their  underhanded 
ways  and  supplying  them  at  the 
'  word  of  command'  with  goods. 

To  which  the  Scotch  finna  one 
and  all  replied  that  they  quite  felt 
with  their  esteemed  correspondent, 
tiiat  they  sympathised  with  his 
just  indignation ;  hut  that  at  the 
same  time  it  was  impossihle  for 
them  to  deviate  £rom  the  usual 
mles  of  husiness ;  and  that  while 
willing  and  anxious  to  help  their 
old  customer  by  every  means  at 
their  command,  they  did  not  feel 
themselves  justified  in  turning 
ready  money  away. 

This  was  the  last  straw.  Upper- 
ton  &  Co.  dealt  for  ready  money, 
a  thing  even  Mr.  McCuUagh  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Then 
it  was  this  camel  felt  his  hack 
broken ;  then  he  said  to  himself, 
the  next  thing  they  will  be  doing 
IB  selling  on  credit,  which  was 
predsely,  so  a  good-natured  friend 
informed  him,  what  they  were  do- 
ing. 

'  I  may  shut  up,'  sighed  plain 
anld  Eab.  '  I  may  jest  let  the 
business  I've  nursed  to  maturity 
he  struck  down  at  a  hlow ;  and 
there's  the  Captain's  five  thousand 


I've  invested  in  premises  and 
stock,  and  that  I'm  surety  for ; 
and  there's  that  weary  Davy  I 
was  so  left  to  myself  as  to  bring 
south  to  craze  my  life  out ;  and 
there's  that  spendthrift  Ailfred 
Mostin  I  was  ideot  enough  to 
trust.  All  my  troubles  are  crowd- 
ing upon  me  at  once,  now  Fm 
getting  old,  and  no  so  ahle  to  bear 
them ;  and—  Who's  that  1  No ;  I 
canna  see  anybody,  Thompson.' 

*  It's  no  Thompson — it's  only 
me,'  said  Effie,  opening  the  door 
sufficiently  to  admit  her  head, 
which  was  covered  with  a  honnet. 

'  It's  only  you,  is  it  1'  retorted 
Mr.  McCullagh  crossly.  ^But 
you're  a  body,  aren't  ye  1  and  I 
said  I  could  see  naehody.' 

'  I  only  wanted  a  word  with  ye,' 
pleaded  Effie. 

'Well,  well,  let's  hae  done 
wi'  't,  then  1'  exclaimed  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh sharply. 

Thus  encouraged,  Effie  came 
quietly  in,  closing  the  door  softly 
after  her.  She  looked  as  dejected 
as  ever,  but  Mr.  McCullagh  could 
see,  by  her  slightly-heightened 
colour  and  an  unusual  light  in 
her  pale  eyes,  she  was  labouring 
under  some  excitement. 

'I  have  just  come  from  my 
music,'  she  remarked.  It  was  a 
custom  in  that  house  to  omit  if 
possible  the  word  most  persons 
would  have  appended  to  the  end 
of  a  sentence. 

'Ye  didn't  want  to  see  me  to 
teU  me  that,  I  suppose,'  observed 
Mr.  McCullagh  querulously. 

'  Mrs.  Olfradine's  going  to  give 
up  teaching.' 

'Why,  how's  thatf  inquired 
Mr.  McCullagh. 

'  She  doesn't  like  it ;  and  she 
can't  get  pupils  enough  to  keep 
her.' 

'  I'm  no  surprised  to  hear  that,' 
vras  the  dry  comment. 

*  So  I've  had  my  last  lesson,' 
proceeded  Effie. 
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^FzonL  her;  bat  I  sappoee 
some  other  Tfomaxi  is  to  be  found 
who  doesn't  mifilike  teaching,  and 
— €an  teach  T  appended  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUag^. 

Tm  no  for  any  more  music/ 
said  the  young  lady  doggedly. 

'  Preaainre  us !  and  why  not  V 

*  I  don't  like  it ;  I  am  not  get- 
ting on  a  bit.  I'll  never  be  able 
to  play  like  those  young  ladies  ye 
ta&ed  about ;  and  Mrs.  Olfiradine 
says  without  a  natural  taste  it's  no 
good  hoping  ever  to  be  profeecint.' 

*  It's  a  pity  she  hadn't  found 
that  out  sooner/  commented  Mr. 
McGullagh.  ^  It'd  have  saved  me 
a  good  few  pounds;  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there  now.  It's 
illgreetin'  ower  spilt  milk.  And 
now  ye've  said  your  word,  ye  can 
leave  me,  for  I'm  busy,  as  ye 
see. 

As  there  was  no  sign  of  busi- 
ness being  about,  Effie  must  have 
been  remarkably  sharp-sighted  if 
she  had  seen  anything  of  the  sort. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  she 
remained  for  a  moment  after  her 
dismissal,  rubbing  a  slow  forefin- 
ger backwards  and  forwards  along 
the  rail  of  a  chair  beside  which 
she  stood. 

'Well,  what's  it  nowf  asked 
Mr.  McCullagh  with  an  ill-con- 
cealed irritation  which  might  have 
daunted  an  apparently  bolder 
spirit  than  Effie. 

Bhe,  however,  without  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  his  manner, 
abstractedly  continued  her  rub- 
bing exercise  while  she  answered 
in  her  low  wearisome  monotone, 

'Mrs.  Olfiadine  has  taken  a 
shop—' 

'  I  don't  care  what  the  deil  she 
has  taken,'  interrupted  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh. 

'  And  she  wants  me  to  go  and 
help  her.' 

'To  go  and  help  her,'  he  re- 
peatedf  now  thoroughly  amazed. 

•  And  Tve  promiaed  that  I  wilL' 


'0,  ye've  promiaed  that  ye 
will,  have  ye  f 

'  Ay,'  agreed  Effie  mournfully. 

'  Ye  might  have  first  asked  my 
consent,  I'm  thinking,'  said  Mr. 
McCullagh,  now  thoioughly  in* 
dignant  'Por  a  matter  o'  five 
year  Tve  fed,  boarded,  and  clothed 
ye  ;  and  I  conceder  the  least  ye 
^  might  ha'  done  was  to  say  may  I 
or  mayn't  I.  However,  if  ye  like 
to  be  a  shopgirl  it's  no  concern  o* 
mine ;  if  ye  think  Mrs.  Olfradine 
'11  do  better  for  ye  nor  I've  done^ 
ye*d  far  better  go  to  her.  The 
sooner  the  better,  Effie.  As  this 
house  is  no  good  enough  for  ye, 
I'd  lose  no  time,  if  I  were  you,  in 
seeing  how  you  like  hers.' 

'  There's  no  need  for  ye  to  pat 
yourself  out  because  I  want  to 
earn  my  own  living,'  remonstrated 
the  fedr  Euphemia. 

'  Ye're  right  there — ^not  a  bit — 
q[uite  the  contrary.' 

'  I  thought  I  had  best  tell  ye, 
ye  know,'  suggested  Effie. 

'Much  obliged,  I'm  sure.  I 
hope  ye  didn't  put  yourself  to 
any  inconvenience  about  the  mat- 
ter,' answered  Mr.  McCullagh  with 
mock  politeness. 

He  was  really  hurt.  Accord- 
ing to  his  lights  he  had  done  well 
for  the-girl.  He  allowed  her  two 
new  dresses  a  year ;  paid  for  her 
schooling ;  never  grumbled  about 
those  music-lessons,  which  only 
resulted  in  such  performances  as 
have  been  hinted  at  in  these 
pages ;  had  '  aye'  treated  Effie 
with  kindness,  and  caused  her  to 
fisire  no  worse,  as  regarded  diet^ 
than  he  would  have  expected  a 
daughter  of  his  own  to  do ;  and 
now,  at  a  word  from  a  stranger, 
she  took  it  upon  herself  to  go 
out  as  a  mere  shop-girl,  seeming 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  stand- 
ing behind  a  counter,  and  getting 
well  away  from  Basinghall-street 
and  its  master. 

'  I  must  speak  to  Janet  about 
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Hub,*  he  thought^  whea  Effie  bad 
kit  him  but  a  sboit  time ;  '  may- 
be the  lassie's  going  off  in  some 
spnrt  o'  temper,  and  will  lepent 
vhat  she's  doin'  as  long  as  sbe 
liyes.' 

Underlying  allMr.  McCnllagb's 
'  keemiess'  there  was  a  soft  vein  in 
his  nature,  wbicb  neither  man 
nor  woman  bad  yet  essayed  to 
work.  People  took  bim  just  for 
what  he  seemed,  a '  bard  nut ;'  and 
it  would  baye  surprised  many  a 
man  who  bad  only  known  bim  in 
hosmess,  to  find  what  a  depth  of 
tenderness  was  concealed  by  that 
unlikely  exterior.  Tbougb  be  felt 
'real  angry*  witb  Effie,  stung  by 
her  ingratitude,  and  incensed  by 
her  cool  self-will,  be  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  the  girl  *  throw- 
ing away  her  future'  in  such  a 
faddon. 

Miss  Nicol  was  not,  perhaps, 
exactly  the  sort  of  person  to  whom 
he  might  ordinarUy  bave  turned 
for  counsel ;  but  in  this  case  sbe 
was  the  only  buman  being  be 
could  well  consult,  and,  repairing 
to  the  common  sitting-room  where 
he  found  her  engaged  in  mending 
stockings,  be  at  once  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  the  matter  by  asking, 

'What's  all  this  Effie's  been 
teHingmef 

'About  Mrs.  Olfradinef  an- 
swered Miss  Nicol  calmly.  'She's 
just  taken  the  notion  she'd  like 
to  go  with  her ;  ye  know  they  were 
aye  thick,  and  Effie  never  took 
idndly  to  her  music  or  French, 
since  she  heard  so  much  of  those 
grand  ladies  you  and  Bobert 
thought  such  a  heap  of  last  win- 
\etJ 

'Well,  I  don't  care  a  snap  o' 
my  fingers  whether  she  goes  on 
with  music  or  French  or  not. 
Plain-sewmg  stands  a  lass  in  far 
more  stead  than  jingling  a  tune, 
or  parly-vooing.  She  need  learn 
nothing  more,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
ceded; but  what  I  don't  like, 


Janet,  is  for  ber  to  cast  herself 
adrift,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
and  leave  the  shelter  of  a  house, 
where  she's  been  warm  and  snug 
and  welcome,  to  go  off  witb  a 
strange  woman,  to  be,  as  one  may 
say,  ber  servant.' 

'  It's  very  good  of  ye,'  said  Miss 
l^icol ;  '  but  sbe  has  put  down  ber 
foot  on  it,  and  when  Effie  has  put 
down  ber  foot  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  who'd  make  ber  lift  it. 
She  has  felt  the  bouse  changed 
this  good  bit  past,  and  since  ye 
brought  David  back,  things  have 
been  worse.  He's  for  aye  gibing 
ber  about  Bobert ;  and  now  that 
Bobert's  taken  to  go  about  witb 
handsome  young  ladies,  of  course 
it's  no  more  thannature  she  should 
feel  she's  a  sort  of  stranger  and 
intruder  among  ye  all.' 

'  What  handsome  young  ladies 
does  Bobert  go  about  witb  V  asked 
Mr.  McCullagh,  in  amazement. 

''  That's  more  nor  I  can  tell  ye ; 
maybe  it's  the  Miss  Pousnetts.' 

'  Hoots !'  exclaimed  Mr.  McCul- 
lagb  impatiently,  '  who  told  Effie 
anything  about  bim  V 

'  0,  she  beard,'  said  Miss  Nicol 
vaguely,  wisely  ignoring  the  fact 
David  bad  been  Effie's  infor- 
mant. 'He's  been  seen  going 
about  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and 
into  the  shops  there,  and  carrying 
parcels  for  young  ladies  be  seemed 
well  content  with,  and  the  like.' 

'  I  suppose  be  has  got  a  right  to 
speak  to  a  young  woman  if  bo 
pleases )'  observed  Mr.  McCullagb 
testily. 

'Ay,  to  be  sure,  just  the  same 
as'  Effie  has  to  earn  her  living. 
It's  best  for  ber  to  go;  she'll 
never  content  herself  here,  now. 
Ye've  all  got  too  high  and  mighty 
for  a  girl  that  hasn't  a  halfpenny 
sbe  can  call  ber  own.  I  wouldn't 
binder  her  taking  Mrs.  Olfradine's 
offer,  if  I  was  you.' 

*  Ye  may  be  very  sure  I  won't,' 
retorted  Mr.  McCullagb;  and  • 
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free  passage  of  amis  between  bis 
kinswoman  and  bimself  would 
possibly  bave  ensued  bad  it  not 
so  cbanced  at  tbat  very  moment 
tbe  boy  Alick  appeared  to  say 
*Mr.  Alfred  Mostin  was  below, 
and  begged  a  word.' 

It  was  an  opportune  interrup- 
tion, and  Mr.  McCullagb,  feeling 
it  to  be  so,  ignominiously  retired 
from  tbe  impending  conflict. 

<  Janet  and  tbe  girl  may  do  as 
tbey  like,  for  me,'  be  considered, 
as  be  went  down-stairs.  '  I'm  get- 
ting a  wee  tired  witb  tbeir  wbims 
and  vagaries.  And  now,  Ailfred, 
wbat's  tbe  bent  of  your  news  X  be 
added  aloud,  and  causing  Mr. 
Mostin,  wbo  was  standing  in  tbe 
doorway  looking  witb  a  rapt 
attention  out  upon  tbe  court,  to 
start  at  tbe  suddenness  of  bis  ad- 
dress. *  I  tbougbt  ye  never  were 
coming  round  to  see  me.  Weel, 
and  wbat  bave  ye  made  out )'  be 
added,  wben  be  bad  got  tbe 
*  ne'er-do-weel'  into  bis  sanctum. 
'  Ye'll  surely  bave  great  tidings 
for  me  after  all  tbis  wbile.' 

'  I  bave  not  mucb  to  tell  you/ 
answered  Al&ed  Mostin,  '  and  it 
bas  taken  a  precious  lot  of  trouble 
to  find  out  tbe  little  I  do  know. 
Tbe   man  wbo   is   manager  to. 


or  wbo  trades  under 
Upperton  &  Co.,  is 
ball.  Xo  further  b£ 
beginning  of  tbis  ; 
living  in  a  very  j 
Hoxton,  wbere  be 
no  visitors  except  a 
broker  and  an  extre 
man  in  possession, 
up  tbere,  in  fact.  A 
dipped  under,  and 
like  a  dab  -  cbick  i 
lodging  at  Kingslanc 
sociated  in  some  unri 
witb  a  lawyer  named 
pays  casb  for  every 
will  give  credit  to 
firms,  or  to  person 
known  wbo  can  furc 
tory  references  (be  r< 
business  witb  me), 
unable  to  find  out  an 
about  bim.  I  can't  ai 
is  bebind  bim,  neitbe: 
I  sball  be  able  to  asce 

'  It's  tbe  Scotcb  fo 
be  some  of  tbem ;  it 
itber,'  almost  wept  I 
lagb. 

But    Mr.  Alfred 
mained  resolutely  sile 
dently  did  not  intend 
mise  bis  reputation  fo 
by  even  a  wide  conjecl 
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It  waa  the  month  of  Biay  in  the 
Bhieia.  The  orange-trees  were 
white  and  sweet  with  flower,  the 
n»y  blossoms  of  the  tall  oleanders 
Tied  in  beauty  with  the  abun- 
dant roses  trailing  over  every 
garden-wall,  and  the  fireflies  be- 
gan to  flit  about  in  the  evening 
air,  and  the  frogs  croaked  more 
joyfolly  than  ever  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  wells.  Already,  even 
in  breezy  Cimiez,  it  was  undeni- 
ably hot,  and  down  in  Nice  ali  the 
Northern  visitors  began  to  com- 
plain of  the  heat,  and  to  pack  up, 
or  think  of  pcusking  up,  for  flight 
to  cooler  regions. 

Eut  we,  who  must  spend 
ano^er  winter  in  the  South,  and 
could  not  think  of  the  long  journey 
home,  what  should  we  do,  when 
onr  friend  and  landlord  (the 
charming  old  Italian  baron,  who 
had  counted  his  dusters  over  so 
carefully  when  we  laboured 
through  the  inventory  together, 
five  months  before)  claimed  our 
winter  sojourn  for  his  summer  resi- 
dence 1 

Vague  ideas  of  a  visit  to  the 
Engadine,  and  even  to  Switzer- 
land, occurred  to  us;  but  their 
distance  &om  us,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  comfort  in  any  of 
their  hotels,  always  prevented 
any  decision  in  their  favour  being 
actually  made. 

We  were  thus  still  vaguely 
wondering  where  we  should  pass 
cor  summer,  wh^n,  one  happy  day, 
my  husband  returned  from  a  visit 
to  broiling  Nice,  with  a  discovery. 
In  the  dUigence  office  had  hung 
a  card,  offering  a  'cool  summer 
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retreat'  and  every  comfort,  wine- 
and  all  included,  for  the  smaU 
sum  of  is.  2d.  a  day  for  each 
person,  in  an  hotel  situated  in  the 
French  Alps,  4500  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  only  forty  miles  from 
Nice.  Shady  chestnut-woods  and 
lovely  scenery  were  said  to  sur- 
round this  mountain-retreat 

How  tempting  the  idea  of 
shade,  and  the  thought  of  seeing 
big  trees,  and  hearing  rushing 
streams  again,  were  to  a  some- 
what home-sick  heart  can  only 
be  realised  by  those  who  have 
dwelt  for  months  among  orange- 
and  oUve-trees  and  white  dusty 
roads. 

We  wrote  at  once  to  the  owner 
of  this  hotel  at  Valdeblore  ( Vale> 
of  Flowers)  in  the  mountains. 
Speedily  we  received  an  assurance* 
that  rooms  would  be  readv  for  us 
and  every  attention  shortly.  At 
present,  however,  said  the  land" 
lord,  he  could  not  receive  us,  as 
he  was  just  making  great  improve- 
ments in  his  house.  It  was 
pleasant  to  hear  that  this  was 
the  case,  though  we  should  have 
preferred  that  these  *  improve- 
ments' had  been  accomplished,, 
not  only  just  commenced.  We- 
wrote  to  say  we  would  com& 
to  Valdeblore  as  soon  as  we  could 
be  received  there.  Then  we  had 
to  consider  what  we  should  do 
meantime. 

When  once  we  had  begun  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  the 
French  Alps,  we  soon  learnt  that 
there  was  another  mountain  hotel 
at  La  Bolena,  half-way  to  our 
Vale  of  Flowers.     It  waa  more 
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expensive  than  the  hotel  in  the 
last-mentioned  place,  7«.  6d,  a 
day  being  demanded  for  each 
person's  board  and  -lodging,  and 
it  was  not  so  high  above  the  sea. 
Still,  it  would  be  cooler  than 
Gimiez,  and  we  must  go  some- 
where. Therefore,  one  lovely 
morning  in  May,  we  started  for 
oar  long  drive  up  the  mountains 
to  '  La  Bolena/ 

Annette,  our  most  faithful  of 
little  French  servants,  bade  us  a 
tearful  adieu,  beseeching  me  to 
take  care  of  her '  petite  reine'  (my 
baby) ;  and  our  most  unfaithful  of 
Ni9ois  lodgekeepers  watched  our 
departure  (so  Annette  said  after- 
wards), muttering  a  pious  prayer 
that  we  might  be  upset  on  the 
mountain-path  !  We  drove  along 
an  almost  constantly  ascending 
road  for  hours,  every  mile  taking  us 
into  a  wilder  country,  and  further 
and  further  from  civilisation  ;  but 
still  the  road  itself  was  always 
perfect,  as  French  high-roads  in- 
variably are,  and  we  went  at 
a  good  pace  consequently.  At 
midday  we  halted  before  a  wild- 
looking  little  inn,  shut  in  by 
high  barren  hills  all  round.  A 
tade  repast  was  served  us,  and 
the  horses  were  changed.  Then 
on  again  along  the  perfect  road, 
that  led  through  still  wilder, 
sterner  scenery,  where  little  but 
rocks  and  stones  and  a  few 
prickly  bushes  were  to  be  seen. 

At  length,  towards  evening,  the 
scenery  began  to  change.  Trees 
were  larger  and  more  Northern- 
like;  green  grass  and  flowers 
clustered  round  the  banks  of  real 
broad  streams.  No  sombre  olives 
or  sweet  orange-trees  or  other 
Southern  bush  were  now  to  be 
seen.  The  hills  around  us  were 
no  longer  barren  and  forbidding ; 
and  at  every  step  more  and  more 
lovely  grew  the  route. 

At  last,  as  evening  fell,  our 
carriage  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a 


steep  hill,  one  mass  of  chestnut- 
trees.  'There  above  us  is  the 
Hotel  de  Bolena,'  said  our  driver. 
'  There  is  no  caxiiage-road  further.' 
I  looked  in  dismay  at  the  rugged 
path,  up  which  for  apparently  an 
interminable  distance  we  must 
climb.  But  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  It  seemed  better  to  try 
and  walk  up  than  to  wait  below 
in  the  dusk,  on  the  chance  of 
there  being  mules  that  might  be 
sent  from  the  hotel  to  fetch  us. 
Yerv  thankful  was  I  when  that 
long  ascent  was  over,  and  we  en- 
tered the  pleasant-looking  hotel, 
that  had  been  hidden  all  ttie  time 
among  the  chestnut-trees.  We 
were  most  cordially  welcomed, 
and  shown  at  once  to  the  fresh, 
cool,  exquisitely-clean  rooms  that 
were  awaiting  us,  and  porters 
were  speedily  sent  down  that 
steep  hill  to  fetch  the  luggage  we 
had  left  below  in  our  driver's  care. 

Very  lovely  were  the  views 
from  our  room-windows.  Those 
on  one  side  of  the  hotel  looked 
over  a  real  shady  garden  full  of 
rose- covered  arbours  to  a  steep 
hill,  crowned  by  the  old  pictur- 
esque Italian  village  of  La  Bolena, 
backed  by  Alpine  rangea  On  the 
other  side  of  the  hotel  our  view 
was  still  more  exquisite.  There 
the  setting  sun  dyed  with  every 
tint  of  blue  and  purple  range  on 
range  of  distant  Alps ;  whilst  just 
below,  at  the  foot  of  the  chestnut- 
wood,  ran  the  broad  river,  beside 
which  we  had  travelled  all  day, 
not  now  sluggish  and  turbid,  as 
it  was  near  Nice,  but  bright  and 
restless,  dashing  its  white  foam 
over  great  boulders  as  it  sped  by 
its  emerald-green  banks.  The  air, 
too ;  how  clear  and  cool  and  fresh 
it  felt  after  the  hot  dose  air  of 
the  Riviera  in  summer  ! 

Each  day  we  liked  La  Bolena 
better.  Every  arrangement  (beds, 
meals,  &c.)  was  exceUeni  Gradu- 
ally, too,  a  pleasant  society  formed 
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itself  in  this  hoteL     It  consisted 
of  foreigners   of  many    nations, 
bat  all  so  kindly    and   cordial, 
receiving   each   new-comer  as  a 
friend.     There  was  no   trace  of 
English  coldness.     All  made  ex- 
peditions together  to  the  lovely 
Alpine  heights  above,  and  sat  and 
chatted  together  at  night  in  the 
dusky  garden  among  the  fireflies, 
or  played  games  in  the  saloon, 
whilst  one  or  other  sang, — all  as 
if  we    were    old   acquaintances. 
On  a  Sunday  morning  the  Boman 
Catholic  members  of  our  party 
toiled  up  the  steep  hill-side  to 
the  village  of  La  Bolena  to  hear 
Mass  in  its  chapel.    The  few  Pro- 
testants assembled  meanwhile  in 
the  hotel  saloon,   where  a  Pro- 
testant service  was  conducted  by 
the  pasteur  to  the  French  Pro- 
testant community  at  Cannes.  He 
did  this  duty  with  all  the  simple 
impressive  fervour  that  must  have 
characterised  his  predecessors,  the 
Huguenot  clergy  of  old.    He  and 
lus  young  wife  had  taken  refuge 
from  the  Cannes  summer  heats 
at  La  Bolena,  and  wore  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  society 
assembled  there.     They,  and  in- 
deed all  our  kind  friends,  com- 
bated  our  resolve  to    penetrate 
still  farther  into  the  mountains. 
Foreigner-like,   even   the  French 
members  of  the  party  knew  no- 
thing of  the  Yaldeblore,  only  a 
few  miles  away  in    their    own 
native  land.     We  were  assured, 
however,    by  all  that    certainly 
utter  unciyilisation  awaited  us  in 
that  unknown  spot.     Thejr  had 
no  doubt  that  there  would  be,  for 
instance,  in  the  hotel  only  one 
bedroom,  in  which  we  and  the 
landlord  and  all  other  guests  would 
sleep  together,  &c.     I  confess  to 
having  been  a  little  appalled  by  all 
these  prophecies.   Still,  prompted 
partly  by  the  need  for  economy, 
partly  by  English  love  of  explora- 
tion, we  held  firmly  to  our  resolve. 


After  a  few  weeks  had  passed 
pleasantly  by  at  La  Bolena,  we 
received  a  letter  from  the  un- 
known Yaldeblore,  saying  that 
the  'great  improvements*  in  the 
hotel  there  were  finished,  and 
everything  was  ready  for  our  re- 
ception. One  lovely  afternoon 
we  started  on  our  journey  thither. 
Oar  luggage  was  ingeniously 
strapped  on  to  the  backs  of  several 
strong  mules,  and  we  walked 
down  the  chestnut-woods  to  the 
carriage-road  below,  after  a  last 
fond  adieu  to  the  pasteur^s  sweet 
wife,  whom  death,  alas,  claimed 
before  we  could  meet  again.  Most 
of  our  kind  fellow-guests  accom- 
panied us  to  the  high-road.  They 
formed  rather  a  representative 
party,  consisting  as  they  did  of 
French,  Grermans,  Swiss,  Belgians, 
and  Eussians.  We  were  mutually 
sorry  to  part,  and  many  and 
hearty  were  the  *Bon  voyages  T 
and  the  hopes  that  we  should  soon 
have  to  return,  which  started  us 
on  our  way  to  the  unknown  land 
over  the  mountains. 

The  carriage-road  soon  ceased 
for  good.  At  this  spot  we  moisted 
the  mules  that  awaited  us  there; 
the  English*  nurse  being  much 
puzzled  for  a  time  with  her  saddle, 
which  greatly  resembled  the  chair- 
saddle  used  by  very  little  English 
children  in  their  donkey  rides. 
This  is  the  universal  saddle  for 
women  in  these  parts.  The  road, 
though  not  practicable  for  car- 
riages, was  a  very  tolerable  one. 
It  led  by  a  gentle  ascent  through 
about  five  miles  of  picturesque 
country  to  the  very  Italian- 
looking  town  of  La  Madonna 
de  San  Martino.  The  French, 
who  are  now  its  possessors, 
moro  briefly  call  it  St.  Martin. 
It  crowns  the  top  of  a  rather 
steep  hill,  as  do  most  of  these 
so  lately  Italian  towns.  As  we 
rode  up  the  steep  High-street  it 
stmck  us  that  the  streets  of  St. 
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Martin,  were  as  ill-payed,  as  wet 
with  Btreams  trickling  over  them, 
and  its  houses  as  dark  and  ancient- 
looking,  and  their  diamond-paned 
windows  as  dingy,  as  those  of  any 
Southern  town  we  had  yet  Tisited. 
When  we  emerged  into  the  *  Place* 
in  which  the  hotel  is  situated,  a 
very  different  appearance  met  our 
eyes.  French  enterprise  and  civi- 
liBation  were  here  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  peaceful  sleepy 
untidiness  of  Italy.  Hound  the 
square  stood  well-built  clean 
houses,  with  plate-glass  windows, 
a  large  nuns*  school,  and  the  hotel 
itself;  and  modern-looking  villas, 
built  or  building  for  prosperous 
Ni^ois  citizens,  were  visible  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  little  town, 
nestling  in  shady  nooks  on  the 
hillsides  close  by.  The  hotel  was 
very  clean  and  comfortable  in  all 
respects,  though  perhaps  not  a 
luxurious  halting-place. 

We  remained  at  St.  Martin  a 
few  days.  My  impressions  of  the 
place  are  not  very  favourable.  It 
poured  in  heavy  thunder-showers 
most  of  our  stay,  and  for  ever  (so 
it  j^emed)  the  nuns  and  their 
pupils  opposite  practised  funeral 
dii^es  in  shrill  monotonous  voices. 
Also  we  greatly  missed  at  first  the 
pleasant  friends  we  had  forsaken ; 
all  of  which,  perhaps,  accounts  for 
the  unfavourable  opinion  I  con- 
ceived of  St.  Martin.  Certainly 
I  found  afterwards  that  several 
English  families  arrived  here  from 
Kice  later,  and  spent,  they  said, 
a  '  delightful  summer,'  fishing  in 
the  clear  trout-streams  and  ex- 
ploring the  beautiful  mountains 
round.  I,  however,  was  not  sorry 
when  our  train  of  mules  stood 
again  before  the  door,  ready  for 
our  onward  journey.  This  day 
our  route  was  steeper  and  wilder 
than  the  one  that  had  led  us  to 
St.  Martin.  It  brought  us  at 
length  into  quite  Alpine  scenery, 
where  park-like  glades  of  grass — 


60  green  and  flower-( 
swept  away  under  dar 

We  stopped  at  a  ^ 
during  the  day's  journ 
to  rest  a  little  in  a  b 
followed  the  woman  uj 
was  ushered  into  the 
type  of  that  haunting  ] 
our  friends  at  La  Bo! 
there  it  was :  the  long, 
full  of  beds  side  by  sid 
doubtless  guests,  ser 
landlord  did  all  sleej 
friends  really  had  m 
for  their  thi^at  than 
believed.  The  discovi 
alarming  one. 

Towards  evening  w< 
reached  the  high  pla 
feet  above  the  sea,  at  t 
end  of  which,  beneath 
mountains,  nestles  the 
Valdeblore.  We  stop 
at  its  entrance,  at  the 
very  unpretending  hoi 
chief  ornament  consiste 
balcony  and  the  soft  p; 
ing  of  its  walls.  At 
stood  the  proprietor, 
who  warmly  welcomed 
his  *  Hotel  de  Valdeb] 
heart  sank  rather  as 
up  the  narrow  woodi 
but  the  rooms  to  whic 
ducted  us,  though  smal 
ply  furnished,  were  'v 
and  fresh-looking,  and  t! 
manger  to  which  we  s 
scended  surprised  us  bj; 
ful  and  almost  pretentio 
ance.  M.  Icard  did  n( 
a  prosperous  brother  at 
nothing.  He  knew  ho 
should  be  to  suit  Englii 
and  the  cooking,  too, 
found  to  be  excellent, 
meals  most  abundant. 
pression  that  we  had  cl: 
retreat  wisely  was  stre 
when  we  went  out  on  tc 
cony  I  had  noticed  on 
and  which  proved  to  l 
our  sitting-room.    There 
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fionty  waved  a  field  of  Italian 

corn,   among   whose    tall    reeda 

bcnrered,  as  night  fell,  conntleas 

fireflies;  and  beyond,  dotted  hy 

kige  walnnt  and  chestnnt  trees, 

iti^ched  the  plateau  of  Valde- 

blore,  most  richly  and  variously 

eoltivated  in  every  spot,  so  that  it 

eyeiywhere  offered  to  view  lines 

of  varying  shades  and  colours,  and 

all  around  the  plateau  pressed  the 

monntaina  one  behind  the  other, 

in  every  tint  of  purple  and  blue. 

It  was  a  far  richer  and  more  cheer- 

hi  prospect  than  we  had  had  from 

any  spot  we  had  yet  visited  in 

tiieae  now  French  (but  so  lately 

Italian)  Alps. 

Here  in  this  secluded  most 
peacefol  of  villages  we  spent 
several  months.  No  tourists  ever 
came  here.  No  English  save  our- 
selves had  ever  been  seen  in  Yal- 
deblore.  The  only  other  guests 
who  htlted  at  the  hotd,  at 
the  most  for  a  few  nights,  were 
Frenchmen,  apparently  of  the 
small  merchant  or  *  traveller^ 
daases,  or  Italian  small  country 
propriStaires  journeying  from  one 
village  to  another. 

Our  landlord  generally  contrived 
to  give  these  guests  tJieir  meals 
separate  from  ours ;  but  when  we 
did  happen  to  dine  together,  no 
one  could  have  been  more  well- 
mannered  and  courteous  than  they 
were. 

There  are  very  few  shops  in 
YaMeblore.  Two  quaint  dark 
grocery  shops,  and  one  for  simple 
articles  of  attire,  such  as  broad, 
coarse,  peasant  straw  hats,  quiet- 
coloured  prints  for  dresses,  and 
showy  silk  handkerchiefs  to  be 
worn  over  the  shoulders  or  bound 
roond  the  hair,  are  pretty  well  all 
Yaldeblore  can  boast  of,  unless 
the  house  in  which  the  shoemaker 
resides  can  be  called  a  shop,  where 
no  shoes  or  boots,  except  such  as 
are  ordered,  are  to  be  seen.  In 
YaldeUsn  no  boots  are  bought 


ready-made.  There  you  not  only 
choose  the  fashion  of  your  boots, 
but  you  choose  the  leather  of 
which  they  shall  be  made.  I 
have  seen  rolls  of  untanned 
leather  spread  out  before  a 
thoughtful  customer,  who  ex- 
amined each  piece  with  care. 
The  result  is  excellent,  I  can  say 
from  my  own  experience.  What- 
ever any  one  may  need  beyond 
the  simple  necessities  I  have 
mentioned  must  be  ordered  from 
far-off  Nice  by  the  muleteers. 
Their  weekly  journeys  to  and  from 
that  distant  spot  were  our  only 
link  with  the  outer  world,  and 
the  only  means  by  which  letters 
even  could  go  and  come. 

As  to  the  inhabitants  of  Yalde- 
blore, it  would  be  difficult  fully 
to  describe  how  simple,  how  un- 
sophisticated, how  unspoilt  by 
the  world  they  are.  Most  till 
their  own  land  themselves,  and 
all  are  equal ;  but  in  their  simple 
courtesy  and  the  quiet  dignity 
and  refinement  of  their  manners 
they  far  surpass  those  of  their 
own  class  in  England.  The 
faintest  idea  of  making  money  out 
of  the  English  strangers  was  quite 
foreign  to  their  minds.  They 
simply  accepted  our  stay  amongst 
them  as  a  visit  and  an  honour 
paid  to  each  individually.  There 
was  no  politeness  any  one  of  them 
would  not  have  shown  us  in  re- 
turn. The  vineyards,  full  of  de- 
licious grapes,  were  thrown  open 
to  us,  with  pressing  invitations  to 
pick  and  eat  as  we  liked ;  and  on 
my  husband  one  day  attending  a 
village  fete,  most  numerous  were 
the  requests  made  to  him  from 
various  groups  picnicking  on  the 
grass  that  he  would  sit  down  with 
them  and  share  with  them  their 
tomatoes,  sausages,  and  excellent 
home-made  wine.  In  every  in- 
stance the  same  friendliness  was 
shown  us. 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  very 
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novelty  of  livisg  in  a  place  thus 
unknown  to,  and  unspoilt  by, 
the  outer  world,  especially  when 
the  climate  is  as  delightful  and 
the  scenery  around  as  lovely  as 
that  of  Valdeblore.  Among  its 
peaceful  Alpine  solitudes  and  sim- 
ple inhabitants  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  brilliant  little 
city  of  Nice — that  second  Paris 
for  luxury  and  pleasure — was  only 
forty  miles  away.  One  could 
fancy  it  must  be  in  another  world 
from  ours  among  the  Alfs, 

At  the  further  end  of  the  vil- 
lage flows  a  rapid  river  over  great 
boulders.  It  is  swollen  to  a  tor- 
rent in  winter,  but  in  summer  it 
is  easily  crossed  by  big  stepping- 
stones.  Then  the  true  *Vale  of 
Flowers,'  whence  the  town  de- 
rives its  name,  lies  before  one, 
leading  onwards  to  the  higher 
mountain-peaks,  and  traversed  all 
its  length  by  a  bright  rivulet, 
across  which  many  frail  log-bridges 
are  thrown. 

The  valley  is  carpeted  by  the 
lovely  grass   of  the  Alps — soft, 
close,   and    green,  and  gemmed 
with    flowers,    tempting    one   to 
stop  and  gather  nosegays  at  every 
step.      Walnut  and   apple   trees 
ako  stand  here  and  there  on  the 
grassy  slopes.     Later  in  the  year, 
towards     autumn,    pale     purple 
crocus  blossomed  in  profusion  in 
the   long  grass,  and   the  apple- 
trees  became  laden  with  delicious 
fruit,    of   which    all  might  eat 
as  they  chose.     The  trees  appar- 
ently belonged  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular—apparently,  but  not  really; 
for  after  diligent  search  we  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  owner  of  a 
certain  apple-tree  which  particu- 
larly attracted  us.     We  then  pur- 
chased at  a  very  moderate  rate  all. 
the  apples  it  bore,  which  apples 
were  later  duly  delivered  at  our 
villa  at  Cimiez. 

Another  rfiarming  short  expe- 
•liUon  from  Valdeblore  lay  in  ^ 


opposite  direction,  and  led  to  a 
wood  of  beautiful  great  chestnut- 
trees,  carpeted  also  by  the  same 
soft,  close,  bright  green  Alpine 
grass  that  was  so  captivating  in 
the  Valley  of  Flowers.  Innumer- 
able longer  and  pleasant  expedi- 
tions can  be  made  from  Valde- 
blore by  good  walkers,  and  most 
lovely  views  can  be  easily  obtained 
by  them  of  range  on  range  of 
mountain-tops  and  snowy  peaks 
on  ascending  the  heights  over- 
looking Valdeblore.  To  cross  the 
mountains  into  Italy  on  foot  is 
also  no  difficult  feat  in  this  brae- 
ing  air. 

The  chamois-hunt,  too,  offers 
great  charms  to  keen  sportsmen. 
The  native  chamois-hunters  follow 
the  sport  for  profit,  not  pleasure^ 
as  venison  is  their  common  food, 
not  a  dainty  with  them;  and 
they  do  their  day's  work  in  a 
business-like  manner,  though  most 
willing  that  an  English  amateur 
should  accompany  them  for  'sport' 
alone.  They  start  before  dawn, 
so  as  to  reach  the  high  peaks  tiie 
chamois  love  before  the  midday 
heat  compels  them  to  hide  behind 
the  rooks  invisibly.  Most  excit- 
ing are  such  hunts,  I  was  told. 
One  moment  the  hunter  crosses 
with  difficulty  perilous  guUies  in 
the  mountain-side ;  the  next,  pre- 
cipitous spots  have  to  be  as- 
cended ;  another  instant,  and  the 
often  falacious  cry  of  '  Chamois !' 
makes  all  strain  their  eyes  eagerly 
to  the  peaks  above,  where  perhaps 
in  reality  the  black  point  taken  for 
a  chamois  is  only  a  far-off  keeper 
of  the  King  of  Italy.  Then  comes 
at  last  the  grand  finale — one  or 
two  chamois  draw  near,  unsuspect- 
ing their  hidden  foe. 

The  King  of  Italy's  keepers 
have  strict  orders  to  allow  no  en- 
croachments on  the  King's  hunt- 
ing-grounds. This  surveillance 
over  the  limits  of  their  sport  has 
often  led  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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Fimeh  boiderlanda  to  engage  in 
many  a  %Iit  of  a  more  or  less 
&tal  character  with  the  Italian 
goards.  At  least,  so  my  hnshand's 
hantmg  companions  assured  him, 
as  they  looked  yindictively  at  the 
distant  Piedmontese. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  Pro- 
testant church  at  Yaldehlore.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  most 
zigid  of  Protestants  could  not 
hare  objected  to  attending,  as  I 
did,  the  simple  service  in  the 
little  village  chapel;  where  the 
veiy  prayers,  collect,  and  epistles 
of  our  own  Prayer-book  were  so 
devoutly  read  by  the  good  old 
village  priest ;  and  where  the  re- 
sponses and  psalms  were  sung  as 
by  one  voice  by  the  villagers, 
Itahan  enoagh  by  birth  to  sing 
with  most  tuneful  voices.  All 
appeared  to  know  the  whole  ser- 
vice by  heart,  and  any  one  by 
whom  I  sat  was  always  ready  to 
find  the  exact  place  for  me  when- 
ever I  Tvas  a  little  lost  in  my 
Boman  Catholic  prayer-book.  The 
good  old  priest  did  not  often  ven- 
ture on  a  sermon.  When  he  did,  he 
appeared  decidedly  embarrassed, 
and  had  to  play  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  a  good  deal  in  search 
of  ideas.  As  well  as  I  could 
make  out  (as  his  sermons  were 
spoken  in  patois),  he  principally 
confined  himself  to  severe  rebukes 
to  his  flock  for  not  coming  more 
regularly  to  church. 

At  length  autumn  tints  began 
to  dye  the  brushwood  on  the  hill- 
sides with  the  most  brilliant  hues, 
the  river  hegan  to  flow  deeper  and 


more  rapidly  past ;  and  one  day  a 
tinkling  of  many  cow-bells,  and  a 
visible  excitement  in  the  village, 
heralded  the  return  of  the  cows 
from  their  summer  pastures  on  the 
high  Alps  to  their  winter  stalls. 
Past  the  hotel  they  came  in  a 
picturesque  drove,  each  owner  go- 
ing out  to  meet  and  welcome  his 
cow  or  cows. 

All  this  was  a  sign  that  the 
time  drew  near  when  we  must  flee 
away  before  the  deep  snows  came 
that  close  Yaldehlore moresecurely 
than  ever  from  the  world  all  the 
winter  long,  and  &om  the  piercing 
cold  that  reigns  here  with  the 
wolves  till  the  glad  spring  festival 
comes  round,  when  all  the  vil 
lagers  go  gaily  out  to  welcome  the 
return  of  summer  days.  80  one 
early,  and  already  almost  frosty, 
morning  in  October  we  said  a  long 
and  regretful  adieu  to  Yaldehlore 
and  all  its  kind  inhabitants,  whom 
we  had  grown  to  regard  as  friends, 
and  went  down  the  mountain- 
paths  homewards  to  Nice. 

I  have  thought  that  this  short 
account  of  our  experience  might 
perhaps  be  of  use  and  interest  to 
others  obliged,  as  we  were,  to  pass 
two  winters  in  the  Biviera.  They, 
also,  may  be  glad  to  know  that  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  the  great  sum- 
mer heat  of  the  South  without  un- 
dertaking the  expense  and  fatigue 
of  the  long  journey  home  to  !E^g- 
land.  They,  too,  can  take  refage 
in  the  little  known,  but  charming 
and  cool,  French  Alps  not  many 
miles  distant  from  their  winter 
quarters. 
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About  the  year  1750  there  was  a 
4)arber  in  Queen-street,  Bristol, 
•v^ho  drew  customers  from  aU  sides 
between  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Philip's. 
He  was  opposed  in  person  to  the 
conventional  idea  of  a  barber,  be- 
ing well-built  and  strong,  though 
chatty,  merry,  musical,  and  active 
as  a  squirrel.  For  the  former 
matters,  he  need  have  been  power- 
ful to  deal  with  refractory  and 
quarrelsome  customers,  privateers- 
men  (which  is  *  pirate'  writ  po- 
litely), requiring  main  force  to 
prevent  them  wrecking  the  little 
shop.  He  may  have  offended 
some  of  these  rough  gentry  by  a 
grip  of  the  hand  or  the  hardness 
of  his  fist,  for  he  had  no  enemy  in 
the  good  old  town  to  be  accused 
of  his  disappearance,  which  one 
day  happened,  and  long  remained 
«  mystery. 

The  truth  to  tell,  he  had  been 
-'■spirited  away'  by  a  pressgang, 
•and  was  shipped  off  to  the  Medi- 
terranean cruisers.  Like  every- 
body in  Bristol,  he  had  brushed 
«lbow8  with  sea-life,  knew  how 
to  trim  a  sail,  cast  off  a  hawser, 
and  pull  an  oar.  Hence  he  was 
jokingly  assured  by  officers,  those 
who  graciously  permitted  his  re- 
monstrances at  being  in  bondage, 
that  he  was  cut  out  for  an  admiral. 
In  support  of  this  prospect  they 
pointed  to  his  commodore,  Augus- 
tus Keppel,  who  flew  the  red 
pendant  from  this  his  flagship, 
the  Centurion,  a  post-captain  at 
four  -  and  -  twenty,  and  ruling  a 
squadron  almost  before  his  *  fuzz' 
wouW  require  Master  John  Dyer's 
razors.     This  example    of  rapid 


promotion  did  not  console  our 
impressed  man,  though  he  kept 
his  ridiculed  plaints  to  himself 
for  the  future. 

Dyer  had  an  education  of  some 
importance  for  that  era,  and  soon, 
from  being  a  confidant  of  the 
men,  became  an  adviser.  Warmly 
looked  up  to  as  *  the  sea-lawyer,' 
indispensable  at  a  period  of  op- 
pression, he  abused  the  trust  by 
inciting  all  hands  to  a  mutiny. 
So  serious  was  it,  that  Commodore 
Keppel  found  himself  suddenly 
coiironted  on  his  own  deck  by 
the  three  hundred  and  flfty  men 
of  his  crew. 

Sword  in  hand,  he  demanded 
their  return  to  their  posts. 

*0r  I  will  put  you  to  death 
with  my  own  hand  I  Do  you, 
sirs,  want  to  take  the  command 
from  me?'  he  inquired,  with  a 
surprise  at  their  bearing,  natural 
in  the  son  (even  the  second  son) 
of  an  earl. 

*  Yes,  sir,'  answered  one  of  the 
ringleaders,  without  hesitation. 

It  was  the  barber. 

But  his  followers  were  far  from 
possessing  so  much  audacity  under 
their  superior's  indignant  eye. 

*  Stand  by  me,'  said  the  latter 
to  his  officers.  'And  now  you 
others  pass  to  starboard  that  are 
loyal !' 

All  but  Dyer  and  four  or  Ave 
more  left  their  places  and  fell  in 
under  the  flag.  The  unsubdued 
were  overpowered  and  put  in  irons. 

*I  have  written  home,  and 
have  begged  and  prayed  for  my 
discharge,'  said  John,  as  they  se- 
cured him  in  the  bilboes.     *  Very 
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well,  Scarbaioi:^li  warning,  mas- 
Wsmate!  I  shall  take  French 
kaye.' 

Indeed,  before  the  trial,  which 
did  not  stint  the  lashes  for  his 
eomiades,  Dyer  ran  away  in  the 
long-boat  Thoagh  well  aware  that 
the  French  and  Spanish,  as  ene- 
mies of  George  IL,  detested  the 
Englishman,  he  turned  his  back 
on  all  Christendom,  and  navigated 
the  boat  to  Tetnan. 

'  No  one  requires  so  mnch  clean 
Slaving  as  your  Arab,'  reasoned 
he ;  '  and  my  skill  in  frizzling  will 
just  suit  *^  the  turbaned  Turk  who 
scorns  the  world,  and  struts  about 
with,  his  whiskers  curled."  I 
shall  go  back  to  Bristol,  maybe, 
with  a  sack  of  sequins  i' 

He  had  a  little  money,  the  col- 
]ection  of  the  mess,  by  way  of 
compensation  for  their  hanng  de- 
serted his  standard.  He  went 
straight  to  the  chief  priest,  and 
was  so  rapidly  converted  into  a 
Mussulman,  that  he  doubted  the 
moral  somersault  was  effected. 
Thus  fortified,  he  hastened  to  the 
capital,  where  he  set  up  a  barber's 
shop  in  the  street  of  Bab-Azoum, 
and  l)egan  'scraping  acquaint- 
ances,' literally,  in  the  Bath  where  . 
he  let  himself  out  as  an  assistant 
also.  He  rapidly  became  famous. 
Koone  could  shave  like  him,  that 
was  patent;  and  he  had  the  art  of 
turning  up  a  beard  or  moustaches 
so  that  the  meekest  man  strode 
out  of  the  shop  looking  fit  to  bat- 
tle with  a  horde.  He  also  invent- 
ed some  perfumes  which  over- 
powered ambergris  and  musk,  and 
hence  were  highly  esteemed. 
Then  he  prattled  delightfully, 
could  cure  complaints  with  cele- 
ifty,  and,  above  all,  could  play  the 
fiddle,  sing,  and  dance.  He  soon 
had  two  pair  of  helping  hands  in 
his  shop,  so  that  he  could  reserve 
himself  for  the  grandees  of  his 
•ward,  including  the  sergeants  of 
the  soldiery.     As  evening  came 


on  he  would  plant  himself  by  his 
shopdoor,  while  the  gathering 
crowd  obstructed  the  narrow  and 
tortuous  street,  and  tell  tales  fresh 
beyond  dispute  over  the  intermin- 
able and  musty  narrations  of  the 
native  story-spinners.  The  nim- 
blest-tongued  Neapolitan  impro- 
visatore  was  eclipsed.  There 
would  be  heard  nothing  but  laugh- 
ter indoors  and  out ;  and  when  he 
played  the  fiddle  the  negro  boys 
and  the  very  scavenger  dogs  would 
caper  till  the  gravest  tradesman, 
peeping  out  of  his  shadowy  ba- 
zaar, and  blessing  the  multitude 
which  improved  his  business, 
would  smile  and  praise  the  mirth- 
some  neighbour. 

Muley  Mahomet  Efifendi,  Dey 
of  Algiers,  in  the  west  representa- 
tive of  the  Grand  Seignior,  had 
swayed  the  sceptre  some  years 
without  too  much  trouble.  He 
was  a  ripe  old  man  who  knew 
pretty  well  how  to  govern  such  a 
people,  and  manage  the  janissa- 
ries. But  the  year  1751  was 
very  good  and  very  bad  for  the 
viceroy.  All  the  tribes  paid  their 
tributes  with  the  most  exasperat- 
ing willingness;  and  there  was 
positively  no  excuse  for  sending 
out  the  janissaries  among  them, 
upon  those  raids  which  afforded 
them  exercise,  diminished  their 
numbers,  and  weighted  them  with 
booty.  The  soldiery  were  doomed 
to  lounge  in  the  shadow  of  the 
guardhouse,  and  smoke  away  the 
hours  and  Smyrna  tobacco.  This 
enforced  idleness  would  soon  be 
found  intolerable,  though  it 
suited  the  barber,  as  keeping  his 
patrons  in  town.  The  troopers 
accused  the  Dey  of  having  for- 
gotten them.  The  executions  of 
offenders  presented  no  abiding 
solace;  and  the  least  inactive 
would  not  have  gone  round  the 
comer  to  see  his  best  friend  be* 
headed.  The  spoils,  too,  ^f  a 
score  of  Jews  could  not  suffice  for 
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an  army  of  war-bawks ;  and  the  ir- 
leverent  barrack  -  room  jokers 
mocked  at  a  process  wbicb  strip- 
ped a  usurer  to  the  bones,  yet 
somehow  left  him  enough  to 
resume  in  a  laiger  way  of  busi- 
ness, much  as  is  the  case  with 
modem  bankrupts  made  to  dis- 
gorge. 

There  were  writings  on  the 
wall,  literally,  that  another  Dey 
might  bring  forth  something 
more  satis&ctory.  Combined 
with  this  state  of  things  on  land, 
the  outlook  to  sea  was  cloudy. 
The  Franks — English,  French,  or 
American  (for  that  almost  un- 
known country  at  a  distance 
showed  its  teeth) — ^resented  the 
taxes  laid  on  their  merchantmen, 
and  called  the  corsairs  pirates, 
and,  what  was  worse  for  their 
necks,  treated  them  as  such. 
Since  there  has  only  been  one 
Dey  registered  as  having  died  in 
his  bed,  and  five  were  appointed 
and  slam  between  dawn  and  even- 
ing on  an  occasion  fresh  in  Mu- 
ley's  memory,  he  was  more  than 
uneasy. 

'  I  am  the  least  happy  man  in 
my  ciiy,'  he  lamented  to  himself 

Which  reflection,  becoming 
monotonous  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion, led  him  to  the  opposite 
branch  of  the  proposition :  Who 
might  be  the  happiest  ?  With  that 
adventurous  vein  peculiar  to  po^ 
tentates,  and  most  valuably  exem- 
plified in  Haroun-al-Easchid,  of 
story-telling  fame,  Muley  skulked 
about  the  town  in  order  to  learn 
the  worst  in  store  for  him.  He 
was  greatly  vexed  in  his  misery, 
but  more  at  finding  the  street  of 
Bab- Azoum  choked  up  by  a  laugh- 
ing, jigging  mob,  agitated  by  the 
music  of  a  voice  and  a  violin  in  a 
trumpery  barber-shop. 

*  It  is  the  hdllak  (barber),  Oto- 
vanno  il  TirUorey  the  happiest 
man^  Algiers/  was  the  answer 
to  his  inquiries. 


He  had  the  barb 
before  him  next  momi 
livened  by  his  answers 
lished  him  as  the  court 
hairdresser. 

Dyer  took  the  new  > 
out  a  tremor,  and  was 
self  that  he  infected  th< 
For  a  space  the  clou* 
pelled  by  the  renegad< 
his  medicines,  and  hi; 
Mediterranean  lingua, 
popular  tunes. 

'  If  I  can  only  get  n 
out  of  the  way  !'  said  th( 
with  a  sigh  like  Prome 

Unfortunately,  thou^ 
of  tribes  were  pointed  o 
rebellious^  the  janissarie 
marching  order  was  giv 
get  them  out  of  the  citji 
would  be  '  shot  if  they 
It  was  no  avail  to  argue 
that  to  be  shot  was  ^ 
were  hired  for.  Thej 
and  there  he  still  was,  s 
by  a  pack  of  Cerberuse; 
able  with  sops. 

Consequently  the  rul 
only  in  name,  resolved  t 
while  his  head  was  on 
ders,  and  sxmimoned  li 
around  him.  He  obje 
his  age  was  burdensome 
from  down  in  his  slippen 
them  all  with  tears  for  j 
and  devotion,  and  all 
cares  of  government  for 
to  glide  away  into  sc 
refuge  where  he  might 
himself  for  the  last. 

*  There  is  a  quantity 
warriors  among  you  fro 
the  choice  of  another  Di 
made.     I  give  up  my  i 
my  palace  to  him  before! 

With  that  he  vanishec 
magic,  profiting  by  the 
surprise  to  gallop  off  to  thi 
on  the  heights  of  £ab- 
where  is  enshrined  a  i 
whose  body,  complete,  is 
served  in  two  other  mosq 
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apeoal  miracle  of  Allah^  whose 
piopliet  is  Mahomet 

When  the  guards  had  recoveted 
ftom  their  surprise,  thej  began  to 
look  around  for  the  successor,  and 
foimd  as  many  candidates  as 
electois.  Each  vas  ready  to  whip 
oat  his  scimetar  for  his  rights,  and 
the  dehate  would  have  ended  in 
an  Aiabian  representation  of  the 
Kilkemiy  cats,  when  the  barber, 
imcon»3ou8  of  the  abdication, 
came  in  with  his  basin,  scissors, 
lazois,  and  strop.  At  the  view  of 
tius  now  important  personage  the 
ontczy  was  that  Heaven  had  sent 
liim  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with 
his  Sheffield  blade,  and  decide  on 
the  914th  Dey. 

Jyjet  knew  most  of  the  troopers 
as  boon  companions,  and  took  the 
proceeding  for  a  practical  joke.  Bo 
he  giavely  sqnatted  down  on  the 
Bashaw's  ottoman,  and  assumed 
the  position  of  King.  Solomon  in 
a  print  in  the  London  and  County 
Magazine,  which  he  had  framed 
and  hung  up  in  his  Queen-street 
shop,  never  forgotten  and  ever 
regretted. 

'  But  one  at  a  time,  my  valiant 
vhiskerandos,'  he  remarked,  'for 
this  IB  too  much  like  Dover  Court 
--all  speakers  and  no  hearers  1 
Let  every  gentleman  come  singly 
hefore  me^  and  decline  his  claims 
to  the  office.  Then  will  I  decide 
acoQiding  to  my  wits  and  the  light 
bom  above  —  which,'  he  pur- 
sued^ with  that  touch  of  irrever- 
ence delighted  in  by  the  vulgar, 
and  alioding  to  the  perfumed 
l^mp,  *  which  even  now  requires  a 
finger  and  thumb  expert  in  snuff- 
ing, light  me  a  pipe,  and  dear 
the  decks  for  action !' 

^e  captains  took  this  all  serious- 
ly and  came  to  him  one  by  one. 
Heiatermpted  their  self-eulogies, 
gaily  challenged  their  pretensions, 
V^i:okA  out  Sieir  defects,  and  set 
their  rivals  laughing.     Kot  one 

coold  he  accounted  worthy  of  the 


poet  he  held,  still  less  of  the  Dey- 
ship. 

'  Will  you  hearken  to  my  notion 
now  f  asked  he,  in  the  same  buf- 
foon's strain.  'You  say  Mas- 
ter Muley  has  abdicated,  and  the 
divan  is  a-begging.  Well,  give 
it  to  a  beggar  like  me  !  I  can 
read,  write,  shave,  bleed,  curl  a 
beard,  rhyme  a  rat  to  death,  sing 
and  fiddle,  sail  anything  from  a 
yawl  to  a  frigate !  Are  any  of 
you  my  peer  f  Why,  I  can  cope 
with  your  strongest  with  cutlass 
against  crooked  sword,  hurl  a 
djerreed  as  far,  and  shoot  off  a 
blunderbuss  on  horseback  with  as 
much  certainty  to  hit  the  side  of 
a  house.  So  whoop  out,  as  if  ye 
meant  it,  *'  Long  life  to  his  hon- 
our the  Dey  Hallak  f" 

He  sprang  up  from  the  cushionsi 
and  was  about  to  enter  the  inner 
room,  where  he  imagined  the 
monarch  to  be  awaiting  him  for 
the  gossip  of  the  day  and  the 
shave,  when  all  the  courtiers  and 
soldiers  fell  at  his  feet 

*Pekke  /  it  is  well !'  they  chorus* 
ed.  '  Thou  art  our  lord  and  mas- 
ter, and  we  thy  servants  and 
slaves ;  speak,  and  be  obeyed ; 
nod,  and  our  necks  are  bowed  to 
thy  foot  or  thy  bowstring  T 

'  Halloo  r  muttered  the  barber 
to  himself ;  *  though  this  is  as 
good  as  a  play  so  far,  it  may  turn 
out  unhandsomely  for  me,  and  the 
Big  Bashaw  will  not  reckon  my 
personation  a  joke.  Let  me  make 
haste  to  tell  him  my  version  of 
the  adventure,  or  my  feet  may  pay 
for  my  tongue.' 

But,  spite  of  all  his  struggles, 
they  clothed  him  richly  and  set 
liim  on  a  brilliantly  caparisoned 
horse,  and,  forming  a  train  around 
him^  led  him  through  the  town, 
roaring, 

'  Dovni  with  your  noses  in  the 
dust ',  for  he  who  comes  by  in  all 
his  glory  is  the  Bashaw  of  Algiers, 
by  the  help  of  AUah  to  be  honour- 
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ed  and  preserved  for  ever  and 
ever  !* 

After  rubbing  his  eyes  to  be 
sure  it  was  no  dream,  the  new 
monarch  began  to  grow  accustomed 
to  the  dignity.  The  Orientals  have 
a  pretty  habit  of  accounting  for 
everything  as  being  *  written'  on 
the  forehead  of  the  active  agent, 
and  resign  themselves  at  once  so 
as  to  lose  no  time  in  useless  delay. 

One  good  thing  for  the  poten- 
tate, he  had  the  *Koran  by  heart, 
and  pleased  the  priests  to  the  core 
by  his  learning  and  devotion. 
His  air  was  worthy  the  Padishah 
himself,  as  he  returned  to  the 
palace  from  the  mosque  in  quite 
a  regal  attitude. 

A  Jew  family  was  at  the  gates, 
waiting  to  be  ransomed.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  father  had  ridden 
in  at  the  city -portals  without 
alighting,  an  act  of  sore  disre- 
spect to  the  townsfolk  in  general, 
and  their  Dey  in  particular.  •  The 
janissaries  had  offered  the  Jew 
his  choice  between  paying  five 
hundred  douros,  or  being  paid  as 
many  blows  on  the  sole  with  the 
stick.  The  Dey  shook  his  finger 
at  the  executioner. 

*  Don't  hurry,  Hopkins,'  cried 
he ; '  we  must  punish  these  rogues 
more  subtly.  I  have  ffc.  You 
were  in  haste  to  greet  your  family, 
were  you,  you  aged  rascal  ?  Then 
next  time  they  shall  all  be  at  the 
gate,  little  and  great,  to  receive 
you,  or  woe  to  you  all !  Be  off ! 
Is  it  not  written  in  the  Book  that 
*^  whoso  pardons  opens  a  door  of 
heaven" V 

The  Hebrews  crept  away  thank- 
fully ;  but  the  soldiery  grumbled 
in  unison  with  the  bastinadoist's 
keynote.  The  next  culprit  was 
a  baker,  whose  loaves  were  vilely 
slack-baked,  and  it  was  pleasantly 
proposed  that  he  should  be  put 
into  the  oven. 

'  ^^ay,  nay,  that  would  not  im- 
prove ihJB  batch,  and  would  spoil 


the  next,  for  those  honest  Mi 
mans  who  do  not  approve  ( 
flavour  of  burnt  baker.  Pu 
loaves  in  the  oven,  and 
them,  and  let  them  be  giv 
the  poor.' 

Again  the  janissaries  j 
bled. 

*  Trice  up  those  fellows 
posts  and  use  the  stick  1    1 
resist,  cut  off  their  feet,  8( 
they  may  never  fear  the  basi 
again.' 

But  they  did  not  resist. 

*  I  am  not  going  to  sta 
first  day  of  reign  with  crue 
please  any  one.  On  the  coi 
I  shall  be  just,  and  you 
obey  and  respect  me.' 

AH  was  cahn  ;  and  his 
were  cheerfully  performed. 

By  the  babble  of  the 
which  had  always  flowed 
to  his  shop,  he  knew  evei 
so  well,  that  he  dealt  out 
admirably.  The  rumour 
faultless  ruler  who  had  sue 
him  reached  Muley  Effe 
his  refuge,  and  led  him 
that  he  ought  not  to  ha^ 
more  popular  prince  rise  to 
So  he  secretly  called  the 
nadoed  captains  of  the 
guard  to  him,  and  agree 
them  to  foment  a  revc 
They  went  to  their  comrad 
the  promise  of  money  a 
plunder  of  the  twenty 
Jews.  The  legion  acquain 
barber-ruler. 

*  God  is  great/  said  he,  *a 
are  immeasurably  mean, 
gave  me  the  power  only  i 
out  wrongs  and  misery,  tal 
the  ladle  and  set  up  anoth 
in  the  galley.  I  drop  it,  a 
return  to  my  shop,  wh< 
boys  are  knuckle-deep  h 
nesa.  Pick  out  another  L 
hand  over  my  bowl  and 
The  Lord  be  praised — I  b 
pardon — Bismillah  !  it  is 
ending.' 
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He  quitted  the  palace ;  but  the 
people  of  his  street,  then  of  his 
qoaiter,  and  lastly  of  the  whole 
dtj,  bore  him  bcbck  like  a  cork 
on  a  billow,  and  thundered  at  the 

'  Who  are  these  catthroats  who 
doBe  the  doors  on  our  lord )  We 
will  make  mincemeat  of  the  bul- 
lies if  they  deny,  you  !  We  will 
baye  none  other  master  but  you !' 

Meanwhile  Muley  had  been 
biooght  into  the  palace  by  a  back- 
stun.  He  was  terrified  at  the 
tempest  opposed  to  him.  Bat 
there  was  no  collision;  for  the 
barber  would  not  allow  resistance, 
and  gave  himself  up.  He  was 
dragged  to  the  Dey's  feet 

*This  is  a  charming  way  in 
which  you  would  reign  over  your 
benefiwtor,  you  recreant  T 

'Well,  a  fair  pawn  never 
shamed  his  master,'  replied  Dyer, 
shaking  off  the  fellows  at  his 
elbows. 

*  You  shall  pay  with  your  life 
for  your  boldness  and  ingrati- 
tude.' 

^Siidiy  said  the  Englishman,  '  I 
never  asked  to  be  set  in  your 
stead,  all  know.  What  you  flung 
at  yoor  feet,  they  picked  up  and 
put  in  my  hands.  Do  your  will ; 
but  you  will  want  those  hands 
and  my  pen  soon,  for  the  British 
squadron  is  at  your  harbour 
mouth.' 

They  led  him  into  captivity; 
but  he  sang  all  the  way : 
*  Commodore  Keppd,  with  his  good  de- 

^^<)'innum£d  the  squadron,  six  sail  of 
the  line, 
To  take  Algiers — it  must  be  done  !* 

In  decided  earnest  the  English 
fleet  was  in  the  oflBng.  As  if  the 
barber  had  been  a  prophet,  every- 
thing went  off  badly.  One  of  the 
g'Hw  of  the  fleet,  fired  in  salute, 
bad  a  shot  in  by  mistake,  which 
did  a  little  damage  to  the  palace. 
Then  the  red  flag  was  interpreted 


by  the  reinstated  Muley  as  por- 
tending war ;  and  he  was  in  no 
state  for  battle.  He  was  forced  to 
half  release  the  barber,  so  familiar 
with  these  very  vessels,  for  his 
eouaeel,  and,  thanks  to  it,  baffled 
and  delayed  the  envoy.  Em- 
boldened, he  went  so  far  as  to 
insult  him;  but  Keppel  was  of 
the  give-and-take  schooL 

Ibe  J)ej  reproached  him  for 
his  smooth  chin. 

'  Had  my  master,'  was  the  reply, 
'supposed  wisdom  was  measured 
by  the  length  of  a  beard,  he  would 
have  sent  your  Deyship  a  he- 
goat.' 

The  infuriated  sovereign,  spite 
of  Dyer's  signs  to  the  contrary, 
bade  the  mutes  advance  with  the 
bowstring.  The  British  com- 
mander had  landed  with  only  a 
boat's  crew,  and  stood  there 
alone.  But  he  merely  stepped  to 
the  window,  and  pointed  to  the 
fleet. 

'  You  may  put  me  to  death,'  he 
said ;  '  but  yonder  are  enough  of 
my  countrymen  to  make  my  fu- 
neral pyre  of  your  palace.' 

The  demand  for  damages,  for 
capture  of  English  ships  and  goods, 
was  met  by  disputes.  As  Muley 
Mahomet  Effendi  frankly  admit- 
ted,'  My  yielding  to  you  will  cost  me 
my  head ;'  so  the  matter  became 
entangled  for  months  in  corre- 
spondence. Keppel  learnt  that 
the  monarch's  secretary  was  John 
Dyer,  the  man  who  had  bearded 
him,  and  was  furious  to  have  him 
handed  over  to  him. 

*  But  it  is  contrary  to  our  laws 
to  give  up  a  convert,'  answered 
the  Dey,  though  wearied  at  the 
importance  of  his  secretary ;  '  but 
come,  as  he  has  been  a  defiant 
rebel  to  me,  and  it  is  death  on 
either  side,  I   will   take  off  his 

head.' 

Keppel  accepted  this  solution, 
and  our  barber  was  executed. 
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In  one  of  those  delightful  essays 
with  which  Charles  Kingsley  was 
accustomed  to  lighten  his  more 
serious  work,  he  remarks  upon  the 
happy  facility  with  which  our  fore- 
fathers aUowed  themselves  to  be 
amusedy  the  badness  of  the  jokes 
which  were  wont  to  set  the  table 
in  a  roar,  the  feebleness  of  the 
puns,  the  practical  character  of 
most  of  the  wit  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists.  But  the  ami- 
able author  does  not,  as  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  he  would, 
remark  how  long  this  simplicity 
of  taste  endured.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  only  within  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  generation  that  the 
taste  for  intellectual  and  super- 
subtle  recreation  reached  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Our  fathers 
delighted  in  the  practical  jokes 
of  the  elder  Mathews  and  Theo- 
dore Hook,  and  thought  Captain 
Marryat,  with  all  his  grossi^etS, 
the  first  of  humorists.  All  that 
we  have  changed.  Even  the  rol- 
licking fun  of  Pickwick  is  con- 
temned by  the  rising  generation, 
and  youthful  shopmen  and  office- 
boys  declare  that  the  humour  of 
*Boz'  is  low.  Nothing  less  re- 
fined than  the  society  of  the 
cathedral  close  will  suit  one  set 
of  readers,  while  another  can  be 
entertained  only  with  the  doings 
of  the  gorgeous  guardsmen  and 
romantic  passions  of  the  'upper 
ten  thousand'  as  painted  by  man- 
nish women.  As  in  literature,  so 
with  other  matters.  The  simple 
amusements  which  delighted  our 
fathers  have  lost  their  attractive- 
ness. *  Cockney  delights'  are  no 
more.  *  Happy  Hampstead'  is 
^lappy  no  more,  in  the  sense  of 


our  boyhood,  and  the  t«a-gardens 
and  bowling-greens  have  almost 
ceased  to  exist  The  'lower 
middles,'  as  the  hero  of  Piccadilly 
describes  the  Philistines  of  his 
country,  no  longer  revel  in  these 
simple  pleasures.  To  them  the 
legends  of  '  tea  and  coffee  nine- 
pence  a  head,'  and  *  boiling  water 
twopence,'  have  practic^ly  no 
meaning.  Bowls — pleasantest  of 
summer  -  afternoon  diversions — 
have  been  supplanted  by  croquet ; 
skittles  are  played  no  longer ;  and 
'  the  oaken  pins,  that  standing  in 
the  sun  did  cast  long  shadows  on 
the  golden  sward,'  have  long  ago 
been  split  up  for  firewood. 

The  change  must,  of  course,,  be 
put  down  to  the  march  of  intel- 
lect, and  the  higher  culture,  and 
the  'gospel  of  intensity,'  and  for 
it  we  are  expected  to  be  grate- 
ful. I,  for  one,  however,  confess 
that  I  am  not.  To  my  unrefined 
imagination  there  was  something 
much  more  pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  the  working  man  or  small 
tradesman  taking  his  wife  and 
children,  on  a  summer  afternoon, 
to  some  suburban  tavern  to  have 
tea  in  the  open  air,  than  in  be- 
holding a  man  of  the  same  class 
perspiring  under  a  banner  in- 
scribed with  '  The  Rights  of 
Labour/  or  marching  in  dreary 
procession  from  Clerkenwell 
Green  to  a  '  demonstration'  in 
Hyde  Park.  And  if,  after  his 
modest  meal,  the  working  man 
of  thirty  years  ago  indulged  in  a 
modest  pipe  and  glass  of  gin^and- 
water,  while  his  children  romped 
upon  the  grass-plots,  and  his  wife 
gossipped  with  her  neighbour, 
no  great  harm  was  done.     The 
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p&euniie  may  not  haTO  been  yeiy 
iQ&ned;  but  it  was,  at  least,  in- 
nocent, and  tlie  pxeaence  of  the 
'wife  and  children,  interposed  a 
tolerably  effectlYe  check  npon 
gtoes  l^gnage  and  intoxication. 
Any  way,  sadi  a  manner  of  spend- 
ing the  few  leisure  hours  of  the 
week — and  they  were  much  fewer 
thirty  years  ago  than  to-day — was 
better  than  tiiat  which  now  oh- 
tarns  amongst  the  working  classes : 
a  morning  in  bed ;  dinner  with  a 
good  deal  of  beer  to  it ;  an  after- 
noon spent  in  lounging  against  a 
post)  and  reading  the  delectable 
intelleetaal  pabulum  provided 
by  the  police  news  and  sporting 
papers.  The  votaries  of  progress 
wiUy  of  course,  say  that  Uiese  are 
intdlectnal  amusements,  and  as 
aneh  far  superior  to  the  coarse 
ammaUsm  of  our  ancestors ;  just 
as  an  oracle  of  certain,  say  ad- 
vaneed,  principles  declared  the 
other  day  that  he  would  rather 
Bee  people  reading  police  news 
than  not  reading  at  all  The  only 
answer  that  we  can  make  is,  of 
coune,  that  it  is  sometimes  as  well 
to  allow  the  intellect  to  lie  fallow 
for  a  while. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that 
the  old-£ewhioned  tea-gardens  are 
extinct,  and  that  the  present 
amusements  of  the  working  man 
have  been  forced  upon  him  by 
circumstances.  In  a  great  mea- 
sure it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  is  true.  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  have  still  two  or  throe 
taverns,  where,  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  a  decent  meal  may  be 
had  at  a  moderate  price;  and  at 
Kew  and  Richmond  and  Grten- 
wich  there  are  still  a  few  cottages 
▼here  the  old  famOiar  sign  is 
hung  out,  and  where  a  sober  meal 
inay  be  had  very  cheaply.  But 
the  old  places  have  been  built 
over.  Forty  years  ago,  when 
'  Box's'  friend.  Miss  Jemima  I vins, 
made  her  first  acquaintance  with 


the  rapturous  delights  of  the 
Eagle,  the  City-road  was  an  al- 
most rural  thoroughfare.  Leav- 
ing behind  him  the  solid  respect- 
ability of  Finsbury-square,  be- 
loved of  doctors  and  fragrant 
with  wealth,  the  wayfarer  passed 
the  grounds  of  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company,  mysteriously 
shrouded  from  the  gaze  of  the 
uninitiated ;  Bunhill  Fields 
Cemetery,  heaped  high  with  the 
noble  and  ignoble  of  Dissent ;  • 
next  Champion's  ancient  Vinegar 
Works,  and  St.  Luke's  Lunatic 
Asylum,  then,  as  now,  facing  each 
other ;  and  then,  at  the  comer  of 
a  lane  leading  through  Shepherd 
and  Shepherdess  Fields,  now 
covered  with  mean  and  shabby 
houses,  he  came  upon  the  Eagle. 
The  tavern  remains  a  public-house 
of  the  ordinary  type,  and  at  the 
side  is  still  a  relic  of  the  old 
garden  where  tea  and  shrimps, 
crusty  loaves  and  pats  of  fresh 
butter,  slices  of  ham  of  miracu- 
lous tenuity,  with  'just  a  little 
drop  of  something  short  to  wind 
up  with,'  were  wont  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  so  much  relish.  But 
the  garden  is  the  ghost  of  its  for- 
mer selfl  Everything  has  been 
swallowed  up  by  that  Eoyal 
Grecian  Theatre,  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  saloon  where, 
erewhile,  Mr.  Thomas  House  was 
wont  to  preside  in  a  private  box, 
and  in  his  genial  way  keep  in 
order  the  sometimes  unruly  gods 
from  behind  his  churchwarden. 
Bouse  was  wonderfully  popular, 
and  he  deserved  his  popularity ; 
for  he  was  a  capital  caterer,  one  of 
the  best  of  masters,  and,  though  a 
keen  man  of  business,  one  of  the 
most  genial  and  hearty  of  men. 
He  mcuie  his  fortune  at  the  Eagle ; 
at  all  events  he  ended  his  days  in 
something  like  luxury,  in  a  large 
and  very  comfortable  house  in  the 
City-road,  on  the  site  of  which  a 
hospital  has   since    been   built. 
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Nearly  opposite  the  Eagle  stood 
another  tav em,  which  also  boasted 
a  tea-garden^  where  the  'cups 
that  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,' 
might  be  indulged  in  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  couple  of  fine  old  chest- 
nuts. The  motto  of  that  house 
should  be  'Ichabod,'  for,  of  a 
surety,  its  glory  hath  departed. 
The  trees  have  been  cut  down, 
the  flowers  rooted  up,  and  half 
the  garden  sliced  away.  Four 
green  tables  and  half  a  dozen 
rickety  forms  are  all  that  re- 
main to  show  where  once  stood 
a  famous  tea-garden.  Higher  up 
the  steep  ascent  towards  the 
breezy  heights  of  Pentonville  the 
tale  is  the  same.  In  the  days 
when  four  hundred  coaches  daily 
called  at  the  Peacock  Inn  in 
'Merry  Islington,'  the  Angel 
boasted  a  large  and  rather  pretty 
garden,  where  fifty  families  or 
more  could  and  did  refresh  them- 
selves in  moderation  at  one  time. 
The  garden  is  gone,  the  arbours 
have  been  pulled  down,  the  old 
tavern  is  an  ordinary  public- 
house,  and  a  livery-stable  occupies 
the  spot  hallowed  by  so  many  flirta- 
tions. At  the  top  of  Pentonville- 
hill  the  devouring  hand,  not  of 
Time,  but  of  modem  improvement, 
has  done  a  similiar  work.  The 
old  Belvedere  Tavern  is  a  modern 
gin-palace.  Its  garden,  bowling- 
^een,  arbours,  and  shady  lawn 
are  all  built  over,  and  the  New- 
road  has  lost  all  trace  of  rurality 
with  its  change  of  name.  The 
Euston-road  is  nearly  as  busy  as 
Cheapside.  Farther  afield  the 
case  is  the  same.  The  White 
Conduit  House,  one  of  the  last 
relics  of  the  old  London  spas, 
was  dismantled  thirty  years  ago, 
and  the  site  of  its  groves  and 
arbours  is  covered  with  meagre 
streets  of  fifth-rate  houses.  All  the 
old  Islington  taverns  and  tea-gar- 
dens, bowling-greens  and  skittle- 
alleye,  have  become  mere  second- 


rate  public-houses,  where 
and  drink  only,  is  the  be-s 
end-all  of  existence.  The  (^ 
Head,  in  the  Upper-street, 
disputed  with  the  Qaeen*s 
in  the  Lower^street,  the  1 
of  having  been  the  stoppinj 
of  her  sacred  Majesty  Queen 
beth,  when  she  made  her  j 
pilgrimage  to  Nonsuch  ] 
the  Thatched  House,  erst  i 
for  the  number  of  inquests 
bodies  of  despairing  lovers 
out  of  the  adjacent  New 
(now  'bricked  o'er  with  i 
travertine') ;  the  Cock  at 
bury ;  Highbury  Barn  itse] 
old  Sluice  House,  where  v 
wont  to  catch  three  inch 
and  dace,  Gonaule  Planco  ; 
eey  Wood  Hoase,  the  groi 
which  have  become  Finsbur 
the  Swan  at  Clapton,  wi 
noble  elms  in  front ;  the  ! 
at  Tottenham,  with  its  fisl 
the  Lea,  and  its  '  good  dry 
ground;'  the  snug  hosb< 
Temple  Mills ;  the  Cherry  < 
at  Kotherhithe,  where  c 
bloomed  in  multitudes 
li^g  memory;  the  Bed 
at  Battersea,  where  nobi 
shot  pigeons,  while  the  ^ 
the  British  working  man 
tea,  and  the  B.W.M.  smol 
bird's-eye  and  drank  h 
tankard  :  all  are  gone,  anc 
is  worse,  they  have  left 
them  absolutely  nothing 
takes  their  place. 

Of  course  the  optimist 
joice  over  the  disappearance 
old  tea-gardens,  and  will  s 
there  were  many  things 
them  to  which  objection 
be  taken :  that  they  were  i 
ingly  vulgar  places  of  resoi 
a  great  deal  of  drinking  vi 
in  them  ;  and  that  if  the  w 
man  wants  to  go  out  for  a 
for  the  afternoon,  there  i 
Crystal  and  the  Alexandra  I 
with  their  shops  and  sta] 
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impn>?iogly  intellectnal  enter- 
tainmentB  of  yaiiotifl  aorts.  The 
{folj  answer  is,  that  the  old  tea- 
gaidens  supplied  a  want  which 
ndther  of  theee  palaces  professes 
to  meet.  In  the  first  place,  they 
▼6ie  Yeiy  cheap  and  veiy  easj 
of  aocesB.  To  get  to  them  entailed 
so  lailway  or  omnibus  fares,  no 
long  jonmey,  no  shilling  for  ad- 
misaiGiL  The  frugally  disposed 
took  tiieir  tea  and  sugar  and 
bead-and-bntter  with  them,  and 
for  a  modest  two  or  three  pence 
per  bead  obtained  the  nse  of 
crockeiy  and  an  unlimited  supply 
of  hot  water.  The  most  profligate 
could  seldom  spend  more  than  a 
shilling  over  the  tea ;  and  we  all 
know  how  the  ladies  in  Pick- 
widt  objected  to  Mr.  Baddles's 
Older  of  tea  for  seyen  at  the 
Spaniards,  because  'nothing  could 
bare  been  easier  than  for  Tommy 
Baidell  to  have  drunk  out  of  any- 
body's cup,  or  everybody's,  if  that 
vas  all,  when  the  waiter  wasn't 
looking.'  As  to  the  drinking  that 
went  on  at  these  places,  it  may  at 
once  be  admitted  that  there  was 
a  certain  amount ;  but  thequartem 
of  gin  or  the  pot  of  beer  which 
the  workman  shared  with  his  wife 
over  his  evening  pipe  was,  after 
all,  nothing  very  terrible,  and 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  compared 
not  disadvantageously  with  the 
potations  of  those  gentry  who 
x&ake  the  public  resorts  hideous 
on  certain  popular  f^te-days. 
The  chaige  of  vulgarity  is  much 
more  serious,  and  to  it,  Ifear,  the 
tea^ardens  of  old  must  plead 
guilty.    It  is  assuredly  very  vul- 


gar to  drink  tea  in  a  public-house 
garden  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  to  pick  periwinkles  with  a 
pin,  and  eat  them  coram  poptdoy 
and  to  smack  one's  lips  over  such 
relishes  as  shrimps  and  water- 
cresses.  It  is  desperately  vulgar 
to  smoke  public-house  shag  or 
bird's-eye  in  a  long  clay  pipe 
while  we  play  at  skittles  after  tea. 
Still  more  atrocious  is  it  to  quench 
our  thirst  with  vulgar  beer.  Much 
better  and  more  seemly  is  it  to 
dine  at  eight  o'clock  at  a  good 
club,  and  to  smoke  a  good  Cabana 
over  a  cup  of  cofiee,  and  a  nip  of 
Curasao  or  Chartreuse  afterwards. 
Billiards  are  a  much  more  refined 
game  than  skittles,  and  every  one 
who  knows  what  the  inside  of  a 
London  club-house  is  like  can 
certify  that  the  conversation  over 
that  game  ia  generally  infinitely 
more  elevating  and  improving  than 
the  discourse  which  may  be  heard 
in  a  skittle-alley.  But,  un- 
fortunately, all  these  things  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  Mends 
of  the  '  lower  middles,'  and  possi- 
bly they  would  hardly  caro  for 
them  were  the  case  different. 
Brown  and  Jones  and  Smith,  who 
have  vgrought  their  fifty  or  fifty- 
four  hours  in  a  hot  factory  be- 
tween Monday  morning  and 
Saturday  noon,  will  probably 
care  infinitely  moro  for  a  long 
clay  and  a  cool  tankard  on  a  sum- 
mer afternoon,  than  for  all  the 
kickshaws  that  any  master  cook 
could  send  up ;  and  for  their  sakes 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  hon- 
est old  vulgar  suburban  tea-gar- 
dens have  ceased  to  exist. 
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The  tann  squarson  is  said  to  haye 
been  invented  by  Sydney  Smith, 
and    is   like  Hampty  Dumpty, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Lewis 
CazToU,  is  a  '  portmantean  word.' 
That  is  to  say, '  squarson'  conyeys 
and  combines  the  two  ideas  of 
'squire'  and  'parson.'    That  no 
distinctiye    appeUation    for    the 
genus  squarson  was  needed  before 
the  days  of  the  witty  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's  is,  perhaps,  an  indirect 
testimony  to  the  renewed  activity 
of  the  Church  during  the  present 
century,    owing    to    which    the 
popular   notion  of  a  parson  or 
clergyman  has  become  very  differ- 
ent fcom  what  it  was  in  the  last 
century,  when  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  squire  and  a  parson  was 
fiir  less  marked.    And  yet  there 
must  always  have  been  squarsons 
of  one  kind  or  another.     Qiven 
that  the  clergy  were,  on  the  whole, 
members  of  the  upper  classes — 
and  indeed  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  a  University  degree  has  ceased 
to  be  almost  indispensable — then, 
by  the  mere  doctrine  of  chances,  it 
would  be  certain  that  a  consider- 
able sprinkling  of  them  would, 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  unexpected 
deaths  of  relations,  become  heads 
of  &milies  and  owners  of  landed 
estates,  and  therefore  squarsons. 
Often,  no  doubt,  has  it  happened 
that  the  second  or  third  son  of  a 
reigning  squire  has  been  brought 
up  with  a  view  to  the  big  'family 
living,'  and  after  holding  it  for 
some  time  has  seen  his  father  and 
elder  brother  or  brothers  die  in 
turn,  and  found  himself  a  squire 
as  well  as  parson.     In  these  days 
there  are  generally  at  least  half  a 
dozen    peers    and    some    thirty 


baronets  who  are  in  Holy  O 
and,  in  the  majority  of  these 
when  the  ordination  took 
there  was  but  a  &int  chat 
succession  to  the  titular  di^ 
Thus,  at  the  time  when  c 
our  present  clerical  peers  b 
a  deacon,  he  had  two 
brothers  between  himself  ai 
title,  and  each  of  these 
have  been  expected  to  man 
have  sons.  Precisely  the 
may  be  said  of  another  re^ 
and  noble  lord  of  the  same 
in  the  peerage.  And  ea 
these  noble  squarsons  i 
possessor  of  vast  estates. 

At  any  given  period,  thi 

may  presume,  spcimens    < 

squarson  might  have  been 

— ^if  by  the  term  we  inck 

such  squires  as  are  in  Holy  i 

— ^whether  they  are  active 

ployed  or  not  in  the  minii 

the  Church.     In  the  reco 

the  Peerage  and  Baroneta 

often  meet  with  titled  clerg 

some  of  whom  appear  tc 

held  high  rank  in  the  Chu 

weU  as  in  social  life.     A 

Crewe  was  Bishop  of  Du 

an  Earl  of  Bristol  was  Bia 

Deny  at  the  beginning 

present  century ;  and  some  1 

years  later  the  Bishop  of  li 

and  Coventry  became  Earl 

wallis  by  surviving  his  nc 

the  second  Marquis,  who  h 

daughters    only.     In  thes 

latter  cases  the  secular  rai 

higher  than  the  spiritual 

owing  to  the  diBestablishm 

the  Irish  Church,  the  sam 

be  said  concerning  the  j 

Bishop  of  Meath,  who,  1 

'  Most  Eeverend,'  has  no  t 
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iiBisliop  in  the  Souse  of  Lords, 

\mi  can.  eat  and  vote  as  Saron 

Plmiket.    Tke    late    BLahop    of 

Bath  aad  Wells  iras  also  a  secxJar 

.Eogligb  baron,    succeeding    his 

hiothfiT}  "who  had  heen  GrOTemor- 

QeDetal  of  India,  in  1849.    At 

that  tame  he  occupied  the  see  of 

Sodoi  and  Man,  -which  is  not  re- 

pi^ented  in  the  House  of  Lord& 

Thus  for  several  years  he  sat  as  a 

baron,  not  being  admitted  to  the 

episcopal  'bench'  until  the  first 

Taeancy  which  occurred  there  after 

iiifi  banalation  to  Bath  and  Wells. 

Not  often  has  a  decanal  stall 

been  filled  by  an  English  peer. 

The  only  instance  in  late  years 

was  at  Exeter,  where  Dean  Brod- 

zick  sncceeded  in   1863  to  the 

Insh  yiscoonty  of  Midleton  and 

the  English  barony  of  Brodrick. 

Four  years   later,  being  nearly 

flerenty,  he  resigned  the  deanery 

and  retired  to  lus  estate  at  Peper 

Harrow  in  Surrey,  where,  during 

the  few  remaining  years  of  his 

life,  as  a  very  favourable  specimen 

of  a  sqnarson,  he  would  often  read 

the  Lessons  in  church.  The  fourth 

Viscount  Montmorres,  in  the  Irish 

peerage,  father  of  the  nobleman 

who  was  mnrdered,  held  two  Irish 

deaneries  in  saccession. 

The  combination  of  ecclesiasti- 
-cal  with  dvil  rank  has  not  been 
very  uncommon  in  Ireland,  where 
Inshops  have  sometimes  accepted 
secular  peerages.     Charles  Agar, 
for  instance,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  first  Viscount  Clifden,  was 
one  upon  whom  a  shower  of  dig- 
nities fell  of  both  kinds.    Erom 
the  deanery  of  Kilmore  he  was 
promoted,  in  1768,  when  he  was 
but   thirty-two,  to    the    see   of 
Cloyne,  and  thence,  eleven  years 
later,  to    the    archbishopric    of 
GasheL    In  1795  he  was  created 
an  Irish  peer,  as  Baron  Somerton, 
-and  became  Viscount  Somerton 
in  1800.    In  the  following  year 
his  grace  and  lordship  was  made 


Aichbiahop  of  Dublin  and  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland.  He  was  then 
sixty-fivoi  and  ought  to  have  been 
contented.  But  it  would  seem 
he  was  not,  for  in  1806  he  was 
advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Nor- 
manton.  He  survived  this  accu- 
mulation of  honours  about  three 
years. 

Another  Irish  peerage,  the 
barony  of  Decies,  was  conferred 
upon  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  in 
1812;  but  this  dignitary  had  been 
bom  an  'Honourable,'  being  the 
third  son  of  Sir  Marcus  Beresf  ord, 
who  was  created  Viscount  Tyrone 
in  1720,  and  Earl  of  Tyrone  in 
1746.  The  Archbishop's  eldest 
brother  was  the  first  Marquis  of 
Waterford,  whose  second  son, 
Lord  John  Greorge  Beresford,  was 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  for  about 
forty  years,  and,  dying  in  1862, 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin, 
another  Beresford,  the  present 
Primate  of  all  Ireland.  The 
Beresfords  are  an  episcopal  race, 
for  besides  the  three  archbishops 
just  mentioned,  there  has  been 
another  bishop  in  the  family, 
George  Beresford,  who  occupied 
the  see  of  Kilmore,  and  died  in 
1841.  He  was  the  feither  of  the 
present  Primate  Beresford,  and 
nephew  to  the  archbishop,  Lord 
Decies. 

Among  squarsons  of  former  days 
one  of  the  best  known  is  Sir 
Jonathan  Trelawny,  Bart.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  the  second 
baronet,  and  his  elder  brother 
was  married,  but  died  before  his 
father,  leaving  no  children.  Sir 
Jonathan  became  Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, and  was  one  of  the  famous 
seven  bishops  who  werecommitted 
to  the  Tower  by  James  II.  He 
afterwards  was  translated  to 
Exeter,  and  finally,  in  1707,  to 
Winchester,  and  died  in  1721. 
A  curious  story  is  told  of  himi 
which  throws  some  light  upon, 
his  view  o£  ^e  ^cfljflicting  dutiea 
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and  lespoDaibilities  of  a  sqnaison. 
One  of  his  deigy  in  the  diocese 
of  Winchester  was  astonished  one 
day  to  hear  his  bishop  distinctly 
utter  a  proDsme  oath.  He  took  it 
upon  himself  to  remonstrate  with 
his  lordship  on  such  reiy  un- 
episcopal  language.  Bat  Sir  Jona- 
than excused  himself  ayerring 
that  he  had  sworn  profanely,  not 
as  a  bishop,  but  as  a  baronet  and 
country  gentleman ! 

Great  men  in  their  day  and 
among  their  own  people  were 
such  squarsonsy  doubtless;  but 
how  few  have  left  any  lasting 
impression  either  upon  Church  or 
State !  Their  names  are  recorded 
in  genealogical  works,  but  in 
general  there  is  little  to  relate  of 
them.  Who  has  ever  heard  of 
George,  fourth  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Broke)  He  was  a  canon  of 
Windsor  when  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  1711;  and  two  years 
later  he  was  installed  Dean  of 
Windsor.  He  occupied  the  dean- 
ery during  the  whole  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  and  died  in  1728. 
The  present  baron  is  his  lineal 
descendant. 

Of  the  fourth  Lord  Walsing- 
hani  also  we  confess  that  we  had 
never  heard,  until  his  name  crop- 
ped up  as  the  Archdeacon  of  Sur- 
rey, who  died  in  1839,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  really  famous  man, 
Samuel  Wilberforce.  The  *  Ven.' 
peer  may  possibly  have  owed  his 
ecclesiastical  dignities — for  he  was 
also  a  prebendary  of  Winchester 
and  rector  of  a  fat  living  in  that 
diocese  as  well  as^  of  another  in 
Norfolk — to  his  marriage  ;  for  his 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Brownlow  North,  half-brother  of 
the  Premier  Lord  North  (second 
Earl  of  Guildford),  and  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  This  Bishop  North 
was  one  who  provided  for  his 
own  family  out  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal resources  at  his  command  in 
a  barefaced  fnahion  which  :would 


not  be  tolerated  for  a  moini 
these  days ;  for  besides  proi 
for  the  son-in-law  josfc  memt! 
he  appears  to  haye  con 
another  prebend  upon  ai 
son-inlaw,  a  third  upon  hi 
son  Charles,  and  the  rich 
cure  Masterahip  of  the  Ho 
of  Si  Cross,  Winchester, 
his  eldest  son  Francis,  to§ 
with  the  important  benefi 
Alresford,  wluch  was  after 
held  by  Samuel  Wilberforce 

This  Eey.  Francis  Nort) 
came  a  squarson,  and  as  suci 
tained  an  unenviable  note 
For  in  1827  he  became  sixtl 
of  G\iildford  (the  three  so^ 
the  feunous  Prime  Minister  h 
successively  held  the  earldor 
left  no  heirs  male) ;  and  i 
that  title  he  did  not  figure 
creditably  when  the  scand 
his  sinecure,  which  he  conti 
to  hold,  was  made  the  subj< 
a  public  investigation. 

But  though  they  may 
made  little  noise  in  the  w 
some  of  these  noble  squa 
were,  it  may  be  hoped,  useful 
and  good  clergymen  in 
generation.  There  is  a  ple^ 
notice  of  one  such  in  the  ] 
of  Collins.  The  Eev.  Anti 
Grey,  rector  of  Burbache 
Leicestershire,  became,  in  1 
by  the  death  of  a  very  dii 
kinsman.  Earl  of  Kent.  We 
of  him  that  'he  preached 
stantly  and  kept  an  hospit 
house  for  the  poor,  accordiu] 
his  estate ;  and  after  his  acces 
to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Kent 
did  not,  in  the  least  degree, 
dain  the  society  of  the  cle 
neither  did  he  abate  in  the  < 
stancy  of  his  preaching  bo  Ion) 
he  was  able  to  be  led  up  into 
pulpit.  He  was  summoned  a 
peer  to  Parliament,  but  escu 
himself  by  reason  of  indisposit 
and  age.  Such  was  his  hum! 
and  sanctity,  that  he  was  tr 
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lereienoed  by  all  who  knew  him.' 
This  Lord  Kent,  who  died  in 
1643,  WBB  the  tenth  estl ;  and  the 
title  died  with  hia  gzeat-giand- 
BOB,  the  thirteenth  eul,  and  first 
and  only  Dnke  of  Kent^  whose 
baiony  of  Lucas,  however,  is  still 
extant)  being  held  by  his  descend- 
ant, Earl  Cowper. 

For  A  reyoEeud  earl  of  a  very 
different  stamp  we  may  refer  to 
the  first  Earl  Nelson,  the  elder 
hotiier  of  the  hero  of  Trafalgar. 
He  was  a  canon  of  Canterbury 
and  a  Doctor  of  Divinity;  but 
his  chazBcter,  from  what  appears 
in  PettigreVs  Idfe  of  N&Uan, 
was  contonptible  in  the  extreme, 
especially  hm  conduct  with  regard 
to  Lady  Hamilton  in  prosperity 
and  to  the  same  unfortunate  lady 
in  adversity.  Curious  stories  are 
still  told  of  the  exceeding  arro- 
gance of  this  very  unpleasant 
squarson,  who  died  in  1835.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Bolton,  the  father 
of  the  preaent  Eail  Nelson,  who, 
by  the  way,  would  make  a  much 
better  clergyman  than  the  first 
eari. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  a  paison  becomes  a  squar- 
son of  any  kind,  he  must  often 
ieel  a  temptation  to  relinquish 
tiie  wo^  of  the  Church,  unless 
he  is  strongly  attached  to  that 
work.  A  friend  of  ours  once  ob- 
wrved :  *  It  is  curious  how  often 
it  happens  when  a  parson  has 
come  in  for  a  lot  of  money  that 
his  wife's  health  necessitates  his 
nmoying  her  to  the  Continent,  or 
Cheltenham,  or  somewhere.'  But 
a  niunber  of  squarsons  are  faith- 
fid  to  their  work,  and  may  be 
finmd  at  their  posts,  active  and 
hdgtd  in  church  and  out  of  it. 
A  sDiall  squarson— say  a  man 
with  aOO/.  a  year  of  his  own,  and 
ttiftvetage  ^living,'  viz.  something 
under  250/.  a  year — in  a  country 
pansh,  where  t^ere  is  nobody  who 


is  even  a  good  second  to  him  in 
point  of  wealth,  is  sometimes  a 
little  deq>ot,  and  has  been  known 
to  be  very  arbitrary.  Often  he 
is  a  county  magistrate ;  and  hav- 
ing his  own  way  both  in  church 
and  among  his  tenants,  he  is  apt 
to  think  himself  monarch  of  all 
he  surveys.  One  eccentric  squar- 
son of  this  kind  held  a  living  in 
a  fifcmous  hunting  country.  His 
predecessor  had  been  killed  in  the 
hunting-field,  and  he  himself  had 
broken  a  collar-bone  in  the'  good 
cause.  Li  his  old  age  Mr.  Smith 
(to  borrow  a  well-lmown  name) 
was  quite  a  clerical  tyrant.  His 
gardener's  son  had  been  fighting 
some  other  young  fellow  at  a 
'  publia'  *  James,'  said  Mr.  Smith 
to  the  gardener,  TU  give  you 
ten  days.  If  that  son  of  yours 
isn't  settled  right  <nU  of  the  county 
by  that  time,  Til—'  In  fact,  as 
the  lad's  poor  mother  observed, 
'  It  was  as  much  as  our  livelihood 
was  worth ;  we  had  to  pack  him 
off  immediate  to  another  shire.' 
On  another  occasion  Mr.  Smith 
was  veiy  angry  with  an  old  couple 
who  would  not  remove  out  of 
their  tumbledown  habitation  into 
a  brand-new  cottage  which  he 
had  built  for  them.  At  last  he 
discovered  one  morning  that  they 
had  both  gone  to  the  market-town 
for  the  day.  When  they  returned 
in  the  evening  they  foimd  their 
old  home  of  many  years  a  mass 
of  ruins^  and  all  their  goods  and 
chattels  removed  by  the  squar- 
son's orders  to  the  new  cottage,  in 
which  they  were  thenceforth 
forced  to  live.  Whether  they 
appreciated  Mr.  Smith's  liberality 
*  this  deponent  sayeth  not.' 

There  are  squarsons  and  squar- 
sons. It  would  be  as  absurd  aa 
incorrect  to  say  they  wore  all  like 
Mr.  Smith  as  to  say  they  were  all 
totally  unlike  him.  The  demean-^ 
our  of  a  clergyman  towards  his- 
assistant^urate,  if  there  be  sucb 
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a  fdnctioiiaiy  in  his  pariBh,  is  a 
point  in  which  the  ntmost  yariet  j 
is  to  be  observed ;  and  where  the 
rector  or  vicar  is  a  squarson,  the 
curate  may,  or  may  not,  have  a 
bad  time  of  it  Clerical  scandals 
are,  obviously,  much  to  be  avoid- 
ed, and  when  they  do  take  place 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
be  hushed  up;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  among  those 
stories  of  clerical  life  which  are 
not  generally  known,  there  are 
some  on  the  subject  of  squarsonic 
tyranny  over  unfortunate  curates 
which,  if  divulged,  would  astonish 
the  world  not  a  little  and  alarm 
all  squarsondom.  But  there  is 
good  reason  to'  believe  that  such 
things  are  now  the  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, not  the  rule ;  for  curates 
are  not  so  easy  to  be  had  in  these 
days,  and,  when  caught,  are  wont 
to  be  kept  as  long  as  possible — 
nay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
in  some  instances  they  are  the 
tyrants,  while  the  much-enduring 
incumbents  and  congregations  are 
their  unfortunate  victims. 

An  incumbent  of  our  acquaint- 
ance tells  a  curious  story  of  his 
experience  of  squarsonic  tyranny. 
Our  Mend  (for  whom  we  will 
borrow  the  name  of  Jones)  was 
not  long  in  Holy  Orders,  and  had 
recently  married,  when  he  was 
obh'ged,  for  want  of  a  suitable 
house,  to  look  out  for  a  new 
curacy,  'where  pupils  might  be 
taken ;'  for  Jones's  name  had  ap- 
peared in  both  the  old  Triposes 
at  Cambridge,  and  he  had  the 
gift  of  teaching.  An  advertise- 
ment in  the  Onardian  led  to  a 
correspondence,  which  seemed 
highly  satis&ctoiy  on  both  sides, 
with  the  rector  of  a  country 
parish  situated  in  a  distant  part  of 
iEngland.  Eveiything  was  set- 
tled. The  rector  held  out  hopes 
of  securing  a  pupil  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  Jones,  and  another 
pupil  was  to  come  to  him  there 


after  he  had  settled  down«  A 
house  was  to  be  part  of  Jones's 
stipend;  and  the  rector  recom- 
mended certain  shops  in  the  near- 
est town  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
when  passing  through  on  their 
way  to  the  parish  (where  they 
were  to  stay  at  the  rectory  until 
their  house  was  ready),  might 
order  furniture,  &c.  For  in  those 
unsophisticated  days  the  railway 
did  not  come  within  eight  miles 
of  the  place. 

Everything,  therefore,  sounded 
*  very  nice,'  and  the  Mends  and 
relations  of  the  young  couple  con- 
gratulated them  upon  their  hap- 
py prospects.     The  day  arrived, 
and  the  long  journey  was  under- 
taken.    The   rector's  wagonette 
met  the  travellers    at   the  sta- 
tion, and  took  them  on.     When 
Jones   saw  the  rectory  he  pe^ 
ceived  that  he  had  unwittingly 
'caught,   or  been  caught  by,  a 
squarson,'  and  his  heart  misgave 
him.    Everything  about  the  house 
and  in  it  bore  unmistakable  signs 
that  the  occupant  was  a  man 
whose  income  was  reckoned,  not 
by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands. 
As  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y.  (so  to 
call  them)  and  their  &mily,  it 
became  clear  at  once  that  they 
were  all  worldly  feishionable  peo- 
ple, who  'went  in' for  a  good  deal 
of  travelling  and  London  life,  &c 
All  this  was  very  different  from 
what  the  simple-minded  Joneses 
had  expected,  and  they  were  &i 
from  comfortable.     They  deter- 
mined, however,  to  make  the  best 
of  things ;  and  though  it  was  in- 
timated to  Mrs.  Jones  that  she 
was  expected  to  '  take  Miss  T.'s 
class  in  the  Sunday-school'  when- 
ever that  aristocratic  young  l&^J 
happened  to  be  absent  and  hints 
were  given  that,  in  general,  Mrs. 
Jones  was  to  do  the  work  and 
the  rector's  daughters  to  get  the 
credit,    yet    the    curate's    wife» 
a  lady  albeit  of  very  high  spiiity 
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agned  to  these  anangements  with 
as  good  a  grace  as  she  oonld,  she 
■ad  JoneSy  howeYor,  privatelj 
feeling  conaideiable  diagnst  at  the 
whole  sLtnation. 

To  all  the  lectoT^s  airangements 
about  worldng  the  jMunah  Jones 
agreed  without  mxinniiiingy  and 
on  the  Sunday,  being  the  second 
day  after  thiui  amval,  he  took 
the  lion's  share  of  the  three  ser- 
yioes.  Imagine  his  utter  conster- 
nation when,  soon  after  the  last 
sendee,  a  manservant  brought 
him  a  note  from  the  rector,  saying 
that  he  thought  Jones  and  him- 
self wonld  not  suit  each  other, 
and,  therefore,  he  must  request 
Jones  (and  Mrs.  Jones)  to  return 
to  London  early  the  next  mom- 
JMigl  'If  we  had  been  caught 
stealing  the  spoons,'  said  poor 
young  Mrs.  Jones,  *  he  couldn't 
have  ordered  us  out  of  his  house 
at  shorter  notice !' 

But  there  was  evidently  no 
help  for  it.  It  would  haye  been 
of  little  use,  eyentnally,  if  Jcmes 
had  persuaded  the  tyrannical 
squarson  to  let  him  remain ;  for, 
after  such  treatment^  there  could 
have  been  no  pleasantness  on 
either  side.  Had  the  Joneses 
been  in  their  own  house,  or  had 
there  been  a  decent  inn  in  the 
place  where  they  could  have 
stayed,  they  might  possibly  haye 
made  some  show  of  resistance ;  or 
if  Jones  had  been  at  tiiis  time  ac- 
tually '  lioensed  to  the  curacy*  by 
the  bishop,  si2  months'  notice 
would  haye  been  necessary  before 
the  rector  could  haye  turned  him 
out.  But  this  powerful  squarson 
had  two  adyantages  oyer  the  poor 
young  clergyman  whom  he  had 
enticed  into  his  web.  Fjrst^  Jones 
was  not  yet  'liceiised,'  that  cere- 
mony often  taking  place  some 
time  after  residence  begins ;  and 
secondly,  Jones  happened  to  be 
the  guesi  of  the  other  clergyman ; 
and  when  a  man  requests  you  to 


leaye  his  house  early  the  next 
morning,  you  cannot  yery  well 
refuse  to  go,  even  i^  like  poor 
Jones,  you  haye  no  house  of  your 
own,  and  no  Mends  withm  a 
hundred  miles. 

80  the  unhappy  Joneses  had  to 
depart  suddenly  from  the  curacy 
which  eyerybody  had  thought  so 
promising.  Telegrams  had  to  be 
sent  to  Mends  to  ask  to  be  taken 
in  for  a  few  days  pending  new 
arrangements,  also  to  business 
people,  among  them  to  the  ware- 
housemen who  were  on  the  point 
of  sending  down  the  furniture. 

Of  course  Jones  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  another  curacy, 
and,  in  &ct,  he  probably  did  bet> 
ter  than  he  would  haye  done  in 
the  remote  country  parish,  for, 
in  a  few  years,  he  rose  to  a  yery 
good  position  in  the  scholastic 
world.  But  none  the  less  did  he 
and  his  Mends  resent  privately 
the  cruelty  to  which  he  had  been 
a  yictim ;  and  a  near  relation  of 
his,  a  gentleman  learned  in  the 
law,  gaye  the  rector  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble,  by  preying  to 
him  the  exceeding  meanness  of 
his  conduct  towards  a  helpless 
young  couple  in  his  power,  and 
by  endeayouring  to  extract  from 
him  a  suitable  apology.  As  to 
pecuniary  compensation,  Jones 
had  received  none  whatever ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  correspond- 
ence which  ensued,  the  squarson 
offered  ten  pounds,  which  Jones, 
of  course,  refused.  The  lawyer, 
not  content  with  giying  the  rector 
his  own  opinion,  procured  also 
that  of  an  eminent  Mend  of  his, 
the  Attomey-Gleneral  of  that  day 
(afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage), 
in  which  it  was  plainly  stated 
that  the  rector's  conduct  had  be^n 
/most  unhandsome,'  and  that  if 
Jones  had  prosecuted  him  a  jury 
would  haye  condemned  the  rector 
to  pay  him  at  least  half  a  year's 
stipend* 
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^  Howeyer,  the  impertoibabld 
squaison,  strong  in  the  power  of 
lus  richesy  and  piobablj  knowing 
that  Jones  was  not  likely  to  prose- 
cute him — for  acorate  who  prose- 
cutes a  lector  makes  himself  a 
marked  and  suspected  man— took 
very  lifctle  notice  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Jones's  Mends,  offered  no 
apology  and  no  compensation; 
and  in  a  few  months  the  subject 
dropped.  All  this  happened  many 
years  ago,  and  Jones  is  now  a  gray- 
haired  vicar,  who  can  afford  to 
laugh  over  the  reminiscence  of  his 
early  days,  when  he  came  into 
contact  with  a  squarson  of  the 
worst  type. 

Lord  Houghton's  ideal  bishop, 
— the  courtly  dignified  lounger  in 
country  houses ;  a  good  judge  of 
horses  and  of  port-wine;  who  held 
an  ordination  once  a  year,  and 
confirmations  only  in  large  towns, 
and  that  hut  nurely;  who  had 
plenty  of  leisure,  and  could  devote 
a  large  part  of  his  life,  if  he  were 
so  disposed,  to  the  *  dative  case ;' 
in  short,  the  '  Qreek-play  bishop,' 
— ^is  happily  dead  and  buried,  and 
by  his  side  lies  the  '  fox-hunting 
parson.'  And  the  idle  squarson, 
if  not  quite  extinct,  has  not  much 
life  left  in  him.  It  is  some  years 
now  since  an  old  clergyman  died 
— ^we  forget  his  name,  but  Brown 
will  do — of  whom  a  story  was 
told  which  even  then  seemed  in- 
credible ;  it  would  seem  moro  so 
now.  Mr.  Brown  had  been  in 
the  army,  and  finding  his  occu- 
pation gone  afber  Wat^loo,  gladly 
accepted  an  offer  of  a  fat  living 
down  in  ComwalL  *  You  needn't 
reside,  you  know,'  his  Mend  the 
patron  said ; '  you  can  get  a  curate 
to  do  the  work  for  eighty  pounds 


a  year  or  00,  and  you  can  live 
about  town  on  the  rest'  Thero 
was  a  little  difficulty  about  pro- 
curing ordination,  but  H.RH.  the 
Duke  of  York  overcame  that  He 
gave  the  candidate  a  note  to  take 
to  the  Bishop  of  Cork :  ^  Dear 
Cork, — Ordain  Brown. — Youib, 
YoBK.'  In  a  few  days  Mr.  Brown 
presented  himself  beforo  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chie^  with  a  note: 
'Dear  York, — Brown's  ordained. 
— ^Yours,  CoBX.'  The  thing  waa 
done.  Brown  went  down  to 
Cornwall,  read  himself  in,  and 
rotnmed  to  London.  He  lived 
some  fifty  years  more»  and  nener 
vtsiied his henejiee ogam/  When 
such  things  wero,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  a  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
could  reside  permanently  on  the 
banks  of  Windermere,  never  visit- 
ing his  diocese.  But  happily  the 
absentee  is  an  impossibility  in 
these  better  days,  and  the  mere 
sporting  parson  is  a  rara  avis. 
The  squarson  exists,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  always  will  exist.  By 
his  large-hearted  liberality  to 
churoh  and  poor  he  contributes  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  well-earned 
popularity  of  theChurohin  country 
districts ;  and,  in  truth,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  immense  prestige 
which  the  Churoh  really  enjoys  is 
due  not  meroly  to  the  high  cha- 
racter and  education  of  ite  minis- 
ters, but  also  to  their  social  posi- 
tion, the  vast  majority  of  them 
being  unmistakably  gentlemen, 
and  a  laige  proportion  of  them,  if 
not  actually  squarsons,  yet  pos- 
sessing private  means,  without 
whidi,  indeed,  they  could  not 
afford  to  live  on  the  very  small 
endowments  which  aro  ironically 
called  ^  livings.' 
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THE  BLACK  HEAD, 
ft  Comtek  iStorp. 


MmamsN  was  very  quiet  when  I 
paid  it  my  Tumal  visit  last  au- 
tamn.    It  waa  quite  late  in  the 
BQttMEi,  and  ihe  little  seaside  vil- 
hgawas  almost  deserted.    Kind- 
hearted  motherly  widow  Peteis, 
who  keeps   tlie    Merthen  Arms, 
weksomed  me  with  almost  more 
than  her  usual  cordiality.     Her 
BOD.  Sam,  active  and  willing,  waa 
in  immediate  attendance.     On  his 
htoad  shoulders  my  portmanteau 
pieoeded  me  to  my  chamher — the 
old    familiar    room,    clean    and 
sweet,  smelling  of  layender  and 
of  the  salt  sea-air  that  poured 
in  through  the  open  window.    I 
soon  unpacked  my  traps  and  8et> 
fled  my  domestic  arrangements  to 
aiy  lilong,  and  then  I  descended 
to  my  sittii^-room — in  neatness 
and  sweetness  and  cosiness  the 
ocronterpart  of  the  chamher  ahove 
—to  find  my  OYening  meal  await- 
ing me.     Widow  Peters  is  a  good 
eooky  and  I  had  hrought  to  the 
hnquet  the   hest  of  all  sances, 
isniger,  so  you  may  he  sure  I  did 
Imt  eflforts  ample  justice.    I  he- 
Sere^  alter  all,  the  way  to  a  man*s 
heart  is  through  his  stomach.  At 
afl  eronts,  I  felt  at  peace  with  all 
It^  woEdd  as,  in  response  to  my 
hdl^  Mrs.  Peters  came  in  to  clear 
Qie  things,  and,  if  the  truth 
Vd  told,  to  engage  in  a  little 
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gossip.  '  Yes,  she  had  had  a  good 
season.  A  full  house  and  plenty 
of  visitors.  The  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  came  first  had  heen  kind 
and  had  liked  the  place,  she  sup- 
posed, for  they  had  recommended 
others.'  This  was  important  to 
Mrs.  Peters.  Not  long  hefore, 
she  had  metamorphosed  the  tiny 
mud-walled  brown-thatched  inn 
I  had  known  from  my  boyish  days 
into  a  fEorly  laige  and  convenient 
modem  hotel.  It  was  a  bold 
stroke  at  fortune,  and  sorry  though 
I  was  to  miss  the  old  house,  I 
knew  its  wholesome  ways  would 
remain,  and  I  was  glad  to  know- 
that  the  honest  widow's  venture 
had  so  far  proved  successful 
'Yes,  a  full  house  and  a  good 
season ;  and  she  hoped  she  was . 
thankfol  for  it.  It  was  a  home 
for  her,  and  it  would  he  Sam's 
after  she  was  gone.'  Now  the 
quiet  time  had  come.  '  You  have 
the  house  to  yourself,  sir,'  she 
said,  'and  I  hope  you  will  be 
comfortable.  We  always  do  our 
best  to  please  you,  and  I  hope  if 
you  want  anything  you  wHl  ring 
the  bell  /  with  which  prosaic  con- 
clusion the  excellent  woman  be- 
nignly smiled  upon  me,  and  de- 
parted, closing  the  door  behind  her. 
Evening  had  come  by  this  time ; . 
BO,  with  one  glance  over  the  fast- 
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darkening  bay,  I  drew  the  cur- 
tains close,  and,  wheeling  an  easy- 
chair  to  the  fire,  sat  still  in  happy* 
meditation,  full  of  impossible 
plans  for  the  next  fortnight.  I 
would  boat,  fish,  tramp,  bathe, 
climb,  read,  write,  do  everything, 
do  nothing.  Then  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  earlier  days  spent  on 
this  same  wild  shore,  and  as  the 
all-pervading  moan  of  the  sea, 
never  absent  from  Merthen,  pene- 
trated window  and  curtain  and 
door,  I  fell  into  a  half  doze,  and 
began  to  live  the  amphibious 
life  of  my  boyish  days  over  again. 
Then  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
the  spell  was  broken.  My  old 
friend  the  rector  had  heard  of  my 
arrival,  and  had  called  in  to  wel- 
come me.  So  by  the  fire  we  two 
sat  and  talked — talked  ^shop,' 
which,  notwithstanding  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  it,  is,  I  maintain,  the 
best  sort  of  talk.  We  both  loved 
Merthen,  and  we  talked  of  little 
else.  The  season  had  been  a 
pleasant  one ;  the  weather  splen- 
did, the  visitors  numerous ;  now 
all  had  left  save  one  family.  The 
parish  was  prospering,  the  people 
were  happy  and  at  harmony,  the 
congregations  had  increased  so 
much  that  my  Mend  had  found 
it  absolutely  needful  to  enlarge 
the  parish-church.  Here,  too,  the 
visitors  had  been  most  Idnd,  but 
none  so  kind  as  the  one  family 
that  still  remained — the  Browns. 
The  rector  was  loud  in.  their 
praises.  To  an  outsider,  he  ad- 
mitted, they  might  seem  eccen- 
tric people.  They  had  chosen  as 
their  residence  a  lonely  cottage 
beyond  the  village,  perched  almost 
on  the  cliff-edge,  and  here  they 
lived  quite  apart,  receiving  no 
visitors  save  himself  no  wand  then* 
But  for  all  this  there  was  a  reason. 
They  were  a  family  devoted  to 
each  other;  father,  mother,  and 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  sad 
'nvalid,  somewhat  disordered  in 


his  mind,  and,  though  perfectly 
quiet,  subject  to  strange  fancies. 
He    regularly    attended    church 
with  his  family^  but  otherpvise  he 
avoided  all  society,  and   almost 
shunned  the  light  of  day,  but  was 
passionately  addicted  to  long  noc- 
turnal rambles  along  the  clifilB,  in 
which  his  father  and  brother,  as 
was  natural,  invariably  accompa- 
nied him.     Of  course  as  a  result 
the  Browns  were  quite  shut  out 
from  the  world.     The  rector  wajs 
full  of  sympathy  for  them.     They 
were  such  good  people,  true  and 
kind,  refined  and  intellectual  also. 
Mrs.  Brown  was  evidently  a  lady. 
Mr.  Brown  and  his   eldest  son 
were  cultivated  men.     But   the 
younger  son's  affliction,  of  course, 
overshadowed  the  whole  fiunily, 
and  forced  them  to  live   aparL 
Still  they  were  valuable  people. 
As  far  as  they  could  see,  Merttien 
would  of  necessity  be  for  a  long 
time  their  home.    They  were  cor- 
dially  disposed  to    the    rector; 
between  him  and  the  elder  son, 
indeed,  a  Mendship  had  almost 
matured,  for  they  had  much  in 
common,  the  laUer  inclining  to 
holy  orders.    To  the  poor  they 
were  most  kind,  making,  howev^, 
the  rector  the   channel  of  their 
unobtrusive  alms ;  and  they  had, 
besides,  given  fifty  pounds  to- 
wards   the    enlargement   of  the 
church,  and  had  accompanied  the 
gift  with  a  delicate  suggestion  that 
more  would   be  forthcoming  if 
needed.    Evidently  these  strange 
sadly-Ceited  people  were  well-to-do 
and  liberal ;  and  I  could  not  help 
deeming  my  friend  fortunate  in 
the  fact  that  they  had  chosen  his 
by  no  means  wealthy  parish  as 
their  place  of  sojourn. 

The  evening  wore  away  plea- 
santly enough,  and  at  length  I 
was  again  alone.  I  was  soon  in 
my  cosy  bed,  and  almost  as  soon 
wrapped  in  dreamless  slumber.  I 
had  no  sooner  closed  my  eyes 
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ihan  monuiig  seemed  to  dawn  at 
OBce.    I  woke  thorouglily  refresh- 
ed, however,  and,  hastily  donning 
mj  garments,  I  walked  rapidly  to 
&6  beach  for  my  morning  hathe. 
I  Iiad  come  at  a  bad  time.    It 
was  high  water  on  almost  the 
highest  spring  tide  of  the  year, 
and  all  my  fayoorite  haunts  were 
inaeceesible.     Still  I  was  not  to 
be  baxdked.    A  strip  of  beach  yet 
lemained    nncovered.       Bathing 
was  not  impossible;  and  I  was 
soon  plunging  amongst  the  huge 
rollers,  that  came   sweeping  as 
though  they  would  swallow  not 
only  me,  but  all  Merthen  into  the 
baigain.     They    were     perfectly 
harmless,  however;   it  was  only 
their  way  of  giving  me  a  friendly 
welcome ;  and  rough  though  their 
embraces  were,  I  parted  from  them 
wonderfully  refreshed  in  body  and 
mind,  and  hungry  with  an  almost 
inappeasable  hunger.     I  did  man- 
age to  satisfy  my  ravenous  appe- 
tite, however,    at    Mrs.   Peters* 
well-spread  board ;  and  breakfast 
over,  1  sought  to  map  out  my  day. 
One  adventure  suggested  itself  to 
me  at  once.    This,  as  I  have  said, 
was  almost  the  highest  spring  tide 
of  the  year.     At  dead  low  water 
a  £unous  cavern  at  the  base  of 
the  Black  Head  would  be  for  once 
acceRsible.     It  was  long  since  I 
had  seen  it  last.    I  would  visit  it 
to-day.  So,  after  lingering  a  while 
in  my  room,  I  sauntered  again  to 
the  beach,  and  watched  the  tide 
tt  it  receded,  and  left  moment  by 
moment  a  wider  strip  of  beach, 
and  abandoned   post  after  post. 
As  the  shore  uncovered  I  walked 
further  and  further  westward,  until 
&t  length  I  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  Black  Head,  and  paused  be- 
neath its  mighty  frowning  wall  of 
wave-polished  rock.     A  moment 
niore,  and  I  had  gained  the  cavern 
entrance,  and    was    once    again 
passing  beneath  its  portal 
A  wild  weiid  place  it  was,  vast 


and  echoing  and  dim,  a  very  sea- 
king's  palace.  I  walked  to  its 
furthest  verge,  and  sat  in  the 
gloom  and  looked  seawards.  It 
was  the  old  scene — old  and  ever 
new.  The  cavern  entrance,  fringed 
with  tangled  seaweed,  framed  such 
a  picture  as  human  hand  will 
never  paint :  the  yellow  sand ; 
the  white  foam  on  the  shore; 
beyond,  the  breaking  wave;  again 
beyond,  the  opal  sea ;  and  above 
all,  the  blue  cloudless  sky.  You 
cannot  describe  the  scene.  If  you 
have  seen  it  once,  you  remember 
it  for  ever.  If  you  have  never 
seen  it,  Raskin  himself  could  not 
describe  it  to  you.  Its  wonder 
is  unutterable.  I  lingered  fasci- 
nated until  I  could  linger  no 
longer.  The  cave  was  only  tree 
for  half  an  hour.  That  time  had 
almost  elapsed  since  I  entered  it, 
and  I  rapidly  sought  its  mouth, 
to  find  the  tide  fast  racing  in.  I 
was  just  passing  to  the  wider 
beach  on  the  Merthen  side,  when 
my  eye  fell  upon  a  golden  gleam 
that  shot  up  &om  the  inner  fringe 
of  the  advancing  water.  It  was 
reflected  from  a  coin.  I  saw  it 
quick  as  thought.  Almost  as 
quickly  I  saw  another  and  an- 
other, a  little  handful  of  gold. 
My  heart  beat  quick.  Was  some 
untold  treasure  of  the  sea  reveal- 
ing itself  to  mel  I  rushed  to 
meet  the  advancing  wave,  and 
fiercely  grasped  at  the  fading 
gleam  beneath.  I  had  not  made 
my  plunge  in  vain.  There  was 
no  time  to  lose.  Wet  almost  to 
the  skin,  I  raced  shorewards, 
clutching  my  prize.  Recovering 
my  breath,  I  looked  instinctively 
towards  the  cavern,  to  see  that 
the  ground  on  which  I  stood  a 
moment  since  was  a  mass  of 
seething  water.  Then  I  looked 
upon  the  treasure,  and  found  that 
I  was  the  possessor  of  a  handful 
of  glittering  sovereigns.  I  could 
ha^y  believe  my  eyes;  but  yet 
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they  did  not  decdye  me.  What 
TTonder,  then,  ^ras  heiel  I  had 
heard  of  shipwrecked  treasures, 
hopelessly  lost  to  their  owners, 
given  np  by  the  greedy  sea  after 
long  years.  Had  snch  good  foi^ 
tune  come  to  me  1  These  golden 
coins  must  have  left  good  com- 
pany behind  them.  Surely  wealth 
lay  somewhere  buried  on  that 
shore.  Then  I  looked  at  my 
prize  again.  Another  wonder: 
the  coins  were  new,  their  date 
1875.  I  fingered  them  once 
more.  A  sudden  thought  crossed 
my  mind,  and  I  resolyed  on  an 
old-fashioned  simple  test.  I  put 
one  coin  between  my  teeth,  and 
bit  it.  It  yielded  grittily  to  the 
impact.  Pah !  I  was  disenchanted 
in  a  moment.  I  thrust  my  worth- 
less prize  into  my  pocket  with  a 
disgusted  exclamation.  They  were 
all  counterfeit 

The  disappointment  was  only 
momentary.  As  I  sat  over  my 
midday  meal,  I  even  felt  disposed 
to  rally  myself  on  the  deception 
of  which  I  had  been  the  victim. 
Still  I  was  curious.  How  came 
these  coins  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  Head  cavern  1  Not  from 
a  shipwrecked  vessel,  certainly. 
Counterfeit  money  is  not  often 
part  of  a  caigo ;  and  if  in  this  case 
it  had  been,  and  had  been  lost 
upon  this  shore,  the  beach  would 
have  been  strewed  with  wreckage, 
and  for  a  long  time  past  not  even 
a  piece  of  driftwood  had  been 
washed  in.  Slowly  revolving  the 
matter  in  my  mind,  I  at  last  hit 
on  what  was  to  me  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  mystery.  In  the 
nearest  market-town,  not  more 
than  nine  miles  distant,  there 
had  been  palmed  off  upon  an  un- 
suspecting public  a  considerable 
number  of  counterfeit  sovereigns. 
At  length  the  fraud  was  dis- 
covered, and  a  diligent  search  was 
made  for  the  coiners.  But  these 
easily  eluded  the  grasp  of  the 


local  police,  and  they  and  theii 
false  gold  disappeared   firom  the 
scene.    Could  it  be  possible  that^ 
as  the  easiest  way  of  avoiding 
detection,  these  bold    vagabonds 
had  in  the    most   natural    way 
taken  a  country  walk,   and  from 
the  tall    summit    of  tbe    Slack 
Head  had   dropped  their    lying 
counters  into  the  seaf      It  tffos 
quite  possible,  I  thought.      At  all 
events,  this  was  as  good  a  theory 
as  any  other,  and  I  could  hope  for 
no  other  solution  of  the  mystery, 
for  it  would  be  some  months  ere 
the  mouth  of  the  Black  Head 
cavern  would  again  be  accessible. 
Meanwhile,  uncertain  what  to  do 
with  my  worthless  treasure,  I  put 
it  temporarily  in  a  comer  of  my 
portmanteau,   and  sat  down    to 
study  my  newspaper. 

Again  a  tap  at  my  door.     This 
time  my  visitor  was  Sam  Peters. 
He  was  going  fishing  with  aome 
companions,  he  said.     The   sea 
had  gone  down,  and  there  was 
every  prospect  of  a  fine   night. 
The  doctor  was  going  with  them. 
Would  I  like  to  join  the  party  ? 
Of  course  I  would.    The  doctor 
was    an    old    acquaintance,   the 
fishermen  were  dl  old  friends, 
and  the  offer  of  a  night's  fishing  I 
could  never  resist.     Sam  retired 
to  complete  his  preparations,  and 
I  lay  down  to  snatch  a  little  sleep 
untU    the    hour    for  departure. 
When  I  awoke  it  was  five  o'clock. 
I  had  an  hour  yet  to  spare  ere 
the  fishing  crew  would  assemble, 
so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  call 
for  Dr.  Jolly.     I  found  him  at 
home  putting  his  fishing-gear  in 
order.    Our  hearty  greetings  over, 
we  set  out  for  the  beach.    On  the 
way  we  passed  a  little  group  of 
strangers — an   elderly  lady  and 
gentleman  and  two  younger  men, 
both  taU  and  well  made,  but  one 
of  the  two  muffled  almost  to  the 
mouth  in  warm  wraps,  and  walk- 
ing with  his  eyes  fized  on  the 
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ground,  obli-viotiB  of  everything 
wnuid  Um.  The  rest  coniteoosly 
nsponded  to  my  friend's  salnta- 
tion,  and  alowly  passed  on.  <  The 
Biowns,'  said  the  doctor.     'Ex- 
cellent people;    sad   case.     The 
poor   yonng    fellow's     mind^    I 
fihonld  fear,  is  hopelessly  going. 
He  is  dieadfally  obstinate,  they 
tell  me,  and  will  not  see  a  medi- 
cal man  ]  so  his  parents  and  his 
brother  haye  to  do  their  best  for 
him  unaided.     A  most  devoted 
fimuly!' 

Heie  the  doctor  somewhat 
abniptly  ended  his  recital;  for 
we  were  on  the  beach  and  close 
to  onr  boat  There  is  no  pier  at 
Merthen.  Yon  mnst  get  into 
your  craft  and  wait  the  pleasure 
of  the  tide.  Here  we  had  not 
long  to  wait  Onr  Mends  were 
shaady  at  their  oars.  Jolly  and 
I  leaped  in,  jnst  in  time  to  escape 
wet  feet;  and  then  the  spring 
tide,  impelled  by  the  soft  westerly 
breeze,  came  rushing  in,  lifting 
onr  broad-beamed  boat  as  though 
she  were  a  bit  of  cork,  their  help- 
kss  plaything.  Their  plaything 
perhaps ;  bat  not  helpless.  The 
stout  fishermen  plied  their  oars 
with  a  will ;  and  their  long,  slow, 
steady  strokes  soon  drew  us  far 
away  from  the  sandy  beach.  Sam 
Peters  was  coxswain.  Jolly  and  I 
sat  on  either  side  (f  him,  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  our  lines ; 
and  so  we  swept  on  across  the 
bay,  until,  in  an  hour's  time,  we 
found  ourselves  upon  the  fishing- 
ground,  and  anchored  in  the  shal- 
lower waters  over  the  Banks,  the 
&youiite  fishing  haunt. 

What  a  lovely  evening  it  was  ! 
Already  far  to  the  west  and  well 
hehind  us  the  sun  was  setting  in 
all  his  splendour,  filling  the  sea 
with  indescribable  colours,  and 
touching  the  least  romantic  ob- 
jects on  the  shore  with  beauty. 
The  village  was  like  a  toy  village 
now ;  but  every  tiny  pane  of  glass 


in  every  house  that  faced  the  west 
gleamed  like  a  diamond ;  the  in- 
ner beach  was  almost  too  bright 
to  look  upon;  the  cUSa  were 
brown  and  black  no  longer,  they 
were  crimson  now.  Far  inland 
we  could  see  the  bare  stubble  of 
the  harvest-fields  and  the  brown 
thatch  of  many  a  farmhouse 
touched  with  the  same  strange 
glow.  Above  all  there  showed  al- 
ready the  faint  glimmer  of  the 
starlight;  and  as  this  waxed 
stronger  the  light  behind  us  fiuled 
slowly,  and  at  length  ceased  to 
be.  Kight  had  come ;  but  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  had  not  died 
with  the  sunset  A  calmer,  but 
more  subtle,  radiance  now  per- 
vaded sky  and  land  and  sea.  The 
village  houses  and  the  cottages 
inland  seemed  to  answer  back  the 
dead  daylight  There  were  lights 
on  the  distant  hills,  lights  on  the 
shore,  lights  in  the  sky,  reflected 
lights  on  the  water.  The  hiUs 
and  clifiG9  still  showed  in  shadowy 
outlines  like  a  landscape  seen  in 
dreams.  The  waves  plashed  mu* 
sically  round  us  and  died  away 
into  infinite  dimness  and  darkness. 
Our  boat  swayed  to  their  gentle 
motion.  There  was  scarcely  a 
sound  to  be  heard  save  the  mur- 
mur of  the  water.  Occasionally 
a  faint  cry  from  the  shore  would 
come  ghostlike  across  the  sea, 
the  bark  of  a  dog,  attenuated  to 
a  spectral  voice,  would  reach  us  ; 
or  the  scream  of  a  gull,  disturbed 
by  some  nocturnal  visitor  on  the 
distant  cliffs;  but  for  the  rest 
there  was  silence.  Even  the  men 
said  little ;  they  were  absorbed  in 
their  fishing.  Ere  long  the  excite- 
ment of  a  bite  roused  me  from  my 
reverie,  and  I  joined  actively  in 
the  sport ;  for  fish  were  plentifuL 
And  as  the  night  wore  on  many 
and  many  a  fine  fellow  was  lifted 
over  the  gunwale  and  left  to  his 
meditations  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  where  he  railed  against  Fate 
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"with  many  a  leap  and  mighty 
thump  of  his  tail  until  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  inevitable. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  when 
Peteismade  a  sudden  exclamation. 

'Bill/  he  said  to  one  of  the 
men,  'just  look  at  the  Black 
Head  1    There  is  the  light  again !' 

I  looked  with  the  rest,  and  saw 
a  small  thin  gleam  of  bright  light 
shining,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
about  fifty  feet  below  the  summit 
of  the  great  western  cliff.  It  did 
not  excite  my  curiosity  very  much. 
I  took  it  to  be  the  lantern  of  one 
of  the  coastguardsmen  whom  duty 
might  have  called  to  the  spot. 
But  at  length  I  became  interested ; 
for,  to  my  surprise,  the  light  con- 
tinued stationary.  I  looked  at 
Jolly,  and  almost  fancied — for  I 
could  not  be  sure  in  the  darkness 
— ^that  he  was  startled  also.  We 
said  nothing,  but  listened  to  the 
men.  I  found  from  their  conver- 
sation that  this  mysterious  light 
had  been  visible  from  the  fishmg- 
grounds  for  some  nights  past. 
The  men  had  evidently  varying 
theories  about  it ;  but  to  one  con- 
clusion they  had  all  come — it  was 
supernatural. 

'Tes,  there  it  is,'  said  long- 
legged  Bill  Johns.  *  There  it  is, 
sure  enough.  It's  they  piskies. 
Catch  me  going  to  the  Black 
Head  after  dark !  I  went  there 
once  in  the  night,  Sam;  but  I'll 
never  go  there  no  more.  I've 
been  there  hundreds  of  times  by 
day,  and  know  the  road  as  weU 
as  anybody;  but  that  night  I 
lost  myself  as  sure  as  if  I  was  in 
the  wilds  of  Afrikey,  and  if  I 
hadn't  my  wits  about  me  I  should 
have  gone  over  clifif.' 

'You  were  piskey-laden,'  said 
Sam. 

'  In  course,'  replied  Bill. 

'  How  did  you  get  out  of  your 
trouble  f  I  inquired,  well  knowing 
what  the  answer  would  be. 

'I  did  'em,  the  varmint,'  said 


Bill  triumphantly.  '  They  wasn't 
going  to  lead  me  a  dance.  I  sat 
down,  sir,  took  off  my  right 
stocking,  turned  'en  inside  out, 
put  'en  on  again,  and  that  very 
minute  I  see'd  my  way  as  plain 
as  if  'twas  daylight.  !Home  I 
went,  and  never  looked  behind 
me.  No  more  Blacfe  Head  for  me 
— no,  not  if  there  was  a  thousand 
piskey-lights  to  slock*  me  on.' 

Some  of  the  men  acquiesced  in 
Bill's  theory ;  others  held  that  it 
was  a  ghost  light  pure  and  sim- 
ple— the  work  of  some  murderer, 
who,  hanged  and  buried  there  a 
century  back,  now  sought  to  lure 
the  hapless  wayfarer  to  swift  de- 
struction; others  that  it  was  an 
'  old  man's'  light  (a  light  of  bad 
omen,  that  hangs  about  ancient 
and   discarded    mine  -  workings). 
But  one  and  all  agreed  that  the 
Black  Head  was  a  haunted  place, 
and  that  the  man  who  dreamt  of 
visiting  it  after  dark  was  a  fool 
for  his  pains. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  still  our 
fishing  was  successful.  I  divided 
my  attention  between  my  lines 
and  the  light.  The  latter  shone 
on  until  the  first  streak  of  dawn, 
and  then  it  vanished  in  an  in- 
stant. With  the  dawn  weariness 
stole  over  the  party.  We  were 
sated  with  sport  and  almost  over- 
come by  sleep.  With  one  con- 
sent the  lines  were  wound  up  and 
put  away ;  and  in  the  fast-flood- 
ing daylight  we  sped  homewards 
over  the  quiet  waters.  Ere  long 
the  party  separated.  Jolly  and 
I  had  a  word  ere  we  parted. 

'  Shall  we  unfathom  the  Black 
Head  mystery  to-night  f  said  he. 

*  With  all  my  heart,'  I  replied. 
*  It  will  be  something  of  an  ad- 
venture.' 

So  agreeing  to  meet  at  my  inn 
in  the  evening,  we  went  oar 
several  ways. 

I  am  not  ashamc  ^  to  own  that 
*  '  Slock*  is  ComiBh  for  '  tempt* 
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Iieaehed  home  tired  out.  Bat 
my  thoughtful  landlady  irould 
sot  hear  of  my  going  to  bed  until 
I  had  taken  aome  food.  A  com- 
posite meal  of  tempting  natoie 
and  huge  extent,  a  sort  of  break- 
&st«uppery  awaited  me.  I  did  it 
bat  scant  justice,  I  am  afraid, 
tiioagh  I  did  manage  to  swallow 
a  few  mouthfiils  out  of  regard  for 
MzB^  Peters' peace  of  miud.  Then 
MHnehow — I  scarcely  know  how, 
I  was  so  utterly  wearied — ^I  found 
myself  in  bed.  The  old-fashioned 
e^ht^lay  clock  on  the  stairs  at 
tint  moment,  after  sundry  groans 
and  sighs  and  knocks,  alfunniDg 
to  the  uninitiated,  struck  the  hour 
of  aeven,  and  at  once  I  was 
knnched  upon  another  sea — a  sea 
of  dreams.  For  hours  I  was  land- 
ing fish  such,  as  mortal  fisherman 
never  saw ;  riding  now  on  waves 
moontains  high,  now  on  waters 
placid  as  a  mirror;  sitting  be- 
neath stars  that  rained  down  light 
npon  me — ^lightthatstreamed  into 
tiie  boat  and  loaded  it  with  sove- 
nigns  until  it  sank,  and  left  me 
floa^g  alone  upon  the  sea,  to 
straggle  shorewuds  amongst  the 
breakers,  until  again  I  foond  my- 
self in  the  Black  Head  cavern, 
caat  up  half  dead  upon  the  beach, 
to  realise  my  hapless  lot,  a  prisoner 
feeble  a^d  half  dead,  the  captive 
of  the  'waves.  I  groaned  in  my 
despair,  and  awoke  to  find  the 
bright  afternoon  sunshine  stream- 
ing into  my  room,  and  Jolly 
seated  in  an  ea^-chair  by  the 
open  window. 

'  Glad  you're  awake,  old  fellow,' 
he  said ;  'you  have  been  having 
a  bad  time  of  it  for  the  past 
qoarter  of  an  hour.  Besides,  it's 
nearly  two  o'clock,  an  hour  at 
irhichallrespectablepeople  should 
be  up  and  atbring.  We  have  our 
plans  to  mature,  if  you  please; 
so  there  ia  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Tumble  out  of  bed  whibt  I  wait 
te  you  in  the  sitting-room.' 


My  first  impulse,  as  he  left  me, 
was  to  resume  my  slumbers ;  but 
finding  myself,  despite  my  adven- 
tures in  dreamland,  sensibly  re- 
freshed, I  leaped  out  of  bed, 
dispelled  the  last  of  my  weariness 
in  my  morning  tub,  and  ere  long 
joined  my  friend  in  the  room  below. 
.  Jolly  looked  as  bright  and  lively 
as  though  he  had  had  a  week  of 
absolute  repose.  He  had  scarcely 
slept  at  all,  he  told  me;  but  then 
he  was  so  accustomed  to  broken 
rest,  that  a  quiet  night  on  the 
waters  was  a  sort  of  holiday  for 
him. 

Sitting  by  the  fire,  we  matured 
our  plans.  At  first  I  was  inclined 
to  tell  my  friend  of  my  adventure 
in  the  cavern;  but  on  second 
thonghts  I  resolved  for  the  present 
to  keep  that  to  mysell  Besides, 
the  one  had  no  connection  with 
the  other,  and  to  introdace  the 
topic  would  distract  our  minds 
from  the  adventure  on  which  we 
were  bent.  The  strange  light 
piqued  our  curiosity,  and  we  were 
determined  to  fathom  the  mystery. 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fairies,  pixies, 
or,  worse,  smugglers  or  thieves, 
we  would  possess  the  secret  of 
the  mysterious  gleam  ere  another 
morning  dawned.  Jolly  was  a 
new-comer  to  Meithen,  and  did 
not  know  the  Black  Head  well. 
Though  not  a  Merthen  man,  I 
had  made  the  village  my  second 
home  for  years.  I  knew  all  the 
prominent  places  on  the  coast- 
line, and  the  by-paths  and  strange 
intricacies  of  the  Black  Head  were 
all  thoroughly  familiar  to  me.  A 
very  strange  place  it  was.  Viewed 
from  the  sea,  it  showed  a  cliff-face 
some  four  hundred  feet  high, 
apparently  quite  perpendicular; 
but  m  reality  it  was  externally 
traversed  by  several  narrow  foot- 
tiacks  and  gullies,  and  internally 
by  tunnels  innumerable.  In  days 
beyond  human  memory  the  diff 
had  been  worked  for  tin  by  the 
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'old  men/  the  pro-historic  miners, 
And  these  had  borrowed  like  rab- 
bits until  they  had  pierced  the 
great  cliff  through  and  through. 
Often  as  a  boy  I  had  wandered 
along  these  strange  ancient  ways, 
these  forsaken  haunts  of  early  in- 
dustry, now  silent  as  the  grave, 
and  in  company  with  my  fellows 
had  lived  a  sort  of  Eobinson 
Crusoe  life,  to  my  intense  delecta- 
tion. The  Robinson  Crusoe  days 
had  departed  long  ago ;  but  my 
fondness  for  an  adventure  re- 
mained, and  the  temptation  now 
was  irresistible.  Still  caution  was 
necessary.  I  was  forced  to  own 
to  myself  that,  ignorant  as  he 
was  of  the  locality,  Jolly  would 
rather  be  a  hindrance  than  a 
help.  We  must  be. a  party  of 
three,  that  was  clear ;  and  when 
I  suggested  that  Sam  Peters 
should  be  admitted  to  our  coun- 
sels, my  friend  made  no  objection. 

Sam  was  sent  for,  and  soon 
made  his  appearance.  At  first 
he  did  not  relish  the  scheme  at 
all,  and  declined  to  join  us. 

'  He  didn't  see  any  good  in 
tempting  Providence,'  he  said. 
*  The  light  was  there,  safe  enough. 
If  it  meant  no  harm,  let  it  abide  ; 
if  it  did,  we  had  best  keep  out  of 
danger.' 

But  Sam,  if  superstitious,  was 
no  coward,  and,  like  most  healthy 
plucky  young  fellows,  liked,  as  he 
said,  'to  see  the  inside  of  a  thing ;' 
and  so,  after  a  little  further  per- 
suasion, he  came  ix)und,  and  re- 
flecting, I  suppose,  that  three 
men  surely  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  pixies,  he  entered 
heartily  into  our  plans.  There 
was  really  little  to  arrange.  We 
were  of  course  to  keep  our  own 
counsel.  We  were  to  remain  at 
the  inn  until  night,  and  then, 
with  a  good  cudgel  apiece,  we 
would  betake  ourselves  to  the 
Black  Head,  and  solve  the  mys- 
tery. 


I  must  confiass  that  the  rest  of 
the  day  seemed  a  little  wearisome  ; 
the  hours  lagged  sadly ;   but  the 
longest  day  comes  to  an.   end  at 
last,  and  so  did  this.     We  curbed 
our  impatience  until  ten  o'clock, 
and  then,  unable  to  bear  the  sua- 
pense  any  longer,  we  three  sallied 
forth,  gained  the  cliffs,    and    in 
single  file  wound  our  way  along 
the    narrow    overhanging     paths 
until  we  found  ourselves  ascend- 
ing the  highest  cliff  of  all,   and 
knew  we  were  on  the  broad  sohi- 
mit  of  the  Black  Head.     We  had 
brought  no  lights  with  us,  as  v^e 
had  no  intention  of  exploring  the 
tunnels  in  the  hill;   it  was  my 
wish  rather  to  devote  our  time  to 
careful  watching  and  to  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  paths  on  the  cliff- 
face.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  very 
still.     Far  below  we  could  catch 
sometimes     the    phosphorescent 
gleam  of  a  breaker  on  the  shore, 
and  we  could  hear  the  boom  of  the 
waves   in   the    caverns   beneath 
our  feet ;  but  other  light  or  other 
sound  we  saw  none.     For  fuU  two 
hours  we  cautiously  explored  the 
dizzy  paths  that  led  from  level  to 
level  of  the  old  mine-workings ; 
but  our  explorations  were  fruit- 
less, and,  weary  and  somewhat 
dispirited,  we  sat  down  in  a  little 
shelter,  about  ten  feet  below  the 
cliff-summit^  and  there  rested  in 
silence.    The  scene  was  a  wonder- 
fully impressive  one,  and  at  any 
other  time  I  think  two  of  us  at 
least  would    have    been   almost 
fsiscinated  by  the  strange  weird- 
ness  of  our  surroundings ;  but  for 
the  moment  we  felt  rather  humi- 
liated than  impressed,  for  it  seemed 
as  though  we  had  embarked  on  a 
fool's  errand,  and  that  Sam — ^who, 
by  the  way,  appeared  dreadfully 
sleepy — would  have  the  laughing 
side  of  us.     Still  we  Hngered,  un- 
willing to   abandon  our  hopes; 
and    as  we  lingered    something 
happened  that  caused  us  almost 
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to  leap  firom  our  seats,  and  made 
OUT  hearts  beat  highy  for  twenty 
feel  or  moFe  below  ns  theie  shot 
oat  across  the  darkness  the  thin 
bright  streak  of  light  which  only 
twenty-four    houia    before    had 
startled  us  at  sea.     We  craned 
our  necks  oyer  ih^  little  barrier 
that  hedged  ns  in,  bnt  could  see 
nothing  that  revved  to  ns  the 
cause  of  the  mystery ;  still  in  the 
silence   and    the    darkness    the 
gleam  shone  on.    At  once  I  be- 
thought myself  of  an  old  aban- 
doned half  path,  half  watercourse 
that  descended  firom  near  where 
we  stood  to  aboye  this  lower  leyeL 
It  was  a  most  unsafe  path  to  the 
nnpractased  foot,  bnt  not  absolute- 
ly dangerous  to  one  who  knew  it 
well  and  could  hold  on  by  hand  as 
well  as  by  feet.     With  a  hurried 
whisper  I  rose  to  my  feet  and  led 
the  way,  and  the  others  followed. 
It  was    slow   wearisome    work. 
We  had  to  make  sure  of  our  foot- 
ing in  the  dark ;  this  was  no  easy 
matter ;  then  we  wished  also  that 
onr  approach  should  be  silent,  for 
eYon  a  rolling  stone  would  make 
a  startling  and  unaccustomed  noise 
at  that  unearthly  hour.    For  some 
little  distance  the  track  on  the 
seaward  side  was  quite  unprotect- 
ed: a  single  false  step,  and  we 
should  have  been  plunged    into 
the  water  four  hundred  feet  below. 
Still  the  excitement  braced  our 
nerves,  and  we  went  slowly  on. 
Presently  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
gully ;  the  watercourse  had  deb- 
ated inwards   somewhat,   and  a 
natural  wall  of  soft  rock  fenced  us 
from  the  sea.     A  few  steps  fur- 
ther on  our  pathway  made  a  sud- 
den bend,  still  inwards ;  and  just 
in  front  of  us,  across  the  path,  and 
ftoni  an  aperture  above  our  heads, 
^i^  glowed,  bright  and  large,  the 
l^ht  whose  source  we  sought.     I 
eould  see  in  a  moment  that  only 
a  fisction'of  the  beam  was  visible 
from  the  sea,  and  only  this  frac- 


tion because  a  minute  portion  of 
the  rocky  wall  on  the  left  had  re- 
cently given  way.  Half  wild  with 
excitement,  though  outwardly 
calm,  we  rested  for  a  brief  pause 
beneath  the  aperture,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  a  very  narrow  slit  in  the 
inner  cliff-face, — say  three  or  four 
inches  wide  and  two  feet  long, — 
and  we  for  the  first  time  heard 
the  sound  of  voices.  The  secret 
of  the  light  was  almost  ours.  By 
virtue,  I  suppose,  of  my  position 
as  leader  of  the  expedition,  Jolly 
'made  a  back'  for  me,  and  I 
mounted  and  peeped  through  the 
slit.  A  moment's  glance  told  the 
whole  story,  and  fairly  took  my 
breath  away. 

I  saw  a  small  cavern,  fairly  well 
lit,  and  supplied  with  various  ap- 
pliances whose  use  I  could  but 
dimly  understand,  and  there  three 
men  stood,  busily  at  work.  Could 
I  believe  my  eyesf  I  had  seen 
those  three  men  only  the  morning 
before.  There  was  the  fatherly 
Mr.  Brown,  with  his  sleeves  tucked 
up,  his  whole  mind  absorbed  in 
his  occupation;  there  was  the 
interesting  invalid  Brown,  an  in- 
valid no  longer,  hard  at  work 
also,  the  jolliest  and  strongest  of 
the  three;  and  as  for  the  good 
Mr.  Brown — ^the  Mr.  Brown  who 
was  preparing  for  holy  orders — 
his  occupation,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
was  now  of  a  much  more  reprehen- 
sibly  mundane  character.  He  was 
engaged  in  deftly  counting  into 
litUe  piles  aheap  of  glittering  sove- 
reigns, which  on  either  hand  was 
flatbed  by  a  brace  of  revolvers. 
The  estimable,  devoted,  wealthy, 
church-restoring  Browns  were  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  despera- 
does, a  little  company  of  coiners. 

It  takes  of  course  some  minutes 
to  write  this ;  but  you  can  readily 
understand  that  I  saw  it  at  » 
glance.  I  had  descended  &oia 
my  friend's  back  almost  as  soon 
as  I  had  mounted  it.    I  could  not 
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utter  a  word.  ABtonishment  bad 
bereft  me  of  speech.  I  simply 
helped  him  to  '  a  back'  in  turiL 
He  was  down  with  equal  speed ; 
and  tben  I  gratiGed  Sam  with  a 
glimpse.  In  the  light  which  the 
Browns  had  so  unconsciously  af- 
forded us,  we  looked  at  one  an- 
other in  blank  helpless  astonish- 
ment What  could  we  do !  Evi- 
dently nothing.  There  were  no 
signs  of  entrance  to  the  cave  save 
the  tell-tale  chink  through  which 
we  had  taken  our  private  view ; 
and  if  we  had  found  the  entrance, 
what  could  unarmed  men  do 
against  two  brace  of  revolvers? 
]^ot  a  word  was  whispered ;  bat 
this  was  the  unanimous  argument 
of  our  separate  brains.  Silently 
I  headed  the  retreat ;  and  ere  long 
we  three  had  gained  once  more 
on  the  Black  Head,  and  were  with 
all  possible  speed  making  our  way 
home. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon 
told.  We  reached  the  inn,  not 
to  sleep,  but  to  mature  our  plans. 
Kow,  of  course,  I  read  the  riddle 
of  my  treasure-trove.  Through 
some  accident  a  few  coins  had 
fallen  &om  the  rascals'  hands  in- 
to the  sea  below.  This  would 
not  trouble  them  much,  for  they 
would  trust  to  the  waves  to  keep 
their  secret;  and  in  that  they 
were  right,  for  their  discovery 
gave  me  no  hint  of  the  workshop 
above.  And,  for  the  rest,  they 
had  laid  their  plans  well  and 
shrewdly.  They  had  played  their 
part  of  an  aMcted  family  to  per- 
fection :  their  courteous  manners 
and  unobtrusive  charities  had 
won  for  them  the  favour  of  all. 
They  had  chosen  as  the  scene  of 
their  operations  a  remote  Cornish 
village,  whose  inhabitants  had  no 
cause  to  suspect  them ;  they  had 
made  a  forgotten  cave  in  a  deso- 
late cliff  their  workshop,  and 
there  fhey  only  ventured  to  la- 


bour when  the  country-side  was 
asleep.  They  might  have  gone 
on  undiscoverod  for  months,  had 
not  a  bit  of  barrier-wall  i^ven 
way  unperceived,  and  let  loose  a 
tell-tale  gleam  to  wanton  across 
the  sea.  But  the  hour  had  come 
and  the  man  (I  suppose  I  was 
the  man),  and  their  knavery  was 
unmasked. 

Within  a  mile  there  dwelt  a 
resident  magistrate.   To  him.  with 
earliest  daylight  we  went,  calling 
for  the  local  policeman  on  our 
way.     He  listened  to  oar  stoiy 
almost  with  incredulity  until   I 
showed  him  my  coins,  intrusting 
them  to  his  care.    Then  he  saw 
the  gravity  of  the  case.     I  am  not 
a  lawyer,  and  do  not  understand 
the   usual    technicalities,   bat    I 
have  no  doubt  they  were   duly 
observed.     No  time  was  to    be 
lost,  that  was  evident,  and  con- 
siderable  precautions  would   be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  coiners 
from  taking  alarm.     Ere  this,  no 
doubt,  they  were  at  home  and 
sound  asleep.     So  a  gang  of  men, 
guided  by  the  three  heroes  of  the 
night  before  and  accompanied  by 
the  magistrate,  went  quietly  across 
the  country,  descended  the  cliff- 
path,  and,  first  making  sure  that 
the  cave  was  empty,  enlarged  the 
slit  by  the  aid  of  crowbars,  until 
one  by  one  we  were  able  to  creep 
through.    The  cave  proved  to  be 
a  small  one,  and  its  main  entrance 
a  tunnel  of  considerable  width, 
through  which  a  man  in  a  stoop- 
ing position  could   easily  walk. 
Securing  its  contents — ^the  entire 
stock-in-trade  of  the  company — 
we  passed  through  this  entrance 
to  full  daylight  again.  The  mouth 
of  the  cave  was  entirely  hidden 
by  thick  bushes  of  gorse,  and  it 
opened  into  a  secluded  gully,  horn 
which  one  could  only  asoend  to 
the  cliff-side  by  a  narrow  tortu- 
ous path.      At  length  we  were 
safely  on  the  hills,  and,  unobeerved, 
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cofltrived  to  ooinrey  onr  prizes  to 
ibe  magistrate's  lesidence.     The 
next  step  was  to  secure  the  of- 
fendea ;  and  this  proved  an  easier 
task   than  we    had  anticipated. 
The   ooDstable,  already  in  plain 
doihes,  and  accompanied  by  his 
workmen  of  the  morning  in  their 
mining  habiliments — ^for  miners 
they  really  were — lingered  amongst 
the    cliffs    until    they    saw  the 
Browns  leaving  their  home  for 
their  osnal  evening  wallr.    Then, 
in  a  commendably  natural  man- 
ner, the  labourers  sauntered  to- 
mida  the  village,  met  the  Browns, 
closed  in  on  them,  the  policeman 
poh'tely  introduced  himself,  and 
they  were  secured  in  a  moment 
The  rest  ia  told    in  a  sentence. 
Tbej  irst  visited  the  magistrate, 
then  the  county  gaol;  an  inter- 
riew  with  her  Majesty's  judges 


followed;  and,  the  evidence 
against  them  proving  overwhelm- 
ing* A  grateful  coimtry  provided 
the  entire  fJEunily  with  a  retire- 
ment even  more  secluded  than 
that  of  the  lonely  cottage  on  the 
Merthen  cliff. 

The  villagers  of  course  were 
startled  out  of  all  propriety,  and 
the  rector  was  shocked;  but  I 
am  glad  to  add,  by  way  of  post- 
script, that  the  fifty  pounds  the 
Browns  gave  towards  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  church  was  current 
money  of  the  realm ;  and,  as  it 
was  never  called  for,  it  helped  to 
defiray  the  cost  of  a  much-needed 
improvement.  *  The  money  be- 
stowed in  charity  also  was  honest 
coin.  So  for  once,  rascals  though 
they  were,  the  Browns  did  good 

by  mistake. 
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Wht,  indeed)  I  was  listening 
the  other  night  to  a  chArming 
singer  of  baUads,  when  this  ques- 
tion occurred  to  me  with  more 
than  its  usual  importunity.  The 
scene  was  a  London  drawing- 
room,  the  time  July.  The  haunts 
of  society  had  already  begun  to 
reverberate  with  a  certain  inane 
query,  which  rises  involuntarily, 
it  would  seem,  to  everybody's 
lips  towards  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son ;  and  this  it  was  which  pro- 
yoked  my  self-questioning,  and,  as 
it  always  does,  raised  my  ire. 
*  Where  are  you  going?*  had  been 
buzzed  in  one*s  ears  fh)m  morning 
to  night,  wherever  one  went,  for 
more  than  a  week  past,  and  the 
room  was  resonant  with  the  in- 
quiiy  even  as  I  listened  to  the 
Mr  and  accomplished  vocalist. 
She  was  Irish,  and  from  the  little 
talk  I  happened  to  have  with  her 
I  could  see  she  felt  as  strongly  on 
this  point  as  I  did,  and  I  suspect 
it  was  her  naturally  sly  humour 
which  prompted  her  to  make  the 
selection  she  did  from  her  Hper- 
toire ;  for,  not  content  with  hav- 
ing executed  in  the  most  touch- 
ing, pathetic,  and  melodious  fash- 
ion, that  ballad  of  our  youth, 
'  Home,  Sweet  Home,'  she  began 
•—on  being  encored,  and  with  a 
most  vdcked  twinkle  in  her  beau- 
tiful blue  eyes — another  version 
of  the  same  theme,  the  burden 
of  which  was : 

*  The  dearest  spot  on  earth  to  me 
Is  home,  sweet  home.* 

Evidently  she  had  a  notion  of 
'  poking  fun'  at  the  company,  and 


desired  delicately,  but 
ly,  to  *  show  up'  the  inconsistency 
of  a  body  of  people  who  coold,  in 
one  breath,  go  into  gushing  rap- 
tures over  Uie  sentiment  of  her 
songs,  and  in  the  next   give  all 
their  thoughts  as  to  how  best  to 
get  away  from  what  everybody 
professed  to  agree  with    her   in 
considering  '  the  dearest  spot  on 
earth.'    At  least,  this   is   how  I 
interpreted  her  line  of  conduct; 
for  truly  it  is  an  odd  and  contra- 
dictory condition  of  mind  which 
induces  the  English  people,  with 
their  well-known  addiction  to  the 
sweets  and  comforts  of  home,  to 
be  at  such  pains  as  they  are,  when 
August  sets  in,  to  try  and  escape 
from  them.      One  would   think 
that    the    voluntary  tribulation, 
annoyance,   and   expense    which 
they  inflict  upon  themselves  an- 
nually in  order  to  get  away  from 
their  native  land  is  due  to  the 
&ct  that  it  is  the  ugliest,  worst 
governed,  and  most  objectionabld 
countiy  on  the  globe.     That  this 
migratory  propensity  has  become  a 
nuisance,  no  less  than  an  inconsist- 
ency, is  beginning  to  be  widely 
and  quite  as  readily  admitted  by 
many  who,  from  force  of  hahit, 
put  themselves  through  the  tor- 
ture of  travel,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  more  wisely  at  times  act  up 
to  the  belief  that  the  dearest  spot 
on  earth  is  home,  and  are  con- 
tented to  stay  there,  even  though 
the  time  is  August  and  the  scene 
London.  Why,  at  any  rate,  should 
those  who  may  honestly  desire  to 
'see  the  wonders   of  the  world 
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abroad'  Imihei  other  people  on 
the  SQbject  in  the  way  they  do  7 
Why  can  they  not  go  and  see 
what  they  want^  and  come  back 
sad  say  nothing  about  it  ?  Why, 
when  they  have  once  made  np 
their  minds  to  start  on  their  tra- 
tbLb,  should  they  consider  it  their 
chief  social  daty  to  be  constantly 
asking  everybody  they  meet  the 
impertinent  question,  '  Where  are 
3fo»  going  f  They  do  not  really 
want  to  know ;  it  cannot  signify 
to  them  a  pin's  point.  Just  as  li 
Dawkins  cared  one  farthing 
whether  Hawkins  was  going  to 
Hombuig  or  Honolulu ;  the  notion 
is  preposterous  I  Tet  Dawkins 
and  Hawkins  and  Bawkins  will 
go  on  boring  each  other  back- 
wards and  forwards,  up  and  down, 
with  this  inane  query  for  weeks. 

A  faithful  and  contented  Lon- 
doner, one  who  Iotos  his  home, 
and  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,  is  justified,  surely,  if  he 
now  and  then  expresses  a  little 
mild  indignation,  and  resents  the 
impertinence  of  this  attempt  to 
piy  into  his  priyate  afijEiirs  and 
morements.  What  wonder  if  it 
should  raise  his  ire,  and  make  him 
regard  the  end  of  the  London 
season  with  terror  and  abhorrence! 
Is  it  not  possible  that  to  him 
'London  is  the  best  place  in 
sommer,  and  the  only  place  in 
winter^)  Many  a  good  man  and 
trae  has  thought  so  and  said  so, 
though  I  forget  who  originated 
the  assertion  in  its  epigrammatic 
form.  Why,  therefore,  should 
ereiybody  suppose  that  he  desires 
to  escape  ^m  it?  What  has  he 
done  that  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  should  be  impugned) 
Why  should  it  be  assumed  that 
he  is  going  anywhere) 

What  is  worse,  too,  he  knows 
that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of 
ft  lengthened  period,  during 
vhich  he  will  have  to  endure 
similaz  assaults  upon  his  privacy, 


and  that  he  will  be  plunged,  as 
time  goes  on,  into  yet  deeper 
depths  of  irritating  inquiry,  before 
that  untroubled  existence  among 
the  chimney-pots  which  he  loves 
so  well  can  be  restored  to  him  in 
all  its  serenity.  In  the  height 
of  his  anger  he  may  state  his  de- 
termination to  go  nowhere,  per- 
haps ;  yet  he  will  find  this  ulti- 
matum inadequate  to  protect  him 
from  the  dreaded  nuisance.  It  will 
be  either  forgotten  or  disregarded ; 
for  suppose  that  he  is  sincere, 
and  carries  out  his  intention,  by 
lingering  lovingly  until  the  end 
of  August  in  the  deserted  alleys 
and  drives  of  the  Park,  and  in  the 
sepulchral  salons  and  corridors 
of  the  clubs,  of  a  certainty  he 
will  encounter,  sooner  or  later,  one 
of  his  belated  pests,  who  says, 
with  an  air  of  profound  surprise, 
*  What,  not  off  yet  V  or  if  it  be 
the  beginning  of  September, 
'What,  back  in  town  already f 
In  a  word,  everybody  seems  bent 
on  impressing  upon  him  the  fact 
that  his  conduct  in  not  going 
away  is  most  extraordinary,  if  not 
reprehensible. 

Let  him,  however,  defy  all 
these  final  outrages  by  outstaying 
everybody ;  yet,  being  human  and 
fjEdlible,  he  may,  nevertheless,  be 
actuated  by  the  bell-wether  in- 
stinct in  him,  and  be  tempted  to 
creep  quietly  and  sadly  away  for 
a  week  or  two  to  some  obscure 
locality.  Supposing,  I  say,  that 
he  does  this,  what  awaits  him 
on  his  return  9  Why,  a  question 
more  aggravating,  perhaps,  to  his 
peculiar  temperament  than  all 
others. 

No  sooner  has  he  settled  him- 
'self  snugly  down  for  the  winter, 
as  he  teUs  you,  and  is  looking  for- 
wards to  a  renewal  of  his  murky 
pleasures,  and  the  snug  delights 
of  the  club  dinner,  the  theatre, 
and  the  smoking-room  with  its 
bright  fire  and  cheery  talk,  than 
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he  is  met  again,  on  all  hands,  hy 
'  Where  have  you  been  f     Sure 
as  night  follows  day,  this  ques- 
tion now  follows  him  wherever 
he  goes  for  many  weeks ;  he  can- 
not escape  it,  and  it  renders  Oc- 
tober as  trying  a  period  for  him 
as  any  in  the  year.     All  that  can 
bo  said  ma  regard  to  the  aggra- 
vating  nature  of  the  first  inquiry 
may  be  said  with  additional  em- 
phasis of  the  second.    Moreover, 
it  is  so  entirely  idle  and  gratui- 
tous ;  for,  in  most  instances,  those 
who  put  it  care  not  one  rap  where 
he  h£U3  been,  any  more  than  they 
did  where  he  was  going ;  but  they 
go  on  repeating  it  over  and  over 
again,  merely,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
because  '  repetition  is,'  as  George 
Eliot  says, '  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  human  speech.'    Anyway 
the  air  is  thick  with  it,  and,  like 
the  bandilleros  of  the  bull-ring, 
the  Londoner's  acquaintances  pelt 
him  with  the  little  pestilent  dart 
of  a  query,  until,  tortured  beyond 
endurance,  he  becomes  thoroughly 
furious,  and,  goaded  to  despera- 
tion, he  turns  savagely  upon  his 
tormentors,  hurling  against  them 
mentally,  at  any  rate,  all  the  vials 
of  that  cynical  wrath  for  which 
he  is    eminently    distinguished. 
He  remembers  to  have  heard  of 
a   certain    Biogenic  philosopher 
who  declared   that   he  disliMd 
most  people,  and  hated  the  rest ; 
but  this   sentiment  very  inade- 
quately expresses  our  true  Lon- 
doner's feelings.     It  is  not  half 
virulent  enough    for    him.     He 
laughs  to  scorn  likewise  that  dic- 
tum laid  down  by  another  man 
*deep  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,'  viz.  that  he  hated  all  people 
until  he  knew  them.  *  No,'  says  our 
sufferer,  in  the  climax  of  his  agony, 
*  it  is  the  very  fact  of  the  people 
being  known  to  me  which  makes 
me  object  to    them.     My  code 
shall  run  thus :  relations  I  des- 
pise and  detest;   connections  I 


hate ;  friends  I  dislike ;  acquaint- 
ances I  tolerate;  but  the  only 
people  I  really  like  are  the  people 
I  don't  know.  These,  at  leasts 
leave  you  in  peace,  and  never 
trouble  their  heads  6is  to  where 
you  are  going  or  where  you  have 
been ;'  and  in  the  fervour  of  his 
gratitude  he  would  like  to  shake 
hands  with  them  all  round,  but 
for  the  feax  that  the  moment  he 
had  done  so  they  might  presume 
upon  his  good-nature  by  putting 
to  him  the  dreaded  question. 

Without,  however,  carrying  our 
resentment  to  these  lengths, might 
not  the  question  which  occurred 
to  my  mind,  as  the  sarcastic  little 
Irish  girl  was  warbling  about  the 
delights  of  home,  be  put  with 
advantage  by  many  people  to 
themselves  before  they  start  on 
their  annual  peregrinations?  Why- 
go  away  at  eJl  ?  Is  it  absolutely 
necessary  every  year )  and  do  we, 
as  time  creeps  on,  always  look 
forward  to  the  jaont  with  such  a 
vast  degree  of  gratification  as  to 
make  it  indispensable  to  our  hap- 
piness) If  they  answered  hon- 
estly, I  believe  scores  and  scores 
of  kindly  folk  would  spare  them- 
selves infinite  perplexity,  expense, 
and  discomfort.  How  many  of 
them  cannot  recall,  I  wonder,  with 
agonisiog  minuteness  the  distress 
which  the  orthodox  migration 
from  London  inflicts  upon  them, 
not  only  in  the  contemplation  of 
it,  but  in  its  actual  experience ! 
Can  you  not  yourself,  dear  sir, 
remember  what  your  feelings  were, 
say,  when  in  an  evil  moment  you 
consented  to  accompany  Bawkins 
on  a  continental  trip  by  the 
Dieppe  route,  on  the  score  of 
economy  1  Did  not  the  prospect 
weigh  like  a  nightmare  on  you  by 
day,  as  well  as  by  night,  during 
all  the  intervening  time  before 
the  start  ?  Was  it  not  a  perpetual 
struggle,  mental  and  physical,  to 
pack  up  and  get  ready  1  Then  the 
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tiip  itself!    That  iiansit  across 
the  'inyiolate  sea'  was  haidly  the 
seme  of  social  inteicourse,  any 
more  than  was  the  journey  in  the 
hot^  dusty,  oyercrowded  lailway- 
eaztiage  to  Pans.     You  did  not 
ooDsider  its  other  occupants  quite 
the  most  agreeable  people  you  had 
efer  met^  nor  did  the  change  of 
soene,  languagey  manners,  food, 
^,  which  you  were  so  fond  of 
derJaring  to  be  so  beneficial,  en- 
tiiely  on  the  instant  present  them- 
selyes  to  you  in  quite  the  light 
you  would   £Edn    haye   yourself 
heUeye  you  expected.     The  scene 
had  chuiged  certainly ;  but  you 
veie  too  tired  and  uncomfortable 
to  obeerye  it.    The  language,  not- 
withstanding your    intimate  ac- 
qaaintance  with  it,  rather  bother- 
ed you  (you  thought  from  the 
npidity    with    wMch    it    was 
spoken).  The  manners  were  polite, 
hot  their  result  extortion.    The 
food  disagreed  with  you ;  but  of 
oouise  that  was  from  the  haste 
in  which  you  had  to  partake  of 
it  in  the  buffet.    Paris  is  a  de- 
lightful city,  we  all  know;  but 
the  weather  happened  to  be  so 
hot,  and  the  hotek  all  so  frill, 
that  your  anxiety  as  to  lodgment 
pzeyented  your  entering  into  all 
its  gaiety  con  amore.    Switzer* 
bnd   is  a  magnificent  country, 
cakulated  to  inspire   you  with 
noble  thoughts  and  pure  aspira- 
tions ;  but  it  is  a  long  journey  to 
get  to  it,  and  you  recall  with  any- 
thing but  hilaiity  the  run  right 
through  without  a  break  from  the 
French  capital  to  the  Swiss  one. 
7oa  had  all  the  time  during  it 
a  lingering  suspicion  that  this 
8(nt  of  thing  is  better  done  in 
Eogland.      The   rate    of  speed 
is  higher,  eyery  railway-car  is 
not  there  filled  up  to  its  ultimate 
seat)  and  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
jeet  is  greater.    The  guards,  em- 
ploySsj  commissionaires,  in  your 
own  land  understand  more  readily 


your  peculiar  wants,  and  also  the 
geneial  arrangements  of  hotel-life 
suit  your  notions  of  comfort  bet- 
ter.   You  dislike  the  practice  of 
turning  your  bedroom  into  a  sit- 
ting-room, and  you  haye  come  to 
look  upon  your  tub  as  an  item 
demanding  no  extraordinary  ef- 
forts to  obtain.    Still  you  giye  no 
liint  of  these  yiews ;  you  go  on 
making  out  that  your  ezgoyment 
is  rapturous,  and  that  journeying 
by  'diligence,'  or  mountain  rail- 
way up  or  down  those  zigzags, 
wriggling    their  way  along   the 
ridge  of  the  terrific    precipices, 
is   of  all    things    calculated    to 
strengthen  your  peculiar  neryous 
system.    Yes  I  you  will  probably 
bear  yourself  nobly,  and  assume 
a  demeanour  of  jaunty  gratifica- 
tion and  delight;  but  in  your 
secret  heart  of  hearts  you  will  be 
extremely  glad  when  it  is  all  oyer, 
and  you  are  back  at  home  again 
safe  and  sound.     Safe !  yes,  and 
may  I  repeat  with  emphasis  sound? 
for  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
when  you  regain  once  more  that 
hayen  of  rest  that  you  find  your- 
self so  much  the  better  for  your 
trip.     Kyou  happen  to  haye  been 
a  little  out  of  health  when  you 
went  away,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  knocking  about  you  haye  had, 
the  long  journeys,  broken  rest, 
heftt  and  fatigue  generally,  haye 
turned  out  to  be  the  best  restora- 
tiyes ;  in  fact  you  will  be  lucky  if 
you  are  not  rather  worse  than 
when  you  started. 

I  need  not  dwell  much  more 
in  detail  upon  these  incidental 
experiences.  They  yary,  of  course, 
in  degree  and  character,  but  they 
lead,  in  most  cases,  to  similar  re- 
sults. As  the  happy  father  of  a 
happy  family,  eyen  the  month  at 
the  English  watering-place,  with 
its  crowded  lodging-houses,  ram* 
paging  company,  nigger-minstrelSf 
and  bands,  is  not  sdl  bliss  when- 
you  come  to  think  about  it.    You 
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remember  what  the  life  is  there, 
and  how  frightfully  bored  you  get 
with  it,  after  the  exhilaration  due 
to  that  first  whiff  of  the  briny  has 
subsided.  Nor,  perhaps,  as  a 
bachelor,  again,  can  you  readily 
foiget  what  an  impostor  you  felt 
a  few  days  after  you  had  written 
to  Hawkins  that  highly  coloured 
account  of  your  del^ht  with  the 
Arcadian  simplicity  of  existence 
at  Malvem  or  Tunbridge  Wells. 
You  know  full  surely  that  if  yon 
really  appreciated,  as  you  may 
have  done,  the  relief  of  getting  out 
of  the  stifling  heat  of  town,  into 
the  fresh  air  of  the  hills,  that  it 
was  but  a  fleeting  joy,  and  that 
when  the  silence  and  the  solitude 
of  the  country-side  had  fully 
entered  into  your  soul,  that  you 
began  to  pine  for  'a  little  more 
life,  sir,'  and  that  just  an  idea  of 
the  hum  of  the  hive  and  the  buzz 
of  business  would  really  not  have 
been  ungrateful.  Yon  wrote  most 
eloquently  on  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  and  told  poor  Hawkins, 
though  he  did  not  believe  you, 
that  to  sit  and  watch  sunshine 
and  shadow  chasing  each  other 
over  hill  and  dale,  or  ^  to  wander 
by  the  brook-side,  or  to  stroll 
away  to  the  mountain's  brow,'  and 
there,  stretched  upon  some  grassy 
knoll,  lie  reading  '  a  book  for  the 
countiy/  was  paradisiacal.  But 
you  were  reckoning  without  your 
host^  or  landlady,  and  had  scarcely 
appreciated  the  extreme  quietude 
and  rudimentary  character  of  the 
entertainment  provided  at  the 
cotmtry  inn  or  rural  lodgings ;  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  you  were 
reckoning  without  any  allowance 
for  the  &ct  that  you  are  a  Lon- 
doner bom  and  bred,  and  that  as 
such  to  the  manner  born  you  can- 
not expect  to  be  exempt  from  a 
disease  more  or  less  common  to 
all  mankind.  The  doctors  call  it 
*  nostalgia,'  but  you  should  call  it 
simply  *  home-sickness/  for  there 


is  no  discredit  in  being  subject 
to  it ;  on  the  contnuy,  it  bespeaks 
a  contented,  affectionate^  and  do« 
mestic  nature.      The  only  thing 
you  should  do,  if  you  are  wise,  re- 
garding it  is  not  to  put  yourself 
so  persistently  every  aatmnn  in 
the  way  of  catching  it.     There  is 
no  occasion  for  yon  to  do  so ;  there 
are  plenty  of  opportnnities  for  you 
to  get  all  the  firesh  air  that  ia 
necessary  for  your  health,  without 
your  going  away  from  your  native 
village,  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term.    London  is  the  most 
salubrious  city  in  the  world  (Mr. 
Ruskin  notwithstanding),  and  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  whilst  its  im- 
mediate environs   are  proverbial 
for  their  attractive  character.   The 
parks,   the  broad    embankments^ 
the  river,  will  afford  you  a  rus  in 
urbe   unequalled    whenever    the 
thermometer   rises    higher    than 
you  like  it,  and  you  have  that 
spare  time  to  enjoy  yourself  which, 
according  to  custom,  you  should 
be    wasting    away    from    home. 
And  with  this  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten advantage,  that  whenever  the 
normal  temperature  and  cloudy 
weather  of  the  British   climate 
resumes  its  sway  over  the  but 
transient  bursts  of  tropical  sun, 
and  renders  all  rural  scenery  and 
matters  distasteful  to  you,  you  can 
return  to  the  streets  and  the  shops 
— those  most  lasting  of  all  delights 
to  the  true-bom  Cockney.    If  ^® 
be  very  young  it  may  be,  perhaps, 
well  for  him  to  take  advantage  of 
his  freedom  and  enthusiasm,  and 
*  go  about  a  bit'  when  he  gets  his 
autumn  vacation.    Long  journeys 
tell  upon  him  but  Httle  then,  and 
his  business  ties  are  probably  cot 
sufiGicienily  important  to  make  his 
absence  from  the  desk  jeopardise 
the  stabiHty  of  '  the  firm.*    But 
when  he  has  turned  middle  life> 
when  wind  and  limb  are  not  what 
they  were^  and  when  in  all  likeli- 
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liood  lie  has,  as  the  sailors  say, 
'many  anchoxs  out'  to  hold  him  as 
&si  to  his  affairs  as  do  his  inclina- 
tions and  tastes    to  his   London 
life, — then,  as  I  say,  he  will  some- 
times do   wisely   when   autumn 
oomes  Toxind  to  put  my  question 
to  himself,   and   ask,    'Why  go 
avay  at  all  P     A  voyage  autour  de 
ia  charnhre,  in  all  likelihood,  will 
be  the  sort  of  relaxation  which 
will  suit  him  hest  when  he  getB 
his  holiday.     Let    him   take   a 
journey  round  his  rooms  or  house, 
and  put  them    to    rights:     his 
books,  pictures,    hobbies,   what- 
erer  home-interests  he  has,  wiU 
he  benefited  by  a  little  overhaul- 
ing and  undivided  attention,  and 
give  him  lots  of  recreation.     He 


was  a  wise  man  who  suggested 
that  the  easiest,  best,  and  healthi- 
est way  of  travelling  is  to  sit  in 
an  armchair  and  read  the  experi- 
ences of  others ;  and  in  these  days, 
when  everybody  goes  everywhere, 
there  is  no  lack  of  books,  which, 
when  we  give  our  minds  up  to 
their  perusal,  will  plunge  us  into 
the  remotest,  the  wildest,  or  the 
most  beautiful  regions  of  the 
earth  and  the  uttermost  corners 
of  the  sea.  If  some  of  our  Lon- 
doners would  act  a  little  more 
upon  this  suggestion,  we  might, 
at  any  late,  be  spared  to  Eome 
extent  the  irritation  arising  from 
that  perpetual  inquiry  of  '  Where 
are  you  going?*  as  well  as  from 
its  sequel,  *  Where  have  you  beenf 
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A  LONELY  man,  and  crossed  by  Fortune's  frowns. 

Stood  by  the  mystic  well, 
Whose  waters  quaffed  to  dearest  wishes  give 

Fulfilment,  so  men  tell. 

He  stooped,  and  to  his  lips  the  waters  raised. 

And  wished  for  riches  vast ; 
But  ere  he  drank,  a  wave  of  memory  rolled 

Up  from  the  golden  past. 

Again  he  stooped,  and  thought  what  bliss  'twould  be 

To  lack  the  thousand  ills 
That  flesh  inherits ;  but  the  wish  died  out : 

His  bosom  felt  Love's  thrills. 

Once  more  he  wavered,  and  the  thought  of  life 

To  patriarchal  age 
Seemed  fair ;  but  no, '  Life  without  love  is  naught, 

A  blank  unlovely  page. 

For  thee,  my  absent  love,  I'll  wish  for  thee  : 

Thy  presence  far  outweighs 
Those  blessings  which  I  fondly  deemed  so  dear — 

Wealth,  health,  and  length  of  days.'        m.  J.  p- 
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in. 

OONDOMAB  AND  THE  SPANISH  MABBIAGE. 


WiTraN  thirty  years  after  the 
disastrous  and  futile  expedition  de- 
scribed as  the '  invincible' Armada, 
Spain  was  entering  into  negotia- 
tions for  the  marriage  of  her  In- 
fanta to  Prince  Charles,  heir  to 
the  British  Crown.  The  power 
of  England  during  this  period 
greatly  impressed  the  Spanish 
kings,  and  Philip  II.  and  his  suc- 
cessors devoted  themselves  to  the 
task  of  either  crippling  her  su- 
premacy or  sharing  it  with  her. 
That  which  Spain  failed  to  achieve 
by  force  of  arms  she  nearly  accom- 
plished by  diplomacy;  and  it 
would  be  curious  to  speculate  on 
the  course  of  British  history  if 
the  Spanish  marriage,  which  for  a 
period  of  six  or  seven  years  was 
the  most  widely-discussed  event 
in  European  diplomacy,  had  be- 
come an  actual  fact.  Gondomar, 
whose  name  is  so  prominently 
associated  with  this  transaction, 
regarded  the  marriage  itself  as  a 
small  and  secondary  event;  but 
he  saw  in  it,  as  he  believed,  the 
way  to  realise  a  great  and  magnifi- 
cent dream,  namely,  the  conver- 
sion of  England  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  It  is  surprising  how  little 
is  known  of  this  extraordinary 
mau,  whose  conceptions  were  upon 
a  colossal  scale,  though  he  lacked 
the  power  of  taking  the  practical 
intermediate  steps  for  their  realisa- 
tion. If  it  were  not  for  the  recent 
valuable  researches  of  Mr.  S.  R. 
Gardiner,  this  famous  ambassador 
to  the  English  Court  would  still 
be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 


mere  ncminis  umbra.  And  yet, 
by  the  adroitness  of  his  flattery 
and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  he 
acquired  almost  unparalleled  in- 
fluence over  King  James  L,  of 
learned  and  pedantic  memory. 

The  story  connected  witli  tlie 
Spanish  marriage  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  romantic  in  our  dip- 
lomatic history,  and  a  flood  of  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  Gondo- 
mar's  own  letters,  found  within 
the  last  few  years  in  the  archives 
of  Simancas.     The  chief  actor  in 
this  drama,  Diego  Sarmiento  de 
Acuna,  better  known  by  his  later 
title  of  Count  of  Gondomar,  was 
admirably  fitted  for  the  task  he 
attempted  to  execute.  ^  It  is  true,' 
observes    the    historian   already 
named,  '  that  it  would  be  absurd 
to  speak  of  Sarmiento  as  a  man 
of  genius,  or  even  as  a  deep  and 
far-sighted    politician.     He    was 
altogether  deficient  in  the  essen- 
tial element  of  permanent  success, 
the  power  of  seeing  things  of  pre- 
eminent importance  as  they  really 
are.     During  his  long  residence 
amongst  the  English  people,  and 
with  his  unrivalled  opportunities 
for  studying  their  character,  he 
never    could  comprehend  for    a 
moment  that  English  Protestant- 
ism had  any  deeper  root  than  in 
the  personal  predilections  of  the 
King.'    This  was  lus  cardinal  and 
fundamental  error,  as  he  hved  to 
discover.     '  But  if  the  idea  of  con- 
verting the  English    nation   by 
means  of  a  court  intrigue  had  ever 
been  anything  more  than  an  utter 
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delosioii,  Sanniento  would  have 
leen  the  man.  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
eation;  for  he  cherished  in  his 
Leart  that  unbending  conviction 
of  the  jnstiee  of  his  canse,  with- 
out which  nothing  great  can  ever 
beacoompliBhed.  He  thoroughly 
Iielieved,  not  merely  that  the 
system  of  the  Boman  Church  was 
true,  but  that  it  was  so  evidently 
tnie  that  no  one  who  was  not 
either  a  knave  or  a  fool  could  dis- 
pate  it  for  an  instant.  He  he- 
lieyed  no  less  thoroughly  that  his 
01m  sovereign  was  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  monarch  upon 
earth,  whose  friendship  would  be 
a  tower  of  strength  to  such  of  the 
^esKr  potentates  as  might  be  will- 
ing to  take  refuge  under  his  pro- 
tecting care.' 

The  chief  personal  characteris- 
tics of  (xondomar  were  his  self- 
eonfidencoy  which  amounted  to  the 
sahlime,  his  remarkable  conversa- 
tional powers,  and  his  ingenuity  in 
paying  a  compliment.  These  quail- 
ties  speedily  gave  him  an  ascen- 
dency oveT  James;  and  nothing 
eould  more  conclusively  prove 
this  than  the  incident  connected 
with  Donna  Luisa  de  Carvajal. 
This  Spanish,  lady  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  her  attempts  to  make 
perverts  in  London ;  and  yet  Sar- 
nuantOy  of  his  own  accord,  and 
through  his  personal  influence 
only,  secured  her  unconditional 
^lib^tion.  Considering  the 
strength  of  Protestant  feeling  in 
England,  this  was  no  light  achieve- 
ment He  pursued  a  deep  policy 
in  his  efforts  for  the  extension  of 
toleration  to  English  Catholics ; 
and  in  1614  had  almost  persuaded 
James  to  break  with  his  Parlia- 
ment and  trust  himself  to  the 
hands  of  Spain.  But,  as  Mr.  Gar- 
diner observes,  the  ambassador 
aimed  at  something  far  more 
splendid  than  the  alleviation  of 
the  distress  of  a  handful  of  Catho- 
lics in  England.    Ho  saw  that  a 


crisis  for  Catholicism  itself  was  at 
hand,   and    he  argued    that  'if 
liberty  of  conscience,  under  the 
guarantee    of  England  and  the 
German  Union,   would    disinte- 
grate Catholicism  in  the  South, 
why  should  not  liberty  of  con- 
science, under  the  guarantee  of 
Spain,  disintegrate  Protestantism 
in  the  North  1    Nor  had  he  any 
doubt  that  England  was  the  key- 
stone of  Protestantism.'     So  far 
Sarmiento  saw  truly,  but  he  hope- 
lessly expected  to  conquer  Eng- 
lish   Protestantism    through    its 
King.   .Still,  his  scheme  was   a 
large  one.    '  If  the  countenance  of 
England  were  withdrawn    from 
the  Protestants  on  the  Qontinent, 
the  Catholic  princes  would  be  able 
to  resume  their  legitimate  autho- 
rity.    The  Dutch  rebels  would  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  their  law- 
ful sovereign.  The  French  Hugue- 
nots would  be  unable  any  longer 
to  make  head  against  the  King  of 
France.     The  German  Protestants 
would  find  it  impossible  to  resist 
the     Emperor.       Sigismund     of 
Poland  would  regain  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  from  which  ho  had  been 
driven    by  his    usurping   uncle, 
Charles  IX.,   and  his   usurping 
cousin,  Gustavus  Adolphus.     The 
restoration  of  Catholicism  would 
go  hand-in-hand  with  the  cause  of 
legitimate  monarchy.     Law  and 
order  would   take  the  place  of 
religions    and  political  anarchy. 
The  only  remaining    Protestant 
sovereign,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
it  could  not  be  doubted  for  an  in- 
stant, would  conform  to  the  counsels 
and  example  of  his  brother-in-law, 
who  before  many  years  were  past 
would  be  the  Boman  Catholic  King 
of  a  Eoman  Catholic  England.' 

This  was  a  gigantic  conception, 
but  everything  depended  upon 
the  union  with  England.  The 
two  Powers  together — Spain  and 
Great  Britain— might  become  the 
virtual    dictators    of   Europe    ii 
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Sarmiento's  plans  were  successfuL 
From  this  point  of  view  conse- 
quently, it  will  be  seen  that  the 
idea  of  the  marriage  was  of  im- 
mense importance.  The  scheme 
was  accordingly  pushed  forward, 
and  in  April  1615  James  received 
from  Bigby,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor in  Spain,  the  Spanish  de- 
mands. These  articles  seem  al- 
most incredible  now.  After  Eng- 
land had  completely  thrown  off 
Eoman  Catholicism,  James  was 
asked  to  stipulate  that  any  chil- 
dren that  might  be  bom  of  the 
marriage  should  be  baptised  after 
the  Catholic  ritual  by  a  Catholic 
priest,  that  they  should  be  edu- 
cated by  their  mother,  and  that 
if  upon  coming  of  age  they  chose 
to  adopt  their  mother's  religion^ 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
without  being  on  that  account 
excluded  from  the  succession.  All 
the  servants  and  nurses  in  the 
Infanta's  household  were  to  be 
exclusively  Catholic,  and  there 
was  to  be  a  public  chapel  or 
church  open  to  all  who  chose  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  The  eccle- 
siastics were  to  wear  their  clerical 
habits  in  the  streets ;  and  one  of 
their  number  was  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  the  Infanta's 
household.  Moreover,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  penal  laws  was  to  be 
suspended.  With  the  exception 
of  retaining  his  own  Protestant 
convictions,  the  future  King  of 
England  was  to  hand  over  the 
entire  control  of  his  children  and 
his  household  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  James  might  well 
pause  when  he  read  these  articles; 
but  his  hesitation  was  partly  due 
to  a  fear  that  Prince  Charles,  sup- 
ported by  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  English  Catholics,  might  be 
prevailed  upon  to  head  a  rebellion 
against  his  father,  and  a  deposed 
king  could  easily  be  murdered. 
*  et,  with  some  modifications,  he 
actually  consented  to  accept  the 


articles  as  a   basis    of  negotia- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  thread  of  our 
narrative  must  be  interrupted  to 
glance  at  the  episode  leading  to 
the  unjust  and  infamous  execution 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Gondomar 
had  determined  to  put  Ealeigh  oat 
of  the  way.  This  distinguished 
man,  after  escaping  the  conse- 
quences of  one  attainder,  was  com- 
missioned by  King  James  to  go 
and  explore  the  gold  mines  at 
Guiana.  He  set  out  from  Ply- 
mouth in  July  1617 ;  but  his  de- 
sign, being  by  some  secret  means 
betrayed  to  the  Spaniards,  was 
defeated.  His  eldest  son  Walter 
being  killed  by  the  Spaniards  af^ 
St  Thome,  the  town  was  burned 
by  Captain  Keymis,  who,  being 
reproached  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh 
for  his  ill-conduct  in  this  affair, 
committed  suicide.  Gondomar 
upon  this  made  heavy  complaints 
to  the  King,  as  though  the  peace 
had  been  broken  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  ;  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  published  immediately 
against  Ealeigh  and  his  proceed- 
ings, threatening  punishment  in 
an  exemplary  manner.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Ealeigh,  who  landed 
at  Plymouth  in  July  1618,  and 
heard  that  the  Court  had  been 
turned  against  him  by  Gondomar, 
firmly  resolved  to  go  to  London. 
He  was  arrested  on  his  journey 
thither,  and  conveyed  to  the^ 
Tower,  from  where  he  ineffectu- 
ally attempted  to  escape.  It  was 
discovered,  however,  tiiat  his  life 
could  not  be  touched  for  anything 
which  had  been  done  at  Guiana ; 
and  a  privy  seal  was  sent  to  the 
judges  forthwith,  to  order  execu- 
tion in  consequence  of  his  former 
attainder.  James  was  undoubt- 
edly in  a  great  difficulty ;  if  he 
pardoned  Ealeigh  he  must  break 
with  Spain ;  and  if  he  sent  him 
to  the  scaffold  he  was  virtually 
condemning  himself,  since  he  had 
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gnen  Lim  tbe  conunisaion  to  Gui- 
ana.    Bnt  the  order  was  given 
for  his  execution,  Kaleigh  pro- 
testmg  his  innooence  to  the  kst. 
On  the  scaffold  he  behaved  -with 
eod  intrepidity.    Taking  the  axe 
fiom  the  executioner  and  running 
his  finger  down  tbe  edge,  he  said 
to  himself,  '  This  is  sharp  medi- 
cine ;  but  it  is  a  sound  cure  for 
all  diseases/    When  he  had  laid 
Ins  head  upon  the  block,  some 
one  said  that  he  ought  to  lay  bis 
&ce  towards  the  east,  whereupon 
he  replied,  ^  What  matter  how  the 
head  lie  so  the  heart  be  right  f 
In  a  few  moments  the  judicial 
murder    was     completed;     but 
James's  act  of  submission  to  Spain 
was  regarded  throughout  England 
as  a  national  dishonour. 

Gondomar^s  power  over  the  King 
continued  to  grow ;  and  in  March 
1620,  after  spending  some  time 
in  Spain,  the  ambassador  once 
more  returned  to  England.  In 
an  audience  he  had  of  James,  lus 
Majesty  said,-  'I  give  you  my 
word,'  taking  Grondomar^s  hand 
as  he  spoke,  ^  as  a  king,  as  a  gen- 
tleman, as  a  Chiistian,  and  as  an 
honest  man,  that  I  have  no  wish 
to  marry  my  son  to  any  one  ex- 
cept your  master^s  daughter,  and 
tiiat  I  desire  no  aUiance  but  that 
of  Spain.'  James  thought  he  was 
leading  tbe  ambassador,  whereas 
tiie  latter  saw  through,  and  took 
advantage  of,  his  weakness  and 
helplessness.  There  was  one  man, 
however,  whom  Gondomar  could 
not  overreach,  and  that  was  Dig- 
by,  our  representative  at  Madrid. 
It  has  been  shown  that  if  he  could 
have  bad  his  way  there  would 
have  been  no  Spanish  match  pro- 
posed, and  no  religious  conces- 
sions to  the  demands  of  a  foreign 
sovereign.  But  at  Whitehall 
Gondomar  reigned  supreme.  In 
February  1621  the  Kii^  famished 
evidence  of  being  completely  un- 
der the  domination  of  his  superior 


mind.  He  declared  himself  ready 
to  live  and  die  in  friendship  with 
the  King  of  Spain ;  and  as  for  the 
Puritans,  they  were  the  common 
enemies  of  both.  He  had  con- 
formed to  the  usage  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  having  the  service 
on  the  occasion  of  his  reception 
at  Westminster  Abbey  chanted  in 
Latin.  Gondomar,  growing  bold- 
er, said  he  hoped  to  see  him  re- 
stored to  the  Church,  and  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Pope.  *  If,'  the 
King  repUed,  '  these  things  could 
be  treated  without  passion,  it  is 
certain  that  we  could  come  to  an 
agreement.*  The  whole  conduct 
of  James  at  this  period  was  con- 
temptible. Threats  and  bluster- 
ings  were  succeeded  by  entreaties 
and  tears ;  and  the  Sovereign  of 
England  appeared  in  turns  as  the 
powerful  monarch  and  the  almost 
abject  suppliant. 

But  if  Gondomar  was  thas 
powerful  with  the  King,  his  cha- 
racter was  accurately  gauged  by 
the  London  populace.  Passing 
down  Eenchurch-street  one  day 
in  his  litter,  an  apprentice  called 
out  after  him,  '  There  goes  the 
devil  La  a  dung-cart.'  One  of  the 
ambassador's  attendants  was  great- 
ly enraged,  and  turned  upon  the 
offender :  'Sir,  you  shall  see  Bride- 
well ere  long  for  your  mirth.'  The 
apprentice  replied,  *  What !  shall 
we  go  to  Bridewell  for  such  a  dog 
as  thou !'  and  he  forthwith  knocked 
the  Spaniard  into  the  gutter.  Gon- 
domar appealed  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
for  justice;  and  his  lordship — 
much  against  his  will — sentenced 
the  apprentice  and  his  offending 
companions  to  be  whipped  through 
the  streets.  An  angry  crowd 
gathered  round  the  cart,  who  drove 
away  the  oflGicials  with  violence. 
Eesort  was  now  had  to  the  King ; 
and  finally  the  original  sentence 
was  carried  out,  one  of  the  ap- 
prentices dying  under  the  lash. 

The  House  of  Commons  became 
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alanned  at  the  signs  of  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
aador,  and  at  the  favour  with 
which  the  Koman  Catholic  religion 
began  to  be  regarded;  and  they 
petitioned  the  King  on  the  subject. 
In  reference  to  this  matter  Gon- 
domar  wrote  a  letter  to  James, 
which,  &om  its  astounding  tone, 
fully  showed  the  depth  of  weak- 
ness to  which  James  had  fallen. 
He  said  he  depended  upon  his 
Majesty's  goodness  to  punish  the 
seditious  insolence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  he  would  have 
left  the  kingdom  already.  *■  This 
it  would  have  been  my  duty  to 
doy  as  you  would  have  ceased  to 
be  a  king  here,  and  as  I  have  no 
army  to  punish  these  people  my- 
self.' A  quarrel  ensued  between 
the  King  and  the  Commons,  which 
led  to  the  latter  making  a  formal 
protestation  of  their  privileges. 
But  on  the  30th  of  December  the 
King  came  to  Whitehall,  sent  for 
the  journals  of  the  House,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Council  and 
of  the  judges,  tore  out  with  his 
own  hands  the  obnoxious  page  on 
which  the  protestation  was  writ- 
ten. It  was  thus  that  James  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  liberty  of 
speech  ;  and  he  also  now  decided 
upon  at  once  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment. This  was  a  great  triumph 
for  Gondomar,  who  wrote  to  his 
own  sovereign,  Philip  IV.,  as  fol- 
lows :  *  It  is  certain  that  the  ELing 
will  never  summon  another  Par- 
liament as  long  as  he  lives ;  or,  at 
least,  not  another  composed  as 
this  one  was.  It  is  the  best 
thing  that  has  happened  in  the 
interests  of  Spain  and  the  Catholic 
religion  since  Luther  began  to 
preach  heresy  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  King  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  succour  his  son-in-law,  or 
to  hinder  the  advance  of  the 
Catholics.  It  is  true  that  this 
wretched  people  are  desperately 
offended  against  him;   but  they 


are  without  union  amongst  them- 
selves, and  have  neither  leadeis 
nor  strong  places  to  lean  upon..' 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the 
6th  of  January  1622,  which  had 
nearly  likewise  been  the  last  of 
James's  reign.  It  appears  that  he 
was  riding  in  Theobalds  Park  in 
the  afternoon,  when  his  horse 
threw  him  into  the  New  Kiver* 
Breaking  the  ice  as  he  went 
in,  there  was  'nothing  but  his 
boots  seen.'  Sir  Eichard  Young 
jumped  in  and  rescued  him ;  and 
being  put  into  a  warm  bed,  on  the 
following  day  he  was  none  the 
worse  for  his  accident. 

Digby  returned  to  England 
from  Madrid,  to  find  the  King 
completely  in  the  power  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  Bigby,  in 
fact,  now  told  James  that  so  long 
as  there  had  been  any  doubt  of 
the  turn  which  affairs  might  take, 
he  had  recommended  that  Eng- 
land should  remain  on  good  terms 
with  the  enemies  of  Spain;  but 
he  must  now  assura  him  that  he 
would  ruin  himself  if  he  did  not 
place  himself  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  Government. 
Digby  was  conscious  that  he  had 
failed,  and  that  Grondomar  had 
borne  away  the  diplomatic  laurels. 
But  the  task  which  the  latter 
had  taken  upon  himself — ^that  of 
converting,  partly  by  force  and 
partly  by  stratagem,  all  that  re- 
mained of  Protestantism  in  Europe 
— was  hopelessly  visionary  and 
chimerical.  Yet,  having  rendered 
active  interference  in  the  Palatin- 
ate impossible,  he  now  sought  to 
embroil  England  with  the  Eepub- 
lic  of  the  Netherlands.  In  March 
I^Jghy  again  went  to  Spain,  and 
in  an  interview  with  the  King  he 
pressed  for  the  Pope's  answer 
with  regard  to  the  dispensation 
in  the  matter  of  the  marriage 
treaty.  Bigby,  however,  was  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  answers 
of  Philip  and  the  Infanta,  and  he 
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nqneaied  from  James  poaitiye  in- 
fitractions  to  come  away  at  once, 
the  moment  that  he  was  able  to 
disoover  there  was  the  slightest 
inclination  to  delay  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty. 

At  this  jonctnie  Gondomar  re- 
tamed  to  Spain,  his    departnie 
from  London  exciting  a  feeling  of 
mtense    satisfaction    throughont 
England.    There  never  was  any 
foreign  representative  so  unpopuliff 
in  tills  country,  and  his  intrigues 
irith  the  King  against  the  people 
folly  justified  this  sentiment  of 
indignation.     As  a  result  of  Gon- 
donuu^s  arrival,   in   August  the 
•Spanish  Council  of  State  decided, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
J^alatinate,  to  give  complete  satis- 
faction to  the  King  of  England. 
James  now  resolved  upon  lea?ing 
with  Philip  all  responsibility  for 
the  restitution  of  the  Electorate 
and  the  Palatinate.    A  congre- 
.gation  of  four  cardinals   exam- 
ined the  articles  of  the  proposed 
marriage  treaty  between  Prince 
Clharles    and    the  Infanta,   and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  altogether  insufficient.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  for  the  general 
body  of  English  Catholics ;  and 
without  this  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Pope  to  refuse  the  dispen- 
sation.    Gage  was  despatched  to 
England  witii  the  altered  articles] 
and  when  he  had  perused  them, 
James  returned  his  answer  through 
Digby.     He  said   the   cardinals 
ought  to  have  known*  that  it  was 
•out  of  his  power  to  concede  a 
public  church.     He  would  bind 
himself  to  allow  the  children  to 
remain  under  their  mother's  care 
until  the  age  of  seven,  the  time 
to  be  extended  if  it  were  found 
necessary  for  their  health.      As 
to  the  general  demands  on  behalf 
of  the  Catholics,  he  had  gone  as 
for  as  he  could  in  mitigating  the 
effects  of  the  penal  laws.     The 
treaty  must  therefore   be  consi- 


dered at  an  end,  if  Spain  did  not 
accept  these  terms  within  two 
months.  Buckingham  wrote  to 
Gondomar  that  they  had  put  the 
ball  at  his  feet ;  but  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world  the  effects  of 
the  policy  were  not  regarded  with 
favour. 

A  vivid  picture  of  Prince  Charles 
as  he  appeared  at  this  time  is  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Gardiner.  He  had 
nearly  completed  his  twenty-se- 
cond year,  and  to  a  superficial 
observer  was  almost  everything 
that  a  prince  should  be.  Graceful 
and  dignified  in  bearing,  he  rode 
better  than  any  other  man  in 
England,  and  distanced  all  com- 
petitora  in  the  tenniscourt  and 
tilting-yard.  He  had  a  fine  ear 
for  music,  and  great  taste  in  art. 
He  was  more  moderate  than  his 
companions  in  his  attire.  '  His 
moral  conduct  was  irreproachable ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  he 
blushed  like  a  girl  whenever  an 
immodest  word  was  uttered  in  his 
presence.  Designing  women,  of 
the  class  which  had  preyed  upon 
his  brother  Henry,  found  it  expe- 
dient to  pass  hun  by,  and  laid 
their  nets  for  more  susceptible 
hearts  than  his.'  But  he  had 
grave  defects.  The  love  of  truth 
had  no  lodgment  in  his  breast, 
and  he  was  uncertain  in  judgment 
and  hesitating  in  action.  He 
cared  nothing  about  the  proposed 
marriage  at  first,  and  on  cue  oc- 
casion observed,  after  contemplat- 
ing a  portrait  of  the  Infanta, 
*  Were  it  not  for  the  sin,  it  would 
be  well  if  princes  could  have  two 
wives ;  one  for  reasons  of  State, 
the  other  to  please  themselves.' 
But  he  was  completely  under  the 
iniiuence  of  Buckingham,  and 
with  him  fell  in  with  the  Spanish 
designs  unthinkingly. 

To  this  description  of  Charles 
wd  must  add  a  companion-picture 
of  the  Infanta  Maiia,  who  had 
only  just  completed  her  sixteenth 
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year.  'Her  features  were  not 
beantifuly  but  the  sweetness  of 
her  disposition  found  expression 
in  her  face,  and  her  fair  com- 
plexion and  delicate  white  hands 
drew  forth  rapturous  admiration 
from  the  contrast  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  olive  tints  of  the 
ladies  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded. Her  life  was  moulded 
after  the  best  type  of  the  devo- 
tional piety  of  her  Church.  The 
money  which  her  brother  allowed 
her  to  be  spent  in  play  she  care- 
fully set  aside  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Her  character  was  as 
remarkable  for  its  self-possession 
as  for  its  gentleness.  Any  oue 
who  hoped  to  afford  her  amuse- 
ment by  repeating  the  scandal  and 
gossip  of  the  Court  was  soon 
taught,  by  visible  tokens  of  her 
disapprobation,  to  avoid  such  sub- 
jects for  tbe  future.  When  she 
had  once  made  up  her  mind  where 
the  path  of  duty  lay,  no  tempta- 
tion could  induce  her  to  swerve 
from  it  by  a  hair's  breadth.  Nor 
was  her  physical  courage  less  con- 
spicuous than  her  moral  firmness. 
At  a  Court  entertainment  given 
at  Aranjuez,  a  fire  broke  out 
amongst  the  8ca£folding  which 
supported  the  benches  upon  which 
the  spectators  were  seated.  In 
an  instant  the  whole  place  was  in 
confusion.  Amongst  the  scream- 
ing throng  the  Infanta  alone  re- 
tained her  presence  of  mind.  Call- 
ing Olivares  (the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers)  to  her  help, 
that  he  might  keep  off  the  pres- 
sure of  the  crowd,  she  made  her 
escape  without  quickening  her 
usual  pace.' 

She  felt  a  great  aversion  to 
marriage  with  a  heretic,  and  this 
aversion  was  enhanced  by  the 
assurance  of  her  confessor,  that 
*he  who  lies  by  your  side,  and 
who  will  be  the  father  of  your 
children,  is  certain  to  go  to  hell.' 
She  remonstrated  with  her  bro- 


ther, and  threatened  to  go  into  a 
nunnery  if  the  marriage  were 
forced  upon  her.  OHvares^  in 
great  straits,  fell  back  upon  the 
old  plan  which  had  been  favoured 
by  Philip  IIL,  and  proposed  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Charles  with 
the  Emperor's  daughter,  and  a 
Catholic  education  for  Frede- 
rick's eldest  son  at  Vienna,  with 
the  prospect  of  the  hand  of  an 
archduchess  when  he  became  of 
age.  But  this  policy  was  unanim- 
ously declared  against  by  the 
Council  of  State.  Olivares  ap- 
parently gave  way,  and  once  more 
the  marriage  negotiations  were  re- 
sumed. Gondomar  assured  Digby 
(now  the  Earl  of  Bristol),  our  repre  - 
sentative  at  Madrid,  that  Philip 
was  ready  to  give  way  on  the 
question  of  the  church  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  he  would  restrict 
its  publicity  to  the  household  of 
the  Infanta.  But  Catholic  eccle- 
siastics who  attended  her,  though 
liable  to  be  banished,  must  be 
exempted  from  punishment.  £n- 
dymion  Porter  bore  these  amended 
articles  to  London;  and  also  a 
secret  message  from  Gondomar, 
joyfully  accepting  the  offer  of  a 
visit  from  the  Prince.  The  ar- 
ticles were  at  once  signed  by 
Eling  James  and  his  son  ;  as  also 
was  a  document  to  the  effect  that 
Eoman  Catholics  should  no  longer 
suffer  persecution  for  their  re- 
ligion, and  that  they  should  be 
relieved  from  taking  oaths,  to 
which  they  objected  on  religious 
grounds. 

In  January  1623  Charles  and 
Buckingham  resolved  upon  under- 
taking the  visit  to  Madrid  which 
they  had  promised  Gondomar  to 
make  before  he  left  England. 
Buckingham,  or  '  Steenie,'  as  the 
King  called  him,  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  portrait  of  St. 
Stephen  in  his  possession,  held 
complete  sway  over  Charles,  and 
though  obstacles  were  put  in  the- 
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way  of  the  proposed  joumej,  he 
lesolyedtooveiconie  them.  James, 
▼ho  was  in  greatly  shattered 
health,  reluctantly  gave  bis  con- 
sent to  the  journey,  and  then, 
buisting  into  tears,  begged  them 
not  to  press  him  to  a  thing  so 
mischievous  in  eyery  way,  the 
execution  of  wbicb  was  sure  to 
break  his  heart.  Charles  replied 
that  if  he  were  forbidden  to  go  to 
Spain  he  would  never  marry  at 
all  I  and  Buckingham  said  that  if 
the  King  broke  his  promises  in 
this  way  nobody  would  ever  be- 
L'eve  him  again.  James  sent  for 
Cottington,  and  consulted  him 
about  the  proposed  expedition. 
Cottington  discountenanced  the 
project^  whereupon  the  distracted 
monarch  threw  himself  upon  the 
bed,  and  passionately  exclaimed, 
^I  told  you  this  before.  I  am 
undone.  Ishall  lose  Baby  Charles.' 
In  the  end,  the  King  once  more 
gaTe  way.  Taking  time  by  the 
forelock,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
bis  Majesty  from  yet  again 
changing  his  mind,  the  young 
men  at  once  formed  their  plans. 
Charles  took  leave  of  his  father  at 
Theobalds  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
roary,  and  then  rode  off  with 
Buckingham  to  the  Marquis's 
house  in  Essex. 

The  travellers  passed  through 
some  extraordinary  adventures. 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  dis- 
guised with  false  beards,  they 
started  fix)m  Newhall,  under  the 
names  of  Tom  and  John  Smith. 
Their  only  companion  was  Sir 
Bichard  Graham,  Buckingham's 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  confiden- 
tial attendant  Off  Gravesend 
they  surprised  the  boatman  by 
ordering  him  to  put  them  ashore 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in- 
stead of  at  the  usual  phice  of  land- 
ing. His  astonishment  increased 
when  one  of  the  party  handed  him 
a  gold  piece,  and  rode  away  with- 
out asking  for  cbange.     Believing 


that  they  were  duellists  who  had 
just  arranged  a  hostile  meeting, 
the  boatman  gave  information  to 
the  magistrates,  who  despatched  a 
postboy  to  Rochester,  with  orders 
to  stop  them.  But  Charles  and 
Buckingham  hadlefb  the  city  before 
the  arrival  of  their  pursuer.  A 
real  danger,  however,  soon  awaited 
them.  They  had  scarcely  got 
clear  of  Rochester  when  they  saw 
a  train  advancing  to  meet  them. 
This  proved  to  be  the  royal  car- 
riage, which  was  conveying  the 
Infanta's  ambassador,  Boischot, 
under  the  escort  of  the  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  and  of  Sir  Henry 
Mainwaring,  the  Lieutenant  of 
Dover  Castle.  The  Prince  and 
his  companion,  to  avoid  detection, 
spurred  their  horses  over  the 
hedge,  and  galloped  across  the 
fields.  Mainwaring,  imagining 
that  the  party  might  contain  two 
of  Bameveldt's  sons,  who  had 
been  recently  concerned  in  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  sent  a  messenger  back 
to  Canterbury  with  orders  to 
detain  them.  The  situation  be- 
came critical,  and  it  was  only  by 
pulling  off  his  beard,  and  assuring 
the  mayor  that  he  was  the  Lord 
Admiral  going  down  to  Dover  to 
make  a  secret  inspection  of  the 
Eleet,  that  Buckingham  obtained 
leave  to  continue  his  journey. 
Cottington  and  Porter  were  wait- 
ing for  them  at  Dover,  and  the 
whole  party  next  morning  put  off 
for  Boulogne. 

In  three  days  they  reached 
Paris,  where  Charles  saw  his  fu- 
ture wife  Henrietta  Maria  at  the 
rehearsal  of  a  masque;  but  she 
does  not  appear  to  have  excited 
in  him  any  feeling  of  emotion. 
The  news  of  the  Prince's  departure 
caused  great  concern  in  England, 
and  the  question  was  not  unnatu- 
rally asked,  why,  if  everything 
was  still  uncertain,  he  should 
risk  his  person,  and  give  such  an 
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adyantage  to  the  King  of  Spain,  bj 
patting  himself  in  hiB  hands  t  The 
courtier  Williams,  in  writing  to  the 
Prince,  openly  said  that  the  de* 
taining  of  his  Highness's  person 
might  serve  the  turn  of  Spain  as 
'well  as  the  marriage,  'at  least- 
wise for  this  time,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  ensuing  summer.' 
There  was  a  great  outcry  against 
Buckingham,  who  was  asserted  to 
have  been  guilty  of  high  treason 
in  carrying  the  Prince  out  of  the 
realm. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
March  Charles  and  Buckingham 
arrived  at  the  Earl  of  Bristol's 
residence  at  Madrid.  Late  as 
their  arrival  was,  Gondomar  was 
made  acquainted  with  it,  and  he 
hurried  o£f  to  the  Boyal  Palace, 
where  he  found  the  Minister  Oli- 
vares  at  supper.  *  What  brings 
you  here  so  latef  the  latter  in- 
quired; *one  would  think  you 
had  got  the  King  of  England  in 
Madrid.'  Unable  to  conceal  his 
high  gratification,  Gondomar  re- 
plied, •  If  I  have  not  got  the  King, 
at  least  I  have  got  the  Prince.' 
The  news  was  almost  too  good  to 
be  believed,  but  Olivares,  con- 
vinced at  length,  informed  the 
King  of  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence. Both  the  monarch  and 
his  minister  agreed  that  Charles 
would  never  have  come  to  Spain 
if  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
to  change  his  religion. 

Olivares  was  now  anxious  to 
settle  the  matter  of  the  marriage 
at  once,  and  he  told  Buckingham 
that  it  might  be  managed  without 
the  Pope,  if,  as  he  imagined,  the 
journey  of  the  Prince  meant  his 
conversion  to  Eome.  Bucking- 
ham, however,  protested  against 
this.  Charles  was  introduced  to 
the  King,  and  attempts  were  made 
for  his  conversion.  There  was  so 
much  talk  about  this  that  even 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  was  shaken  for 
a  moment,  and  told  Charles  that 


there  was  a  general  belief  he  ^vra£ 
about  to  change  his  religioir,  and 
declare  it  at  Madrid.     Upon   tliis 
the  Prince    indignantly   replied, 
'I  wonder  what  you  have    ever 
found  in  me  that  you  should  con- 
ceive I  would  be  80  base  and  un- 
worthy as  for  a  wife  to  change  my 
religion  !'   The  Prince  was  shortly 
afterwards  lodged  in  the  palace, 
and  Gondomar  was  delighted  at 
this,  as  it  not  only  removed  him  * 
from  the  sphere  of  Bristol's  influ- 
ence, but  placed  him  more  imme- 
diately under  his  own.     The  Kng- 
lish  Heir-apparent  went  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Madrid,  tiie 
populace  cheering  him,  and  sing- 
ing the  song  of  Lope  de  Vega,  in 
which  was   recited  how  Charles 
had  come,  under  the  guidance  of 
love,  to  the  Spanish  sky,  to  see 
his  star,  Maria. 

Charles  seems   to    have   been 
greatly  impressed  by  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Infanta.    '  With- 
out flatteiy,'  said   Buckingham, 
writing  to  King  James, '  I  think 
there  is  not  a  sweeter  creature  in 
the  world.     Baby  Charles  himself 
is  so  touched  at  the  heart,  that  he 
confesseg  all  he  ever  yet  saw  is 
nothing  to  her,  and  swears  that, 
if  he  wants  her,  there  shall  be 
blows.'  The  favourite  endeavoured 
to  push   forward    the    marriage 
negotiations,  but  Olivares  made 
fresh  demands.     He  asked  that 
fortified   towns  should  be  made 
over  to  the  Catholics,  to  be  held 
by  them  in  the  same  way  that 
Rochelle  was  held  by  the  Hugue- 
nots. Buckingham  at  once  refused 
this  proposition,  pointing  out  the 
great  diJSerence  between  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  French  Hugue- 
nots and  the  English  Catholics. 
Meanwhile  negotiations   for  the 
Papal  dispensation  went  forward ; 
but  the  Infanta  declared  that  un- 
less the  Prince  became  a  Catholic 
she   would  never  consent  to  be 
his  wife. 
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An  interview  was  now  granted 
to  the  Piince  with  his  expected 
boda    He   found    her    in    the 
Queen's  apartmentSy  seated  by  her 
M^jes^'s  side.      ^  After    paying 
Mb  respects  to  the  QueeD,  Charles 
tomed  to  address  his  mistress. 
It  had  been  intended   that  he 
should  confine  himself  to  the  few 
words  of  ceremony  which  had 
been  set  down  beforehand^  but  in 
the  presence  in  which  he  was 
he  foigot  the  rules  of  ceremony, 
and  was  beginning  to  declare  luB 
affection  in  words   of  his  own 
choice.    He  had  not  got  far  be- 
fore it  wss  evident  that  there  was 
something  wrong.  The  bystanders 
hegan  to  whisper  to  one  another. 
The  Queen  cast  glances  of  dis- 
pleasure at  the    daring   youth; 
Charles  hesitated,   and   stopped 
short  The  In&nta  herself  looked 
seiiously  annoyed;  and  when  it 
came  to  her  turn  to  reply,  some 
of  those  who  were  watching  her 
eipected  her  to  show  signs  of 
displeasure.    It  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  she  had  been  heard 
to  declare  that  her  only  consola- 
tion was  that  she  should  die  a 
martyr.    But  she  had  an  unusual 
fund  of  self-control,  and*  she  dis- 
liked Charles  too  much  to  be  in 
the  slightest  degree  excited  by 
his  Bpeeches.     She   uttered  the 
few  commonplace  words  which 
had  been  drawn  up  beforehand, 
and  the  interview  was  at  an  end.' 
The  Cardinals  decided  to  grant 
the  dispensation,  but  threw  the 
responsibility  for  the  execution  of 
the  new   articles  upon  Philip. 
Charles  resisted  all  attempts  to 
make  him  abjure  his  religion,  and 
he  was  encouraged  by  his  father, 
who  wrote,  *  It  is  an  ill  prepara- 
tion for  giving  the  Infanta  hee 
ezerciae  of  her  religion  here,  to 
Kfose  it  to  my  son  there ;  since 
their  religion  is  as  odious  to  a 
number  here  as  ours  is  there. 
And  if  they  will  not  yield,  my 


sweet  baby,  show  yourself  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  your  profession ;  but 
go  sometimes  to  my  ambassador's 
house  and  have  your  service  there, 
that  Gk>d  and  man  may  see  ye  are 
not  ashamed  of  your  religion. 
But  I  hope  in  God  this  shall  not 
need.' 

Early  in  May  1623  the  whole 
question  of  the  marriage  was  re- 
ferred to  three  Spanish  commis- 
sioners, of  whom  (Jondomar  was 
the  chie^  who  were  appointed  to 
treat  with  Buckingham,  Bristol, 
Aston,  and  Gottington,  on  behalf 
of  the  Prince.  Charles  offered  to 
try  to  induce  the  English  Parlia- 
ment to  repeal  the  penal  laws, 
but  his  offer  was  declined  by  the 
Council  of  State.  At  last  Charles 
gave  way  on  every  point.  He 
agreed  that  his  wife  should  have 
the  care  of  their  children  until 
they  were  twelve ;  that  the  oath 
of  idlegiance  should  be  altered  so 
as  to  please  the  Pope ;  that  the 
Infanta's  church  should  be  open 
to  the  public;  and*that  he  and 
his  father  would  bind  themselves 
to  the  immediate  suspension  of 
the  penal  laws ;  engaging  to  per- 
suade Parliament  to  repeal  them 
in  three  years.  After  the  accept- 
ance of  these  humiliatiDg  condi- 
tions, the  marriage  seemed  nearer 
than  it  had  yet  done;  but  the 
Junta  of  Theologians  now  decided 
that  the  Infanta  must  remain  in 
Spain  for  at  least  a  year  after 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage. 
Buckingham,  though  furious  at 
the  news,  was  quite  helpless  to 
mend  matters.  The  Prince  him- 
self, according  to  a  story  told  by 
Howel,  could  neither  think  nor 
speak  of  anything  but  the  Infanta. 
He  once  startled  the  rigid  pro- 
priety of  the  Spanish  Court  by 
leaping  into  a  garden  in  which 
the  lady  of  his  affections  was 
walking.  The  poor  girl  shrieked 
and  fl^,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  Charles  was  per- 
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fluaded  by  the  supplications  of  her 
guardian  to  leave  the  place. 

When  the  news  of  the  dispen- 
sation reached  England,  James 
began  to  make  preparations  for 
the  reception  of  his  son's  bride. 
Inigo  Jones  was  employed  to  de- 
corate Denmark  House  and  St. 
James's^   and  the  Prince's  ship 
was  as  richly  furnished  as  if  it 
were  intended  to  receive  a  god- 
dess.    Buckingham,  for  his  share 
in  the  happy  transactions,  was 
created  a  duke.    But  shortly  after- 
wards  the  King    heard  of  the 
impossible  conditions  with  which 
the    dispensation    was    clogged. 
Then  he  became  genuinely  anxious 
concerning  the  safety  of  his  son, 
and  wrote  to  him  and  Bucking- 
ham  to  come  away  from  Spain 
speedily,  and  give  up  all  care  for 
the  treaty.     '  Alas,  I  now  repent 
me  sore,'  he  said,  *that  ever  I 
suffered  you  to  go  away.     I  care 
for  match  nor  nothing,  so  long  as 
I  may  once  have  you  in  my  arms 
again*     God  grant  it !  God  grant 
it  I  God  grant  it !     Amen,  Amen, 
Amen  !     I  protest  ye  shall  be  as 
heartily  welcome   as   if  ye   had 
done  all  things  ye  went  for,  so 
that  I  may  once  have  you  in  my 
arms  again,  and   God   bless  you 
both,  my  only  sweet  son,  and  my 
only  best  sweet  servant ;  and  let 
me  hear  firom  you  quickly  with 
all   speed,   as   ye   love   my   life. 
And  so  God    send  you  a  happy 
and  joyful  meeting  in  the  arms  of 
your  dear  dad.* 

The  Prince  of  Wales  bestirred 
himself  to  obtain  better  terms  from 
Spain,  but  he  was  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  Oli vares,  who  played 
with  him  in  order  to  gain  further 
time  to  strengthen  his  plans. 
On  the  26th  of  June  Sir  William 
Croft  arrived  at  Madrid  with 
James's  promise  to  agree  to  the 
articles  as  they  stood,  and  with 
directions  for  his  son's  immediate 
return.     Charles    now    imagined 


that  all  obstacles  were  at  an  oxid, 
but  he  was  deeply  chagrined  when 
he  learned  the  King  of  Spain's  de- 
termination   that    the    marriago 
should  not  take  place  till  Septem- 
ber, and  that  the  Infanta  should. 
not  sail  for  England  till  the  follow- 
ing March.     Charles  at  first  deter- 
mined to  leave ;  but  stiU  tempo- 
rising, he  agreed  to  accept   the 
articles  touching  religion,  and  the 
marriage  was    again    agreed    to. 
Madrid    was    now    ablaze  with 
illuminations  for  four  successive 
nights,  and  the  Infanta  was  spoken 
of  as  the  Princess  of  England,  and 
allowed  to  appear  at  the  Court 

Theatre. 

But  princes  and  princesses  dis- 
cover, with  humbler  people,  that 
*  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the 
cup    and    the  lip.'     James   was 
vacillating  in   England,   but    at 
length    he    brought    the    whole 
Council  to  agree  to  sign  the  articles, 
on  condition  of  receiving  orders 
to  do  so   under  the   great    seal. 
The  articles  were  signed,  and  the 
event  was  celebrated  by  a  banquet. 
But  away  in  Spain  Charles^  was 
agreeing  to  yet  further  articles, 
making  the  marriage  an  absolute 
impossibility.     He  gave  up  every- 
thing on  the  score  of  religion  as 
touching  his  expected   offspring, 
and  promised  to  give  ear  himself  to 
Roman  Catholic  divines  as  often 
as  the  Infanta  requested  him  to 
do  so.     He  must  have  been  madly 
infatuated,  or   he    would    never 
have  so  risked  ofTending  deeply  the 
whole  Protestant  feeling  of  Great 
Britain.     When    Gondomar    as- 
sured  Olivares   that   the   Prmee 
had  accepted  all  the  religious  con- 
ditions  imposed,    he    exclaimed, 
'  Is  it  possible  ?  I  should  as  soon 
have  expected  my  death.' 

The  Infanta  was  persuaded  to 
yield  to  the  marriage,  on  the 
ground  that  she  might  be  the  in- 
strument for  bringing  back  tho 
whole  of  England  to  the  boaom 
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of  the  Church,  and  Charles  now 
hoped  to  he  able  to  take  her  back 
with  him  to  England.  £nt  James 
stood  firm  with  regard  to  two  con- 
oe^ons  jet  required.  He  would 
not  consent  to  restore  the  forfeited 
rmtsand  fines  to  the  Catholics; 
nor  would  he  agree  that  schools 
and  colleges  should  be  rendered 
accesaihle  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
He  ohserred  that  it  would  not 
look  well  'that  he  should  not 
only  at  one  instant  give  unex- 
pected grace  and  immunity  to  his 
subjects  the  Roman  Catholics, 
hut  seem  to  endeavour  to  plant  a 
seminary  of  other  religion  than  he 
made  profession  of.'  He  also  now 
explicitly  ordered  his  son  to  re- 
turn. '  I  confess  it  is  my  chiefest 
worldly  joy  that  ye  love  her;  but 
the  necessity  of  my  affairs  en- 
foioeth  me  to  tell  you  that  you 
must  prefer  the  obedience  to  a 
&iher  to  the  love  ye  carry  a  mis- 
tress.' Charles  delayed  his  return, 
however,  Erst  on  one  plea  and 
then  another,  hoping  all  the  while 
that  the  marriage  would  come  offl 
But  at  length,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  having  taken  the  oath  to 
the  marriage  contract,  he  took 
lesTo  of  the  In£uita  and  left 
Madrid.  The  Spaniards  were  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  be  rid  of  Buck- 
ingham, whose  insolence  towards 
themselves,  and  familiarity  to- 
^^9idB  the  Prince,  offended  and 
scandalised  them  greatly. 

Charles's  journey  to  England 
Ksembled  a  royal  progress,  and 
when  he  reached  London  the 
streets  were  thronged  by  enthu- 
aiaatic  crowds,  who  shouted  *  Long 
Kve  the  Prince  of  Wales !'  They 
had  began  to  think  they  should 
ueTcr  see  the  Prince  again.  He 
"^^  afterwards  warmly  greeted 
by  the  King,  his  father,  at  Roy- 


ston.  Negotiations  for  the  mar- 
riage were  still  carried  on,  but  it 
soon  became  obvious  to  James  that 
there  was  no  real  basis  on  which 
to  treat.  The  crisis  came,  and  the 
projected  union  collapsed. 

We  have  no  hesitation  now  in 
severely  blaming  both  James  and  , 
the  Prince  for  hoping  that  sach  a 
marriage  could  ever  take  place 
under  the  humiliating  conditions 
demanded  by  Spain.  She  exacted 
everything  and  yielded  nothing. 
It  was  well  for  this  country,  and 
well  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
in  Europe,  that  Gondomar's  house 
of  cards,  constructed  with  so  much 
skill,  was  eventually  shattered. 
But  what  is  perhaps  most  remark- 
able on  looking  back  at  this  sin- 
gular episode  in  British  history 
is  the  fact  that  Charles  was  allowed 
to  return  to  his  native  country. 
The  duplicity  and  the  bigotry  of 
Spain  were  such  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  marvel  she  did  not  hold  the 
Prince  as  a  hostage  until  the  mar- 
riage conditions  were  fulfilled.  It 
is  true  she  would  have  exposed 
herself  to  the  wrath  and  ultimate 
chastisement  of  England,  but  cer- 
tainly at  one  time  she  had  the 
most  important  card  in  her  own 
hand,  had  she  had  the  courage  to 
play  it. 

The  moral  of  the  projected 
Spanish  marriage  is  that,  as  poli- 
tical, religious,  and  governing 
forces,  Protestantism  and  Roman 
Catholicism  are  antagonistic  to 
each  other,  and  can  never  be 
brought  into  harmony.  We  there- 
fore rejoice  that  the  advantages 
so  dearly  purchased  by  this  coun- 
try, and  which  centre  in  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  were  not  thrown 
away  by  the  consummation  of  a 
scheme  which  owed  its  origin  to 
the  wily  and  astute  Gondomar. 
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The  south  coast  of  Devon  is 
fringed  with  a  number  of  pretty 
watering-placesy  which,  until  the 
advent  of  the  railway,  existed  in 
a  state  of  primitive  simplicity  and 
absolute  quietude  and  seclusion. 
I  have  heard  the  story  of  an  old 
gentleman  who,  hunted  from  place 
to  place  by  the  encroaching  lines 
of  railway,  took  refage  in  a  for- 
lorn nook  of  South  Devon,  and 
that  the  remorseless  railway  came 
at  last,  and  ran  between  his  garden 
and  the  sea.  The  tradition  goes 
on  to  say  that  this  injured  indi- 
vidual committed  suicide.  At  the 
time  when  only  the  rumours  of  a 
railway  were  heard  in  the  South 
Hams,  as  the  southerly  part  of 
the  county  is  called,  and  that  in 
the  somewhat  mitigated  form  of 
an  atmospheric  railway,  there  were, 
living  in  a  seaside  cottage  of  a 
bungalow  description,  a  widow 
lady  and  her  two  children,  a  girl 
and  a  boy.  The  lady's  name  was 
Adeline  Roe,  and  it  will  be  as- 
sumed, for  the  purposes  of  this 
unvarnished  narrative,  that  her 
maiden  name  was  Doe.  This  is 
a  legal  story,  and  I  may  as  well 
take  as  names  the  two  famous 
old  English  names  which  were 
once  used  as  a  matter  of  form  in 
actions  of  ejectment,  although  the 
usage  of  the  nfimes  has  now  dis- 
appeared. Mrs.  Roe  was  one  of 
the  most  loving  and  beloved  of 
mothers.  She  was  the  most  care- 
ful and  conscientious  of  teachers. 
But  there  was  one  very  curious 
circumstance  about  her.  She  was 
never  known,  in  the  little  town 
•^nd   in    the  neighbourhood,    to 


have  spoken  of  her  husband.  Her 
children  never  heard  her  speak, 
of  their  father.  Personally  they 
recollected  nothing  whatever  of 
him.  As  children,  they  never 
spoke  of  a  subject  concemiog 
which  she  never  spoke  to  them. 
If  they  had  ever  done  so  there 
w£is  something  in  the  mother^s 
manner  which  repelled  inquiry. 
There  were  ill-natured  people 
who,  after  their  manner,  said  ill- 
natured  things ;  but  so  gracious 
and  kindly  was  the  lady,  so  pure 
her  life  and  spotless,  that  their 
ill-natured  remarks  fell  to  the 
ground.  It  was  all  very  well 
to  be  reticent  with  children,  who 
understand  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  reserve.  But  as  the 
children  grew  up,  and  they  asked 
questions  which  it  was  reasonable 
and  right  they  should  ask,  it 
became  very  difficult  for  her  to 
maintain  her  position  of  absolute 
silence.  She  never  volunteered 
any  remarks,  and  answered  as  few 
questions  as  possible.  She  was 
a  lady  who  could  never  tell  the 
slightest  conventional  fib,  or  even 
make  an  evasion,  without  a  height- 
ened colour  and  hesitating  voice. 
It  was  impossible  that  something 
or  other  should  not  leak  out 
When  her  daughter  was  married 
it  became  necessary  that  she 
should  give  the  name  and  occu- 
pation of  the  girl*s  father.  On 
the  marriage  register  the  name 
of  the  bride's  father  was  stated  as 
Richard  Roe,  Captain  R.N.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  there  had 
been  a  famous  sailor  of  the  name 
of  Roe  in  the  generation  before, 
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viiohad  obtained  a  great  naval 
liekrj  off  Cape  FiniBteney  and 
who  had  been  elerated  to  a  peer- 
agB  with  an  eatate  in  consequence ; 
and  it  became  an  object  of  can- 
odtjr  to  tbe  Roes  to  know  if  tbey 
were  in  any  -way  related  to  tbe 
&moua  EarL 

Bat  the  gentle  lady  died,  and 
made  no  sign*    The  son  had  long 
9ff)  ^tered  the  navy,  probably 
because,  from  early  life,  he  had 
been  brought  np  near  the  sea  and 
the  shipping,  and  perhaps,  also, 
becanse  it  was   in  the  blood,  a 
twMmitted   inherited  tendency. 
The  son  grow  np  to  manhood  and 
even  declined  towards  old  age  dur- 
ing hismother^s  lifetime ;  but  the 
mother  never  told  her  secret.     He 
became  a  distinguished  sailor  him- 
self, of  whom  his  country  had  just 
reason  to  be  proud.    The  mystery 
of  his  birth  had  ceased  to   be 
spoken  of;  but  it  was  a  mystery 
which  often  brooded  upon  his 
mind.    In  the  course  of  the  many 
yeus  of  his  intercourse  with  his 
mother  in  her  country  home  thero 
▼CTe   several    remarks    of    hers 
which  he   mentally   pieced    to- 
gether into    a   coherent  whole, 
and  which  were  sufficient  to  fur- 
mah  him  with  a  working  hypo- 
thesis for  the  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem.   He  had  also  been  led  by 
the  similarity  of  name  to  inquire 
into  the  history  of  the  famous 
£arl,  and  besides  the  public  docu- 
ments, which  became  a  portion  of 
the  historical  knowledge  of  the 
epoch,  circumstances  arose  which 
told  him  much  of  the  private  his- 
toTy  of  the  great  man.    He  had 
&c<^entally  made  friends  with  the 
EarFs  nearest  representatives.  He 
bad  been  enabled  to  view  some 
private  letters  of  his,  which  were 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  a 
great  library.     He  was  startled 
by  the  similarity  of  the  EarFs 
handwriting  to  his  own.     Stand- 
ing beneath  the  great  Earl's  por- 


trait, the  decided  likeness  that 
existed  between  himself  and  the 
portrait  greatly  impressed  the 
friends  who  were  present  and 
traced  the  similarity.  Being  per- 
mitted to  read  these  letters,  and 
having  various  conversations  with 
persons  who  knew  much  of  the 
Earl's  &mily  history,  he  found 
that  in  a  curious  way  that  history 
dovetailed  with  his  own.  To  say 
the  truth,  the  great  sea-captain 
had  been  something  of  a  martinet. 
He  was  an  unmarried  man,  but 
he  had  two  nephews,  to  the  elder 
or  the  survivor  of  whom  his  titleand 
estates  would  descend.  They  were 
entailed  by  law,  and  the  Earl 
could  not  withhold  i^e  inherit- 
ance, though  he  might  curtail  or 
abrogate  an  allowance.  Anyhow, 
he  seemed  to  rule  over  the  young 
men  with  an  absolute  domination. 
The  old  Earl  appeared  to  have 
been  an  absolute  woman-hater. 
This  was  the  more  unfortanate,  as 
the  tastes  of  the  nephew  were  al- 
together in  the  other  direction. 
There  was  evidence  that  he  was 
very  much  attached  to  a  young 
lady  of  the  name  of  Adeline,  and 
also  that  the  Earl  did  not  approve 
of  any  such  attachment.  But  the 
career  of  this  elder  nephew  was 
prematurely  cut  oS,  Seventeen 
years  before  the  great  Admiral 
died  himself,  Captain  Roe  lost  his 
footing  in  a  boat  while  in  har- 
bour, and  was  drowned.  It  was 
a  curious  fact  that  the  death  of 
this  Captain  Eoeat  sea  harmonised 
exactly  with  the  date  of  the  death 
of  the  Captain  Hoe  whom,  since  his 
sister's  wedding-day,  he  had  re- 
garded as  his  father.  Upon  his 
mother's  death  he  had  made  a  care- 
ful examination  of  all  her  letters, 
diaries,  and  relics,  and  found  that 
all  communications  from  her  hus- 
band had  ceased  about  that  date. 
There  were  only  two  other  Roes 
in  the  service,  and  by  an  exhaus- 
tive process — ^visiting  them  at  their 
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homes  and  inquiring  into   their 
histoiy — ^he  had  been  able  to  elimi- 
nate them  altogether    from  the 
range  of  possibilities.     Of  coarse 
the  fact  that  his  mother  had  given 
the  name  of  Captain  Eoe,  KN., 
as  his  father  would  not,  if  uncor- 
roborated, prove  the  fact  to  the 
world,  but  to  his  own  mind  it 
brought  ample  conviction.     Still 
there  were  two  facts  which  com- 
pletely staggered  the  honest  sim- 
ple mind  of  the  Admiral.     If  the 
young  captain  had  really  married 
his  mother,  when  were  they  mar- 
ried, and  where  was  the  certificate 
of    their    marriage  1     Again,    on 
what  possible  hypothesis  could  he 
explain  vrh^  his  mother,  in  every 
way  so  devoted  and  unselfish  a 
mother,  should  allow  the  title  and 
inheritance  to  lapse  &om  her  son, 
and  allow  so  many  weary  years  to 
go  by  without  completely  clearing 
that  good  name  which  is  always  so 
dear  to  a  woman's  heart  ?     More- 
over the  Admiral  was  troubled  by 
a  vision  of  wicked  lords  and  simple 
maidens,  and  he  thought  that  per- 
haps his  mother  had  during  many 
years  in  her  cottage  home  sought 
to  remove  a  bitter  memory  of  con- 
fiding trust  and  miserable  deceit 
Had  the  Admiral  been  gifted 
with  the  constructive  powers  of  a 
modern  novelist,  he  would  have 
foxmd  no  difficulty  in  elaborating 
a  theory  which  would  satisfactorily 
have  solved  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  case.     It  was  quite  possible 
that  her  husband   had    married 
her,  leaving  her  in  total  ignorance 
of  his  real  rank  and  expectations. 
It  was  quite  possible  that,  in  fear 
of  his  uncle's  resentment,  he  had 
exacted  a  solemn  promise  from 
her  that  she  would  never  divulge 
the  secret  of  her  marriage.     Very 
probably,  having  never  been  ab- 
solved from  that  promise,  she  con- 
sidered that  it  was  still  binding 
upon  her.    The  sudden  unexpect- 
ed death  broke  off  all  ties  with 


the  £ftmily  to  which  she  had  allied 
herself,  and  which  appeared.,    ac- 
cording   to  her  husband's     o'vm 
showing,  to  look  so  coldly    and 
shunningly  on  the  marriage.      Sh.o 
had  a  little  property  of  her 
which  had  subsequently  beert 
creased  by  an  opportune  legacy  ; 
and  being  a  woman  of  high  Inde- 
pendent spirit  she  resolved  to  Iiold 
aloof  &om  the  family,  which^  even 
in  her   husband's   case,  had   not 
treated  her  with  any  excess     of 
generosity.     Of  course  it  is   not 
possible  to  solve  completely  tlie 
secret  of  that  long  and  extraordi- 
nary silence.     In  all  probability, 
however,  it  was   in   some    such. 
reasons  that  might  be  guessed,  or 
in  a  combination  of  them,   that 
the  secret  of  the  silence  might  be 
found.     The  mystery  of  his   mo- 
ther's marriage  was  one  on  wKich. 
the  Admiral  often  dwelt ;  bat  he 
dwelt  upon  it  in  a  dreamy  specu- 
lative way  rather  than  with  any 
view  to  practical  results.     To  his 
mind  there  was  little  halo  of  ro- 
mance in  the  story ;  it  was  only 
a  bit  of  doubtful  family  history, 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
clear  up  once  and  for  ever,  and 
then  let  alone  again.     If  a  vision 
of  something  splendid  at   times 
loomed  across  the  Admiral's  hazy 
vision,  the  vision  was  connected 
with  prolonged  litigation  and  in- 
terminable   expenses.     And    so, 
although  the  Admiral  made  every 
inquiry,  and  gathered  and  put  to- 
gether every  bit  of  evidence  that 
he  could  collect,  he  rather  played 
with  the  subject  than  went  tho- 
roughly into  it;  and  conscious  per- 
haps  that  he  had  not  done  all 
that  he  might  have  done  before 
he  died,  he  put  the  evidence  he 
possessed  into  the  hands  of  his 
son,  and  begged  him  to  do  justice 
to  the  memory  of  his  own  mother 
and  the  gracious  silver-haired  lady 
whom  ti^e  grandson  just  remem- 
bered. 
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That  son  was  a  cleigyman,  lir- 
ingan  almost  idyllic  life  in  one 
of  tiie  sweetest  and  most  remote 
of  Eaglish  connties.    Happy  amid 
the  woods  and  streams  of  hiis  roial 
pazish,  with  the  rosiest  of  chil- 
dren and  most  loved  and  loving 
of  wives,  it  was  little,  indeed,  that 
he  asked  or  wished  for  from  the 
world.  It  was  not  likely  that  any 
aheration  of  condition  would  really 
add  to  their  happiness ;  and  he  had 
sense  enongh  to  know  that  any 
alteration  wonld  hardly  add  to 
his  own  happiness.     Bat  he  had 
received  the  legacy  of  a  sacred 
trast^  which  he  must  discharge  in 
bving  gratitude  to  the  dead ;  and 
he  had  also  a  duty  to  discharge  to 
the  children  who  would    come 
after  him.      He  took  the  most 
simple  and   direct  way,  which, 
rtnmgely  enough,  the  Admiral  had 
peisistentl  J  neglected  to  take.  He 
took  his  case,  with  all  its  proofs 
and  wants  of  proofs,  to  a  legal 
firm  of  the  very  highest  standing. 
The  lawyers  went  carefully  into 
the  matter.  They  found,  and  their 
opinion  was  sustained  hy  the  judg- 
ment of  counsel  who  were  really 
very  learned  in  the  law,  that  Cap- 
tain £oe,  K.N.,  was  the  nephew 
and  the  heir  to  the  title  and  estate 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Finisterre. 
The  identity  was  established  by 
a  great  variety  of   indisputable 
testimony,   which    left  the  fact 
altogether   unimpeachable.     But 
then  came  the  difficulty  of  prov- 
ing the  marriage.    There  was  no 
moral  doubt  on  the  subject,  as  the 
jonng  clergyman  justly  argued ; 
bat,  alas,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  1^  doubt.   In  fact^  while  the 
evidence  of  identity  was  absolute- 
ly overwhelming,  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  any  kind  of  evidence, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  prove   the 
allied  &ct  of  the  marriage.    It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
would  require  most  rigorous  proof 
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of  such  a  marriage.  There  was 
one  thing,  and  one  thing  only, 
which  could  establish  the  mar- 
riage beyond  any  possibility  of 
caviL  The  theory  of  a  Scotch 
marriage,  with  all  its  presump- 
tions and  uncertainty,  was  not  to 
be  thought  of,  unless  fSacts  pointed 
irresistibly  that  way.  And  there 
were  no  such  facts  in  existence. 
A  good,  downright,  old-fashioned 
parish  register  was  what  was  im- 
peratively wanted.  The  longer 
they  looked  at  matters,  the  more 
was  the  necessity  apparent.  In 
fact  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the 
whole  case  entirely  hinged  on  the 
discovery  of  such  a  register,  li 
such  a  register  was  discovered,  the 
claim  to  the  peerage  would  pos- 
sess an  irresistible  strength.  If 
such  a  marriage-register  could 
not  be  discovered,  the  whole  claim 
would  infallibly  collapse. 

'It  must  have  happened  in 
something  like  this  way,'  said 
Wniiam  Roe.  'He  must  have 
been  staying  with  some  people, 
or  taken  lodgings,  in  a  quiet 
out-of-the-way  neighbourhood,  or 
she  may  have  been  staying  with 
friends  in  such  a  neighbourhood. 
That  would  have  given  them  the 
amount  of  legal  residence  which 
would  entitle  them  to  banns  or 
license.  Then  they  would  get 
married  as  quietly  as  possible,  and 
he  would  leave  his  wife  in  the  same, 
or  in  some  similar,  quiet  spot, 
while  he  went  on  his  sea-cruises. 
I  must  say  I  think  it  dreadfully 
unfair  to  the  wife.' 

'  I  think  it  so  very  selfish,'  said 
the  good  wife, '  for  people  under 
any  circumstances  to  make  clan- 
destine marriages.  I  daresay  that 
when  your  poor  grandfather  was 
drowned,  his  widow  continued  for 
months  and  months  without  know- 
ing that  she  was  a  widow.  And 
then  there  is  a  misconstruction 
and  want  of  charity  during  life ; 
and  after  death  there  comes  all 
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this  tmcertainty  and  heart-bom- 
ing  and  litigation.  It  is  all  very 
fine  and  romantic  to  get  married 
secretly;  but  I  think  there  is 
nothing  like  the  good  old-fashioned 
way — to  have  your  banns  pub- 
lished on  three  following  Sun- 
days, a  wedding-breakfast  for  your 
friends,  and  a  wedding  for  all  the 
world,' 

'  You  have  not  read  Aristotle, 
my  love,'  answered  her  husband ; 
'but  Aristotle,  who  as  a  rule  is 
very  much  opposed  to  expense 
and  profusion,  thinks  that  on  an 
occasion  like  a  marriage  there 
ought  to  be  a  display.  Such  a 
display  insures  a  publicity  which 
ought  always  to  be  associated 
with  marriage,  and  prevents  such 
an  awful  amount  of  future  fuss  as 
that  in  which  we  shall  be  living 
for  some  time  to  come.' 

'  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,' 
said  the  lady.  *  I  have  not  had 
any  novel  from  Mudie's  all  this 
summer  which  is  really  so  sensa- 
tional as  this  bit  of  our  own  family 
history.' 

'  It  IB  very  strange,  and  history 
is  strange.  I  often  think  of  the 
great  day  of  the  fight  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  where  my  great-grand- 
father stood  to  his  guns  through 
the  smoke  of  battle  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  and  little  thought  that 
he  was  earning  peerage  and  pension 
for  himself  and  his  descendants.' 

'I  suppose,  William,  that 
penny  papers  and  the  Eadical 
members  think  that  peerages  and 
pensions  for  great  services  in  war 
are  very  wrong?' 

'  That  is  quite  a  mistake,  wifie. 
The  State  lays  out  no  public  money 
to  greater  profit  What  would 
the  services  be  if  they  offered  no 
great  prizes)  Shall  every  great 
lawyer,  and,  indeed,  every  trades- 
man, have  a  chance  of  fortune,  and 
no  such  chance  be  given  to  the 
soldier  and  sailor,  who  make  law 
and  trade  possible  for  us  ?    There 


is  no  profession  that  has  sach  fe-^ 
prizes  as  that  of  arms.  Xliej 
should  be  given  ungrudginglj 
and  in  ampler  proportions.' 

And  then  the  conversation 
drifted  away  from  generals  to  par 
ticulars.  Such,  a  splendid  chance 
could  not  exist  without  exciting 
some  hopes  and  fears.  A  his- 
toric  peerage  is  a  great  thing,  and 
even  if  disendowed  it  is  still  a 
great  thing,  and  the  nation  at 
large  will  always  desire  it  to  retain 
its  lustre  and  its  associations. 

And    now  the    whole  matter 
became  centred  on  the  dLscovery 
of  the  marriage  register.     £ven 
an  entry  in  an  old  family  Bihle  is 
not  to  be  despised.  In  fact,  lawyers 
have  a  very  good  opinion  of  an  old 
family  Bible  as  a  bifc  of  evidence. 
A  tombstone  is  a  good  article  of 
legal   furniture.     But  a    regular 
marriage  entry,  with    names   of 
bride  and  bridegroom  and  clergy- 
man  and  attesting  TntnessesTis 
best  of  alL     It  was  impossible  not 
to  believe  that  there  had  been  s 
proper  marriage.    Everybody  who 
knew  Adeline  must  have   been 
assured  of  that.    Her  descendants, 
to  whom  her  name  was  little  more 
than  a  tradition,  felt  sure  of  that. 
And  as  there  was  a  marriage,  so 
necessarily  there  must  be  some- 
where a  registration  of  the  mar- 
riage.    There  must  be  an  attempt 
to  find  that  entry  amid  the  mil- 
lions of  entries  that  exist  through- 
out the  country. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  recourse  was  had  to  the 
second  column  of  the  Times.  One 
more  addition  was  made  to  that 
mysterious  medley  of  advertise- 
ments, which  has  added  so  greatly 
to  the  social  puzzles  of  Christen- 
dom. But  though  the  advertise- 
ment appealed  to  all  the  world,  it 
was  not  so  certain  that  it  would 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  parish 
parsonsand  parish  clerks,  who  con- 
stitute that  particular  portion  of 
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the  worid  to  'whom  the  adyertiae- 
sent  was  addressed.  Aa  a  role  the 
paziali  clerk  goes  in  for  a  penny 
paper,  and  the  British  parson  is 
itttalwaysable  to  afford  the  luxury 
of  the  lordly  Times. 

*You  had  better  tiy  the  JEeeU- 
dtutieal  Gassettey  said  the  shrewd 
lawyer,  the  head  of  the  firm  whom 
Mr.  Eoe  was  employing.     '  Erery 
parnon  reads    tiie  Ecclesiastical 
Qozette.    It  is  sent  gratis  to  them 
all;  and  the  parsons  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  reading  it  right 
through  to  the  last  word,  adver- 
tiaements  and  alL' 
'  Not  half  a  bad  idea,'  said  Boe. 
'  There  is  a  science  in  advertis- 
ing,' continned  the  lawyer, '  which 
even  advertisers  do  not  often  an- 
deistand.    In    advertising    there 
must  be  one   of  two  things  to 
attract  attention^     Either    your 
advertisement  mnat  be  continaons, 
or  nearly  continnons,  and  in  that 
case  the  newspaper  reader  becomes 
accostomed  to  it,  and  takes  it  up 
into  his  mental  system ;  or   the 
advertisement  ita^  most  be  so 
ftziking  that  it  arrests  the  atten- 
tion and  makes  an  impression  on 
the  imagination.* 
'  Jnst  so.' 

'  Well,  if  yon  offer  a  very  laige 
leward  for  a  very  small  article — a 
tme  extract  from  a  parish  register 
—I  have  no  donbt  but  you  will  set 
hondreds  of  eyes  at  work.  Five 
hnndred  pounds  for  five  minutes' 
wntii^,  after  houiB  of  search 
which  might  be  done  by  any  one 
nnder  direction,  would  not  be  a 
had  morning's  work  for  any  parson 
in  the  land.' 

Bo  an  advertisement  was  in« 
Berted  in  the  EedesiasUcal  Chxzette^ 
offering  fiYQ  hundred  pounds  for 
the  diacovory  of  the  marriage  of 
Richard  Boe  and  Adeline  Doe. 

Otur  story  now  shifts  to  the 
tinie  of  tint  tremendous  snow- 
stonawliieh  happened  laat  winter. 


Nowhere  had  it  been  more 
severe  than  in  the  region  of  the 
southern  downs.  The  whole  range 
*of  the  southern  downs,  from 
Beachy  Head  for  seventy  miles 
westwards,  was  covered  deeply 
by  the  snows.  The  snow  filled 
the  clefts  and  hollows,  and  the 
drifts  lay  many  feet  deep  about 
the  paths  and  the  ways  in  the 
little  villages  which  nestle  closely 
together  beneath  the  hills.  On 
such  a  day  each  parish  became 
absolutely  isolated,  and  almost 
each  house  in  each  pariah.  In 
the  parish  of  Southmoor  a  path 
had  been  scraped  from  thevicarage^ 
to  the  lych-gate,  and  £rom  the  lych- 
gate  to  the  western  porch,  or  the 
Gralilee,  to  speak  with  ecclesio- 
logical  accuracy,  and  also  to  the 
vestiy.  To  the  mind  of  the 
worthy  Vicar  of  Southmoor  the 
state  of  the  fabric  of  the  church 
had  occasioned  considerable  anx- 
iety. The  days  of  church-rates 
are  numbered,  and  churches  can 
no  longer  be  kept  in  repair  by 
compulsory  payments.  Neither 
was  it  a  rich  neighbourhood,  in 
which  any  sums  which  were  wanted 
might  be  easily  raised  among  good 
church-people.  That  heavy  mass 
of  superincumbent  snow  gave  the 
Bev.  DecimuB  Moxon  serious  ap- 
prehensions. He  had  reason  to 
believe  that  one  of  the  pinnacles 
of  the  tower  was  shaky ;  and  al- 
though the  roof  of  ^e  church 
might  be  sound — for  it  was  built 
in  the  glorious  old  days  when 
church-builders  built  with  a  single- 
hearted  view  to  the  solidarity  of 
their  work — ^yet  the  co  nparatively 
modem  addition  of  a  vestry  on 
the  western  side  had  unequivocally 
showed  signs  of  dilapidation,  and 
had,  indeed,  elicited  serious  re- 
marks from  the  Archdeacon  on 
the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  of 
inspection.  As  the  snow  had 
been  falling  all  one  day  and  alt 
the  next  night  and  all  the  next 
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day,  Mr.  Mozon  seriously  won- 
dered, as  he  took  his  candle  and 
went  upHstairs  to  bed,  how  far  the 
sacred  edifice  would  be  able  to 
withstand  the  unexpected  and 
frightful  stress.  The  memozy  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant  would  hardly 
furnish  the  record  of  such  another 
storm.  As  soon  as  the  boys  of 
the  school  had  '  cast  up  straight 
paths,'  being  incited  thereto  by 
previous  experiences  of  halfpence 
and  warm  drinks,  the  Eev.  the 
Incumbent)  accompanied  by  the 
fiftithful  clerk,  proceeded  to  count 
up  the  damages,  and  think  how 
things  might  best  be  repaired. 
As  they  faced  the  cold  wind  and 
the  flakes  still  falling,  though  not 
much  in  quality,  one  might  think 
of  Cowper's  lines  on  the  last 
smouldering  sparks  in  the  dying 
embers : 

^  There   goes   the  panon,  O  iUostrious 
spark, 
And  there,  scarce  less  illnstrious,  goes 
the  clerk!* 

The  fancy  occurred  to  the  Bey. 
Mrs.  Moxon,  as  she  watched  her 
large-sized  husband  bending  bo- 
fore  the  blast.  She,  good  lady, 
had  to  take  into  account  the 
serious  want  and  depriyation  that 
might  arise  in  the  parish  on 
account  of  this  unparalleled  snow- 
49torm.  She  thought  piteously, 
too,  of  the  sheep  that  might  be 
perishing  in  the  hollows  of  the 
downs.  Certainly  a  good  many 
of  the  poor  would  be  tiirown  out 
of  work,  and  there  would  be  great 
scope  for  firing,  blankets,  and  tea 
in  the  cottages.  And  then  there 
were  the  thoughts  of  the  Christ- 
mas accounts,  which  it  was  now 
time  to  settle ;  and  though  they 
would  all  be  settled,  things  were 
a  little  tight,  as  in  so  many  Eng- 
lish homes  in  these  hard  times, 
and  a  little  more  ease  in  income 
would  be  desirable. 

When  the  parson  arriyed  in 
the   yestry,   he  was    obliged  to 


admit  that  some  of  his  worst  ap- 
prehensions would  probably  be 
realised.  For  he  distinctty  re- 
cognised in  the  yestry  roof  a  hole 
that  admitted  daylight^  and 
through  this  hole,  drip,  drip,  drip, 
had  come  the  descending  snow 
of  the  last  seyenty-two  hours. 
The  Yicar  wondered  if  his  farmers 
would  subscribe  the  money  to  re- 
pair the  roof,  and  to  how  much 
the  cost  would  amount.  He  had 
a  yery  good  idea  of  the  mounting 
qualities  of  builders'.bills.  Then 
also  the  snow  had  &llen  on  a 
most  aggrayating  spot.  The  box 
containing  the  old  parish  registers 
was  exactly  beneath  the  dilapi- 
dated portion  of  the  roof.  The 
box  was  securely  padlocked ;  but, 
alas,  there  was  a  large  hole,  and 
a  hole  that  threatened  constantly 
to  grow  larger,  in  the  lid  of  the 
box.  If  any  one  had  taken  a 
measuring  line,  with  the  purpose 
prepense  of  inserting  one  end  in 
the  hole  of  the  roof  and  the  other 
end  in  the  hole  of  the  lid  of  the 
box,  the  matter  could  not  haye 
been  adjusted  with  greater  exact- 
ness. The  Yicar  was  a  man  who 
prided  himself  on  the  order,  neat- 
ness, and  safety  of  his  registers, 
and  the  knowledge  that  a  stream 
of  snow  had  fallen  into  this  high- 
ly yenerated  box  was  a  circum- 
stance which  filled  him  with  regret 
and  annoyance. 

'  This  will  never  do,  Jones,'  said 
the  Yicar,  in  a  remorseful  way. 
*  There  has  been  more  damage  done 
here  within  the  last  few  days  than 
in  the  whole  of  the  century.  We 
must  inspect  matters  carefully, 
oyerhaul  damages,  and  see  what 
is  best  to  be  done.' 

The  key  of  the  chest  was 
promptly  produced,  and  the  pre- 
cious books  were  taken  out,  to  be 
wiped,  examined,  and  cared  for 
by  the  judicious  Yicar.  There 
they  lay  before  him — the  three 
yolumes  which    constituted  the 
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epitome  of  the  life  and  the  sncces- 
BTe  generations  of  the  hamlet — 
the  looks  of  the  marriages,  deaths, 
aod  haptisms.     One  or  two  of 
these  were  good  hide-hound  vol- 
mnes,  which  had  saccessfollj  re- 
sisted the  inroads  of  the  elements. 
Hiis,  however,  was  not  the  case 
with  the  roister  of  marriages, 
which  was  found  to  he  very  damp 
and  considerahlj  discoloured.    In- 
deed, real  mischief  was  done  to 
the  part  of  the  hook  immediately 
underneath  the  two  holes.    For- 
tunately the  unused  part  of  the 
book  lay  uppermost,  and  here,  if 
there  had  been  any  writing,  it 
must  have  been  spoilt  and  render- 
ed undecipherable.     Even  when 
the  written  part  was  arrived  at, 
the  dampness  had  penetrated  and 
here  and  there  blurred  the  writing. 
The  Yicar  laid  the  book  upon  the 
vestry  table  and  eagerly  scruti- 
nised it.    As  he  went  backwards 
page  after  page  with  minute  care, 
he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  dis- 
colooration  grew  less  and  less,  and 
the    entries    gradually    assumed 
their  normal  appearance.     There 
is  something  in  looking  over  a 
pariah  register  which  is  indescrib- 
ably   interesting    to    a    parish 
clergyman.     There    is  poor    old 
Jem  Murton  whom  he  buried  the 
other  day.    If  the  parish  is  a  small 
one,  it  is  not  so  many  pages  back- 
ward till  you  come  to  Jem  Mur- 
ton's  wedding,  nor  so  many  pages 
backward  still  till  you  come  to 
the  humble  chronicle  of  his  birth. 
The  Yicar  looks  at  the  signature 
ofthe  officiating  ministers.    There 
were  only  three  within  the  cen- 
tory.     The  last  man  had  been 
vicar   for  forty   years,  and  the 
nan   before  him   for  forty -£ve. 


Our  present  Yicar  was  a  man  who, 
as  his  parishioners  said,  '  enjoyed 
bad  health.'  It  was  much  to  be 
wished  that  he  really  could  ei\joy 
it.  He  grimly  speculated  whether 
his  own  final  entry  would  belong 
to  the  next  year  or  two,  or  whether 
he  would,  in  that  bracing  air, 
emulate  their  longevity. 

Bat  while  his  eye  wandered 
over  the  register,  he  met  with  an 
entry  that  puzzled  him  exceeding- 
ly. It  was  familiar,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  unfamiliar.  The 
names  were  not  names  that  he 
associated  with  the  parish.  And 
yet  they  were  names  which  held 
a  distinct  place  of  their  own  in 
his  recollection.  It  was  the  regis- 
ter of  the  marriage  of  Eichard 
Boe  and  Adeline  Doe.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  fine  and 
familiar  Boman  hand  ofthe  offici- 
ating clergyman.  The  names  of 
the  witnesses  were  familiar  to  him. 
They  had,  of  course,  long  gone 
to  their  rest;  but  their  children 
and  grandchildren  were  still  in 
the  parish,  and  could  attest  the 
handwriting.  This  was  the  regis- 
ter, beyond  all  dispute,  wMch 
was  advertised  in  the  ijcclesictstical 
Gazette,  and  which — comfortable 
thought !;— would  bring  a  reward 
of  five  hundred  pounds  to  the 
lucky  discoverer. 

'  The  case  is  virtually  concluded,' 
said  the  great  lawyer  as  he  grasped 
his  friend's  hand.  '  I  salute  you 
at  once  as  Lord  Yiscount  Fmis- 
terre.' 

But  I  very  much  question 
whether  my  lord  and  lady  were 
better  pleased  with  their  peerage 
than  were  the  worthy  Moxons 
with  the  five  hundred  pounds 
yielded  by  the  old  parish  register. 
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Thb  weather  was  charming.  A 
cloudless  sky,  a  biilliant  sun,  and 
the  month  that  in  which  the  trees 
are  in  fuller  and  more  luxuriant 
foliage  than  at  any  other  period 
of  the  year.  Certainly  the  tem- 
perature was  slightly  too  high 
for  comfort,  more  especially  when 
walking  and  hill-climbing.  But, 
neyerthelessi '  the  upper  ten'  of  a 
Somersetshire  village  came  to  the 
decision  that  a  picnic,  with  the 
sun  at  80°  in  the  shade,  and  at  a 
spot  matchless  for  its  command 
of  magnificent  views,  but  power- 
fully suggestive  of  sunstroke,  being 
entirely  destitute  of  shade  unless 
you  were  to  poke  your  head  into 
a  gorse-bush,  was  the  thing  of  all 
others  to  be  desired. 

Now  the  vicar  and  the  squire 
of  the  pansh  being  business-like 
practiced  men,  all  requisite  ar- 
rangements were  promptly  and 
systematically  made,  the  day  and 
hour  fixed,  Barton  Rocks  selected 
as  the  spot,  the  commissariat  de- 
partment committed  to  competent 
managers,  and  a  list  of  guests  to 
be  invited  drawn  out 

The  day  arrived,  bringing  with 
it  an  increased  intensity  of  tem- 
perature. The  slight  breezes  that 
had  been  so  refreshing  throughout 
the  previous  week  had  dropped. 
The  air  seemed  in  motion,  so  lare- 
fied  was  it  by  the  intense  heat ; 
but  all  said  it  was  just  the  wea- 
ther for  a  picnic,  at  the  same 
time  carefully  disguising  within 
their  own  breasts  the  dire  and 
boding  misgivings  with  which 
they  contemplated  a  walk  of  two 
riiles,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  climb 

^  t>*  '       "^hich   certainly. 


in  some  places,  were  not  many- 
degrees  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Such  of  the  picnickers  as  were  tlie 
proud  possessors  of  carriage  or  of 
saddle-horse  went  by  a  more  cir- 
cuitous and  practicable  route.  I 
was  amongst  the  pedestrians.  We 
started  a  very  merry  party,  con- 
sidering the  almost  vertical  rays 
of  the  sun;  but  we  all  pronounced 
it  'delightful,'  and  passed  our 
handkerchiefs  over  our  faces  with 
unwonted  frequency.  The  two 
miles  on  the  flat  were  traveraed 
with  tolerable  comfort;  a  halt 
was  then  called,  and  we  rested  a 
while  to  recruit  before  tackling 
the  clamber  up  the  ascent.  Then 
came  *  the  tug  of  war.*  The  turf 
was  short,  crisp,  and  slippery, 
starred  over  with  the  dwarf  circu- 
lar thistle  so  £Guniliar  to  all  lovers 
of  the  common  objects  of  the 
country.  These  thistles,  how- 
ever fair  to  look  upon  when,  bathed 
in  dew,  they  bask  in  the  genial 
glow  of  a  bright  summer  morning, 
assume  a  widely  different  aspect 
from  another  point  of  view,  when 
the  dewdrops  have  fainted  and 
faded  into  nothingness  under  the 
ardent  rays  of  the  sun.  Their 
prickles,  always  aggressive,  have 
been  strengthened  and  refireshed 
by  the  grateful  draught  of  the 
previous  night,  and  stiffen  them- 
selves out  with  redoubled  pene- 
trative power.  When,  therefore, 
the  thermometer  indicates  80°  in 
the  shade,  in  their  ubiquity  and 
capabilities  for  annoyance  they 
become  objects  to  be  looked  out 
for,  and  to  be  marked  and 
shunned  by  the  thin-skinned  way- 
farer.   The  minute  but  lancet-Hke 
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pcnniB  inflict  stings  of  a  natoie 
BO  peealiar  as  to  be  only  adequate- 
Ij  compared  with  the  probable 
lesoltB  of  a  well-meaning  bat  ill- 
sdTised  attempt  to  caress  a  healthy 
porenpine  of  abnormally  developed 
qniilla.  We  were  destined  to  be- 
eome  personally  acqusdnted  with 
tiieir  irritant  attributes  by  practi- 
cal experience. 

The  younger  and  more  thought- 
less of  the  party  proposed  a 
]no?e,  and  we  started.  All  ex- 
claimed how  much  easier  it  was 
than  we  had  thought,  and  how 
much  better  than  that  long  tiring 
walk,  with  its  eternal  white  glare, 
clouds  of  dust,  &c. 

Thus  we  interchanged  congratu- 
lations ;  but  gradually  the  obser- 
Tations  became  fewer  and  further 
between,  given  out  in  gasps  and 
puffs,  like  tlie  wind  escaping  from 
a  church  organ.  Yet  still,  strug- 
gling gamely,  we  laughed  hysteri- 
cally, saying,  '  How  gipsy-like  I 
Don't  yon  think  so,  now  ?' 

Eccentric  sounds,  hard  to  be 
expressed  in  letters — a  something 
between  a  sob,  a  sigh,  and  agroan — 
began  to  be  audible.  In  considera- 
tion, perhaps,  for  these,  I,  with 
some  others  who  were  in  advance, 
looked  back,  and  entertained  our- 
selves with  a  critical  observation 
of  the  rest  of  the  party,  arduously 
employed  in  disentangling  them- 
selves firom  the  close  embraces  of 
the  blackberry  'runners,'  post- 
poning the  extraction  of  sundry 
thorns  until  a  more  convenient 
season  and  a  theatre  of  operation 
more  suitable. 

Some  circumspection  was  re- 
quisite in  the  upward  journey, 
since  ever  and  anon  an  obnoxious 
boulder,  encountered  unawares, 
sent  the  too  careless  climber  stag- 
gering back  some  distance,  the 
hands,  in  the  case  of  a  fall — ^and 
such  were  neither  few  nor  far  be- 
tween— grasping  recklessly  the 
fint  oome-ai-able  holdfast^  while 


the  body  elided,  not  precisely  on 
its  back,  until  such  times  as  the 
groping  feet  were  brought  up  by 
rock,  or  root,  or  bush.  At  last,  hav- 
ing reached  the  top,  we  forecomers 
gratefully  sank  down  to  rest,  cast- 
ing the  while  pitying  glances  on 
the  unfortunates  still  toiling  ex- 
celsior-wards. Of  course  as  this 
was  not  one  of  your  every-day 
picnics,  but  rather  intended  to  be 
something  more  refined — a  kind 
oi  alfresco  banquet,  indeed — ^the 
ladies'  toilettes  were  somewhat 
more  elaborate,  their  *  get-up'  (to 
use  a  vulgar  phrase)  was  more  ar- 
tistic, than  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions. That  all  had,  more  or  less, 
suffered  in  the  climb  was  easily 
apparent  as  each  reached  the 
rendezvous.  More  especially  was 
it  perceivable  in  the  matter  of 
headdresses.  Alas  for  the  false 
hair  1  Some,  hanging  suspended 
by  the  friendly  elastic  to  the  base 
of  the  skull,  jumped  spasmodi- 
cally up  and  down  at  each  step 
forward  of  the  fair  owner.  Others 
had  emigrated  to  the  side  of  the 
head,  hat  or  bonnet  sympatheti- 
cally immigrating  in  obedience  to 
that  law  of  Nature  which  abhors 
a  vacuum.  One  nymph  appear- 
ed on  a  rocky  ledge,  dishevelled 
as  to  her  silky  locks,  and  hat- 
less,  her  piquant  head-covering 
bowling  merrily  yards  adown  the 
slopes  and  away  below  ! 

And  now  the  walking  contin- 
gent of  our  party  was  assembled, 
nothing  loth  to  'rest  and  be 
thankful.'  For  a  while  no  sound 
broke  the  silence  but  sighs — not 
altogether  *  whispers  on  the  breeze' 
— honest  pantings,  and  stertorous 
breathings  closely  approximating 
to  snorts  from  some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  not  studied  Bant- 
ing. Presently,  exhausted  nature 
being  somewhat  recruited,  there 
were  mo  vementshitheT  and  thither, 
the  ladies  breaking  off  in  little 
coteries ;  the  gentlemen,  as  is  en 
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rigle  at  the  commencement  of  all 
festlvitiesy  in  hall  or  on  lawn, 
'hnng  fire/  remaining  'remote, 
unfriended,  solitary,  slow.'  The 
conyenient  gorse-clumps  were  ex- 
temporised into  screens  and  dress- 
ing-rooms, wherein  such  'wise 
virgins'  as  had  brought  needles 
and  thread  with  them  were  being 
piteously  implored  to  render  help 
to  the  '  foolish'  ones.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  shade  there 
was  none  from  bush  or  bower  or 
tree,  the  gorse  seldom  rising  a 
yard  from  the  soil;  but  a  low 
boundary  wall,  rudely  constructed 
of  fiat  stones  laid  at  haphazard, 
ran  in  a  serpentine  direction  for 
a  long  distance,  affording,  in  some 
sort,  a  screen  wherewith  to  fend 
off  the  glaring  sunbeams. 

With  our  backs  against  the 
wall,  our  bodies  forming  the  two 
sides  of  a  triangle,  we  sat  in  a 
long  row,  eyery  eye  strained  to 
the  point  where  the  riding  party 
was  expected  to  appear.  At  length 
we  were  gladdened  by  the  sight 
of  a  horse's  head  appearing  above 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  anon  a 
wagonette  full  of  a  merry  party, 
without  thorns  or  lacerations  or 
dishevelments,  and  (to  the  ire  of 
the  fair  pedestrians)  with  unr 
ruffled  toilettes,  drove  gaily  up. 
A  phaeton  succeeded,  which,  in 
its  turn,  was  followed  by  a  pony- 
chaise,  a  dog-cart,  a  'sociable,' 
and  a  couple  of  open  flies.  These 
various  conveyances  were  flanked 
by  a  sprinkling  of  equestrians. 
Last,  but  decidedly  not  least, 
arrived  the  much  desiderated 
commissariat  cart,  quieting  by  its 
advent  the  anxious  cares  of  many, 
whilst  administering  a  fillip  to 
their  impatience  to  be '  up  and  at' 
its  toothsome  freight 

Of  course  every  tongue  was 
loosed ;  of  course  every  one  (the 
ladies  more  especially)  talked  at 
once,  *  eagerly  and  loud ;'  of  course 
no  one  paid  the  least  attention  to 


what  his  neighbour  had  to  say^ 
being  for  the  nonce  bent  on  the 
burden  of  his  own  theme.  A 
slight  acerbity,  the  ofiispring  of 
sun  and  hill  and  thorn,  might 
possibly  have  been  detected  in 
the  tone  and  manner  of  the  walk- 
ing party ;  but  as  no  one  seemed 
a  whit  the  worse  for  this,  it  did 
not  perhaps  so  much  matter.  A 
spotj  verdant,  level,  in  every  way 
favourable,  was  selected  for  the 
ordering  of  the  luncheon,  and  the 
feast  was  promptly  spread.  Ham- 
pers were  disembowelled ;  a  deli- 
cious claret-cup,  on  whose  incar- 
nadined surface  floated  refreshing- 
ly the  thrice-welcome  blocks  of 
ice,  was  concocted  secundum  artem  ; 
and  '  all  the  delicacies  of  the  sea- 
son' (within  reach  and  meani) 
presently  strewed  the  tnrl 

Youthful  spirits  became  yet 
more  buoyant  at  the  pleasant 
vision,  and  grave  faces  relaxed 
somewhat  of  their  quondam  seve- 
rity.  Old  General  P.  assumed 
the  post  of  commanding  officer, 
and  having  summoned  us  to  the 
parade-ground,  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  to  see  if  his  whole  force 
was  duly  mustered. 

All   *told  off*   but  one;   the 

absentee  being  the  Vicar  of ^ 

a  bachelor  divine,  and  the  coveted 
alike  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish 
virgins,  by  whom  his  temporary 
absence  was  now  mourned  and 
his  coming  eagerly  looked  for. 

The  feast  was  spread,  the  grace 
was  not  said,  and  idl  the  jaws  (and 
tongues)  wagged  merrily.  Pre- 
sently, in  the  far  distance,  was 
descried  a  prancing  steed  spuming 
the  turf  with  flying  hoof.  Every 
one  at  once  recognised  the  well- 
mounted  clerical  laggard.  His 
appearance  left  nothing  to  wish 
for,  and  a  sigh  of  relief  firom 
many  a  gentle  spinster^s  bosom 
confessed, '  Better  late  than  nevcr.^ 

It  occurred  to  more  than  one 
of  the  gentlemen  that  the  Vicar 
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yns  riding  laiher  faster  than  he 
iD%ht  qnite  hare  wished;  they 
thoefore  stood  at  attention, 
earefblly  scanning  the  horse  and 
its  ridsr  as  they  came  bounding 
towards  their  bonm.  The  ladies 
assumed  fresh  attitades  and  poses 
jstmore  graceful^  as  they  lounged 
njmph  -  like  on  the  emerald 
Bwaid. 

^ow  the  gay  cayalier,  who 
was  witching  our  little  world 
on  the  hill  *  with  his  noble  horse- 
nansbip/  was  not  (for  how  could 
he  bef)  altogether  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  tender  and  unflagging  in- 
terest taken  in  his  every  word 
and  deed  by  his  &ir  neighbours ; 
neither  was  he  so  unskilled  in 
the  ways  of  women  as  to  be  ignor- 
ant that  they  dressed  ^t  him, 
nniled  (not  laughed)  at  him,  talk- 
ed at  him ;  even,  I  fear,  were 
moie  frequent  church-goers  at 
him.  Our  reverend  knight  was 
a  good  horseman — ^for  a  parson — 
and,  naturally  wishing  to  improve 
the  occasion,  he  proposed  within 
himself  to  make  his  dSbut  with 
klat;  so,  riding  with  loose  rein, 
liand  low,  and  toes  daintily 
halanced  in  the  stirrups,  he  came 
'sailing  o'er  the  mead/  But  die 
eliUr  visum  :  the  strain  of  Arab 
Uood  in  the  little  mare's  veins 
was  all  afire  with  the  rapidity  of 
her  course ;  and  as  she  smelt  the 
fragrant  turf  that  gave  and  sprang 
tmder  her  small  hoofs,  she  tossed 
her  head  in  wild  glee,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  curb 
was  a  bore,  and  the  bore  was  not 
to  be  borne.  She  thought  upon 
lier  sires — ^free  as  air  in  the  desert 
—and,  spuming  control,  dashed 
forward,  clearing  the  low  stone 
wall  like  an  antelope,  when  the 
totally  unexpected  apparition  of 
a  large  white  cloth  spread  upon 
the  turf  brought  her  up  suddenly 
'with  so  abrupt  a  jerk,  that  the 
derUy  exquisite,  describing  a 
panbola  over  her  blood-like  head, 


descended — well,  certainly  not 
upon  his  feet.  He  eat  on  the  soft 
turf,  and  gazed  around  on  the 
encircling  sympathetic  faces  as 
gazes  one  awakening  from  a  per- 
plexing dream.  The  ladies  were 
ravished  with  despair,  refusing  to 
be  consoled;  the  brutes  of  men 
were  merely  politely  concerned. 

Assuming  the  perpendicular 
with  an  agility  that  was  extremely 
reassuring,  the  Yicar  replied  good- 
humouredly  to  the  numerous  and 
varied  inquiries  as  to  whether  he 
was  hurt,  shaken,  frightened,  &c. 
The  rider  being  safe  and  sound, 
the  steed  next  claimed  attention. 
She  had  stood  perfectly  quiet,  re- 
garding the  proceedings  with  a 
lazy  air  of  utter  indifference ;  but 
now,  as  her  master  advanced 
with  persuasive,  loving,  coaxing 
voice  and  outstretched  hand,  she 
receded,  backing  step  by  step. 

To  his  endearing  epithets  she 
replied  with  a  toss  of  her  head; 
his  futile  endeavours  to  grasp  the 
bridle  were  frustrated  with  a 
malicious  celerity.  'Twas  all  in 
vain  that  he  essayed  to  lure  her 
with  a  luscious  apple;  for  once 
the  fruit  had  lost  its  mystic  spell 
over  the  female  eye  and  mind,  and 
the  dainty  mare  merely  sidled  to- 
wards a  flock  of  southdowns, 
who  were  coming  inquisitively 
forward  in  battle  array.  Some 
of  the  party  now  thought  it  time 
to  offer  themselves  as  cobperators 
in  the  endeavour  to  recapture  this 
pretty  rebel. 

I  omit  a  few  trifling  details, 
and  go  on  to  say  that  after  in- 
specting the  southdowns  the 
exhilarated  steed  started  off  at  a 
brisk  trot;  'the  trot  became  a 
gallop  soon,'  and  a  regular  chase 
began. 

Of  course  all  the  gentlemen 
joined  in  it  con  amore;  two  or 
three  coachmen  and  grooms  and 
several  dogs  lent  their  sweet  voic^ 
to  swell  the  hunting-chorus,  and 
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there  was  presently  a  goodly  Tan- 
ning and  racing  on  the  lone  hill- 
sides. 

To  those  who  know  anything 
of  the  geography  of  the  Mendips, 
the  difficulties  of  such  a  chase 
over  such  a  country  will  imme- 
diately suggest  themselves;  but 
for  the  benefit  of  such  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  locality  and  its 
characteristic  features  I  will 
sketch  it  in  brief. 

This  particular  point,  then,  the 
halting-place  (and  proposed  ban- 
queting-scene)  of  the  party,  was 
a  plateau  of  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mUe  in  circumference;  be- 
yond, for  a  long  distance,  the 
'  lay  of  the  land'  was  alternately 
steep  ascent  and  deep  decline, 
dell,  valley,  and  ravine,  until, 
arriving  at  Crook's  Peak  (the 
highest  point  of  the  Mendips),  a 
sharp  descent  takes  you  into  the 
village  of  L .  Kindly  pic- 
ture to  yourselves,  O  discriminat- 
ing readers,  this  pleasant  tramp- 
uig-ground  so  admirably  adapted 
for  pedestrian  achievement  1  The 
furze-bushes  here  and  there  and 
everywhere ;  or  where  they  were 
not,  their  places  were  ably  filled 
by  huge  blocks  and  masses  of 
stone,  fretted  and  pierced  into 
such  grotesque  and  weird  shapes 
by  the  action  of  water  ages  ago, 
that  it  seemed  a  very  Golgotha 
replete  with  the  petrified  remains 
of  antediluvian  monsters.  Head- 
ing towards  this  latter  point 
gaily  scampered  the  light-hearted 
horse  at  ^  a  long  slow  gallop,  which, 
it  was  evident,  could  tire'  the 
hunter's  zeal  and  her  master's  ire; 
thus  ran  the  noble  steed  '  far  from 
the  madding  crowd,'  who  panted 
vainly  in  the  rear.  The  little 
mare  evidently  intended  taking 
Crook's  Peak  en  rotf ^6;  it  occurred, 
therefore,  to  several  wily  ones,  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  sagacity, 
to  strive  to  arrive  there  fi.rst  by 
a  slightly  different  line ;   but,  to 


their  chagrin  and  di^^ust,  the 
capricious  equine  beauty  altered 
her  mind,  and,  bounding  like  an 
antelope  over  stick,  stock,  and 
stone,  clearing  gorse-clump  and 
boulder  alike,  went  thundering 
down  the  steep  incline,  and  pre- 
sented herself  to  the  amazed  view 
of  the  sorely  perturbed  dwellers 

in  L .     The    slopes    above, 

dotted  here  and  there  with  runners, 
stumblersy  tumblers,  rollers^  and 
sliders,  presented  an  appearance 
at  once  novel  and  remarkable, 
and  the  wonder  waxed  and  the 

perplexity  grew  in  L thereat. 

Clatter,  clatter  dashed  the  run- 
away through  the  little  hamlet; 
helter-skelter,  yet  not  exactly  at 
her  heels,  ran  and  perspired  the 
pursuing  picnickers;   that  is,  at 
least,  such  of  them  as,  being  males, 
were   in   condition.      Labourers, 
small  boys,  yelling  yelping  curs, 
each  and  all  joined  the   chase, 
with  ponderous  tread  and  uncouth 
shout,  and  '  the  hunt  was  up'  with 
a  vengeance.     The  report  circu- 
lated anon  that  an  evil-doer  had 
stolon  a  horse;  therefore,  with 
laudable  promptitude,  the   local 
constabulary  turned  out  to  a  man, 
I  might  say  to  the  man,  as  '  the 
force'  consisted  of  a  single  &i 
jolly  functionary,  who  could  not 
run,  indeed,  but  gesticulated  with 
ten  police-power  vehemence,  and 
brandished  his  staff,  threatening 
the  utmost  rigours  of  the  law. 
After  a  fine  uninterrupted  run  of 
nearly  two  hours,  the  light-heeled 
steed  was  captured  in  a  lane  which 
had  no  outlet;  and  the  puffing, 
panting,  exhausted  runners  began 
the  return  march  to  the  deserted 
damsels  and  sympathising  spins- 
terhood  and  the  more  ancient  gen- 
tlemen on   the    picnic-hilL     As 
the  weary  cavalcade,  all  toil-  and 
travel-stained,    wound    round   a 
point  of  the  heights,  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  anxious  watchers ; 
white    handkerchie&    and    fur 
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hands  jet  whiter  were  waved,  and 
foima,  sweet  and  otiherwiae,  wexe 
naaed  in  acclaims  of  welcome. 

A  general  strategic  movement 
on  the  banqnetii^-groand   now 
commenced.     Alas,  &e  necessity 
of  leaving  a  responsible  person  in 
charge  bad  never  occarred  to  any 
one-,  in  conaeqnence  the  harrow- 
ing spectacle  that  met  the  (liter- 
ally) ravished  gaze  of  the  hnngry 
and  expectant    throng    was    as 
enieUy  disappointing  as  it  was  dis- 
agreeably surprising.     The  south- 
downa  before  mentioned  being  of 
an  inquiring  torn  of  mind,  and 
eneoontering  no  let  or  hindrance, 
indulged  their  reasonable  desire 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
feast     After  picking  their  way 
daintQy  through  the  labyrinth  of 
diBhes,  their  natural  proclivities 
asserted  themselves  with  respect 
to  the  freah  crisp  salad,  a  tempt- 
ii^  morsel  to  the  ovine  palate ; 
fortbermore,  the  applea,  &c.,  over- 
came any  lingering  restraints  of 
aheepish  self-deniaL    They  were 
joined  anonby  their  stanch  guards, 
a  couple  of  sheep-dogs,  who,  im- 
mediately fdling-to,  pronounced 
the  viands  excellent  in  snarls  and 
growls,  as  they  fared  sumptuously 
on  bee^  ham,  tongue,  and  fowL 
A  brace  of  jackdaws  regaled  them- 
sdyes  on  a  delicious  cream.     A 
weaiy  donkey  reclined  lazily  on 
the  ices,  and  munched  at  a  dish 
of  luscious  apricots  at  his  leisure. 
A  flock  of  small  birds,  supple- 
mented by  a  flying  cloud  of  wasps, 
bees,  ants,  &c.,  were  each  and  all 
hard  at  it,  laying  in  a  store  of 
Tictualment  against  a  rainy  day ; 
when  a  piercing  shriek  from  the 
advance  guard  of  ladies  announced 
the  dire  catastrophe  to  the  de- 
spoiled picnickians.  Todialodgethe 
immannerly  and  uninvited  f casters 
was  the  first  step,  and  great  was 
the  stampede  that  ensued  there- 
upon.     The   birds    and  insects 
simply  fled  and  left  no  sign ;  but 


the  donkey,  the  dogs,  and  the 
sheep  wrought  sore  havoc  all 
around,  leaving  in  their  retnat 
the  delicacies,  so  carefully  pre- 
pared, now  massed  and  merged 
one  in  the  other,  pounding  them 
with  their  hoo&  amongst  the 
smashed  china  and  broken  glass. 
The  'thistle-eater'  rose  calmly: 
placing  a  hoof  neatly  in  a  bowl  of 
lobster-salad  (the  only  thing  left 
intact),  he  crushed  it  to  atoms, 
then  moved  serenely  away.  With 
one  accord  the  disappointed  ones 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  loud  and 
bitter  lamentation,  as  they  stood 
around  the  erst  toothsome,  but 
now  mangled  and  repulsive,  baked 
meats.  Nothing  could  be  done, 
though  much  could  be,  and  was, 
said.  The  winded  and  straggling 
hunters  of  the  horse  were  closely 
nearing  the  scene  of  bereavement, 
and  of  refreshment  was  there  none; 
saving  only  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
claret  and  a  demi-loaf  of  stale 
bread,  all  the  rest  were  'have 
beens.'  Who  shall  describe  (I 
am  sure  /  cannot)  the  blank 
misery  and  hopeless  despair  that 
overspread  the  faces  of  the  fam- 
ishing and  sorely-aggrieved  stem 
chasers  of  the  steed  ?  Keproaches, 
remonstrances,  recriminations, 
moans,  groans,  sighs,  and  eloquent 
indications  of  smothered  indigna- 
tion concurred  to  make  such  a 
Babel  as  has,  I  take  it,  but  seldom 
been  heard  at  any  similar  festivity. 
The  thoroughly  dispirited  master 
of  the  horse  threw  himself  on  the 
turf  in  mute  despair.  In  a  trice 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
a  deputation  of  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  adjacent  district. 
These  zealous  bucolics  stood,  hat 
in  hand,  before  the  recumbent 
divine,  and  each  in  turn,  pulling 
at  a  fore-lock  of  damp  hair,  pant* 
ed  out,  *  An'  plase,  sir,  it  wor  me 
what  corte  'er.'  It  is  just  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Of 
pugilistic  exhibition  might  hav© 
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been  added  to  the  other  enter- 
tainments  of  the  day,  had  not  the 
reverend  victim,  in  sheer  despera- 
tion, plunged  his  hands  frantic- 
ally into  his  pockets,  and  literally 
hurled  all  the  money  he  had  about 
him  at  his  rustic  tormentors,  'who 
rolled  over  and  over  each  other 
in  the  scramble  that  ensued,  and 
then  betook  themselves  straight- 
"way  to  recruit  exhausted  nature 
at  the  nearest  village  alehouse. 

One  lady  of  energetic  disposi- 
tion flew  to  concoct  an  invigorat- 
ing claret-cup  (or  the  next  best 
thing  to  it),  and,  vrith  several 
gushingly  sympathetic  assistants, 
presented  the  grateful  beverage  to 
the  long-suffering  cavaliers  in  such 
few  glasses  as  had  happily  escaped 
the  general  wreck.  It  was  quaffed 
eagerly,  nay  greedily,  when,  to 
the  amazement  and  dismay  of  the 
attendant  Hebes,  the  partakers 
of  the  seductive  potion,  their 
hands  pressed  closely  over  their 
mouths,  made  for  the  dwarf-wall 
with  one  consent,  over  which  they, 
as  it  were,  prostrated  themselves, 
and  forthwith  such  sounds  were 
distinctly  audible    as  meet  the 


distressed  ear  on  board  a  vessel 
outward  bound  in  a  ground-swelL 
The  fair  concoctress  of  the  cheer- 
ing cup,  in  her  eagerness  and 
laudable  desire  to  administer  a 
soothing  drink,  had  qualified  the 
same  with  salt  in  mistake  foT 
powdered  sugar,  and  the  usual 
effects  of  a  useful  emetic  manifest- 
ed themselves  with  surprising 
promptitude.  This  was  the  fin- 
ishing stroke ;  this  alone  was 
wanted  fittingly  to  consummate 
the  untoward  events  of  that  luck- 
less day. 

Dreadfully  hungry,  savagely 
irritable,  exhausted  in  body,  sore 
vexed  in  mind,  an  ardent  sun 
above,  gloom  with  and  around  us, 
the  cup  of  disappointed  hope  was 
full  to  the  brim.  Preparations 
nenk  con.  were  forthwith  actively 
commenced  for  a  return  march. 

The  long  procession  dragged  its 

sad  length  towards  W ,    Few 

words  were  spoken.  Each  took 
brief  and  downcast  farewell  of  his 
or  her  fellow,  and  straightway 
made  for  home,  sweet  home.  The 
ill-starred  picnic  to  Barton  Bocks 
was  never  again  mentioned. 
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Pahsilipo  18  a  saburb  of  Naples, 
Bfcretching  along  the  western  side 
of  the  b^ntifal  bay,  about  which 
80  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten.   Along  the  steep  banks  that 
descend  abrapUy  to  the  sea  are 
many  charming  yiUas  fiadng  di- 
lectly  on  the  water,  and  reached 
&om  the  main  road  by  zigzag 
paths,  throngh  gardens  rich  in  all 
the  Inxnriant  growth  of  Sonthem 
Italy.    With  the  deep-bine  water 
washing  the   rocks   npon   which 
these  houses  stand,  and  beyond — 
the  sea;  the   mountains   behind 
Sorrento,  Castellamare,  and  Yico 
standing  out  in  bold  outline ;  with 
YesuTius  rearing  his  head  solemn 
sod  threatening  to  the  left — there 
18  here  to  be  found  about  as  fine 
a  ?iew  as  the  heart  of  man  could 
desire.    And  when  the  eye,  as  it 
IB  ^t  to  do,  tires  of  these  grander 
beauties,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
torn  round  to  r^ale  one's  senses 
with  the  soft  greens  of  the  fig- 
tree,  oliye,  chestnut,  and  lemon, 
the  odours  of  the  orange-blossoms 
aad  roses,  and  the  yaried  hues  of 
^3b«  many  flowers  with  which  Na- 
Vaxe  supplies   this  land  with  so 
^Sbmi  a  hand. 

In  (me  of  the  prettiest  of  these 

rillasIiTed  an  English  fEunQy;  and 

at  the  time  of  &e  present  story 

some  tender  passages  were  taking 

place  between  the  eldest  daughter 

of  the  house  and  Lord  Ardley, 

whose  yacht  was   in  harbour  at 

Santa  Lucia,  whence  it  was  his 

frequent  custom  to  sail  across  in 

the  dingey  when  the  wind  was 

fitronrable,  both  as  a  short  cut, 

and  to  aToid  the  dust,  jolting,  and 

eril  odours  along  the  Ghiaja.  The 


usual  companion  of  these  journeys 
was  a  lad  of  eighteen,  an  English- 
man, who,  some  few  years  pre- 
viously, had  been  cast  adrift  at 
Naples  by  one  of  those  strange 
chances  which  are  liable  to  befidl 
a  young  sailor  who  finds  himself 
with  a  brutal  captain  and  a  drunk- 
en crew.  After  many  shifts  and 
much  misery,  by  dint  of  sheer 
honesty  and  industry — ^virtues  at 
a  considerable  premium  in  this 
city — and  aided  by  a  quick  intelli- 
gence, he  had  acquired  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  a 
decent  position  as  guide,  courier, 
or  conmiissionaire,  as  occasion  of- 
fered. His  name  was  Frank  Lloyd. 
Lord  Ardley  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
him,  and  attached  him  to  his  spe- 
cial service  during  his  stay  in  the 
neighbourhood,  &iding  him  both 
useful  and  discreet. 

Now  it  happened  that  adjoining 
the  Villa  Santangelo  was  an  un- 
tenanted house,  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  gardener,  named  Baldelli, 
who  occupied  a  small  house  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  which  served 
for  bathing  apartments  when  the 
main  buil(Ung  was  tenanted.  "With 
«ld  Baldelli  lived  his  niece  Tere- 
sina,  an  exceptionally  beautiful 
girl  of  fifteen,  who  had  rather  a 
hard  time  of  it  to  make  things 
comfortable  for  her  surly  and  ava- 
ricious undo,  to  whom  the  expen- 
diture of  every  soldo  for  household 
necessities  was  an  agony.  Teresina 
was  a  great  favourite  at  the  vOla, 
where  she  was  often  required  to 
assist  the  ladies  with  her  needle ; 
and  there  some  of  her  happiest 
days  were  spent^  much  indeed  to 
her  own  advantage;   for,  taking 
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an  interest  in  her,  they  had  tanght 
her  habits  and  modes  of  life  which 
raised  her  considerably  abore  her 
coontrywomen  of  the  same  class. 
Deprived  early  of  her  parents,  she 
mixed  little  in  the  society  of  her 
own  class ;  for  Baldelli  was  strong- 
ly averse  to  anything  in  the  nature 
of  outings  or  junketings,  as  involv- 
ing expense,  and  his  miserly  habits 
made  him  unpopular  amongst  his 
neighbours. 

Teresina  had  been  for  some 
time  attached  to  Frank  Lloyd, 
much  to  the  displeasure  of  old 
Baldelli^  who  hated  him  very  cor- 
dially for  the  way  in  which  Lloyd 
steadily  set  his  face  against  the 
monstrous  impositions  attempted 
by  the  old  man,  though  he  fre- 
quently put  little  commissions  in 
his  way  for  flowers,  fruits,  poul- 
try, and  the  rest  Baldelli's  son, 
Luigi,  was  also  a  thorn  in  the  sides 
of  the  lovers.  He  was  a  typical 
specimen  of  '  those  Neapolitans,' 
a  term  of  contempt  used  specifi- 
cally for  a  loafing  set  in  Naples 
by  the  surrounding  towns.  Just 
a  shade  above  the  lazzaroni,  who 
are  fast  disappearing,  they  are  as 
idle  and  worthless  a  set  of  cubs  as 
are  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Work 
is  hateful  to  them;  they  would 
sooner  filch  a  shilling  than  earn 
ten  any  day ;  their  time  is  spent 
round  the  doors  of  caf^s,  in  the 
piazzas,  on  board  the  bay  steamers, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Chiaja ;  al- 
ways in  gangs,  gambling,  idling, 
smoking,  singing,  sometimes — but 
rarely — fighting,  never  working. 
Where  they  find  means  to  dress 
their  unclean  bodies  in  the  tawdry 
pseudo-respectable  clothes  they 
wear,  and  for  the  lavish  display  of 
collars  and  cuffs — the  less  said 
about  tibeir  under  attire  the  better 
— ^is  a  mystery.  Luigi  had  gradu- 
ated highly  in  this  set;  but,  hav- 
ing a  notion  to  settle  down  into  a 
less  precarious  mode  of  life,  had 
thought  that  Teresina  might  prove 


a  useful  appanage,  and,  perhaps, 
by  her  devemess  and  industry, 
supply  him  with  means  for  his 
own  particular  pleasures. 

Affairs  thus  stood  when  a  stroke 
of  fortune,  which  befell  Teresina, 
gave  rise  to  the  trouble  of  which 
this  story  tolls.  Like  many  wiser 
and  bettor  people  than  herself,  she 
occasionally  dreamed  dreams,  and 
often  threw  away  her  suaII  savings 
in  the  public  lotteries  upon  some 
*  lucky  number*  which  was  to  make 
her  fortune.  One  day,  however, 
she  found  herself  to  be  the  (me 
in  a  thousand  on  whom  Fortune 
smiles.  She  was  the  winner  of 
five  hundred  pounds.  It  is  need- 
less  to  say  with  what  alacrity  she 
presented  herself  at  the  banco  di 
lotto,  and  her  disappointment  on 
finding  it  was  impossible  to  pay 
the  money  oyer  to  her.  8he  was 
too  young.  She  must  bring  her 
parents  or  guardian.  With  a 
heavy  heart  she  returned  to  Pan- 
silipo,  no  longer  thinking  of  the 
joyful  surprise  she  had  in  store 
for  her  darling  Frank,  when  she 
should  place  the  money  in  his 
hands  and  toll  him  to  take  her 
with  it ;  but  with  a  preeentimetnt 
of  some  misfortune  that  must  arise 
from  her  uncle's  greed  or  her 
cousin's  envy.  But  she  had  been 
taught  a  courage  and  independence 
from  her  association  with  the  Eng. 
lish  which  determined  her  to  make 
a  stond  for  her  righto. 

'Chut!  What  do  you  do  so 
lato?'  growled  her  uncle  as  she 
entered  the  house. 

*  I  have  been  to  the  banco  di 
lotto,  my  father.' 

'  Lotto  1  what  have  yon  to  do  with 
lotto  9  O  little  devil  1  it  is  not 
enough  that  you  should  beggar  me 
by  giving  macaroni  to  any  blind 
beggar  who  passes,  but  you  must 
play  lotto,  eh  9  whUe  Lm*gi  sleeps 
all  day,  and  drinks  anisette  like  a 
prince  !    Curse  you  both !' 

'  But  I  have  gained,  my  fiathen 
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And  it  was  not  with  your  money, 
bat  some  that  I  earned  from  the 
^glish  ladies.' 

'  Gained !  Hnmph  !  Nine  or  ten 
lin  for  yonr  trenta  centesimi,  I 
Kippoeef 

'I  have  won  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  francs.' 

Old  Baldelli  dropped  his  hands 
to  his  side,  fell  hack  in  his  chair, 
and,  with  open  month  and  staring 
eyes,  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power 
of  utterance. 

'  It  18  tme,  ancle  Baldelli ;  and 
JOQ  are  glad  of  my  fortune,  are 
yonnotf 

'Twelve  thousand  I  Why,  we 
shaD  be  rich,  my  little  Teresina. 
But  where  is  the  money  ?  Let  me 
look  at  it,  let  me  feel  it ;'  and  his 
lean  fingers  trembled  with  excite- 
mat 

'I  have  not  yet  received  it. 
Thejr  said  you  mnst  apply  for  it. 
Bat  here  is  the  ticket.' 

Old  Baldelli  seemed  lost  in 
thought. 

*  Yes,  yes ;  I  will  apply  for  it,' 
he  said ; '  and  then  what  gay  doings 
shall  we  have  I  And  you  shall 
have  the  brightest  silk  scarf  in 
Naples,  and  a  silver  necklet  worth 
forty  francs,  if  I  can't  get  it  cheaper. 
And  when  yon  marry  Luigi — * 

'But  I  am  not  going  to  marry 
Lnigi.' 

'Ah,  but  that  will  all  come  in 
time:  And  we  will  buy  the  little 
orchard  on  the  hill  above,  and  your 
old  unde — your  loving  kind  old 
nnde— shall  do  all  the  work,  and 
Lnigi  shall  play  at  moro  and  go  to 
the  theatre,  and  the  little  Teresina 
shall  look  after  the  house  and  be 
v  extravagant  as  she  pleases.' 
And  the  old  man  chuckled  over 
this  pleasant  arrangement.  But 
Teiesina's  spirit  rose  at  this. 

*  I  will  never  marry  Luigi,  unde 
BsUelli,  for  I  have  plighted  my- 
self to  Prank  Lloyd.' 
Her  tmcle  looked  black  at  this ; 
tty  care  aboat  his   niece's 


marriage  was,  at  present,  absorbed 
in  thoughts  about  the  money.  He 
saw  no  connection  between  the  two 
at  the  time.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  what  was  hers  was  his,  and 
if  she  would  not  have  Luigi — well, 
it  was  very  desirable,  certainly, 
but  Luigi  must  look  to  himself. 

<  And  yon  will  take  five  thou- 
sand francs  for  yourself  uncle;  for, 
although  my  father,  I  believe,  left 
yon  sufficient  for  my  support,  I 
would  not  appear  ungrateful.  For 
the  rest)  I  wish  it  to  be  given  to 
my  future  husband.' 

Baldelli  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  some  calculations  he  was  mak* 
ing,  looked  fixedly  for  a  few  mo- 
ments at  his  niece,  and  over  his 
face  came  a  look  that  frightened 
her. 

*  Bah,  little  fool,  you  know  not 
what  you  say  I  Will  you  sacrifice 
your  family  to  this  accursed  fair- 
faced  foreigner  ?' 

'  The  foreigner  loves  me.  My 
family's  kindness  is  but  small.' 

At  this  moment  a  servant  from 
the  Villa  Santangelo  appeared  to 
request  Teresina's  presence  at  itte 
house. 

'Say  no  word  of  this  to  the 
English  people,'  was  her  unde's 
injunction  as  she  left. 

'  I  will  say  no  word,  but  I  will 
do  as  I  have  said ;'  and  there  was 
a  determination  in  her  voice  and 
look  that  there  was  no  mistaking. 

Baldelli  sat  for  a  long  time, 
never  moving  bnt  to  make  a  ges- 
ture of  anger,  or  to  utter  an  oath. 
Presently  he  went  to  a  cupboard, 
took  from  it  a  bottle  of  wine  that 
had  laid  there  many  a  month,  and 
drank  it  at  a  draught.  And  then, 
as  the  unaccustomed  fumes  mount- 
ed to  his  brain — for  he  rarely  took 
stimulants — ^he  paced  the  chamber 
to  and  fro,  excited  and  restless. 

It  was  late  when  Teresina  re- 
turned, and  it  was  with  surprise 
she  found  herself  accosted  by  her 
unde  in  amiable  tones. 
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'  Yon  hare  said  nothing  at  the 
Yilla  of  joar  fortane,  child  V 

*  Nothing,  my  father/ 

*  And  joa  will  not  marry  that 
poor  Luigi,  and  yon  will  give  all 
this  money  to  the  Englishman )' 

*  It  is  only  jost,  unde  BaldellL' 

*  And  your  poor  nnde  will  re- 
main in  Paosilipo,  and  work,  work 
for  his  little  plate  of  macaroni,  and 
his  dear  little  Teresina  will  be 
quite  proud,  and  ashamed  of  him !' 
and  there  was  a  sneer  in  the  old 
man's  tones,  and  a  dark  look  in 
his  eyes,  that  belied  the  softness  of 
his  speech. 

'No,  no,'  replied  his  niece, 
'  never  that,  I  hope.  But  you  will 
go  about  this  for  me  to-morrow, 
will  you  not  V 

'Yes,  I  will  see  to  it.  And 
now  we  will  take  a  cup  of  wine  in 
honour  of  my  Tereeina's  good  for- 
tune. See  here,  it  is  ready^'  and 
he  took  from  a  side  table  two 
tumblers  already  poured  out 

'  Ah,  this  is  very  kind  of  you, 
my  father.     But  how  bitter  it  is  !* 

'Finish  it,  finish  it,*  he  said 
fiercely ;  '  a  bumper  to  the  lucky 
number!'  and  she,  not  caring  to 
irritate  him,  complied. 

8he  shortly  after  retired  to  rest^ 
drowsy  and  tired. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  old 
man  crept  towards  her  room,  mut- 
tering, 

*La  SonnamhuJa,  La  Sonnam-- 
bula  /  Luigi  said  that  the  opera 
at  San  Carlo  was  like  real  life. 
Sonmambulists  do  strange  things.' 

And  he  passed  into  her  room. 

Frank  Lloyd  was  sitting  in  a 
boat  waiting  for  his  employer  at 
the  steps  of  the  Villa  Santangelo. 
He  was  surprised  to  see  a  light 
burning  in  the  gardener's  house  at 
so  late  an  hour ;  but  he  knew  that 
Teresina  often  sat  up  late  after  her 
uncle  had  retired ;  indeed,  he  had 
had  many  a  sweet  stolen  interriew 
with  her  at  the  .window,  when 


waiting  as  he  waited  now.  At 
this  moment  he  heard  the  voice  of 
Lord  Ardley,  joining  in  a  duet 
with  hiafiancSe  at  the  villa.  '  He 
won't  come  away  just  yet,'  said 
the  sailor  to  himself;  so,  tijdng  a 
clean  jump  over  a  strip  of  water 
that  separated  the  two  basements, 
he  dambered  up  to  the  gardener^s 
window.  He  had  placed  his  hands 
on  the  window-sill,  and  was  draw- 
ing himsdf  up,  and  about  to  give 
the  usual  signal,  when,  to  his  in- 
tense astonishment,  he  saw  old 
Baldelli  staggering  from  the  oppo- 
site room,  half  dragg^g,  half 
carrying  his  niece.  What  could 
it  mean  t  Was  she  ill  t  Was  it 
fresh  air  she  required)  He  had 
not  much  time  for  thought,  for  the 
window,  opened  suddenly  outwards 
by  Baldelh,  struck  his  hands  from 
their  hold,  and  he  had  only  time 
to  drop  lightly  into  the  water  be- 
neath. As  he  came  to  the  surface 
— great  Heaven  I  he  could  neither 
shout  nor  prevent  it — ^the  slight 
form  of  his  sweetheart  was  hurled 
from  the  window  into  the  blade 
water  below;  and  the  old  man, 
not  daring  to  look  upon  his  handi- 
work, closed  the  window  abruptly 
and  disappeared.  It  was  the  work 
of  a  moment  for  the  young  sailor 
to  reach  the  body  of  his  sweet- 
heart, and  to  place  her  in  his  boat 
under  cover  of  a  sail.  But  what 
was  he  now  to  do  with  his  precious 
burden,  which  lay,  safe  but  still 
unconsdoup,  near  him  ?  He  might 
indeed  place  her  under  the  care  of 
the  ladies  at  the  villa;  but  then 
he  feared  the  chatter  of  servants, 
nor  did  he  know  what  power  her 
uncle  might  have  to  claim  her 
from  them,  for  Italian  courts  are 
slow  to  recognise  the  interference 
of  foreigners  in  domestic  difficul- 
ties. While  still  in  doubt  he  was 
joined  by  Lord  Ardley,  to  whom 
he  related  his  adventure.  The 
nobleman  listened  to  the  agitated 
voice  of  the  poor  lad,  and,  making 
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a  shrewd  gness  at  their  relations, 

*Yoar  sweetheart,  eh,  Lloyd  f 
'Yes,  sir;  not  a  doabt  of  it/ 
'And  you're  going  to  marry 
herf 

'  Now  more  than  erer,  sir.  Ah, 
mj  lord,  yon  don't  know  what 
difficulties  we're  had  to  fight 
against,  nor  yet  how  dear  she  is  to 
me;'  and  then  he  told  the  whole 
stoiy  of  his  attachment  as  they 
rowed  Tigbronaly,  each  at  an  oar, 
towards  Santa  Lncia,  where  Tere- 
sina  was  placed  on  board  the 
jadii 

On  the  following  day  Baldelli, 
haggard  and  anxions,  at  an  early 
hour,  presented  himself  at  the 
hmeo  di  lotto. 

*  I  haye  oome,  as  the  gnardian 
of  my  niece  Teresina,  to  daim  the 
money  she  has  gained  in  the  lot- 
teiy.' 

*  Very  good,  signore.  And  first 
the  tu^et,  if  yon  please.' 

He  eagerly  presented  it 

'All  right  and  in  order,'  said 
the  derk.  *  She  presented  herself 
here  yesterday?' 

'She  did.' 

The  dei^  took  ont  a  large  roll 
of  notes,  whidi  he  began  deliberate- 
ly and  without  haste  to  count. 

*  What  a  stroke  of  fortune  for 
one  80  young  f 

Baldelli  nodded  his  head  impa- 
tiently. 

The  derk  tied  up  the  bundle  of 
note8,and  began  to  whistle '  Addio ! 
fflia  bella  Kapoli.' 

'Well,  well,'  said  the  gardener 
sharply.  <Ax^  I  to  wait  much 
longer  f 

*  Bat,  fiignore,  you  seem  to  be 
in  a  greater  hurry  than  the  signor- 
ina.' 

'What  do  you  mean  f 

'Why,  wa  wait  the  arrival  of 
Teresina  Baldelli,  of  course' 
CStnpid  old  imbecile!'  muttered 
the  derk  to  himself). 

TOL.  XL.  HO.  OOXXXYI. 


Baldelli  looked  aghast,and  then 
blustered  out, 

*  Don't  I  tell  you  she  has  told 
me  to  get  the  money  f  Have  you 
not  ^ot  the  ticket  1  What  more 
do  you  wantt  Am  I  not  her 
guardian  1    Do  you  doubt  that  9' 

*  Not  for  a  moment ;  but  this 
money  will  be  paid  in  her  presence 
alone.' 

'  But  how  can  she  oome  here  ? 
She  is  ill.  The  excitement  was 
too  much  for  her.* 

'Ah,  then  we  must  wait  until 
she  has  recovered.' 

'  But  this  is  too  much  !  Am  I 
not  a  respectable  citizen  1  Am  I 
not — ' 

'  Basta  /  That  will  do,  signore ;' 
and  the  derk  replaced  the  notes 
in  his  desk. 

Old  Baldelli  fumed  and  swore, 
whined  and  entreated,  with  no 
effect 

'  Give  me  back  the  ticket,  then. 
I  will  report  you  to  your  superi- 
ors!' 

'The  ticket!  Certainly.  Here  it 
is.f 

And  then  the  gardener  left  the 
office. 

The  clerk  had  seen  a  good  num- 
ber of  strange  things  in  his  timej 
and  was  given  to  the  observation 
of  the  countenances  and  emotions 
of  his  fellow-men ;  so  he  wrote  a 
note  to  the  chief  office,  where  in 
due  time  Baldelli  presented  him- 
self. And  the  official  at  this  place 
was  altogether  polite  and  amiable, 
and  much  regretted  that  it  was 
against  the  rules  to  comply  with 
Baldelli's  request ;  but  if  the  sig- 
norina  was  unable  to  attend,  but 
still  anxious  for  the  settlement  of 
her  claim,  why,  he  would  accom- 
pany the  gardener  himself  to  the 
house  for  the  purpose.  To  which 
the  gardener  objected  strongly,  and 
retired  with  a  face  so  worn  and 
anxious  and  frightened,  that  this 
amiable  official  thought  it  as  well 
to  send  a  detective  officer  to  look 
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after  the  old  man,  and,  if  possible, 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mys- 
tery— for  queer  things  often  hap- 
pen with  these  lotteries. 

The  result  was  that  nobody  had 
seen  or  heard  anything  of  Tere- 
sina,  and  old  Baldelli  was  unable 
to  account  for  her  disappearance, 
and  maintained  a  dogged  silence 
on  the  subject,  for  the  disappoint- 
ment to  his  hopes  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  had  completely 
onneryed  him.  All  the  circum- 
stances were  so  suspicious,  that 
the  police  felt  justified  in  connect* 
ing  him  with  her  disappearance, 
and  accordingly  he  was  brought 
before  the  head  of  the  police  to 
answer  for  himself. 

In  the  mean  time  Teresina,  hay- 
ing recovered  consciousness,  waa 
gradually  brought  to  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  stewardess.  On  being 
questioned  by  Lord  Ardley,  she 
gave  a  truthful  account  of  the 
events  of  the  previous  night,  but 
said  that,  from  the  time  she  retired 
to  her  room,  her  mind  was  a  com- 
plete blank.  She  related  with 
some  blushing  and  hesitation  her 
<x)n7ersation  with  her  uncle  about 
the  lottery-ticket,  not  forgetting 
his  unaccustomed  liberality  in  giv- 
ing her  wine  to  drink  to  her  good 
luck. 

'  Pretty  clear,  my  lord,  I  think 
— drugged,'  said  Lloyd. 

/Very  Ukely.  Horrid  old  vil- 
lain !  But  what*s  to  be  done 
now  V 

*With  your  permission,  sir,  I 
will  go  into  Naples  and  see  what 
is  going  on.' 

*  By  all  means,  Lloyd.  And 
look  here,  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried in  a  few  days,  and  if  Teresina 
doesn't  wish  to  return  to  this 
pleasant  home  of  hers,  I've  no 
doubt  she  will  make  an  excellent 
attendant  on  Lady  Ardley  in  our 
coming  cruise  about  the  Greek 
islands.' 

'  Many,  many  thanks,  my  lord.' 


On  going  ashore,  Lloyd  learned 
that  old  Baldelli  had  been  inter- 
rogated, with  the  result  that  he 
now  suggested  the  possibility  of 
her  having  drowned  herself;  that 
she  occasionally  walked  in  her 
sleep ;  that  he  had  found  her  door 
and  the  window  open  on  the  mor- 
row of  her  disappearance.  This 
was  contrary  to  his  statement  at 
the  office,  nor  could  the  body  be 
found  in  the  tideless  water.  He 
refused  to  say  anything  further, 
and  was  sent  to  gaol  to  await  his 
trial  on  suspicion. 

Lbyd  readily  obtained  permis- 
sion to  see  him. 

The  old  man,  filled  with  rage 
and  remorse,  cried  to  him  to 
'Begone!'  but  dare  not  look  in 
his  face. 

'  Assassin,  I  know  all !' 

Baldelli  cowered  in  a  comer, 
and  said  nothing. 

*  I  know  all,  and  I  almost  hesi- 
tate to  relieve  yonr  villanous  mind 
from  the  terror  that  agitates  it. 
Under  God's  hand,  but  through 
no  fault  of  yours,  she  lives.' 

*  Lives  r  and  his  whole  aspect 
changed.  '  Then  why  am  I  here  1 
Curse  their  meddling !  Who  says 
I  murdered  herl  And  yoo,  fair- 
faced  fool,  what  do  you  bluster 
here  for?' 

*  Gently,  gently,  old  man.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  attempt  to  mur- 
der, for  which  a  considerable  term 
at  the  galleys  is  not  infrequently 
given.  Teresina  lives,  and,  so  far 
as  the  crime  of  murder  is  con- 
cerned, you  are  not  guilty,  by  sn 
accident.  N"ow  I  mean  to  make 
terms  with  you.  Listen:  I  wit- 
nessed your  dastardly  attempt,  and 
I  saved  her  life.  She  will  not  re- 
turn to  you ;  she  will  become  my 
wife;  she  will  bid  you  fareweii, 
and  wiU  not  be  told  of  your 
wickedness;  and  she  will  cawy 
out  her  intention  for  your  benefit, 
and  give  you  the  five  thousand 
francs  she  promised  you,  though 
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yoa  more  richlj  deserre  five  jears . 
At  the  galleys.  If  yoa  consent  to 
tiiis,  ^xA,  If  yoa  refuse,  I  at 
onoe  proclaim  yoa  to  be  the  at- 
tempted murdeTer  of  yonr  niece.' 
^Makideito!  May  every  evil — * 
'Enoagh.  Yoa  are  no  fool, 
tiioagh  a  great  rascal.' 

The  programme  was  carried  out 
in  its  entirety.  Baldelli  was  re- 
leased on  the  appearance  of  Tere- 
onB)  who,  aliye  to  some  rascality 


on  the  part  of  her  ancle,  was  satis- 
fied to  receive  from  him  a  scowl- 
ing assent  to  her  marriage  with 
Frank  Lloyd. 

After  some  months  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  Lady  Ardley, 
she  if^ent  to  England,  her  fatare 
home,  as  Mrs.  Lloyd ;  and  it  was 
not  tiU  after  the  old  man's  death 
that  she  learned  the  tme  story  of 
the  tragical  event  that  might  have 
followed  on  her  lacky  hit  at  lotto. 

F.  N. 


OFF! 


August  Ib  here  again  ; 
Break  we  the  galling  chain, 
Cease  from  Law's  tangled  skein 

Vainly  unravelling. 
Fttewell  to  fog  and  shower, 
f^well  to  &Me  soar ; 
Qnoe  more  the  welcome  hour 

ytriketh  for  travelling. 

Kow  to  outstrip  dull  Care, 
WanderiDg  here  or  there, 
Anywhere,  anywhere, 

daily  and  idly. 
No  one  bat  we  alone 
ChMBBes  how  rich  we*re  grown  ; 
fiuope  is  all  our  own. 

Spread  the  map  widely  I 

And  wkile  the  tourist  hosts 
Stretch  forth,  like  Yiigirs  ghost, 
Hands  to  the  farther  ooasts, 

Sager  for  flitting, 
Haply  we'll  cast  our  lot 
Where  foes  or  friends  are  not, 
On  some  untrodden  spot 

Artfully  hitting. 

Say,  ihall  we  wander  through 
France,  paning  southward  to 
Strands  which  the  darkly  blue 

Water  caresses  ? 
Where  teal  sunbeams  throw 
Wealth  on  the  hills  below, 
Whtte  the  thick  clusters  grow 

Black  for  the  presses  ? 


Onward  to  Naples'  shore, 
Strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  yore, 
There  with  old  buried  lore 

Filling  our  oraniums ; 
Delving  for  arm  or  bust 
Sattn  with  mould  and  rust, 
SifOng  Pompeii's  dust 

And  Herculaneum'F. 

Or  at  the  close  of  day 
Cleaving  our  silent  way 
Stretched  in  a  gondola, 

Beet  sport  aquatic, 
Fast  church  and  palace  glide. 
Won  from  thy  conquered  tide. 
Won  by  thy  fairy  bride. 

Fierce  Adriatic  I 

Where  the  sheer  crag  and  ice, 
Snow-peak  and  precipice, 
Guarding  the  edelw^ 

Challenge  your  daring. 
Skywards  you'll  crawl  and  grope, 
I  (through  a  telescope) 
Feats  of  the  axe  and  rope 

Recklessly  sharing. 

Now  when  the  winds  and  deep 
Seem  to  be  fast  asleep. 
Bare  is  the  luck  to  creep 

Qualmlessly  over. 
Write  not  to  say  *  perhaps ;' 
Look  out  your  rugs  and  wrapSf 
Make  up  your  mind  and  traps. 

Meet  me  at  Dover. 

c.  H.  ^' 
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A  SHORT  time  ago  I  made  an  ex- 
pedition that  went  through  the 
entire  southern  line  of  the  French 
coast.  I  started  firom  its  most 
westerly  point  on  the  Atlantic 
and  went  to  the  most  easterly 
point  on  the  Mediterranean.  I 
left  the  railway  for  excursions 
into  the  valleys  and  f&i  np  amid 
the  mountains.  There  is  no 
such  barrier  betvreen  nations  as 
a  mountain  range ;  and  the  range 
of  the  Pyrenees  is  one  of  the 
most  eflfective  of  such  barriers. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  in  France 
without  a  desire  to  climb  the 
heights  and  to  advance  into  the 
glorious  land  beyond.  Truly  says 
the  poet, 

*  All  experience  is  an  arch  where 
throagh 
Gleams  the  untravelled  fatare.' 

All  travelling  from  France  into 
Spain  must  necessarily  be  over 
the  mountains,  unless  we  take  the 
eastern  or  the  western  sea,  and 
travel  by  rail  along  the  coast. 
My  first  peep  into  Spain,  of  which 
I  shall  speak  presently,  was  at- 
tained this  way,  by  a  run  from 
Bordeaux  to  St.  Sebastian,  and 
thence  beyond.  Hie  other  rail- 
way line,  only  lately  quite  finished, 
and  an  extremely  fine  one,  runs 
from  Narbonne  to  Port  Bou,  and 
from  there  to  Cerb^re,  La  Gre- 
rona,  whence  we  go  on  to  Bar- 
celona, Madrid,  and  wherever  you 
like.  I  climbed  to  the  roof  of 
Narbonne  Cathedral,  straining  the 
eye  to  the  line  of  sea  and  the 
Spanish  frontier.  But  instead  of 
going  onwards,  it  was  settled  by 
the  fates  that  I  should  proceed 
from    the    Pyrenees    to    revisit 


Switzerland,  which  at  least  ga^ 
me  the  opportunity  of  comparii 
two  very  dififeient  orders  of  moii 
tain  scenery.    But  while  travellii 
through  the  Pyrenees  again  ai 
again,  one  comes  to  the  '  ports,'  < 
passes,  through   which   we  ma 
gain  *  peeps  into   Spain.'    Som 
of  these  are  well-recc^gmsed  th( 
roughfares,   some    are    mountai 
paths  for  pedestrians  and  mal( 
teers,  and  many  others  seem  to  b 
almost  exclusively  appropriated  t< 
the  use  of  smugglers.     There  i 
an  idea  that  some  of  these  passes 
are  not  safe,  and  I  have  knowi 
men  providing   themselves  with 
revolvers,  under  the  impression 
that  they  would  fall  in  with  ban- 
ditti   I  believe  that  there  is  no 
such  danger;  and  if  we  cooie  to 
the  use  of  the  revolver,  I  expect 
that  the  bandit  would  be  DEiuch 
more  alert  than  the  tourist,  &Jid 
that  the  first  suspicious  movement 
would  bring  an  tmhesitating  shot. 
The  Civil  Guards  of  Spain  b&re 
cleared  the  high-roads  from  rob- 
bers; and  an  excellent  rule  of 
theirs,  to  shoot  down  the  offender 
taken  red-handed,  has  produced 
very  salutary  results. 

Let  me  recall  some  tantalising 
half-peeps  which  I  got,  even  J^ 
they  are  entitled  to  be  called  half- 
peeps.     I  stayed    at  Cauterets; 
and,  indeed,  I  have  good  reason  ia 
remember  Cauterets.    It  is  »®* 
so  sweetly  simple  now  as  ^^^^ 
the  Laureate  visited  it,  or  as  when 
he  recalled  his  recollections  three- 
and-thirty   years  afterwards.    1^ 
had  its  nightly  balls,  its  opera  | 
company,  its  daily  paper  devoted  , 
to  sensational  stories  and  fashion- 
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«ble   fimall-talk.       Here    Queen 
Maigaerite,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  qniet  of  Protestants 
and  princesses,  wrote   the   wild 
(Jiscreditable    Heptamercn.     The 
faronrite  walk  at  Ganterets  was  to 
the  Pont  d'Espagne.    It  is  a  walk, 
or  climb,  of  ahout  two  hours.     It 
^  only  a  pine-log  bridge  thrown 
over  a  deep  chasm  just  above  the 
JTUction   of  the    streams.     Like 
most  vifiitorsy  after  going  a  little 
way  np  the  pass  1  retraced  my 
steps  and  took  the  other  path  to 
the  Lac  de  Cknbe.     Had  I  perse- 
vered and  taken  the  Col  or  Port 
de  Marcodaon,    I    should    have 
reached  the  Spanish  baths  of  Pan- 
ticosa  by  a  peculiarly  desolate  and 
ragged  journey.     Very  few  and 
very  weary  are  those  who  eflfect  it. 
There  is  nothing  but  a  sawmill  or 
two  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
long  day's  journey.     It  is  felt  that 
if  smu^lers  are  capable  of  such 
meritorious  industry  in  traversing 
soch   steep  forbidding  ways,   it 
would  be  a  great  shame  to  quarrel 
with  them  for  their  devotion  to 
the  doctrines  of  Free-trade.  Those 
who  do  not  actually  go  into  Spain 
should  ascend  the  Pass  for  the 
«ake  of  the  magnificent  view  that 
is  there  obtained   of  the  Span- 
ish mountains.     The  view  of  the 
Iac  de  Gaube  is  much  more  easily 
attained,  and  is  very  impressive. 
R  draws  off  many  visitors  who 
otherwise  would  take  an  opportu- 
nity of  getting  a  Spanish  peep.  It 
^  a  wild  lonely  path,  popularly 
sttppoeed  to  be  extremely  N"orwe- 
9an  in  character,  as  the  track 
lies  through  a  forest    of  black 
^  or  pines,  on  one  side  with 
gianite  cliiOfo  shooting  up  in  spires 
^d  pinnacles,  and  on  the  other 
hand  are  the  descending  waters 
<>f  the  lake,  which  gather   into 
inighty    cascades.    I    remember 
w^  that  on  the  day  when  I  made 
this  expedition  a  heavy  mist  over- 
hung the  path,  and  nothing  was 


visible  save  the  margin  of  this 
mountain  sheet  of  water.  I  went 
into  the  little  inn  to  console  my- 
self with  some  of  the  magnificent 
trout  caught  in  the  lake.  Sud- 
denly the  mist  lifted;  the  sun 
shone  down  and  illuminated  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  mountain 
lake  or  tarn.  It  lighted  on  the 
white  marble  monument  of  the 
young  Englishman  and  his  wife 
who  were  drowned  here  during 
their  wedding-tour.  It  lighted  up 
the  snowy  Yignemale  mount 
whose  glaciers  feed  the  lake  that 
feeds  the  Gave.  I  said  that  I  had 
reason  to  remember  Cauterets.  I 
drove  back  with  some  friends 
from  Cauterets  to  Argelez.  It 
was  very,  very  late  at  night,  and 
very  dark.  Many  of  my  readers 
will  remember  how  precipitous  is 
the  road — granite  rocks  on  one 
side  and  a  sheer  descent  into  the 
river  on  the  other.  Presently 
the  carriage  smashed  into  the 
rock;  it  might  just  as  readily 
have  been  precipitated  into  the 
stream.  The  truth  was  soon 
found  out.  The  driver  was  hope- 
lessly drunk.  One  of  our  party, 
well  skilled  in  horse-flesh,  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  horses  for  the 
whole  of  the  descent  to  Pierre- 
fitte.  From  there  to  Argelez  it 
is  all  level  ground.  But  our 
driver  kept  persistently  smashing 
into  every  vehicle  he  encountered. 
At  last  all  the  party  got  out 
except  myself,  and  thought  it 
best  to  go  on  foot  to  their  destina- 
tion for  fear  of  accidents.  I  was 
so  tired  that  I  preferred  to  take 
the  risk  of  a  collision,  and  I  was 
very  thankful  to  get  on  with- 
out the  risk  being  realised.  My 
compagnon  de  voyage  generously 
paid  the  man,  only  righteously 
withholding  his  pourboire,  1  am 
not  certain  that  in  the  interests  of 
travellers  generally  we  (Jught  not 
to  have  had  the  rascal  prosecuted. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  com- 
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paiative  sobriety  of  the  Conti- 
nent,  but  a  drankenness  of  this 
kind,  which  endangered  four 
human  lives,  struck  me  as  being 
a  good  deal  worse  than  a  great 
desJ  of  aimless  and  miscellaneous 
intoxication  in  an  English  town. 
These  new-found  friends  were  of 
that  kindly  sort  whom  we  some- 
times meet  in  our  travels.  They 
helped  me  while  wandering  over 
the  mountains  by  a  lift  in  their 
carriage,  and  perhaps  still  more 
by  the  brightness  and  pleasantness 
of  their  talk. 

Once  more  I  had  one  of  those 
tantalising  half-peeps.  It  was  at 
gay,  bright,  festive  Luchon,  never 
brighter  than  on  the  days  I  was  stay- 
ing there,  with  the  splendid  new  ca- 
sino freshly  opened.  Eiding-parties 
are  all  the  rage  at  Luchon,  and  all 
riders  come  in,  Jehu-like,  cracking 
their  whips  furiously.  It  must  be 
said  for  Luchon  that  it  is  better 
off  in  the  matter  of  excursions  than 
all  other  places  besides.  No  doubt 
that  to  the  Port  de  Yenasque  is 
the  finest  of  all.  The  fashionable 
visitors  to  Luchon  go  as  far  as  the 
Hospice.  This  is  a  seven  miles 
journey  of  gradual  ascent.  It  is 
a  lovely  road,  for  a  great  part  cut 
through  a  forest  that  clothes  the 
mountain's  side ;  you  pass  through 
a  continued  trellis  of  lights  and 
shadows  thrown  by  the  trees. 
Carriages  stop  at  the  Hospice,  but 
you  can  continue  your  journey  on 
mules.  The  old  Hospice  is  now 
fitted  up  as  an  inn.  It  has  quite 
divested  itself  of  any  former  charac- 
ter it  may  have  had  for  hospitality. 
Having  liberally  recruited  myself^ 
I  proposed  to  rest  for  a  time  on 
a  couch.  The  people  at  the  Hos- 
pice were  quite  willing,  but  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  I  should 
have  to  pay  an  unheard-of  number 
of  francs  for  the  accommodation. 
I  did  not  care  to  submit  to  im- 
position; and  crossing  the  little 
stream,  I  wrapped  myself  in  my 


light  overcoat,  and  had  one  of  the 
softest  of  slumbers. 

If  you  persevere  up  this  pass 
you  come  to  the  lake  r^on,  if 
a  series  of  tarns  may  be  so  called. 
There  are  few  real  lakes  in  the 
Pyrenees ;  they  are  not  often  larger 
than  the  tarns  or  the  smallest 
lakes  in  Westmoreland.  This 
Puerto  must  be  a  kind  of  pazadiae 
for  smugglers.  There  is  so  little 
traffic  that  neither  the  French  nor 
Spanish  Government  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  keep  up  any  kind 
of  douane.  In  the  Spanish  towns 
any  young  man  who  has  done 
some  smuggling  in  the  Pyrenees  l» 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  hero.  Here 
you  hear  the  doleful  story  of  the 
nine  tinkers  who  perished  in  the 
snowdrift  while  traversing  the 
pass  in  the  winter.  While  stay- 
ing at  the  jolly  little  inn  at  Gavar- 
nie,  unquestionably  the  most  cen- 
tral head-quarters  for  travellers  in 
the  Pyrenees,  we  have  at  least  two 
routes  over  into  Spaip.  This  is> 
the  more  remarkable,  because  as 
you  gaze  at  the  enormous  wall  of 
the  Cirque  no  path  at  all  is  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Murray  says 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  in  making  the  ascent^  but 
he  adds  the  information  that  if 
you  make  a  false  step  you  will  be 
dashed  to  the  bottom.  A  few 
hours'  climbing  will  bring  you 
to  the  narrow  ridge  whence  you 
look  into  Spain.  If  you  choose  to 
climb  this  ridge  you  may  stand 
with  your  heel  over  Prance  and 
your  toe  over  Spain.  Descending 
to  the  Spanish  side  at  Yeulo,  you 
come  to  an  old  mansion  belonging 
to  a  contessa,  who  is  willing  to 
harbour  travelers,  but  otherwise 
you  must  be  content  with  such 
accommodation  as  you  can  find  in 
the  fondas,  ventas,  and  posadas. 

My  two  peeps  into  Spain  were 
quite  exhaustive  of  the  ways  of 
getting  by  land  into  Spain  from 
France.     You  can  pass  the  £ron- 
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tier  &t  tiie  extreme  east  or  weet  by 
laiL    Here  Spain  is  opes  to  the 
meoxsioiis  of  her  rathless  enemy, 
the  Franch.;    who,  whether  by 
force  or  gmle,  by  treaty  or  the 
swordy  by  the  legions  of  a  l^apo- 
leon  or  the  craft  of  a  Guizot,  have 
^vays  been  coyetonaly  eager  to 
annex  Spaoish  territory.     To  a 
consideiable  extent  they  have  been 
saeeessfol  on  the  eastern    side. 
There  a  great  deal  of  territory 
▼hieh  is  politically  French,  is  geo- 
graphically Spanish.     But  on  the 
western  side   the   Spanish  haye 
maiiitained  their  lines,  aided  by 
the  EDglish,  as  set  fortli  both  by 
Froissart  and  by  Kapien     And 
if  ever  the  Spaniards  haye  lost 
heavily  by  land  and  sea — ^their 
navies  destroyed,  and  their  trea- 
sures captured — it  is  when  they 
have  sided  with  the  French,  their 
natural  enemies,  against  the  Eng- 
lish, their  natural  allies.     A  few 
general  notes,  mainly  drawn  from 
personal   experience,   may  assist 
toansts  who  for  the  first  time  are 
gping  to  try  one  or  both  of  these 
rentes,  the  rail  or  the  mountain 
paeees.    Of  course  the  opus  op&- 
Tondi  is  altogether  different     In 
the  railway  yon  may  trayel  a  lit- 
tle sbwly,  a  little  expensively; 
hat  you  will  find  civUity,  good 
&re,  companionship,    and    may 
cany  with  you  as  much  luggage 
as  yon  please.     But  in  ^crossing 
tile  mountains  you  must  bring 
yonr  luggage  to  the  yery  smallest 
dimensioiu,  unless  you  intend  to 
employ  one,  two,  or  three  mules. 
Yon  may  retrace  your  steps  to  the 
point  of  departure  for  your  impedi- 
fHioUa,  or  send  them  round  by 
nil  to  the  Spanish  city  whither 
yon  are  trayelling.    We  are  cross- 
ing the  Pyrenees,  and  we  will  now 
sappoae  that  we  haye  got  on  the 
%«au8h  side.   There  may  be  some 
sort  of  landmark — a  stream,  a  coni- 
cal range,  a  waU  of  stone.     You 
are  not  quite  certain  that  you  hay e 


come  to  the  highest  part  until 
you  haye  passed  the  watershed, 
and  you  observe  that  the  streams 
are  running  down-MLl  in  the  con- 
trary direction.     Tou  are  in  the 
heart  of  the  tumbled  hills.     You 
feel  that  this  is  indeed  solitude. 
The  air  is  pure  and  bracing ;  but 
there  is  something  weird  and  mys- 
terious in  its  whispers.     On  that 
enormous-  crag  opposite,  you  ob- 
serve two  immense  eagles,  rock- 
like, on  the  rock,  and  hudly  separ- 
able from  it  in  their  quiescence. 
You  neyer  saw  eagles  like  those 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  If  you  had  an  acci- 
dent where  you  are — ^broke  a  leg, 
for  instance— you  might  lie  on  the 
ground  till   those  eagles  picked 
out  your  eyes  for  you.    There  are 
yery  few  Spaniards  who  attain  to 
the  yast  altitude  where  you  are 
standing.     You  need  not  wander 
yery  far  away  to  be  in  regions 
which  human  foot  has  neyer  tra- 
yersed.     By  multitudes  of  indica- 
tions you  feel  that  you  have  ar- 
riyed  in  a  different  country.    The 
sierras  are  wilder  and  more  jagged 
than  on  the  other  side.     Instead 
of  the  abundant  fountains  spring- 
ing forth,  cold  as  ice,  there  are 
oidy   the  thin  warm    tricklings 
from  the  rock.    The  catholic  sun 
shines  dovm  with  terrific  force. 
The  sky  is  of  a  perfectly  uncloud- 
ed assure.     You  descend  rapidly ; 
and  if  at  times  you  mount,  you 
rise  to  descend  again.     If  you  are 
a  naturalist,  you  discoyer  many 
rare  plants  and  flowers  which  you 
may  identify  in  Mr.  Packers  yalu- 
able  monograph,  next  yaluable  to 
M.  Johanne's  big   book  on  the 
Pyrenees.     Perhaps    the    cattle 
haye  been  driven  up  to  the  moun- 
tain pastures,  and  you  pass  through 
the  great  herds  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle.    Then  the  ground  becomes 
wet  and  porous,  and  you  notice 
that  faint  springs  are  welling  up  ; 
and  then  there  is  a  defined  water- 
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course,  and  the  watercourse  be- 
comes a  river.  Aa  you  go  farther 
towards  the  south  you  will  eu- 
counter  rivers  without  bridges; 
and  not  only  that,  but  also 
bridges  without  rivers. 

My  own  expedition  over  the 
mountains  led  me  to  the  renowned 
baths  of  Panticosa.  I  once  took 
in  preference  the  steep  mule 
path  that  led  to  the  Lac  de  Gaube. 
I  had  heard,  however,  so  much 
of  the  extraordinary  character  of 
this  Spanish  bathing-place  that  I 
planned  to  visit  it.  The  highest 
mountains  and  the  most  splendid 
views  of  the  Pyrenees  are  on  the 
Spanish  side;  but  unfortunately 
they  have  the  worst  roads  and 
the  poorest  accommodation.  My 
starting-point  was  from  Eaux 
Ghaudes ;  and  there  is  a  fine  road 
through  magnificent  scenery  up 
the  rocky  defile  of  the  Gave.  It 
was  a  sharp  ascent  all  the  way  to 
Gabon  by  the  Gave,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Brousset,  to  the  foot 
of  the  Col  d'Ancou.  Then  the 
road  ceased,  and  the  sheer  ascent 
commenced.  We  left  the  r^ular 
mnle-path  to  take  the  proverbial 
short  cut,  which  generally  de- 
mands more  in  endurance  than  is 
saved  in  time.  It  was  very  inter- 
esting to  look  back  upon  the  point 
of  departure,  where  the  carriage- 
road  came  to  an  end.  The  car- 
riages had  come  to  a  stop,  the 
passengers  had  descended,  and  the 
luggage  was  taken  down.  Pre- 
sently a  long  train  of  muleteers 
might  l>e  seen  slowly  winding 
along  the  pass,  the  mules  in  some 
instances  sustaining  the  weight  of 
immense  boxe&  Then  my  friend 
and  myself  were  left  alone  in  the 
vast  loneliness  of  the  central 
Pyrenees.  I  had  been  warned  of 
the  danger  of  the  frontier  region 
between  France  and  Spain.  I  had 
especially  been  warned  to  be  on 
my  guard  against  bears  and  ban- 
ditti.    Indeed,  a  friend  who  had 


been  doing  the  same  journey  a 
week  previous  came  into  my 
room  and  displayed  a  loaded  six- 
chambered  revolver,  with  which 
he  was  determined  to  defend  his 
life  and  property  against  all 
marauders.  I  am  bound,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  the  only  robbers 
I  met  were  the  keepers  of  a  few 
scattered  posadas,  who,  only  oc- 
casionally meeting  with  a  tourist, 
naturally  think  it  their  duty  to 
bleed  him  to  the  uttermost.  A 
veritable  bandit  could  hardly  be 
worse. 

The  passage  of  the  Col  separat- 
ing France  from  Spain  calls  for 
no  special  remark.  There  is  a 
vast  stretch  oflovely  country,  with- 
out any  of  those  villages  and  cha- 
lets that  would  be  numerously 
met  with  in  an  Alpine  country. 
When  we  had  descended  to  the 
banks  of  Gallego,  we  had  to  con- 
tinue our  journey  first  to  the  town, 
and  then  to  the  baths  of  Panti- 
cosa, nearly  8000  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  France  there  would  have 
been  good  roads;  but  in  Spain 
there  was  nothing  but  a  narrow 
mule-path  for  seven  or  eight  miles, 
a  pathway  so  steep  and  narrow  that 
it  was  a  wonder  how  any  mule 
could  contrive  to  get  along ;  and 
at  another  point  it  was  simply  a 
rocky  staircase.  The  poor  beast 
would  at  times  have  to  stand  with 
its  forefeet  on  one  rock  and  its 
hind  legs  on  another,  with  a 
rocky  wall  on  one  side  and  a 
sheer  precipice  on  the  other. 
From  Panticosa,  however,  to  the 
baths  of  Panticosa,  there  is  a  won- 
derful road  of  many  zig-zags — an 
example  of  what  Spanish  engineer- 
ing can  effect  when  properly 
aroused  ;  which,  however,  is  very 
rarely  the  case.  At  Panticosa 
we  found  a  diligence,  that  did  the 
journey  to  the  baths  in  the  midst 
of  a  tremendous  thnnderstonn. 
The  lurid  lightnings  revealed  im- 
mense    mountains     with    huge 
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patches  of  snow,  impending  rocks 
of  granite^  and  a  Taving  torrent. 
We  reached  the  baths  in  darkness 
and  a  thick  rain. 

Of  the    numerous    watering- 
places  that    one    know?,  Panti- 
eosa  is  in  yarious  points  of  view 
the  moet  remarkable.     There  are 
some  six  hundred  ylBitors,  but  we 
were  the  only  English.     Indeed, 
I  soon  had  a  practical  proof  of  the 
eompaiative  insignificance  of  my 
native  country.     I  wanted  change 
for  a  five-pound  note,  and  all  the 
officials  of  tlie  establishment  sat 
in  solemn  judgment  upon  it.  They 
examined  it  with  much  cnriosity 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  without  dis- 
leepect;    then  politely  informed 
me  that  if  it  had  been  a  note  of 
the  Bank  of  France,  they  would 
have  been  happy  to  oblige  me, 
hut  this  was  a  document  which 
they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
before.     The  place  was  crowded 
with  Spaniards,  who  have  a  most 
intense  belief  in  the  virtue  of  the 
waters ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
the  place  is  very  many  miles  away 
fxom  the  nearest    point    of  the 
Spanish  railway  system,  and  that 
it  lies,  so  to  speak,  up  in  cloud- 
land,  a  rocky  basin,  with  a  little 
lake  in  front,  just  beneath  the 
very  crests  of  the  hills,  and  thou- 
sands of  the  poorest  manage  to 
get  there  annually,  there  must  be 
boundless  faith  in  their  efficacy. 
Even  the  waters  that  stream  from 
the  rocks  seem  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  mineral  matter ;  that 
of  the  lake  only  seemed  drinkable. 
The  springs  have  yery  significant 
names — Del  JEriomago^  Del  Pur- 
gatUi,  Del  Higado    (the   liver). 
The   most   painfully  interesting 
feature  of  all  is  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  extreme  stage  of 
consumption  who  come  to  these 
wateis.    I  had  neyer  before  seen 
the  inhaling  system  tried  on  such 
a  complete  scale,  although  I  had 
been  very  much  struck  with  what 


I  had  heard  of  the  curative  effect 
of  the  waters  of  Eaux  Boimes.  I 
could  not  distinguish  the  pulver- 
izadon  from  the  tnhalacionf  but 
suppose  that  one  is  treatment  by 
inhalation  and  the  other  by  spray. 
In  each  case  a  number  of  persons 
were  seated  almost  in  a  circle, 
yigorously  inhaling  the  mineral- 
ised stream  through  a  somewhat 
complicated  apparatus.  The  pro- 
cess occupied  a  long  time,  and  the 
patients  read  their  letters  and 
newspapers  meanwhile.  I  had 
never  seen  such  a  group  of  death- 
stricken  men  as  in  the  pulveriza- 
cian  chamber.  The  change  of 
scene,  the  mountain  air,  the  plea- 
sant society,  the  hope  of  better 
days,  might  do  much ;  but  it  was 
yery  difficult  to  see  how  the 
mineral  waters  could  give  any  one 
a  pair  of  new  lungs,  or  indeed 
have  any  specific  virtue  in  such 
cases.  The  place  looked  like  an 
assemblage  of  half  a  dozen  monas- 
teries, being  in  reality  hotels  and 
huge  boarding-houses,  all  the  pro- 
perty of  a  single  individual,  al- 
though I  believe  he  has  turned  it 
into  a  company.  The  more  cheer- 
ful element  is  represented  by  a 
building  which  might  serve  for  a 
ladies'  club — a  beautiful  salon, 
and  adjoining  it  billiard-  and 
card-rooms.  The  cloaks  of  the 
men  and  the  mantillas  of  the 
ladies  are  very  picturesque,  and 
every  Spaniard  considers  himself 
a  bom  gentleman,  reminding  us 
of  the  whole  army  that  was 
knighted  by  Maria  Theresa.  The 
tariff  for  meals  and  lodgings  was 
clearly  indicated,  and  was  yery 
fSedr  and  reasonable.  The  entire 
place  was  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  little  Spanish  yillages,  in 
which  dirt  and  loveliness  seem 
almost  conyertible  terms.  I 
really  yery  much  wish  that  Eng- 
lish doctors  would  take  up  the 
whole  subject  of  the  curative 
effect  of  the  Pyrenean  waters.     I 
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know  there  aie  London  doctors 
who  send  patients  to  Eaox  Bonnes ; 
but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
baths  of  Panticosa  were  still  more 
remarkable.  I  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  take  either  guide  or 
horse,  though  strongly  urged  to 
do  both;  I  found  &ie  expenses 
moderate,  the  food  excellent,  and 
the  little  mountain-tour  most  plea- 
sant and  healthy.  Bo  rich  in 
mineral  waters  are  so  many  parts 
of  the  Pyrenees,  that  you  have  in 
many  regions  only  to  dig  deep 
enough,  and  you  come  to  a  warm 
spring  of  great  power.  It  is 
popularly  stated  that  there  are 
two  hundred  such  fountains  in 
the  Pyrenees,  but  the  number 
might  be  indefinitely  extended. 

I  now  turn  to  the  much  easier 
way  of  visiting  Spain,  by  the 
railway  to  St.  Sebastian.  The 
travelling  here  ought  always  to 
be  safe;  but  this  is  not  invariably 
the  case.  Mr.  J.  G.  Hare  relates 
that  when  about  to  cross  the 
Bidassoa,  and  all  heads  were  out 
of  window  watching  for  the  fa- 
mous Isle  of  Pheasants,  the  train 
went  off  the  line,  and  everybody 
was  knocked  back  on  to  the  seats. 
You  are  soon  made  sensible  that 
you  are  in  a  new  country.  You 
ask  his  worship  the  porter  to 
have  the  graciousness  to  assist  you 
inliftingyourportmanteau  ('  Moro, 
hagame  el  favor  de  leevar  mi 
mideta');  and  you  implore  his 
worship  the  beggar,  your  brother, 
foF  the  love  of  God,  to  excuse 
you  firom  giving  him  anything 
('Perdonome  usted,  por  Dios, 
nermano').  If  you  should  omit 
such  a  courteous  salutation  to  a 
beggar,  he  or  she  would  follow 
you  with  volleys  of  imprecations 
and  abuse.  Once  an  English 
merchant  expressed  a  kindly  pity 
for  a  muleteer,  a  'poor  fellow,' 
who  was  taking  charge  of  his  lug- 
gage through  a  drenching  rain. 
The  muleteer  got  into  a  great 


passion;  he  told    the  merchant 
that  he  was  a  pitiful  fellow,  while 
he,    the    muleteer^    was   a   bom 
nobleman.   Mr.  Campion  declares 
that  at  the  St.  Sebastian  market 
the  old  women  who  bring  in  char- 
coal look  like  so  many  duchesses 
disguised  as  sweeps.     In  going  to 
St  Sebastian  you    pass   through 
Iran,  and  perhaps  are  delayed  at 
Hendaye    about    your    luggage, 
which,  however,  will  give  you  tiie 
opportunity,  if  you  are  so  minded, 
of  tasting  the  famous  liqueur.  All 
the   country  about    here,    so   to 
speak,  teems  with   history.     It 
would  be  as  well  to  see,  if  you 
have  time,  the  old  town  of  Fuen- 
tarabia,  and  the  pretty  watering- 
place  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz.     To 
those  whose  notions  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian are  mainly  derived  from  his- 
tory, from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Gleig, 
Colonel  Napier,  and  the  WeUinff- 
ton  Despatches^    the   place  will 
present  rather  a  surprise,  from  its 
extremely  modem  character.    It 
has  been  almost  entirely  rebnilty 
and  has  broad  spacious  streeU 
Some  of  the  graves  of  Englishmen 
who  fell  here  are  still  carefiillj 
preserved.     The  mdiments  of  an 
EngUsh  colony  are  there  already. 
The  winter  climate  is  delicious 
and  there  is  an  English  doctor, 
should  one  be  wanted,  to  whose 
kindness  and  medical  skill  I  my- 
self have  been  under  the  deepest 
obligations — Dr.  W.  J.  Smith. 

But  it  was  rather  for  the  sea  and 
the  mountains  that  I  had  come; 
and  to  walk  along  the  ridges  of 
those  noble  hills,  with  the  im- 
mense Atlantic  in  full  view,  was 
at  times  rather  laborious,  bat  an 
enjoyment  that  fully  compensated 
for  any  labour.  On  the  land  side 
a  noble  river  glided  tranquilly  to 
the  sea.  Mr.  Campion,  in  his 
Wcdk  across  Spaing  tells  us  of  the 
immense  amount  of  fishing  that 
goes  on  at  the  bridge  of  the 
UremeOy  and  the  huge  waves  that 
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htnk  against  it,  like  the  Pacific 
on  coral  isUnds.   I  am  afraid  that 
the  Spaniards  are  too  lazy  to  climb 
their  own  moontains  and  appre- 
ciate the  scenery  of  their  sierras. 
At  least)  we  had  them  all  to  oor- 
selves.    Oar  little    party   never 
encountered    any    tourist.      The 
plan  was  to  walk  or  take  a  dili- 
gence to  some  interesting  locality, 
and  to  retnm  over  the  hills.    The 
expeditions  to  Orio  and  Passajes 
should  he  mentioned,  especially 
the  latter.  We  walked,  bat  there 
IB  a  railway.     Passajes  possesses 
a  magnificent  land-locked  har- 
bour, reminding    one    of  Dart- 
mouth and  Falmouth,   and   the 
inner  harbour  of  Marseilles.  Leav- 
ing the  curious  old  haven,  we 
mount  the  hills.     Looking  down 
upon  Si  Sebastian,  we  perceive 
that  it  is  a  peninsula,  inexorably 
confined  within  its  geographical 
limits^  and  its  farther   progress 
muat  be  made  on  the  mountain 
terraces.    All  the  country  round 
bean  temble  traces  of  the  last 
Carliat  war.     Many  houses  are 
completely  gutted,  and  some  vil- 
lages are  h^  depopulated.     The 
eannon  was  at  one  time  pointed 
ftgaisst  Si  Sebastian,  but  happily 
the  place  escaped  a  further  terrible 
chapter  in  its  warlike  annals.  The 
neighbourhood  now  shows  a  great 
deal  of  improvement.     There  is 
a  general  spread    of  education, 
schools  of  all  sorts  on  all  sides, 
and  little  or  nothing  of  the  sordid 
poverty  which  one  so  often  wit- 
nesses at  home.     There  are  many 
lovely  villas  in    the  neighbour- 
hood, belonging  to  some  distin- 
guished Spanish  politidana    For 
a  moderate  walk,  none  pleased  me 
better  than  one  that  led  through 
vineyards  and  gardens  by  the  side 
of  the  bay  and  the  river-shore. 
Coming  luusk,  we  rested  at  the 
Fountain  of  Health,  whose  ice- 
eold  spring  is  canopied  by  broad 
ftUagei  where  a  few  worthy  citi- 


zens were  trying  the  waters,  to 
which  some  healing  virtue  is 
attached,  or  perhaps  the  beverages 
of  the  neighbouring  little  ea/e. 
The  charm  of  these  expeditions 
into  the  neighbouring  country  was 
very  great,  and  was  preferable  to 
lounging  away  all  one's  time  in 
the  alameda,  although  the  band 
— it  had  been  brought  down  from 
Madrid — ^was  very  fine,  and  the 
ices  were  peculiarly  delicious. 

If  we  want  to  study  history, 
both  in  its  largest  political  as- . 
pects,  and  also  in  the  military 
details,  it  cannot  be  studied  better 
than  on  the  spot  in  St.  Sebastian 
itsell  The  whole  place  is  brist- 
ling with  history.  Kot  only 
Spanish  history,  but  all  £aropean 
history,  has  more  than  once  been 
brought  to  a  focus  at  St  Sebas- 
tian. In  1813  Wellington  saw 
that  England  might  probably  be 
deserted  by  her  continental  allies, 
who  would  form  a  separate  treaty; 
that  Portugal  would  no  longer 
serve  as  a  place  of  arms ;  but  that 
he  might  find  in  the  Western 
Pyrenees  and  the  ocean  seaboard 
a  new  basis  for  his  operations,  a 
defensive  position  even  stronger 
than  that  which  he  had  occupied 
behind  the  Ebro.  This  was  the 
great  object  which  determined 
him  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
St.  Sebastian.  The  siege  became 
one  of  the  greatest  sieges  of  mo- 
dem history.  The  military  genius 
of  Wellington  shone  greatly  in  it; 
but  in  consequence  of  disobedi- 
ence to  Wellington's  instructions 
the  greatest  disasters  were  experi- 
enced by  our  army.  'Take  the 
place  in  the  quickest  manner,  yet' 
do  not  from  overspeed  fail  to  take 
it.'  Such  was  Wellington's  cha- 
racteristic direction,  and  he  added 
to  the  specific  instruction  that 
'  fair  daylight  must  be  taken  for 
the  assault.'  The  general  left  in 
command  deviated  from  his  in- 
structions,  and  the  result  was  the 
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muiderons  repulse  of  the  British 
assault.   The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  at  once  upon  the  spot,  with 
all  his  energies  intent  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  great  fort  and  har- 
bour ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
for  reinforcements  and  supplies. 
The  way  in  which  he  was  ^ated 
by  the  Home  Government  was 
shameful.     Some  of  the  Ministers 
ought  to  have  been  shot  or  hanged. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
acted  as  if  he  were  the  deadliest 
enemy  of  our  Peninsular  army. 
He  utterly  neglected  to  watch  the 
coast  of  Spain,  allowing  our  stores 
and  supplies  to  be  kept  in  our 
harbours,    and    permitting    the 
enemy's  supplies  to  be  poured  into 
St.    Sebastian.       Many    of  our 
store-ships  were  captured  by  the 
French  for  want  of  protection,  and 
thousands  of  soldiers  were  kept 
idle  at  Lisbon  or  Gibraltar  for 
want  of  transports.  For  the  same 
reason  the  soldiers  were  left  with- 
out boots  and  overcoats  when  the 
snow  was  falling  on  the  Pyrenees. 
When  a  battering  train  arrived 
from  England,  it  was  found  that 
it  was  only  furnished  with  shot 
and  shell  sufficient  for  a  day's 
consumption.      It    is  calculated 
that  the  English  Ministry  did  as 
much  injury  to  their  countrymen 
as  a  hostile  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men  with  a  first-rate  general- 
issimo.    It  was  only  the  genius 
of  Wellington  that  could  have 
counteracted  such  disadvantages. 
The  honors  of  that  memorable 
sack  were  atrocious.     We  may 
condense  the  account  &om  the 
narrative  of  the  subaltern.     *  The 
houses  were  everywhere  ransacked, 
the  furniture  wantonly  broken; 
the  churches  profaned,  the  images 
dashed  to  pieces ;  wine  and  spirit 
cellars  were  broken  open;  and 
the  troops,  heated  already  with 
ai^giy  passions,  became  absolutely 
niad  by  intoxication.     All  order 
**^d  discipline  were  abandoned. 


The  officers  had  no  longer  the 
slightest  control  over  their  men^ 
who,  on  the  contrary,  controlled 
the  officers;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  certain  that  several  of  the 
latter  did  not  fall  by  the  hands 
of  the  former,  when  they  vainly 
endeavoured  to  bring  them  back 
to  a  sense  of  subordination.  Night 
had  now  set  in ;  but  the  darkness 
was  effectually  dispelled  by  the 
gkre  from  bummg  houses,  which 
one  after  another  took  fire.  The 
morning  of  the  31st  had  risen 
upon  St.  Sebastian,  as  neat  and 
regularly  built  a  town  as  any  in 
Spain;  long  before  midnight  it 
was  one  sheet  of  flame ;  and  by 
noon  on  the  following  day  little 
remained  of  it  except  its  smoking 
ashes.  Carpets,  rich  tapestry, 
beds,  curtains,  wearing  apparel, 
and  everything  valuable  to  per- 
sons in  common  life,  were  careless- 
ly scattered  about  upon  the  bloody 
pavement^  Then  the  ceaseless 
hum  of  conversation,  the  occa- 
sional laugh  and  wild  shout  of 
intoxication,  the  pitiable  cries  or 
deep  moans  of  the  wounded,  and 
the  unintermitted  roar  of  the 
flames,  produced  altogether  such  a 
concert  as  no  man  who  listened 
to  it  can  ever  forget.' 

Unfortunately  this  was  by  no 
means  the  last  militaiy  associa- 
tion that  England  had  with  St. 
Sebastian.  In  1835  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans  and  his  British  Legion  ap- 
pear to  take  a  part  in  the  chronic 
civil  war  between  the  Carlists  and 
Christinos.  This  of  course  could 
only  be  done  by  the  suspension 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
The  moral  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment was  given  to  Christina.  We 
interfered  in  the  quarrel  very 
much  as  Russia  interfered  in  the 
war  between  Servia  and  the  Porte. 
In  the  year  above  mentioned  Sir 
Do  Lacy  went  out  to  Santander 
and  St.  Sebastian^  He  got  his 
raw  forces  into  a  state  of  drilL 
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The  Carlists  irere  then  closiiig  in 
upon  Si  Sebastian,  which  was 
putljganisoned  by  British  troops. 
The  lovelj  harboar  of  Passajes, 
wiihin  a  distance  of  a  few  miles 
of  Si  Sebastian,  was  also  occupied 
by  the  Biitisb.  Sir  De  Lacy 
Etuis,  vith  the  cooperation  of  a 
fleet,  attacked  the  Carlists,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  obtained 
ecHue  kind  of  victory.  But  the 
Doke  of  Wellington  openly  stated 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
only  effect  of  his  success  was  to 
remove  the  investing  lines  of 
blockade  a  mile  or  two  further  oE, 
Similarly  the  English  commander 
made  an  attack  upon  Fuentarabia, 
and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  with 
his  whole  force.  We  ought, 
bowcTer,  to  say  that  this  disaster 
was  not  unretrieved,  and  eventu- 
ally Fuentacabia  feU.  into  the 
bands  of  tiie  British  Legion. 
£?ans  went  away  as  soon  as  the 
allotted  time  of  his  services  was 
expired;  but  he  went  away  un- 
paid, and  with  his  troops  in  a 
pitiable  condition.  It  was  not 
without  a  feeling  of  melancholy 
that  I  chmbed  the  fortified  hill 
OTerlooking  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  there  noted  the  monuments 
to  some  of  the  officers  who  had 
perished. 

A  very  pleasant  place  indeed  is 
St.  Sebastian.  The  hotels,  being 
on  the  high  lines  of  civilisation, 
aieexcellent)  andinstrong  contrast 
with  those  which  one  meets  in  the 
monntain-districts.  I  will  say, 
however,  for  these  country  hotels, 
that  the  bedrooms,  though  very 
plain  and  whitewashed,  are  scru- 
polonsly  clean.  Living  in  Spain 
ought  to  be  cheap ;  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  your  bargains 
i^y^n  are  to  have  the  full  benefit 
^^that  state  of  things.  The 
Hotel  du  Commerce  at  Si  Sebas- 
tian was  found  to  be  good  and 
nu)deiate.  Many  people  go  to 
the  boarding-houses.    Cases    de 


HuespedeSy  especially  in  the 
crowded  summer  season.  I  my- 
self was  staying  writh  excellent 
friends,  resident  in  the  place, 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  they 
made  me  at  once  au  courant  with 
everything  that  was  going  on. 
The  bathing  is  the  great  amuse- 
ment You  cannot  find  better 
bathing  anywhere,  and  in  this 
respect  I  prefer  St.  Sebastian  to 
Biarritz.  The  bathing  place.  La 
Concha,  has  a  beautiful  beach, 
and  here  hundreds  of  both  sexes, 
gaily  dressed,  though  in  this 
respect  hardly  up  to  the  Biarritz 
point,  will  bathe  for  hours.  St. 
Sebastian,  the  Gibraltar  of  north- 
em  Spain,  is  now  highly  fashion- 
able, and  attracts  increasing  thou- 
sands from  its  Afric  districts  to 
this  temperate  European  zone. 
The  bay  is  half-closed  by*  the 
island  of  Santa  Clara,  and  though 
this  has  generally  the  effect  of 
producing  a  smooth  rippling  sea, 
yet  in  certain  states  of  the  wind 
the  Biscayan  rollers  come  in  with 
tremendous  power,  and  those  who 
have  joined  hands  firmest  are  sun- 
dered and  overwhelmed.  Eopes, 
floated  by  buoys,  go  out  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  And  the  bath- 
ing-rooms, Perla  del  Oceano,  are 
very  good. 

Just  outside  the  town  is  the 
old  Plaza  de  Toros,  where  the 
buU-baiting  occasionally  goes  on, 
and  to  which  the  Empress  Euge- 
nie used  to  come  from  her  villa  at 
Biarritz.  The  bulls  of  this  pro- 
vince of  Ouipuzcoa  are  considered 
very  fine ;  but  I  am  told  that  the 
horses  are  of  the  most  wretched 
sort,  only  fit  for  the  knacker.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  rink,  and  in 
all  probability  you  may  get  lawn- 
tennis  as  welL  The  Spanish  ter- 
tulia  is  of  course  an  institution, 
and  the  small  English  colony  keep 
up  the  national  tradition  of  din- 
ner-giving. If  the  English  peo- 
ple were  wise  that  colony  would 
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be  very  greatly  enlarged.  At  the 
cost  of  a  little  further  travelling 
they  would  have  as  great  or  greater 
advantages,  and  these  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  at  Biarritz  and  Arcachon. 
I  expect  that  one  day  they  will 
come  at  a  fush,  and  then  idl  the 
prices  will  go  up  like  a  rocket. 
It  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the 
Britisher  if  he  can  lash  himself 
into  a  state  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
'pelota/  which  is  a  Spanish 
equivalent  for  cricket,  or,  more 
properly,  for  fives  and  racquets. 
Then  my  friend,  Mr.  Campion, 
talks  of  the  theatre,  and  says  that 
his  stall  only  costs  him  about 
eighteenpence.  There  is  constant 
.  amusement  on  the  alameda,  and 
in  the  long  promenade  between  the 
fountains.  But  where  you  see 
the  life  of  the  country  in  its 
fireijhest  and  most  genuine  form 
is  no  doubt  in  the  churches  and 
in  the  markets.  The  freshest  hours 
of  morning,  directly  after  sunrise, 
are  the  best.  You  should  visit 
them  directly  before  or  after 
your  morning  dip  in  the  sea. 
The  fresh-gathered  fruit  in  the 
market  is  then  very  agreeable. 
You  find  a  rich  profusion  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  sometimes  of 
game;  but  the  most  interesting 
part  of  it  is  seeing  the  peasantry, 
bold  and  bright,  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Guipuzcoa.  The  chief 
church  is  the  Iglesia  de  Santa- 
Maria,  where  there  is  good  music 
and  evermore  a  haven  of  silence 
and  repose. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Sebastian  is  even 
more  fascinating  than  St.  Se- 
bastian itself.  I  hardly  know 
any  pleasure  comparable  to  walk- 
mg  along  those  lonely  heights 
overlooking  the  broad  Atlantic  in 
choice  companionship.  The  one 
drawback  is  that  you  must  take 
some  water  with  you ;  the  water 
generally  fails  on  the  Spanish 
hills.     When  you  descend  to  the 


villages  they  give  you  a  sort  of 
meringue,  that  is  made  of  sugar- 
plum and  white  of  ^gg,  which  is 
dissolved    in    the    water.      The 
Spaniards  are  all  very  fond    of 
water.     They  like  their  vrine  ;  but 
they  like  their  water  still  better. 
They  are  excellent  judges  of  the 
quaUty  of  water,  which  they  take 
cold  and    colourless ;    even    the 
sherry  -  makers    will    not    drink 
sherry,  but  take  the  natural  un- 
branded  wines.     The  fountains  of 
a  town — Hhe  places  of  drawing 
water' —  serve  not  only  for  rest 
and  refreshment,    but    are   also 
centres  of  common  talk.     In  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Sebastian 
there  are  many  things  which  tell 
what  civil  war  is.     You  pass  by 
many  a  house  which  is  altogether 
riddled  and  shattered  by  the  Car- 
lists.  The  owner  would  be  invited 
to  join  them,  and  if  he  did   so 
he  would  be  treated  like  a  volun- 
teer; but  if  otherwise  his   pro- 
perty  would  be  destroyed.     The 
humours  of  a  posada   in    these 
country  places  have  been  often 
described  :    the  ground  -  floor  is 
almost  a  part  of  the  farm-yard, 
and  is  sometimes  given   up   to 
cattle,  and  even  to  peasants,  who 
sleep  with  their  cattle.     In  the 
morning  they  shake  themselves 
like  the  cattle — dispense  with  the 
modern  superstition  of  washing— 
and  are  ready  dressed  for  the  day. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that^  though 
quite  prepared  to  find  fault  with 
the  food,  I  really  Hked  it     Even 
garlic  and  oil  are  good  in  their 
way.     While  in  Spain,  eat  with 
the     Spaniards.      But    at     St. 
Sebastian  you  are  on  the  rail,  and 
therefore  in  the  middle  of  every- 
thing, and  you  will  naturally  de- 
sire to  go  to  some  distance  and 
see  as  much  of  things  as  you  can. 
I  will  just  give  one  small  word  of 
practical  counseL     Whether  on 
the  mountain  or  in  Afonda  you 
had  better  take  a  little  mental 
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sustenance,  for  there  is  not  much, 
at  least  of  a  suitable  kind,  that 
will  be  at  hancL      Even  on  the 
mountains    I    take    the    Spanish 
testament  and  grammar,  and  your 
own  memory  oiiglit  to  serve  as  a 
dktionary.      If   jou   want  good 
Spanish   stories,    always,   in  ad- 
dition to  Zkm  Quixote^  take  some 
stories  bj  I>onna  Caecilia  Bohl  de 
Faber,  who  chooees  to  call  herself 
Feman  Caballero.      These  stories 
ue  yerj  good,   and  have  an  in- 
cceaaing  reputation.      It  is  worth 
while  to  try  and   pick  up  some 


knowledge  of  the  magnificent 
Spanish  tongue,  which,  after  the 
preliminary  difficulties  in  pronun- 
ciation, is  easily  attained  by  those 
who  know  Latin  or  Italian.  And 
so,  if  you  are  going  my  way,  good 
reader,  I  would  say  with  the 
courteous  Spaniard,  '  Gro  with 
God,'  which  he  seems  to  give 
with  a  greater  sincerity  than 
the  adio  or  adieu :  '  Vaya  usted 
con  Dies  y  buen  provech,  le 
haga  k  usted.'  'Go  you  with 
Grod,  and  much  may  it  profit  your 
grace.'  f.  a. 
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By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Eiddell,  author  of  '  George  Qeith/  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

FAIRLY  MATCHED. 

'  My  mind  sore  misgives  me  that 
ye*re  telling  me  a  lee.' 

*  Then  perhaps  when  next  your 
mind  seeks  any  information,  it  will 
be  good  enough  to  do  so  without 
my  help.' 

Mr.  McCuUagh  was  very  angry ; 
he  was  so  angry,  indeed,  that  his 
voice  actually  trembled  with  rage; 
and  this  irritation  was  not  de- 
creased by  the  cool  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Mostin,  grasping  with 
both  hands  the  back  of  a  chair, 
answered  the  extremely  uncivil 
remark  above  recorded  without  a 
trace  of  ill-temper,  and  yet  with 
what  the  Scotchman  mentally 
termed  a  *  taunting  sort  of  smOe.' 

After  their  last  conversation  on 
the  subject  he  had  once  again 
despatched  '  Ailfred'  out  into  the 
world  ('  as  Koah  sent  the  dove/ 
so  suggested  that  irrepressible 
gentleman),  to  try  if  he  could  not 
bring  back  some  more  certain  in- 
formation on  the  vexed  subject  of 
TJpperton  &  Co.,  who  were,  so 
Mr.  McCullagh  confided  to  him- 
self and  his  son  David,  playing 
'  auld  Nick  wi'  his  trade.' 

Warily  he  had  suggested  he  and 
Mr.  Mostin  'needn't  fall  out 
over  a  pound  or  two.'  He  had 
even  said,  'Ye'll  maybe  want  a 
trifle  of  silver  to  treat  some  lad 
or  ither  to  a  pint  of  beer.  Lord, 
there's  a  lot  to  be  got  out  of  Eng- 
lish folk  for  even  a  glass,'  and 
pressed  five  shillings  into  Alf  s 
hand,  an  amount  which  Alf  s  fin- 
gers did  not  refuse  to  close  on ; 


further,  he  presented  that  slippery 
individual  with  a  bottle  of  the 
whisky;  and  after  all  these  pro- 
mises made  to  him  which  he  knew 
would  be  kept,  and  benefits  con- 
ferred which  he  ought  to  have 
remembered,  Mr.  Mostin  had  the 
assurance  to  appear  before  Mr. 
McCullagh  and  say, '  wi'  a  kind 
o'  girn  on  his  face,'  he  was  not  a 
step  further  forward  than  when  he 
stood  in  that  room  before ! 

From  most  men  this  statement 
might  have  been  accepted  as  a 
fact;  but  Mr.  McCullagh  had 
known  Mr.  Mostin  *  off  and  on' 
since  he  was  a  ^  wee  callant,'  and 
was  aware,  nobody  better,  that 
when  Alf,  either  as  man  or  boy, 
felt  adhering  to  the  literal  truth 
irksome  or  unprofitable,  Nature 
took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  giving 
a  certain  'thraw  to  his  month, 
which  revealed  volumes  to  the 
initiated. 

At  the  moment  of  his  stating— 
after  some  previous  discursive  re- 
marks— he  could  obtain  no  fur- 
ther information  whatsoever  on 
the  genealogy  of  Upperton  &  Co., 
that  *thraw'  was  painfully  visible, 
and  naturally  Mr.  McCullagh 
drew  his  own  conclusiona 

The  mode  in  which  he  an- 
nounced the  deduction  arrived  at 
might  perhaps  have  been  more 
courteous ;  but  between  *  man  and 
man'  we  are  sometimes  told  *  that 
substance  is  everything,  the  manner 
nothing.'  You  can  believe  this 
axiom  or  not,  as  you  please,  voj 
reader. 

'  It's  just  impossible  ye  could 
have  been  hovering  round  and 
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about  the  piemisoB,  with  every 
chance  giyen  ye — ^for  the  time,  ye 
have— and  not  be  able  to  track 
oat  who's  backing  him,'  maon- 
dend  on  poor  Mr.  McCullaghy 
onahle  to  keep  silence,  and  yet 
feeling  himself  impotent  to  clench 
the  assertion  he  had  made. 

'I  do  not  see  anything  impos- 
sible in  the  matter/  observed  Mr. 
Mostin. 

'And  ye,  that  I  thought  had 
above  all  men  the  gift  of  finding 
out  whatever  ye  set  yeraelf  to 
work  on  I' 

'Yon  overrated  my  abilities, 
Mr.  McCnllagh.' 

'  Ay,  indeed  it  would  seem  sae/ 
uisweied  that  gentleman,  with  a 
candour  which  might  have  discon- 
oeited  any  one  less  indifferent  to 
criticiam  than  the  person  he  ad- 
^KBsed.  As  it  was,  that  person 
only  remarked, 

'  Fve  done  the  best  I  could,  and 
&iled  utterly  to  find  out  who  is 
Hr.Moorhall's  friend  at  court — ^who 
is  backing  him,  firom  what  source 
he  gets  his  money.  Unless  some 
one  has  left  him  a  fortune  lately, 
it  is  certainly  not  his  own  capital 
he  is  losing.  Tou  say  he  must  be 
losing,  but  I  doubt  it.  He  is 
selling  a  good  deal  under  you,  but 
^hat,'  added  Mr.  Mostin,  with  a 
8l%ht  sneer,  ^  proves  nothing.  He 
inight,  I  fbncy,  sell  for  a  long 
time  at  the  same  rate  as  he  is 
doing,  and  still  keep  out  of  the 
Gazdie.' 

'Ye  dinna  ken  what  ye  are 
talking  about,'  observed  Mi,  Mc- 
Cnlla^  with  a  heightened  colour. 

'  Perhaps  not ;  at  any  rate^  if  I 
lie  under  any  error,  I  do  so  in 
company  with  many  wiser  persons 
than  myself;  all  the  talk  is  now 
about  thq  sums  you  must  have 
coined.' 

'He  coined  ?  repeated  Mr.  Mc- 
CnllaglL  *  Bless  us  and  save  us  ! 
do  fo&  think  the  Scotch  trade  a 
gold-mine  f 
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'  They  do  e'en  so,'  answered  Alf 
Mostin,  laughing;  'and  they  have 
begun  to  wonder  how  you  were 
able  to  keep  the  monopoly  of  it 
so  long.' 

'  Ah  ^  observed  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh. 

'  I  can  give  you  one  piece  of 
comfort,'  said  Mr.  Mostin. 

'  Can  ye  1  Then  FU  be  thankful 
to  get  it ;  and  I'm  sure,  Ailfred, 
ye  ought  to  do  me  a  good  turn, 
for  I've  aye  stood  your  friend.' 

'You've  what?'  asked  Mr. 
Mostin,  in  amazement. 

'Stood  your  friend,'  answered 
Mr.  McCuUagh,  holding  to  his 
guns. 

'Whenf  inquired  the  gentle- 
man thus  benefited. 

'From  the  time  ye  were  this 
height,'  said  Mr.  McCullagh, 
pointing  his  meaning  by  laying 
one  lean  yellow  hand  on  the  table 
by  which  he  sat.  '  I  used  to  give 
ye  sweeties  when  ye  came  to  see 
your  aunt,  as  ye  called  her ;  and 
I  made  ye  welcome  to  the  house 
as  long  as  I  well  could ;  and  I'd 
have  helped  ye  when  ye  grew  a 
man  if  ye^d  been  a  bit  more  de- 
pendable ;  and  I'd  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  ye  still  if  it  was  possible 
to  trust  ye,  or  believe  ye  mean 
to  keep  any  promise  ye  ever  made, 
or  may  hereafter  make.' 

'  But,  you  see,  you  can't  trust 
me;  and  I  have  quite  ceased 
making  any  promises,'  said  Alfred 
gravely. 

'  Indeed  !  and  maybe  it's  just  as 
well' 

'  Far  better.  And  now,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh, as  we  seem  to  have  quite 
finished  our  delightful  conversa- 
tion, I  think  I  will  be  bending 
my  way  to  North-street.' 

'  But  I  thought  ye  were  going 
to  leave  a  crumb  of  comfort  behind 
ye,'  suggested  Mr.  McCullagh. 

'  So  I  was,  by  the  bye ;  by 
Jove,  I  had  nearly  forgotten  that,' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Kostin.     '  I  don't 
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think  yon  need  fear  Upperton  & 
Co.  will  be  your  rivals  long.' 

'  Ay,  ay ;  what  makes  ye  deem 
sael*  inteirupts  Mr.  McCullagh 
anxiously. 

'  I  fancy,  though  they  are  not 
losing,  they  are  not  making  enough 
to  continue  the  sport  of  trying  to 
cut  your  throat.  They  have  done 
sufficient  to  iujure  you  materially, 
and  some  momiug  they  will  retire 
from  the  combat.' 

'  This  is  grand  consolation,'  said 
Mr.  McCullagh  niuvely.  '  Man, 
why  didn't  ye  begin  instead  0' 
ending  wi'  sic  a  sang)  Go  on, 
go  on ;  I'm  fain  to  hear  another 
stave  of  it.' 

*You  won't  be  so  delighted 
with  the  ditty  by  the  time  I  have 
done,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,' 
observed  Mr.  Mostin  dryly. 
*  When  the  house  of  Upperton 
turns  its  attention  to  some  more 
lucrative  trade,  you  will  find 
plenty  of  other  houses  springing 
up  from  the  seed  it  has  sown.  As 
I  told  you  a  while  ago, — people 
are  now  wondering  why  the  deuce 
they  left  you  in  sole  possession  of 
the  field  for  so  long ;  therefore  in 
the  future  you  will  find  you  won't 
have  to  deal  with  one  competitor, 
but  with  a  score.' 

'  My  word,  Ailfred  Mostin, 
Job's  friends  were  cheerful  and 
companionable  sort  of  bodies  in 
comparison  wi'  you.' 

'  Perhaps  so ;  bat  unlike  them, 
I  am  in  Uie  right.  Shippers  are 
saying,  "  What  idiots  we  were  to 
stand  old  McCullagh's  airs,  when 
we  could  far  more  easily  have  got 
the  goods  for  ourselves  from  Scot- 
land !"  while  the  retail  houses  are 
cursing  their  folly  in  having  paid 
you  cash  all  the  time  they  might 
have  procured  the  same  goods  on 
credit.' 

*  Weel,  aweel  I*  ejaculated  poor 
Mr.  McCullagh. 

'If  you  think  it  well,'  re- 
torted    the    mauvaie    evjet,    *I 


am  sure  I  may;  but  I  know, 
were  I  in  your  shoes,  I  should 
consider  it  bad  enough.  How- 
ever, you  have  nobody  but  your- 
self to  thank  for  whatever  hap- 
pens. You  shook  your  way  of 
doing  business  in  the  faces  of 
struggling  men  ;  you  have  refiotsed 
good  houses  credit,  till  your  "  sys- 
tem," as  you  styled  it,  hsa  become 
a  laughing-stock  in  the  City ;  you 
have  sold  your  goods  at  an  enor- 
mous profit ;  you  have  refused  to 
what  you  call  cumber  yourself  with 
articles  that  are  now  constantly 
in  demand ;  and  then,  as  if  all 
this  were  not  enough,  you  must, 
for  fear  of  any  poor  devil  picking 
up  the  crumbs  left  from  your 
business-table,  bring  that  bounc- 
ing braggart  son  of  youiB  firom 
amongst  your  own  countrymen, 
where  he  might  have  lied  and 
boasted  to  his  heart's  content,  and 
nobody  on  this  side  the  Border 
minded,  and  start  him  with  a 
great  flourish  of  trumpets,  as 
though  you  wanted  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  Providence, 
from  some  special  liking  to  the 
McCullaghs,  had  given  &em  the 
monopoly  of  marmalades  and  bis- 
cuits, and  never  intended  any 
other  house  to  get  a  share  of  the 
spoil.' 

To  describe  the  varying  expres- 
sions that  flitted  over  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh's face,  as  he  listened  to  this 
outpouring  of  Alf  Mostin's  spirit, 
would  be  simply  impossible. 
Anger,  astonishment,  dismay, 
wounded  vanity,  all  were  in  turn 
depicted  on  his  countenance.  Por 
once  he  felt  sorely  worsted.  Mak- 
ing every  allowance  for  animus 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mostin;  let 
him  recall  as  often  as  he  liked  the 
fact  that  *  over  and  over  again'  he 
had  been  forced  to  tell  the  young 
man,  not  in  so  many  words  per- 
haps, but  as  plainly  as  he  could, 
*  It  was  better  to  cry  over  goods, 
nor  after  them ;'  let  him  whisper 
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to  his  own  heart,  '  Ailfred's  jeal- 
ous o' David,' — ^he  could  not  fail 
to  fed  the  sting  of  the  laah  Alf 
Hostin  laid  on  00  mercilesslj ; 
eonld  not  deny  to  himself  there 
might  he  something  in  what  this 
oracle,  whose  aid  he  had  invoked, 
odd  'all  in  a  hoist  o'  bitterness.' 

Bat  he  wonld  not  show  how 
vexed  he  was ;  he  thought,  even 
as  Alfred  was  speaking,  he  must 
not  give  that  gentleman  the  satis- 
&etion  of  knowing  his  words  cut 
deep.  And  for  this  reason,  and 
perhaps  because  he  was  so  much 
surprised  he  could  not  have  aigued 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  business 
then,  he  said,  when  Mr.  Mostin 
bad  quite  finished, 

*  I  will  be  in  your  debt  a  bit,  I 
think.  You  have  taken  a  heap 
0'  trouble  for  me,  and  it's  not 
jonr  fault  more  hasn't  come  of  it. 
There's  four  poun';  and  if  that 
Bom  seems  to  ye  eensuffecient,  I 
have  small  objection  to  put  an- 
other poun'  on  the  top  of  it.' 

Involuntarily  almost  Alfred 
Mostin  stretched  out  a  hand  to 
take  the  wealth  thus  offered ;  but 
next  instant,  drawing  it  back,  he 
answered, 

'  You  are  not  in  my  debt,  Mr. 
McCullagh.  I  engaged  to  do  cer- 
tain work,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  that  work ;  so  I  cannot 
take  your  money.  Matters  were 
lather  the  other  way,  I  fancy,' 
added  Mr.  Mostin,  with  a  wicked 
smile.  '  It  was  I  owed  you  some- 
thing, and  I  think  I  have  paid  it.' 

'For  about  the  first  time  in  my 
oiemoiy  of  ye,  Ailfred,'  agreed 
Vi,  McCullagh  grimly. 

^It  is  never  too  late  to  reform^' 
▼as  the  reply. 

'It  is  aye  too  soon  to  rejoice 
about  anoUier  man  being  put  to 
annoyance,'  retorted  the  merchant. 

'llie  stfiitement  is  admirable  as 
a  meie  aphorism,'  said  Alf  Mostin ; 
'yet  I  scarcely  consider  it  a  de- 
cent one  for  you  to  enunciate.' 


'  I  canna  see  why  not,'  returned 
Mr.  McCullagh;  'but  surely  we 
have  no  call  to  go  on  chaffering 
angiy  words  like  a  couple  o'  wee- 
men.  There's  four  poun'  justly 
due  to  ye,  and  if  ye  choose  to  give 
a  sign  I'll  make  it  five  with  plea- 
sure.' 

'  I  haven't  earned  your  money, 
and  I  won't  take  it,'  said  Mr. 
Mostin  somewhat  rudely. 

'  limes  is  changed  with  ye,  I'm 
thinkin'.' 

'  Times  are  changed  vrith  me, 
Mr.  McCullagh,'  Alf  answered, 
correcting,  quite  unconsciously, 
that  gentleman's  grammar. 

'I  can  mind  the  day  ye  wouldn't 
have  refused  four  poun'^  or  four 
shiUin'.' 

'  So  can  I,'  replied  Mr.  Mostin 
readily. 

'And  I  am  sure  I  am  very 
happy  to  ken  ye  are  doing  eae 
well.' 

'  And  I  am  very  certain  if  you 
thought  I  was,  the  knowledge 
would  not  make  you  happy  at  all.' 

*  Come,  come,  Ailfred,  ye 
mustn't  carry  on  like  that.  Some- 
thing has  put  ye  out,  man.  What 
has  David  said  to  set  up  your  back 
against  us  all  so  high  T 

'  Not  more  than  you  have  every 
one  of  you  done,  or  would  do,  if 
you  got  the  chance,'  answered 
Mr.  Mostin,  with  savage  earnest- 
ness. '  Fact  is,  Mr.  McCullagh,' 
he  went  on,  with  a  poor  affecta- 
tion of  laughing  at  his  own  anger, 
'  you  and  your  sons  have  got  into 
such  a  way  of  thinking,  as  con- 
cerning yourselves,  "  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  that  it 
seems  hard  to  poor  sinners  like 
myself,  who  feel  they  have  but  as 
small  a  chance  of  prosperity  here 
as  of  paradise  hereafter.' 

'As  for  hereafter,'  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh, in  a  tone  of  unwonted 
modesty,  '  it's  no  for  you  or  me 
to  speak ;  but  I  conceder  I  do 
ken  something  "Concerning  here^ 
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and  I  am  very  sure  it  just  lies 
with  a  man  himself  whether  he'll 
compass  a  fair  amount  of  worldly 
success,  or  earn  a  living,  if  he 
earns  it  at  all,  haphazard.' 

'There  may  he  something  in 
what  you  say,'  replied  Mr.  Mos- 
tin,  *  though  I  don't  think  there 
is  much.  You  might  not  think 
it,  but  I  have  always  admired  the 
way  in  which  you  walked  to 
success.  If  you  were  hard  on 
other  men — and  you  have  been, 
and  are,  hard  as  the  nether  mill- 
stone— you  have  been  equally 
hard  to  yourself ;  if  you  were  for 
ever  preaching  the  doctrine  of  in- 
•cessant  work  and  eternal  self- 
denial,  you  only  preached  what 
you  practised  in  your  person ;  if 
your  creed  through  life  has  been 
that  money  for  mere  money's  sake 
is  worth  every  honest  effort  that 
can  be  made  for  its  possession, 
you  have  never  been  inconsistent 
to  the  faith  you  professed.  It  is 
quite  a  different  matter  with  your 
sons.  They  are  poor  creatures, 
and  if  they  ever  make  any  great 
hit  in  life  it  will  merely  be  be- 
cause you  are  their  father,  and 
they  are  in  consequence  able  to 
fight  the  battle  with  their  backs 
against  a  rock.' 

Having  concluded  which  agree- 
able summary  of  the  McCuUagh 
juniors,  Mr.  Mostin,  without  any 
more  formal  leavetaking  than  that 
involved  in  the  phrase  *  Grood-day,' 
walked  out  of  the  Scotch  ware- 
house and  into  Basinghallnstreet, 
whence  he  took  a  circuitous  route 
homewards,  in  order  to  compose 
his  ruffled  plumage  ere  repairing 
to  his  lonely  nest  in  iN'orth-street. 
*My  son  David,'  as  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUagh usually  called  his  young- 
est born,  when  referring  to  him  in 
his  intercourse  with  strangers,  who 
lived  at  the  paternal  mansion,  was 
in  the  habit  of  returning  thither 
with  a  laudable  punctaaUty  about 
meal-times;   in  fact,  rather  than 


keep  his  father  waiting  a  mo- 
ment, he  usually  made  his  appear- 
ance some  twenty  minutes  before 
anything  was  put  upon  the  table. 
He  did  so  on  the  day  when  Mr. 
Mostin  had  spoken  part  of  his 
mind;  and  sauntering  leisurely 
up  into  the  common  sitting-rooniy 
where  Mr.  McCullagh  chanced  to 
be  alone,  was  greeted  by  that 
gentleman  with  the  inquiry, 

'What  the  de'il  hae  ye  been 
saying  to  Ailfred  Mostin  to  put 
up  his  monkey  ?  He  has  been  here 
to-day  as  cross  as  a  bear  wi'  a  sore 
head.' 

'  0, 1  didn't  say  much  to  him/ 
explained  Mr.  David,  who,  having 
been  endowed  by  l^ature  with  a 
shock  of  reddish-yellow  hair,  red 
whiskers,  light-blue  eyes,  a  florid 
complexion,    and    white     teeth, 
tSiought  it  necessary  to  supple- 
ment these  personal  advantages 
with    the    charms    of   a    ready 
unabashed    manner    and    flaent 
speech,  twanged  with  about  the 
very  worst  Scotch    aceent  that 
ever    came    south    to    astonish 
English  ears.     '  I  spied  him  the 
ither  forenoon    stop  and   shake 
hands  with    the  young  woman 
Robert  seems  a  bit  sweet  on  ;  so 
when  we  met  a  while  later  on,  I 
made  some  remark  about ''  poach- 
ing on  soiSebody  else's  manor.'* 
He  got  as  red  as  fire,  and  asked 
me  what  I  meant.     I  said  I  meant 
no  harm,  only  I  thought  the  girl  was 
my  brother's  jo,  and  that  I  most 
warn  him  there  were  bad  charac- 
ters about — meaning  no  harm,  you 
understand,  only  a  bit  of  a  jest. 
Well,  he  flew  into  a  towering 
rage,  wished  I  would  mind  my 
own  business,  which  perhaps  I 
might  in  the  end  find  enough  for 
me ;  and  added  that  if  I  spoke  a 
disrespectful  word  about  the  young 
lady,  or,  indeed,  spoke  a  word  con- 
cerning her  at  all,  he  would  do  lots 
of  things  I  can't  well  remember. 
That  made  me  as  angry  as  him- 
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M,  and  I  said  he  needn't  make, 
8Qch  a  to-do  about  a  girl  I  dare  be 
sworn  hadn't  a  sixpence  in  the 
world,  and  who  couldn't  be  a 
young  lady,  or  she  would  wear 
better  clothee;  whereupon  he 
asked  me  in  a  moat  offensive  way 
how  I  knew  what  clothes  should 
or  should  not  be  worn  by  ladies, 
Toimg  or  old,  as  I  had  never  opened 
my  hps  to  one  in  my  life.  After 
that  I  don't  rightly  remember  with 
what  words  we  went  at  each  other ; 
they  were  not  pleasant,  I  know ; 
and  then  as  a  parting  shot  he 
th&nked  Heaven  we  would  soon 
find  onr  trade  leaving  us ;  ''  and 
that,"  he  said,  **will  cut  your 
comb  a  bit." ' 

*Loid — ^Lordr  ejaculated  Mr. 
McCulJagh  irritably ;  *  and  I  did 
BO  want  to  keep  him  in  good-hu- 
mour.' 

'Thatyoull  never  do,' replied 
David.  *  He's  an  eel-condeshioned 
houn'.' 

'  He's  got  a  lot  of  brains,'  ob- 
ficrved  Mr.  McCullagh. 

*IV8  a  petty  he  doesn't  mak 
use  o*  some  o'  them,  then.' 

'It  is  that,'  answered  the  elder 
man,  in  a  tone  his  son  did  not  ven- 
toie  to  comment  on,  though  it 
iiritated  him  a  good  deal,  and  im- 
paired the  appetite  with  which  he 
sat  down  to  dinner ;  for  Mr.  David 
McCullagh  was  one  of  that  nu- 
merous class  who  so  firmly  believe 
^  the  cleverness  and  virtue  of 
the  world  are  concentrated  in  their 
own  persons,  that  the  very  idea  of 
cldvemess  and  virtue  being  pos- 
sessed by  another  seems  an  abso- 
lute affront 

That  same  evening  Mr.  McGul- 
lagh,having  thought  the  matter  out 
OTer  a  sin^e  glass  of  toddy,  which 
vasjasarule,  all  he  allowed  himself 
unto  the  witching  hour  of  night, 
wrote  a  letter  to  North-street,  in 
which,  after  delicately  alluding 
to  David's  lack  of  discretion — a 
ladc  he  thought  ought  not  to  be 


regarded  among  friends,  as  it  was 
only  the  young  man's  way — he 
said  he  hoped  Alfred  would  let 
bygones  be  bygones,  and  at  any 
rate  not  quarrel  with  him  because 
his  son  had  been  rash  in  his 
speech.  He  also  enclosed  an  open 
cheque  for  five  pounds,  which  he 
trosted  would  be  accepted  as 
'  better  nor  nothing.' 

Back  by  the  messenger  came 
Mr.  Mostin's  answer.  Marvel  of 
marvels !  he  reenclosed  the  cheque. 
'  I  have  not  earned  it,'  he  said, 
'  and  I  don't  see  my  way  to  earn 
it  As  for  other  matters,  my 
opinion  of  you  personally  remains 
unchanged.  It  is  precisely  what 
it  was  years  back  ;'  an  extremely 
ambiguous  phraeo,  but  one  which 
Mr.  McCullagh  translated,  like  a 
wise  man,  in  the  most  favourable 
sense  possible. 

He  did  not,  however,  extend 
this  feeling  to  the  return  of  the 
money. 

•They  have  bought  him,'  he 
decided,  without  considering  how 
extremely  bad  a  bargain  Alfred 
Mostin  must  have  proved  at  any 
price.  *He*d  never  otherwise 
refuse  such  a  sum  of  money — ^just 
a  fortune  to  him,  in  a  manner  6f 
speaking.' 

Full  of  this  idea,  and  deter^ 
mined  if  possible  to  find  out  for 
himself  what  was  in  the  wind, 
Mr.  McCcdlagh  early  next  morn- 
ing repaired  to  North-street  It 
was  now  March :  a  pleasant  feel- 
ing of  spring  was  in  the  air ;  the 
streets  had  been  freshly  watered ; 
a  costermonger  was  pushing  a 
hand-cart  laden  with  plants  in 
pots,  in  full  flower,  down  Basing- 
hall-street,  and  crying  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  '  All  a-blowin' — all 
a-growin' ;'  and  altogether,  as  the 
Scotch  merchant  walked  briskly 
along,  be  felt  that  if  he  could 
understand  and  get  a  '  good  grip' 
of  the  *  conspiracy' — so  he  called 
it — which  had  been  set  on  foot 
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against  bis  trade,  he  sbould  enjoy 
the  season  that  liad  come,  and 
maybe  even  instnict  Janet  to  bay 
a  pot  of  mask  to  set  in  the  win- 
dow, or  a  posy  of  some  sort  to 
place  in  the  great  china  jar  his 
wife  bad  bought,  and  which  still 
remained  intact  on  the  side- 
board. 

When  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Mos- 
tin's  ^diggings,'  his  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  two  new  notices  painted 
on  a  board  in  the  hall.  One  was 
'  The  Schlaxenbei^en  Seidlitz 
Powder  Company ;'  the  other, 
'The  Anglo-Irish  Lace  Associa- 
tion.' Both,  the  board  stated, 
were  to  be  found  on  the  second- 
floor,  whither  Mr.  McCullagh,  in 
some  perplexity,  betook  himself. 

From  the  door  of  the  front  office 
Mr.  Mostin's  name  had  disap- 
peared entirely,  and  it  was  not  to 
be  found  on  the  panels  of  the 
back  room  either.  Entering  the 
office  of  the  Schlaxenbergen  Seid- 
litz Company  and  of  the  Irish 
Lace  Association,  Mr.  McCullagh 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  an 
exceedingly  sharp  boy,  who,  on 
being  mildly  asked,  '  Can  I  speak 
with  Mr.  Mostinf  answered  de- 
cidedly, and  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
'  No,  you  can't.' 

*Is  he  not  living  here  now, 
then?'  inquired  Mr.  McCullagh, 
who,  in  his  surprise  at  the  various 
changes  he  beheld,  forgot  at  the 
moment  Mr.  Alfred  Mostin  had 
been  residing  in  North-street  so 
lately  as  the  preceding  evening. 

*  No,  he  isn't,'  replied  the  boy 
coolly. 

'Do  ye  know  where  he  is 
gonef  proceeded  Mr.  McCullagh. 

'  No,  I  don't.' 

*Do  ye  think  anybody  about 
the  place  could  tell  me  where  one 
might  find  him  1' 

'  It's  not  likely ;  but  I'll  ask,  if 
you  wish,' 

'  I'd  be  obliged  to  ye,*  said  Mr. 


McCullagh,  who,  after  the  boy 
disappeared  into  the  retirement 
of  the  back  room,  beheld  with 
surprise  that,  though  the  f  nmitnie 
was  di£ferently  arranged  from 
what  it  had  been  on  the  occasion 
of  his  previous  visit,  everything 
in  the  apartment  was  the  same — 
from  the  carpet  to  the  desk,  from, 
the  old  coal-scuttle  to  the  book- 
shelves. 

The  former  table  was  placed 
lengthwise  under  the  window, 
and  on  it  were  piled  circulars  con- 
cerning the  two  new  companies  ; 
likewise  samples  of  seidlitz  pow- 
ders packed  in  most  elaborate 
boxes,  and  pattern  cards  on  which 
specimens  of  lace  were  to  be  seen, 
occupied  every  available  foot  of 
space  in  the  office. 

'  Will  you  please  to  walk  this 
way?'  said  the  boy,  reappearing, 
when  Mr.  McCullagh,  having  ex- 
hausted his  observations,  was  won- 
dering whether  the  head  of  the 
Schlaxenbergen  Company  or  the 
agent  of  the  Lace  Association 
would  be  good  enough  to  afford 
him  the  information  he  required  ; 
and  then,  as  the  merchant  told  the 
stoiy  afterwards, '  he  walked  be- 
fore me  to  the  inner  door  as  bold 
as  brass,  and,  flinging  it  widoi 
introduced  me  into  the  presence 
of  Ailfred  Mostin  his  ainself.' 

Mr.  Alfred  Mostin — attired  in 
an  easy  costume,  consisting  of 
slippers,  a  pair  of  trousers  greatly 
the  worse  for  wear,  an  old  shoot- 
ing-jacket worn  over  a  blue  check- 
ed shirt  without  the  usual  inter- 
mediary of  a  waistcoat — collarless, 
tieless,  braceless,  having  a  belt 
girt  round  his  middle  Mike  a 
navvy,'  thought  Mr.  McCullagh — 
advanced  to  meet  that  gentleman, 
and,  at  sight  of  his  amazed  and 
disturbed  countenance,  burst  into 
a  hearty  laugh. 

'The  boy  did  not  know  who 
you  might  be,'  he  explained, 
clearing  the  easy-chair,  and  by  a 
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gesture  inTiting    his    Yisitor  to 
sink  into  its  lozoiious  depths. 

*  I  wonder  at  ye,  I  really  do  !' 
exdaimed  Mr.  McCoUagh  vir- 
tnoody.  *  What  can  ye  be  think- 
ing about  to  learn  a  lad  o'  that 
age  to  tell  a  wheen  o'  lies?* 

*My  dear  sir,  in  the  way  of 
lies,  as  you  delight  to  call  the 
neeeasaiy  coin  of  social  life,  there 
ia  nothing  I  could  teach  that  boy; 
eTen  you  could  not  train  him  to 
be  tnithfhL  He  loves  falsehood 
as  a  duck  loves  water;  he  fibs 
for  the  sport  of  the  thing.  I  find 
him  perfectly  invaluable.  I  told 
you,  or  perhaps  I  did  not  tell  you, 
I  was  turning  over  a  new  leaf. 
Without  hia  assistance  I  never 
should  have  attempted  such  an 
expeiiment.* 

*W3  just  awful  to  hear  ye,' 
said  Mr.  McCullagh ;  ^  awful!  I 
wonder,  I  do  indeed,  where  ye 
expect  to  go  to.' 

*I  don't  know,*  answered  Mr. 
Mostin,  *  and,  with  all  dne  respect 
to  your  wisdom,  neither  do  you ; 
but  at  all  events,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  fisffing  any  worse  because  of 
a  little  necessary  prevarication 
which  everybody  understands.' 

'Prevarication  1'  repeated  Mr. 
McCullagh  in  horror,  but  he  said 
no  more. 

'How  much  better  should  I  be,' 
persisted  Mr.  Mostin,  forgetting 
the  true  old  proverb  that  *  he  who 
excuses  accuses,'  'if  I  left  my- 
self at  the  mercy  of  every  dun 
who  choee  to  climb  these  stairs  1 
How  mach  better  would  the  duns 
be,  if  you  come  to  thati  I  can't 
pay  them,  and  I  don't  mean  to  be 
bothered  with  them  while  I  am 
making  my  fortune.  I  have  tried 
staiightforwardness,  Mr.  McCul- 
l^h,  I  have  tried  telling  the 
truth,  I  have  tried  honesty,  and 
the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at 
is,  the  world  does  not  understand 
any  one  of  the  three.  It  is  un- 
able to  believe  in  such  a  trinity 


of  virtues  conjointly  or  separately, 
and  I  intend  to  waste  no  more 
time  in  trying  to  convert  it' 

'  If  I  hadn't  many  a  year  agone 
ceased  to  be  surprised  by  any- 
thing ye  did,  Ailfired  Mostin,  I'd 
say  I  wonder  ye  are  not  ashamed 
to  talk  in  such  a  light  sinful 
manner.' 

'  Indeed,  Mr.  McCullagh,  you 
need  not  wonder  at  me ;  you  ought 
to  reserve  your  astonishment  for 
those  who  have  driven  me  to  such 
straits.  Do  you  remember  the 
story — ^but  no,  I  am  sure  you 
don't,  and  so  I'll  repeat  it  to  you. 
Once  upon  a  time  a  debtor  was 
telling  his  friend  how  much  he 
owed.  Said  his  friend, "  Mon," — 
they  were  both  Scotch, — "how 
can  ye  sleep  in  your  bed  at 
nicht  9"  "  There's  naething  to  pre- 
vent me  sleeping  in  my  bed," 
says  the  other;  "&i^  it  often 
puzzles  me  sorely  how  my  creditors 
can  sleep  in  theirs" ' 

Mr.  Mostin's  enjoyment  of 
this  anecdote  was  so  heightened 
by  Mr.  McCuUagh's  grim  look  of 
disgust,  that  he  woke  the  echoes 
of  North-street  with  his  laugh. 

'  Ye  ought  to  have  more  sense — 
ye  should  indeed,'  expostulated 
Mr.  McCullagh — '  than  to  repeat 
a  wheen  fool  havers  even  a  child 
would  know  were  jest  a  heap  o' 
lies.' 

*  Well,  it  is  not  a  falsehood,  at 
any  rate,  to  say  people  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  honesty  of  each  other,' 
said  Mr.  Mostin,  with  an  air  of 
thorough  conviction. 

'I  believe  in  the  honesty  of 
most  of  my  fellow-creatures,'  ob- 
served Mr.  McCullagh,  in  a  re- 
ligious sort  of  manner. 

'  You  do !  Come,  now,  confes- 
sion is  good  for  the  soul,  it  is  said; 
tell  me  frankly.  How  many 
honest  men  do  you  suppose  you 
trade  with  V 

'  The  bulk  of  my  customers  ate 
honest,  I  am  very  sure.' 
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'Then  why  do  you  lefnse  to 
trust  your  goods  across  your  door- 
step? 

'  That's  a  horse  of  quite  another 
colour.  There  is  many  a  reason 
forbye  want  of  confidence  that 
makes  a  cautious  man  preflEdr  to 
sell  for  cash.' 

'Could  you  give  me  one,  for 
example  V 

'  Certainly :  insufficient  capital' 

'  That  might  be  cause  for  me 
to  refuse  credit ;  but  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  imagine  you  are  similarly 
situated.' 

'  That  all  depends  on  the  bigness 
of  the  orders  which  come  in,'  an- 
swered Mr.  McCullagh ;  ^  besides, 
to  be  plain  with  ye,  I  am  not  just 
so  strict  as  ye  seem  to  conceit. 
When  I  know  I  can  depend  on 
a  man's  word,'  and  here  the 
speaker  looked  very  straight  in- 
deed in  Mr.  Mostin's  face,  '  I 
don't  mind  waiting  a  wee  for  my 
money.  It's  all  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. But  I  didn't  come 
here  this  mom  to  trouble  ye 
mth  arguments  of  any  sort,'  p^- 
ceeded  Mr.  McCullagh,  who,  in 
truth,  was  getting  extremely  tired 
of  the  argument  itself.  '  I  want 
ye  to  do  me  a  small  favour,  and 
that  is,  keep  the  trifle  of  money 
I  sent  ye  last  night.  Ye'ye 
aimed  it  fairly,  lad,  fairly.  If  I 
spoke  a  bit  hasty  yesterday  I'm 
sorry  for  it.  The  word  passed 
my  lips  without  thought  Ye'U 
take  Ave  poun'  from  me,  wont  ye, 
Ailfred  V 

'  Sorry  to  be  obliged  to  refuse. 
"  Declined  with  thanks"  is  a  sort 
of  thing  not  much  in  my  way ; 
but  in  this  instance  I  really  can- 
not say,  '*!  accept,  and  bless  you, 
my  benefactor." ' 

*Ye  must  be  doing  uncom- 
mon well,'  hazarded  the  Scotch- 
man. 

*  Well,  yes,  I  am,'  agreed  Mr. 
Alfred  Mostin,  taking  up  a  bill 
explanatory  of  all  the  blessings  to 


be  deriyed  from  a  three  months* 
course  of  Schiaxenbeigen  Seidlits. 
'I  think  I  shall  make  a  pot  of 
money  in  a  very  short  time.' 

Ah,  how  often  had  not  Alf 
Mostin  felt  sure  of  making  his 
fortune ! 

'I  hope  ye're  not  making  a 
mistake  instead,'  suggested  Mr. 
McCullagh,  with  unconscious  sar- 
casm. 

'  O  no,  I'm  not,'  was  the  con- 
fident reply.  *  First  cast  your  eye 
over  that  circular,  and  see  if  you 
can  resist  ordering  a  few  boxes  of 
Schiaxenbeigen.  Observe  the  tes- 
timonials —  clergymen,  lawyers, 
public  singers,  ladies  of  title. 
Field-officers  declare  this  medi- 
cine preserved  our  troops  in  the 
Crimea  during  the  late  inclement 
weather.' 

'  And  who  do  you  think  would 
be  taken  in  with  all  this  V  asked 
Mr.  McCullagh  scornfully. 

'  You  would,  for  one,'  answered 
Alf  Mostin  boldly,  '  if  ye  did  not 
know  the  circular  emanated  from 
JS'orth-street,  and  the  vendor  was 
myself.  The  world  at  large,  how- 
ever, has  not  the  advanta^  of 
my  acquaintance;  and  when  it 
reads  in  the  country  papers  the 
advertLsement  which  I  drew  up 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  which 
I  flatter  myself  is  a  masterpiece 
of  persuasiye  composition,  stamps 
are  at  once  sent  for  my  circular 
entitled  ''Cases  and  Cures," 
which,  in  its  turn,  fetches  orders 
for  this  "elegant  and  delightful 
medicine,  made  on  the  spot  from 
the  famous  Schlaxenbergen  waters, 
by  a  new  method  of  evaporation 
discovered  by  an  eminent  Ger- 
man chemist,  and  recently  pro- 
tected in  England  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's letters  patent,"  -^dde  pro- 
pectus.  Will  you  take  a  few 
bills,  Mr.  McCullagh ;  you  might 
put  a  small  bundle  up  in  each  of 
your  foreign  cases  1' 

Mr.  McCullagh  glared  at  him. 
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Tjh  no  80  blate,  Ailfned,  my 
nun,'  he  oliserved. 

'Or  perhaps  the  lace  might 
find  more  £iyoiiT  in  yoxir  eyes,' 
pnisued  Mr.  Moeiin.  'A  large 
and  influential  party  in  England 
is  now  getting  np  the  periodical 
furore  concerning  Irish  manu- 
fiutnies*  Oar  idea  has  been  to 
employ  travelleis  to  collect  lace 
^m  tiie  cottages  throughout  the 
aster  kingdom,  just  as  higglers 
gather  eggs  in  France,  and  by 
bringing  the  product  to  our  great 
emporium  thus  enable  pur- 
chaseiB  to  see  at  a  glance  the 
art-resources  "which  have  hither* 
to  lain  perdu  in  the  Emerald 
Isle.' 

*  Ye'ie  a  wonderful  young  man/ 
said  Mr.  McCuUagh,  waving  aside 
the  sheet  of  specimens  Alf  Mostin 
ihrost  under  his  nose.  'Wi' 
such  a  gift  o'  the  gab  ye  ought 
to  haTe  done  better  for  yourself 
than  ye  have  done.  It  just 
grieves  me  to  see  ye  wasting  your 
time  on  such  foolishness.  Some- 
body, too,  must  be  finding  ye 
cash  for  all  this;  ye  can't  ad- 
Teitise  and  print  and  pay  postage 
for  nothing;  and  I'm  very  sure 
it's  no  your  own  money  ye're 
making  ducks  and  drakes  of.' 

'  Quite  wrong,  Mr.  McCullagh ; 
it*8  my  own  hurd  silver  I  have 
invested  in  these  two  ventures. 
Ton  have  always  said,  ''  There  is 
nothing  Hke  truth."  Well,  I  am 
going  to  put  your  theory  to  the 
test— tell  you  the  truth — and  the 
ooDsequence  will  be  you  won't 
beliere  me.  You  wiU  say,  if  not 
to  me,  at  least  to  yourself,  when 
you  go  back  to  Bsksinghall-street, 
"That  fellow  does  not  stick  at 
telling  a  good  falsehood  when  he 
is  about  it." 

'  A  short  time  ago  I  got  unex- 
pectedly a  sum  of  money,  which, 
though  not  much,  seemed  a  wind- 
&lltome.  If  it  had  been  a  large 
Bom  Pd  have  paid  off  every  six- 


pence I  owed,  and  tried  to  begin 
afiresh ;  but  as  it  would  only  have 
given  a  composition  of  about  a 
farthing  in  the  pound,  I  thought  I 
had  best  keep  it  for  mysel£  If 
I  had  paid  any  one  it  might  have 
made  ill-will,  so  I  decided  to  pay 
nobody  at  present.  While  I  was 
casting  about  I  heard  accidentally 
of  a  man  who  had  taken  a  lot  of 
stuff  for  making  seidlitz  for  a  bad 
debt,  and  did  not  know  what  the 
deuce  to  do  with  it;  and  while 
we  were  discussing  matters  he 
was  offered  a  lot  of  lace  for  an  old 
song.  I  proposed  to  buy  and  sell 
both.  He  agreed.  I  knew  we 
should  get  nothing  if  I  went  to 
the  wholesale  houses,  so  decided 
to  endeavour  to  work  the  oracle 
by  means  of  country  customers. 
On  these  small  beginnings  I  mean 
to  build  up  a  trade,  and  a  good 
one.' 

'I'm  sure  I  hope  ye  mayn't 
find  it  topple  over  wi'  ye.' 

'  And  you  don't  care  to  specu- 
late in  a  few  gross  of  seidlitz  pow- 
ders, or  a  hundred  lots  of  laces 
(assorted)  ?  I  could  supply  you  ex- 
ceedingly cheap,  and  we  need  not 
quarrel  about  terms;  and  I  assure 
you  I  will  not  refuse  your  bill 
at  three  months,  or  even  four.' 

Mr.  Mostin's  good  temper 
proved  too  much  even  for  his 
straitlaced  relative  (by  marriage, 
as  Mr.  McCullagh  was  always 
careful  to  explain),  and  the  Scotch- 
man laughed  outright. 

'  I  don't  think  ye  will,  my  lad, 
when  I  ask  ye  to  take  one ;  and 
as  for  your  goods,  you  know  I 
never  speculate  in  anything.' 

*  Then  there  is  nothing  I  can 
do  for  you  this  morning?  said 
Alfired,  as  though  he  were  stand- 
ing in  a  warehouse  brimful  of 
the  most  valuable  merchandise. 

'Kothing,  I'm  obliged.  Ou — ay, 
there  is  one  wee  matter,  though. 
Who's  that  young  lady  ye  were 
talking  with  when  David  met  yef 
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Alfied  Mosiin  did  not  immedi- 
ately speak ;  then^  after  a  paosey 
he  remarked, 

*  I  do  not  want  to  be  anciyil  to 
a  yiritor,  Mr.  McCollagh,  or  I 

would  ask  you  what   &e  

concern  it  ia  of  yours  to  whom  I 
speak  f 

'  In  a  general  sort  of  way,  I'm 
bound  to  say  none  at  all ;  and  I 
ask  your  paidon  if  I  have  seemed 
to  poke  my  neb  where  it  is  no 
wanted.  The  reason  I  asked  ye, 
however,  was  I've  been  given  to 
understand  Bobert  is  acquaint  wi' 
her  too,  and  seems  to  have  a  bit 
of  £uicy  in  that  direction.' 

*  Then  if  you  want  any  informa- 
tion about  Eobert's  acquaintances, 
you  had  better  go  to  him.  Since 
he  has  been  in  Pousnetts'  house 
he  honours  me  with  precious  little 
of  his  company.' 

*Ye're  right,  Ailfred;  ye're 
quite  right.  I  oughtn't  to  have 
inquired  concerning  my  son's  af- 
fairs from  any  one  but  himself.  I 
am  very  sorry.' 

'  There  is  no  harm  done,'  an- 
swered Mr.  Mostin  carelessly. 

'  And  as  ye  won't  take  the  trifle 
of  cash,  I  think  I'll  be  going,' 
said  Mr.  McCullagh.  *  Good- 
morning,  and  I  wish  ye  welL' 

'  Do  you )'  thought  Alf,  as  he 
opened  the  door,  and  let  him 
out  on  the  top  of  the  dangerous 
staircase.  '  I  am  not  quite  such 
a  fool  as  to  believe  that.'  While 
Mr.  McCullagh,  groping  his  way 
down  the  steep  twisting  steps, 
considered, 

'  It'U  be  aU  the  better  if  Robert 
and  he  have  had  an  outfall.  He 
always  did  lead  the  boy  into  mis- 
chie£  As  for  truth,  he  does  not 
know  the  colour  of  it  I'm  sure 
he  has  been  lying  to  me  through 
thick  and  thin  this  morning.  It 
would  not  surprise  me  in  the 
least  to  find  he  was  started  some 
fine  morning  in  the  Scotch  trade. 
Why,  they've  bought  him,  they've 


bought  him,  and  sold  me.  Well, 
maybe  yet  they'll  find  the  tougli 
stuff  auld  Bab  is  made  of 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ICR.  MCCULLAGH  ASKS  A  QUESTION^. 

No  great  man  ought  to  have  a 
son.  Orators,  diplomatists,  au- 
thora,  preachera,  should  leave  no 
male  behind  to  trade  upon  a  fame 
his  puny  exertions  could  never 
have  compassed,  to  drag  a  briUiant 
reputation  through  the  miie  of 
incompetency,  and  render  the  de- 
generate descendant  of  a  mighty 
name  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
world,  which  bowed  down  before 
the  genius  of  him  who  had  brains 
to  make  a  grand  success. 

It  is  the  same,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  business.    The  self-made 
man,  who  from  penury  has  been 
able   to  climb   to  success,   who 
from  small  beginnings  has  gained 
large  possessions,  should  only  rear 
daughters,  whom  he  can  dower 
mumficently,    and   barter   away 
for  rank,  or  learning,  or  even  a 
laiger  amount  of  money  than  he 
himself  possesses.    Sons,  however, 
he  should  not  have.    Inheriting 
all  their  father^s  least   amiable 
qualities,  they  miss  the  training 
of  circumstances  he  received,  tiie 
hard  blows  of  fortune,  the  indif- 
ference of  society,  the  enforced 
self-denial,  the  knocks  to  pride, 
the  smart  slaps  to  vanity.     Step- 
ping into  the  position  made  for 
them  by  their  parent,  they  imagine 
all  they  own  has  been  won  by 
themselves;  they  forget  the  ad- 
vantages with  which  they  start, 
and,  from  the  high  ground  on 
which  his  exertions  have  placed 
them,  look  down  with  a  keenly 
critical  eye  upon  the  road  trodden 
by    one  who  may  chance,  and 
usually  does  chance,  to  have  more 
sense  in  his  little  finger  than  they 
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poasesB  in  ihe  whole  of  their  col- 
lective bodies. 

Dimly  Mr.  McCuUagh  was  be- 
ghmisg  to  comprehend  something 
of  this  troth.  His  sons  were,  he 
Mt^  getting  '  a  bit  uplifted,'  <  out- 
sthpping  his  old-fashioned  no- 
tions ;'  inclined  also,  it  might  be, 
to  consider  whether  he  had  done 
all  he  should  have  accomplish- 
ed. 

Kenneth,  for  instance — Ken- 
neth, of  whose  exaltation  he  had 
heenso  proud — ^was  not  long  affi- 
anced erehe  wrote  to  know  whathis 
&th0r  proposed  doing  for  him  in 
the  way  of  '  house -plenishing,' 
and,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  a  house  itself  would 
not  be  an  ungraceful  form  of 
wedding  gift 

He  instanced  two  cases  where 
houses  had  not  been  merely  pre- 
sented to  the  happy  bridegroom, 
but  fornished  from  tip  to  toe, 
from  garret  to  cellar ;  and  when 
Mr.  McCoUagh  decidedly  declined 
to  do  more  *  nor  give  him  a  hand- 
some present,  or  a  hundred-pound 
note,  if  he  preferred  buying  some- 
thing for  himself,'  adding,  that, 
when  he  and  his  wife  came  to- 
gether, he  would  have  thought 
a  'heap  of  the  half,'  Mr.  Kenneth 
tamed  very  sulky,  not  to  say  im- 
pertinent: reminded  his  &ther 
the  worhi  had  not  been  standing 
still  this  thirty  years,  that  wives 
now  expected  to  have  things  dif- 
ferent fiom  what  contented  their 
mothers;  further,  that  in  his  opin- 
ion his  &ther  ought  not  to  con- 
sider five  times  a  hundred  pounds 
to  enable  him  to  make  a  good 
start  in  his  new  position. 

In  reply  to  this  extremely  ex- 
plicit sUtement  Mr.  McCullagh 
^closed  a  cheque  for  the  sum  he 
had  originally  mentioned^  intimat- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  Ken- 
neth Gonld  <  either  take  it  or 
leaye  it,'  and  adding,  'things 
hadn't  changed  so  much  in  Bas- 


inghall  -  street  that  bank  -  notes 
were  to  be  picked  up  off  the 
pavement.' 

Kenneth  kept  the  cheque,  and 
duly  passed  it  through  his  ban- 
kers; but,  while  thanking  his 
father  for  his  present,  he  said  he 
could  not  exactly  understand  why 
one  son  should  receive  so  little, 
and  another  so  much.  There  was, 
he  truly  remarked,  a  considerable 
differjBUce  between  one  hundred 
pounds  and  seven  thousand, 
which,  he  understood,  had  been 
given  or  advanced  to  Eobert. 

*  Ye're  mightily  mistaken,'  wrote 
back  the  head  of  the  family,  ^  if 
ye  think  your  eldest  brother  has 
had  a  farthing  from  me.  He  had 
not  to  take  a  penny  into  Pous- 
netts'.' 

It  was  trying,  Mr.  McCullagh 
considered  at  his  leisure,  to  find 
money  'so  uppermost'  in  the 
minds  of  his  children,  as  if,  from 
their  youth,  they  had  not  been 
taught  to  consider  shillings  and 
pounds  of  more  importance  than 
learning,  or  breeding,  or  kindli- 
ness, or  the  gentle  courtesies  of 
life.  Basinghall- street  was  not, 
of  late  years,  a  region  in  which 
the  softer  virtues  found  congenial 
soil.  How  they  might  have  flour- 
ished in  the  olden  days,  when 
English  merchants  of  the  best 
school  lived  there,  and  reared  sons 
and  daughters,  and  dispensed  hos- 
pitality with  no  niggard  hand,  and 
charity  which  was  not  blazoned 
forth  to  the  world,  is  quite  another 
matter.  Plain  auld  Hab's  lot  had 
been  cast  in  a  different  era ;  and 
in  his  long  and  brave  struggle 
with  fortune,  though  he  had 
'lived  honest,  and  worked  hard, 
saved  all  he  could,  and  spent  no- 
thing which  was  not  absolutely 
needful,'  he  had  forgotten  a  man 
may  be  rich  in  money,  and  yet 
poor  in  happiness,  and  that  if  he 
desires  to  have  loving  hearts 
around  him  in  age,  he  must  sow 
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the  seeds  of  affection  broadcast 
in  his  youth  and  prime. 

And  now,  what  did  he  findl 
That  his  very  sons  only  regarded 
his  wealthy  and  that  one  of  them, 
at  all  events,  looked  upon  him  as 
'  a  bit  of  a  fooL' 

'That  "weary  Davie,**  '^fho 
is  as  full  of  new-fashioned  crot- 
chets as  an  egg  is  of  meat,* 
groaned  Mr.  McCullagh,  '  thinks 
I  know  nothing  of  my  own  busi- 
ness— the  business  I  made — and 
that  he  could  work  up  a  trade  in 
half  the  time.' 

Mr.  David  was  indeed  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  this  opinion. 
'  Ye're  behind  the  times,'  he  was 
wont  to  say  to  his  father, '  all  be- 
hind; ye  have  not  a  notion  what 
is  going  on  in  the  North.  I  could 
name  houses  where  not  an  article 
sent  into  the  market  is  genuine : 
everything  is  made  out  of  some- 
thing  else.  It  is  amazing  the  per- 
fection to  which  adulteration  has 
been  brought  Why,  people  laugh 
nowadays  at  the  notion  of  selling 
thoroughly  sound  articles.  The 
great  point  is  to  find  a  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  an  expensive  one. 
The  period  is  past  for  such  con- 
scientiousness as  you  affect,  sir. 
Ere  long  you  will  find  that  unless 
you  go  with  the  swim  you  will  be 
left  high  and  dry  amongst  your 
« home-made  jams  and  orange 
marmalades,"  and  suchlike.' 

'  I'll  take  my  chance,'  said  Mr. 
McCullagh  dryly.  '  I  believe  a 
sound  article  will  always  com- 
mand a  purchaser.' 

*  It  may,'  answered  the  younger 
man  doubtfully ;  '  but  I  think  you 
will  find  a  cheap  one  commands 
a  good  many  more ;  and  I  tell  you 
candidly,  if  this  business  were 
mine  I  would  go  in  for  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  trade  altogether.' 

^Weel,  weeir  exclaimed  Mr. 
McCullagh,  'when  it  is  yours 
ye  can  do  as  ye  please:  mean- 
while there'll  no  sweetened  tur- 


nips go  out  of  any  place  I'm 
owner  of  as  choice  Seville,  or 
glucose  dii^guised  with  rotten  figs 
be  sold  here  as  finest  raspberry 
preserve.' 

'  It  is  all  a  question  of  time,* 
answered     Mr.  *  David    easily ; 
'  ye'll  come  to  it  yet.    Why,  only 
remember  no  new  man  is  making 
anything   now    out    of   genuine 
goods ;  the  public  don't  care  two- 
pence whether  things  are  genuine 
or  not  so  long  as  they  taste  welL 
Consider  the  soups  that  are  being 
shipped  daily  to  the  Crimea.     I 
don't  say  I  should  like  to  eat 
them  myself,  because  I  have  been 
behind  the  scenes ;  yet  how  good 
they  are!    how  exquisitely  they 
are    flavoured!  how    well    they 
taste!' 

Upon  an  average  every  other 
day  at  that  period,  and  for  a  long 
time  after,  there  appeared  some 
new  sort  of  '  compressed  food  :' 
from  horses'  forage  to  hospital 
diet,  all  articles  were  so  to  be 
manipulated  that  freight  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

There  was  just  then  a  fearful 
thing  to  look  upon  exposed  for 
sale  in  most  shops,  principally 
oilmen's,  where,  besides  its  own 
natural  odour,  it  acquired  the  ad- 
ditional flavours  of  yellow  soap 
and  tallow  candles. 

It  was  exhibited  to  the  public 
reposing  against  walls  and  door- 
ways, and  was  even  to  be  seen  on 
the  pavements  leaning  against 
convenient  window-ledges,  set  up 
on  end  like  a  flagstone,  being  of 
about  the  same  size  and  thickness, 
only  curiously  mottled,  and  ex- 
citing by  its  extraordinary  appear- 
ance a  good  deal  of  notice  and 
comment.  This  fearful  triumph 
of  the  caterer's  art,  which  smelt 
like  seaweed,  and  looked — and, 
indeed,  must  have  been— extremely 
dirty,  was  compressed  vegetables. 
A  piece  could  be  chipped  off  with 
a  hammer  and  put  in  water  to 
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snk,  irhen  it  ^was   supposed  to 
impazt  a  fine  flavonr  to  soup,  and, 
indeed,  piCTide  for  a  mere  trifle 
all  the  Tarious  items  a  cook  would 
Older  in  detail   from  the  green- 
grocer.   David  McCullagh  anient- 
ly  desired  to  add  this  product  of 
bximan  ingenuity  to  the  'honest 
stock*  his  father  had  ordered  in, 
and  was,  indeed,  still  ordering, 
from  the  good  men  and  true,  north 
of  the  Tweed,  who  had  as  yet  con- 
descended to  none  of  those  tricks 
of  trade  a  new  generation  had 
taken  to  with  an  avidity  which 
seemed  unintelligible  to  a  person 
who,  like  poor  Mr.  McCullagh, 
had  made  his  money  after  a  very 
different  fekshion,  and  was  truly, 
as  his  son  said,  behind  the  times. 
To  Basinghall-street  the  younger 
MicCallagh  repaired  one  day,  with 
a  piece  of  the  dainty  in  question 
wrapped  up  in  paper.    He  did 
not  tell  Mistress  Nicol  the  nature 
of  the  article  he  had  introduced 
into  the  house,  and  would  have 
smuggled  it  into  the  broth  then  in 
piocess  of  manafacture,  but  that, 
Janet  appearing  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  was  about,  to  quote 
her  own  words,  *to  spoil  good 
victuals,' a  controversy  arose  which 
hoth  parties  were  obliged  even- 
toally  to  refer  to  the  master  of  the 
Qstablifihmentw 

Then  ensued  the  first  serious 
qntnel  Mr.  McCullagh  ever  had 
with  one  of  his  children ;  then 
Darid  was  told  if  he  couldna 
content  himself  with  old  ways 
*h»t  had  served  his  father  well 
«"ioagh,  it  would  be  best  for  him 
to  return  to  those  that  seemed  to 
«mt  him  better. 

*  I  have  long  known  ye  were 
^T^iig  to  remodel  the  business  I 
Jrtftblished  before  ye  chanced  to 
w  thought  of,'  finished  Mr.  Mc- 
^%h,  'but  it  is  hard  I  should 
hjve  to  put  a  guard  on  my  kitchen 
•^*  Ye'U  be  bringing  home 
^^  8ome  sirloin  off  an  old  mare, 


or  a  salt  round  of  beef  cut  from  an 
ass.  I'll  no  have  it,  David.  Ye 
can't  say  but  I  have  ■  dealt  fairly 
and  honestly  by  ye;  and  ye 
shall  deal  fairly  and  honestly  by 
me,  or  else  well  just  pairt  com- 
pany.' 

'I  meant  no  harm,'  answered 
David ;  *  I  only  wanted  to  show 
ye  what  right  good  stuff  it  was  ye 
were  refusing  to  deal  in.  But 
there's  nobody  except  Robert  can 
please  ye  now.  Maybe  if  I'd  got 
a  partnership  in  a  big  house  ye'd 
think  moie  of  the  suggestions  I 
make.' 

'  When  ye  get  a  pairtnership  in 
a  big  house  it'll  be  time  enough  to 
consider  that  question,'  answered 
Mr.  McCullagh ;  *  and  as  for 
Robert,  the  lad's  never  had  a 
halfpenny  from  me,  and  I  can't 
see  the  reason  why  ye're  one  and 
all  girding  at  him,  because  he  has 
chanced  to  fall  in  with  good  for- 
tune and  made  the  best  of  his 
opportunity.* 

'I  wonder  how  ye'U  like  his 
wifef  retorted  David,  shooting 
the  only  arrow  that  lay  ready  to 
hand. 

'  I'll  be  able  to  teU  ye  better 
when  he  has  got  one/  said  Mr. 
McCullagh ;  and  taking  no  verbal 
notice  of  the  sneer  on  David's 
face,  he  walked  out  of  the  room, 
thinking  it  really  was  time  he 
spoke  to  Robert  about  the  '  talk' 
he  could  not  help  hearing. 

Months  had  gone  by  since  he 
told  Alfred  Mostin  he  would  ask 
Robert  himself  about  the  young 
lady 'folk  were  making  mention 
of  *,'  but  somehow,  upon  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  and  his  first- 
bom  met,  he  had  not  found  an 
opportunity  to  touch  on  so  delicate 
a  subject. 

Since  the  change  at  Pousnetts' 
— since,  in  fact,  Robert  was  ad- 
mitted as  one  of  the  firm — ^he  had 
noticed  a  great  alteration  in  the 
young  man.    Mr.  McCullagh  waa 
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fain  to  admit  that  good  fortune 
had  greatly  improy^  his  eon ;  he 
inras  more  thoughtfal  in  his  looks 
and  quieter  in  hiB  manner,  more 
ready  to  listen  when  his  seniors 
were  expressing  their  opinions, 
less  eager  to  air  his  own  notions. 
He  was  not  so  much  taken  up 
with  himself  either;  even  Miss' 
Nicol  remarked  she  fancied  Ro- 
bert's vanity  must  have  met  with 
some  sort  of  upset,  for  he  did  not 
seem  half  so  *  conceity'  as  he  used 
to  be. 

In  good  truth  the  young  man 
had  enough  to  think  about  and 
feel  anxious  concerning.  That 
awful  debt,  the  interest  of  which 
was,  sleeping  or  waking,  week- 
day or  Sunday,  running  on,  might 
well  cause  him  to  think  less  of 
his  dark  hair  and  the  fit  of  his 
clothes.  All  unknown  to  his 
father,  he  was  carrying  a  burden' 
which  might  well  have  crushed 
the  spirit  of  a  bolder  man.  He 
had  anxieties  he  could  not  men- 
tion to  any  one;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  was  as  much  a  subordi- 
nate as  in  the  days  when  he  only 
held  the  rank  of  manager.  He 
did  not  know  what  was  going  on ; 
he  was  not  consulted  about  any 
fresh  arrangement.  Mr.  Pous- 
nett  neverasked  his  opinion  before 
deciding  what  was  to  be  done. 
!For  that  matter  he  did  not  take 
counsel  with  his  own  sons,  which 
made  it  all  the  more  difficult  for 
Eobert  to  assert  his  rights — a  feat, 
indeed,  he  did  not  attempt.  Al- 
ways Mr.  Pousnett  had  been  the 
head  of  the  firm;  now  it  was 
evident  he  meant  actually,  though 
not  nominally,  to  be  the  only 
person  in  it.  He  was  the  main- 
spring of  the  whole  concern.  As 
Mr.  Pousnett  junior  said,  *  By 
George,  if  the  governor  was  to  be 
found  dead  some  fine  morning,  I 
don't  know  who  would  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  business.' 

Ignorant   of  the  many  causes 


which  combined  to  produce  the 
depression  of  spirits  under  which 
Bobert  evidently  laboured,  Mr. 
McCullagh  not  unnaturally  attri- 
buted the  change  in  his  son  to 
disappointment  at  being  excluded 
from  the  delightful  society  that 
obtained  in  Portman-square.  He 
was  well  aware  '  the  store'  Bobert 
set  by  'great  folks.'  He  knew 
Hhe  lad  had  always  been  a  bit 
above  his  station,'  and  he  had 
sense  and  kindly  feeling  enough. 
to  sympathise  with  one  of  *  his 
own  blood,'  who,  after  having  had 
his  '  hopes  raised  high,'  was  all  in 
a  minute  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Without  intruding  the  Pous- 
nett family  upon  his  'familiars,' 
Mr.  McCullagh  did  not  allow 
those  with  whom  he  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  bidden 
to  the  great  man's  house  and 
treated  as  an  honoured  guest 
amongst  the '  highest  and  richest ;' 
and  he  could  understand  how 
vexed  Eobert  must  feel  when 
obliged  to  confess  he  had  never 
dined  with  his  chief  save  once, 
and  that,  although  his  &ther  re- 
ceived many  a  pressing  invitation, 
he  himseK  was  treated  as  though 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
firm. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the 
elder  man's  attention  chanced  to 
be  specially  directed  to  this  point 
by  noticing  a  look  in  Eobert's 
face  he  '  couldna  just  fathom,'  by 
receiving  a  note  from  Mr.  Pous- 
nett asking  him  to  dinner,  and 
by  hearing  an  ill-natured  remark 
from  David  to  the  efiect  that 
'grand  as  Robert  thought  himself, 
he  evidently  was  not  counted 
grand  enough  for  the  Pons- 
netts.' 

With  that  charming  frankness 
for  which  the  household  in  Basing- 
hall-street  was  noticeable,  David 
made  this  observation  in  his  bro- 
ther's presence,  and  Bobert  an- 
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Bweied  ii  in  a  spiritless  manner 
with  the  words, 
'60  ife  seems.' 

'  111  walk  a  step  with  ye/  said 
Mr.  McCalkghy  when  his  eldest 
son  rose  to  go.  'If  ye're  letum- 
ing  to  the  office  we  may  as  well 
make  thioogh  Austin  Friars.  It's 
qaiet  and  oat  of  the  din.' 

From  which  suggestion  Eobert 
understood  his  father  wished  to 
9peak  to  him. 

'  There's  a  thing  I'ye  had  it  on 
my  mind  to  say  to  ye  for  some 
time  past/  began  Mr.  McCuUagh, 
when,  leaving  Moorgate-street  be- 
hind, they  found  themselves  in 
the  alley  leading  to  Austin  Friars ; 
'  bat  I  did  not  care  to  meddle  in 
the  matter  as  it  scarce  seemed  my 
hosiness.' 

'Good  Heavens,  he  cannot 
know  anything  about  Snow !' 
thonght  Kobert,  in  a  panic ;  but 
he  only  said^  '  Indeed,  sir !' 

'I  don't  think  putting  in  my 
word  can  do  any  harm  now, 
though,'  proceeded  the  other,  'and 
it  may  save  ye  feeling  vexed 
when  Dayid  is  on  with  his  jeers. 
I  know  the  reason  Mr.  Pousnett 
does  not  bid  ye  to  his  house.  He 
told  me  straightforward  the  time 
ye  were  away  in  Holland.' 

'  And  what  may  that  reason  be  1' 

inqnired  his  son,  with  a  natural 

coriosity  and  a  great  sense  of  relief. 

'He  was  just  uneasy  lest  ye 

might  take   it   into  your   head 

to  be  making  up  to  one  of  his 

daughters.' 

'To  one  of  the  Miss  Pousnettsf 

'To  one  of  them,'  agreed  Mr. 

McCollagh. 

'  Why,  such  a  notion  never  en- 
tered my  mind !'  exclaimed  Ro- 
bert. 

'  Maybe  not ;  but  he  was  afraid 
it  mighi' 

'  It  never  could.    What  should 
I  do  with  a  fine  lady  for  a  wifel' 
'  Te  may  well  ask  that,'  returned 
Ur.  UcCullagh  approvingly. 


'Why,  Miss  Pousnett's  dress 
must  cost  more  than  I  am  ever 
likely  to  make  a  year.' 

'  Well,  I  woi^dn't  go  quite  so 
far  as  that ;  but  I  agree  with  ye 
that  a  fine  lady's  no  a  fit  wife  for 
a  plain  man.' 

Bobert  winced  a  little.  Even 
yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  class 
himself  in  the  latter  category. 

'But  that's  neither  here  nor 
there,'  remarked  Mr.  McCullagh 
airily.  '  All  I  wanted  to  tell  ye 
was  ye  needn't  be  fretting  your- 
self, thinking  Pousnett  meant  to 
put  any  slight  on  ye.' 

'I'm  not  fretting  myself,'  an- 
swered Kobert,  who  looked  at 
the  moment  almost  as  dull  as 
Effie  had  ever  done. 

'  And  while  we're  on  the  sub- 
ject of  young  ladies,'  continued 
his  father, '  I'd  like  ye  to  tell  me 
who  that  is  ye've  been  seen  walk- 
ing with.  Mind,'  added  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh hastily,  '  I  don't  say  I've 
any  right  to  ask  ye ;  but  I'd  be 
well  pleased  if  ye'd  no  objection 
to  say.' 

'I  have  no  objection  at  all, 
sir,'  answered  Eobert ;  '  in  fact,  I 
meant  to  speak  to  ye  on  the  sub- 
ject if  you  had  not  spoken.  The 
young  lady  is  a  Miss  Lilands,  who, 
I  hope,  will  one  day  be  your 
daughter-in-law.' 

'I  deemed  as  much,'  ejaculated 
Mr.  McCullagh,  without  commit- 
ting himself  to  any  expression  of 
pleasure  at  the  prospect  offered. 

'She  is  a  lady,  though  not  a 
fine  one,'  went  on  Robert,  a  little 
fiurried. 

'Ay,  ay,'  commented  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh. 'And  how  long  have 
ye  and  she  been  acquaint  V 

'  Long  enough  for  me  to  be  sure 
she  is  the  only  girl  I  could  ever 
marry.' 

'Well,  ye're  old  enough  to 
know  your  own  mind,'  said  his 
father  ambiguously. 

'  I  hope  so,'  answered  Robert ; 
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'and  when  yoa  see  her  I  think 
yon  will  not  wonder  at  my  choice/ 

'Where  did  ye  fall  in  with 
hert*  asked  Mr.  McCallagh,  which 
might  hare  proved  a  difficult 
question  had  his  son  not  often 
mentally  faced  the  certainty  of 
its  heing  propounded. 

'First  at  a  friend's,  and  after- 
wards in  her  mother's  house.' 

'  Ah,  she's  got  a  mother,  then  Y 

'Yes,  she  has  got  a  mother/ 
agreed  Eohert. 

There  was  a  minute's  pause — 
a  hlessed  truce,  the  young  man 
felt  it  to  he — ere  the  resumption 
of  hostilities.     Then : 

'She's  no  one  of  the  Mostin 
lot,  is  she,  Eohert  f  asked  Mr. 
McCullagh  anxiously. 

'No,  sir;  neither  friend  nor 
relation.' 

'That's  a  good  thing.  I  was 
always  a&aid  ye  might  get  caught 
hy  some  of  theuL' 

'None  of  them  eyer  tried  to 
catch  me.' 

'That's  all  ye  know  about  it. 
However,  as  they  have  not  done 
so,  there's  no  harm  happened. 
What  made  me  put  the  question 
was  I  heard  she  had  been  speak- 
ing to  Ailfred.' 

It  was  on  Robert's  lips  to  say, 
'  Some  one  seems  to  take  a  vast 
amount  of  interest  in  my  afijEors  / 
but  he  wisely  refirained,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  the  somewhat 
Jesuitical  statement,  '  Alfi^d  only 
knows  Miss  Lilands  through 
me.' 

'I  see/  observed  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh. '  And  how  far  have  things 
gone  with  yef 

They  had  not  passed  out  into 
Throgmorton  -  street^  but  were 
pacing  up  and  down  opposite  the 
Dutch  church  while  this  conver- 
sation was  in  progress. 

'Well,  pretty  far/  confessed 
Bobert  *I  have  asked  her  to 
ttarry  me.* 

'  And  she  said  "yes,"  of  coursef 


'  No ;  she  said  she  could  not 
leave  her  mother.' 

'  Why,  what  would  hinder  herf 

'  Mrs.  Lilands  is  ilL' 

'  What  ails  her  V 

'They  lost  a  lawsuit,  or  rather 
there  was  some  disappointment 
about  a  law-suit,  which  brought 
on  a  fit,  and  Mrs.  Lilands  has 
never  been  the  same  since.' 

'They're  poor,  then/  was  the 
conclusion  to  which  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh instantly  jumped. 

*  They  have  enough  to  live  on,' 
amended  Eobert. 

'  Where  is  their  house  f 

'  Out  at  Old  Ford.' 

It  cost  Mr.  McCullagh  junior 
an  effort  to  make  this  confession. 

'  I'd  like  well  to  see  the  young 
lady.'  ^ 

'  I  trust  you  will  one  day. 

like  an  old  diplomatist,  Mr. 
McCullagh  took  no  notice  of  this 
reply ;  and  it  waa  not  until  they 
were  nearing  Mr.  Pousnett's  City 
quarters  that  he  asked, 

'  I  suppose  ye  are  mighty  busy 
just  now,  Robert  V 

'  No,  indeed,  we  are  very  slack 
this  week.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
when  I  get  back  except  sign  a  few 
letters/ 

'  Then  I'll  tell  ye  how  we'll 
plan  it,  Robert  I  will  come  bock 
for  ye  in  half  an  hour.  There  is 
a  place  I  want  to  call  at  near 
hand ;  and  then  ye  can  take  me 
out  to  Old  Ford,  and  make  me 
acquainted  with  the  lady  that's  to 
be  Mrs.  Robert  junior.' 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OPINIONS  DIFFCB. 

If  he  could  have  thought  of 
any  decent  excuse  for  refusing  ^ 
comply  with  his  fiBithei^s  request, 
Robert  junior  would,  withavidity> 
have  availed  himself  of  it  There 
were   reasons  why  he  did  Bot 
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desire  to  introduce  any  one  be- 
longing to  him   into   the  small 
hoQGe  where  his  lady-love  dwelt 
vithont  dae  notice  being  given  of 
the  impending  visit     As  he  sat 
in  his  office  he  formed  wild  plans 
for  avoiding  the  difficulty.     He 
thought  of  going  away  and  leav- 
ing a  note  for  his  parent,  stat- 
ing he  had  suddenly  been  called 
west     He  decided  one  moment 
he  woold  tell  a  clerk  to  stop  him 
on  the  threshold  as  he  was  going 
out,  and  make  mention  of  some 
important  business  which  could 
not  be  delayed;  and  the  next 
fancied  it  might  be  better  to  feign 
an  attack  of  sudden  indisposition, 
and  send  for  a  doctor.    There  was 
nothing  indeed,  visionary  or  un- 
piactif^l,  that  he  failed  to  grasp 
at  for  the  first  five  minutes  after 
luB  &ther  left  him ;  but  a  little 
reflection  soon    showed  the  im- 
poUcy  of  even  attempting  to  defer 
the  evil  hoxu*.      Mr.  McCullagh 
was  not  a  man  to  be  *  put  ofiT  on 
any   pretext    whatever   without 
forming  unfitvourable  suspicions 
in  consequence.      Some  day   or 
other  he  must  see  where  the  Li- 
knds  liyed,  and  how;  at  a  not  re- 
mote period  it  would,  Eobert  felt, 
he  necedsary  to  let  him  understand 
how  matters  really  stood.    And 
the  more  he  thought  over   the 
position,  the  more  resigned  he  be- 
<^une  to   let    affidrs  take   their 
comae.     He  had  hoped  to  per- 
snade  Miss  Janey  to  go  with  him 
to  Eaainghall-street  and  make  his 
&thei^sacquaintance  in  thatcheer- 
fiil  abode ;  but  now  he  considered 
it  might  be  as  well  to  get  the  inter- 
yvsw  over  without  the  knowledge 
of  Mias  Nicol  or  David.     Yes, 
things  were  all  ordered  for  the 
l)Qat,  he  decided. 

If  Mrs.  lilands  only  chanced 
to  be  asleep  in  her  easy-chair,  or 
safely  stowed  away  in  the  privacy 
of  her  own  room,  the  ceremonial 
i&ight  pass    over   without    any 
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hitch.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Mrs. 
Lilands  were  awake  and  refused 
to  speak — a  matter  of  not  uncom- 
mon occurrence — the  visit  would 
prove  awkward.  However,  he 
had  told  his  father  the  lady's 
health  was  bad  ;  and  he  was  well 
aware  that,  in  Mr.  McCullagh's 
eyes,  sickness  covered  a  multitude 
of  sins. 

*I  only  hope  she  won't  be 
downrightly  rude,'  he  prayed ;  for 
more  than  once  he  had  seen  his 
future  mother-in-law  in  the  worst 
of  tempers,  and  felt  that  if,  on 
the  present  occasion,  she  'ex- 
hibited vice,'  to  use  Alf  Mostin's 
phrase,  it  would  require  all  Janey's 
tact,  and  all  his  own  patience,  to 
render  the  interview  other  than  a 
total  failure. 

'  Tou  must  let  me  call  a  han- 
som, fSather,'  said  Robert,  when 
they  were  standing  side  by  side 
in  Leadenhall-street  '  It  will  be 
too  far  for  you  to  walk.' 

^Too  far  f  echoed  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, in  high  good-humour ;  for  it 
was  not  often  his  son  addressed 
him  in  such  filial  fashion.  '  Xon- 
sense,  lad ;  just  a  pleasant  saun- 
ter. I'm  in  the  mood  for  step- 
ping out.  It's  the  very  sort  of 
day  for  a  little  exercise — fine,  but 
not  too  warm ;  and  the  bit  of  a 
breeze  that's  springing  up  is  de- 
lightful.' 

Glad  to  have  broken  the  ice 
when  his  parent  was  in  so  genial 
a  mood,  Eobert,  as  they  proceeded, 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  Lilands 
family.  He  traced  their  pedigree 
back  to  a  period  long  anterior  to 
the  Conquest;  he  told  all  the 
Lilands  had  been  and  all  they 
had  done — so  far,  at  least,  as  it 
seemed  desirable  to  chronicle  their 
beings  and  doings ;  he  described 
Lilands  Abbey ;  he  touched  upon 
the  amount  of  money  Mrs.  Lilands 
had  hoped  to  receive  under  the 
will  of  General  Lilands,  Janey's 
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great-uncle ;  be  made  casual  men- 
tion of  the  terrible  fall,  in  a  social 
and  pecuniary  sense,  tbeir  pre- 
sent position  must  seem,  when 
contrasted  with  the  beauties  of 
the  fine  old  English  mansion 
where  Mrs.  Lilands  had  resided 
for  some  years  before  the  Qeneral*s 
death  ;  and,  he  observed  incident- 
ally, he  did  not  believe  there  was 
another  girl  in  the  world  who 
could,  under  the  same  conditions, 
have  kept  up  her  cheerfulness  like 
Janev. 

^  It's  no  a  bad  sort  of  name 
that,'  said  Mr.  McCullagh,  wisely 
re&aining  from  committing  him- 
self to  any  comment  on  Robert's 
statements ;  '  but  I  prefer  Jeanie.' 

*  I  am  sure  she  would  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  you  call  her  Jeanie,' 
curved  Eobert  diplomatically; 
but  he  could  not  elicit  any  corre- 
49ponding  reply  from  his  father. 
Mr.  McCullagh  was  far  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  caught  by  any  chaif  of 
that  sort  j  and  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  a  word  for  or  against  the 
match  till  he  had  seen  the  young 
-woman  and  judged  for  himself. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  how- 
-ever,  to  add  that  he  started 
for  Old  Ford  with  a  sort  of  doubt 
in  his  mind,  which  certainly 
Eobert's  not  very  judicious  state- 
ments concerning  the  wealth  and 
renown  of  the  Lilands  family  were 
ill  calculated  to  dissipate. 

'There's  a  screw  loose  some- 
where,' decided  the  canny  Scot. 
*  If  there  wasn't,  people  like  these 
wouldn't  foregather  with  Eobert. 
Only  maybe,'  he  thought,  after  a 
pause,  *•  they  have  heard  some  word 
about  7/16,  and  deem  him  a  fish 
better  worth  catching  than  he  is 
in  reality ;'  for  Mr.  McCullagh 
had  already  gauged  the  truth  of 
his  son's  position  at  Pousnetts'. 

*  Only  a  wee  above  a  manager,' 
he  soliloquised,  careful  always  to 
keep  this  opinion  to  himself! 
*Poor    fellow,   he   has   not  wit 


enough  to  make  a  stand  and 
keep  it.  Only  till  my  dying  day  it 
will  remain  a  standing  mystery  to 
me  why  Pousnett  took  him  at  all.' 

'  It's  not  much  of  a  place,'  said 
Mr.  McCullagh,  as  he  and  his  son 
stood  in  front  of  the  little  garden- 
gate,  waiting  for  admission ;  '  but 
the  air  is  good.  I  think  I  feel 
the  smell  of  new-mown  grassy 
Robert.     What  d'ye  sayf 

Robert,  who  at  that  moment 
could  distinguish  nothing  save 
the  mingled  scents  of  clove-pinks, 
June  roses,  white  lilies,  and  sweet 
peas,  agreed  that  he  thought  bedid. 

'  And  they've  made  the  most  of 
their  bit  of  ground,'  added  Mr. 
McCullagh,  with  gracious  conde- 
scension, surveying  the  tiny  beds 
edged  with  box,  where  the  flowers 
mentioned  above  were  blooming 
with  prodigal  profusion,  as  flowers 
always  do  bloom  in  gardens  be- 
longing to  the  poor. 

To  this  Robert  made  no  answer. 
He  knew  who  had  made  the  most 
of  that  bit  of  ground  for  Janey; 
he  knew  who  had  not  been  above 
doffing  his  coat  and  working  in 
his  shirtsleeves,  and  grubbing  in 
the  earth  and  otherwise  diagracing 
himself,  when  he,  Robert,  would 
gladly  have  paid  a  labourer  any 
sum  of  money  rather  than  see  biiB 
relation  stoop  so  low.  Between 
himself  and  Alf  there  had  occurred 
some  sharp  passages  on  this  very 
subject ;  and  now  the  place  was  a 
bower  of  beauty,  and  every  one  who 
passed  by  stopped  and  admired 
the  humble  cottage  set  in  such  a 
wealth  of  flowers  and  fragrance. 

'  I  don't  mind  now  when  I've 
seen  such  a  garden,'  went  on  Mr. 
McCullagh,  innocently  uncon- 
scious that  he  was  driving  his  son 
to  the  verge  of  desperation.  '  Look 
at  those  harebells.  Why,  I  haven't 
come  across  a  harebell  this  thirty 
year  and  more.' 

'  Haven't  you,  sir  V  said  Robert 
faintly^as  they  filed  up  the  narrow 
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walk,  gnaided  by  tlie  miniature 
iniidfiarvant,  who,  in  answer  to 
Ms  inquiry,  Rtated  that  *  Miss  Li- 
lands  was  within.' 

It  was  sorely,  thought  Mr. 
MeCnllagh,  the  smallest  hall  on 
earth  in  which  he  found  himself, 
while  the  little  girl  squeezed  past, 
to  duly  announce  the  visitors. 

'It*B  just  an  entry,'  he  reflected, 
reverting  to  the  simple  phrase- 
ology of  his  tender  youth ;  *  and 
the  house  is  no  better  nor  a 
labouiet^s.  Well,  this  is  a  queer 
sort  of  place  to  find  gentlefolk 
located.'  With  which  idea  he 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  sitting- 
room,  and,  lifting  his  eyes,  con- 
ceived a  hatred — I  use  the  word 
adTisedly — ^to  Janey  Lilands  on 
ihespoi 

If  the  girl  had  been  dressed  as 
*  beseemed  her  station,'  like  either 
of  the  Misses  Pousnett,  or  looked 
a  *  quiet  ordinary  sort  of  body,' 
after  the  pattern  of  Effie,  Mr. 
McCoUagh  might  not  have  re- 
ceiyed  the  shock  he  did.  As 
matters  were,  however,  he  felt 
Miss  lilands  had  no  business  in 
this  world.  She  was  'clean  out 
of  place.'  Nother  humble  surround- 
inga^  not  her  cheap  dress,  not 
the  evidences  of  straitened  means, 
which  were  clearly  visible  in 
her  home,  could  rob  this  'young 
woman'  of  the  birthright  she  had 
inherited,  detract  fromher  beauty, 
destroy  the  charm  of  her  manner, 
change  the  sweetness  of  her  voice, 
ohliteiate  the  broad  line  of  demar- 
cation that  separated  her  from 
the  class  to  which  Mr.  McCuUagh 
belonged,  and  which  in  his  heart 
he  believed  to  be  the  only  good, 
Tirtuous,  auid  desirable  class  on 
earth. 

'  Voice,  manner,  looks,'  he  de- 
cided, 'were  all  dead  against  her. 
The  lad's  mad,  dean  mad,  or  he 
would  see  she  ia  taking  him  for 
nothing  but  his  money/  andthen 
he  civilly  returned  her  greeting, 


and  said  some  words  about  hoping 
he  was  not  intruding. 

'  We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  coming  at  all,'  answered 
Janey;  but  though  she  made 
most  creditable  efforts  to  get  ker 
face  to  testify  to  the  sincerity 
of  her  words,  she  failed  for  a 
minute  to  do  so.  Robert  had 
often  attempted  to  describe  his 
father  to  her ;  but  what  form  of 
words  could  have  reproduced  Mr. 
McCuUagh  to  the  imagination  as 
he  appealed  in  the  flesh  1 — asmall, 
mean-looking,  ill-dressed  man, 
with  an  unpleasant  voice  and  a 
dreadful  accent,  who  would  have 
seemed  bad  enough  in  the  vague 
character  of  parent  to  any  one, 
but  who,  standing  in  that  close 
relationship  to  Bobert,  literally 
shocked  poor  Janey  to  such  an 
extent  she  could  scarcely  speak 
with  composure. 

'  Let  me  introduce  you  to 
mamma,'  she  went  on,  turning 
towards  the  armchair,  where  sat 
Mrs.  Lilands,  nodding  and  smiling 
in  a  fatuous  manner,  which  ap- 
palled Mr.  McCuUagh  and,  as  he 
confessed  afterwards,  threw  him 
aU  out  In  his  reckoning.  '  This 
is  Mr.  McCullagh,  Mr.  Robert's 
father,  who  has  been  so  kind  as 
to  call  and  inquire  how  you  are,' 
she  explained. 

'O,  better,  better,'  answered 
Mrs.  Lilands ;  '  most  thoughtful, 
I'm  sure ;'  and  then  she  made 
signs  which  Miss  Janey  explained 
meant  that  she  wished  the  stranger 
to  take  a  chair  near  her. 

'  Mamma  is  quite  in  good  spirits 
to-day,'  she  added,  turning  to  her 
adorer  with  a  smile. 

As  for  poor  Mr.  McCullagh,  he 
advanced  to  the  seat  allotted  to 
him  with  a  feeling  of  trepidation, 
not  to  say  terror.  Written  plainly 
across  Mrs.  Lilands'  face  was  the 
story  her  daughter  could  not  or 
would  not  see ;  that  story  indeed 
which  seems  to  fade  away  under 
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the  gaze  of  familiar  eyes,  while  it 
appears  to  strangers  to  be  branded 
in  such  letters  that  he  who  runs 
must  surely  read  if  he  be  not 
actually  blind. 

'There  was  that  gray  shade  rest- 
ing upon  the  features,  which  only 
comes  when  the  mind  is  hope- 
lessly affected;  the  wandering 
anxious  look  in  the  vacant  eyes ; 
the  twitch,  showing  the  muscles 
have  lost  their  power  of  control ; 
the  restless  movement  of  the  idle 
hands;  the  unmeaning  smile;  the 
purposeless  inquiry  of  the  fitful 
glance. 

In  his  day  and  generation  Mr. 
McCullagh  had  seen  and  been  in- 
timate with  many  a  one  of  that 
large  community  which  used  for- 
merly to  be  permitted  to  roam 
about  at  large,  and  which  ^  he 
broadly  styled  '  naturals ;'  and  if 
no  one  else  in  that  room  realised 
that  Mrs.  Lilands'  senses  were  lost 
beyond  recovery,  he  did. 

'She  is  as  crazy  as  auld  Betty 
that  used  to  frighten  us  all  when 
we  were  bairns/  he  muttered ;  and 
as  he  had  never  quite  got  over 
the  terror  Betty  implanted  in  his 
young  bosom,  it  was  withli  species 
of  horror  he  nerved  himself  for 
the  tete-d-tete  Mrs.  Lilands  was 
evidently  contemplating. 

*  I'll  hev  to  be  gey  and  civil  to 
her,'  he  thought,  *  or  the  Lord 
only  knows  what  notion  she  may 
take  into  her  head.  Deliver  us, 
what  is  she  looking  for  now  V  he 
added  to  himself,  as  Mrs.  Lilands 
began,  in  a  feeble  but  persistent 
way,  to  search  her  skirt  and  then 
the  chair  for  something  she  missed. 

Instantly  Janey  was  by  her 
side.  '  What  is  it,  mamma  dear  V 
she  -asked.  *  0,  your  fan  ;*  and 
lifting  that  article,  which  was 
lying  on  a  small  table  close  at 
hand,  she  presented  it  .to  her 
mother,  who,  lying  back  and  half- 
closing  her  eyes,  opened  that  co- 
quettish weapon,  and  at  once  pro- 


ceeded to  demolish  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, by  using  it  with  all  the  arts 
and  graces  of  twenty  years  pre- 
vioudy. 

'  Janey,'  came  uncertainly  from 
the  lips  that  could  utter  no  word 
resolutely  again  for  evermore. 

*  Yes,  mamma.' 

'The  Dean  will  take  some  tea.' 

*  I  have  told  Milly  to  bring  die 
tray  in.' 

'  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  walk 
through  the  groimds.' 

Janey  threw  an  appealing  look 
at  Mr.  McCullagh,  as  she  an- 
swered, 

'  I  do  not  think  he  would ;  he 
has  had  a  long  walk  and  is  tired.' 

'  Yes,  I  should  prefair  to  remain 
where  I  am  for  the  present,'  said 
Mr.  McCull2^h  bravely,  though 
he  was  sitting  on  thorns. 

*  So  kind,  so  very  kind  of  you 
to  come  so  far,'  murmured  the 
lady,  still  fanning  herself. 

*  0,  that's  nothing  to  speak  of,' 
answered  Mr.  McCullagh.  'It's 
no  so  far  at  all.' 

'  It  always  seems  to  me  an  im- 
mense distance,' said  Mrs.  Lilands, 
in  her  best  company  manner,  the 
effect  of  which  was  certainly  spoil- 
ed by  that  draw  of  the  mouth 
and  drop  of  the  lower  lip  ;  '  and 
of  course  we  always  drive.' 

'  Weel,  it's  the  easiest  when  ye 
can  afford  it,  no  doubt,'  agreed 
Mr.  McCullagh ;  '  but,  for  my  own 
pairt,r  ve  aye  been  used  to  Shanks's 
mare,  and  I  find  that  a  very  good 
way  of  getting  over  the  ground, 
and  cheap  too.' 

Mrs.  Lilands  looked  puzzled; 
she  was  evidently  trying  to  recol- 
lect the  name  of  Shanks  as  a 
livery-stable  keeper,  and  failed. 

*  How  isdearMra.  Crattockl'  she 
asked,  abandoning  the  previous 
attempt,  and  putting  this  question 
in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  interest 

*  She  is  very  well,  I  thank  you,' 
said  Mr.  McCullagh,  wondering 
who  Mrs.  Crattock  might  be. 
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Mtb.  Lilands  smiled  idiotically, 
and  nodded  at  him,  while  the  play 
ceased  for  a  moment. 

'Tou  will  tell  her/  she  en- 
treated, '  you  will  be  sore  to  say, 
I  should  certainly  have  driven 
oyer  to  see  her  ere  now — only — 
only — I  have  not  felt  very  strong 
of  late  f  and  the  poor  lady  looked 
at  her  trembling  fingers  as  she 
8p«ke,  while  with  one  thin  white 
hand  she  began  plucking  at  the 
fringe  of  her  shawl. 

'  Ay,  indeed ;  I'm  vexed  to  hear 
that,'  observed  Mr.  McCnllagh, 
true  to  his  role  of  keeping  '  this 
daft    creature'  in   good   temper. 

*  What  is  the  matter  f 

*  Well,  I  can  scarcely  tell  you ; 
even  the  doctors  seem  uncertain. 
But  then,  you  see,  these  local  doc- 
tors are  not  much  good,  are  they  1' 

*  They're  none  at  all,'  agreed  he 
recklessly. 

'  The  General  is  talking  of  get- 
ting down  Sir  Geoi^ge  EoiuJd ;  be 
who  saved  the  dear  Bishop,  you 
remember.' 

'  I  mind,'  said  Mr.  McCullagb 
mendaciously. 

•It  was  before  your  time, 
though,'  amended  Mrs.  Lilands. 

*  The  old  Dean  lay  dying  then.' 

*  I  meant  to  say  I  heerd  tell  of 
it,'  Mr.  McCnllagh  hastened  to 
explain. 

*  Yes,  every  one  heard  of  it, 
for  Dr.  Forbes  and  all  the  other 
local  practitioners  had  given  the 
case  up;  and  so-^  What  was  I 
going  to  remark  V 

'That  the  General  wanted  to 
have  him  to  see  you.' 

<  Tes,  O  yes ;  thank  you  so 
much,  Mr.  Dean ;  and  then,  you 
know,  he  might  be  able  to  give 
me  something.' 

'  That  he  certainly  might.* 

*  You  are  of  the  same  opinion  V 
•I    don't    see    how    anybody 

could  be  off  being  of  the  same.' 

•Then  I  shall  tell  the  General 
directly  he  returns.    Janey  I* 


•  Yes,  mamma.' 

•  Do  not  let  me  foi^get  to  men- 
tion to  your  uncle  that  Mr.  Dean 
quite  agrees  with  him  in  thinking 
it  would  be  well  to  send  for  Sir 
George  Bonald.  I  feel  quite  satis- 
fied he  could  cure  me  at  once. 
You  see/  she  went  on,  speaking 
confidentially  to  Mr.  McCnllagh, 
•  I  can't  sleep  at  night.  I  get  no 
settled  rest.  I  do  not  suppose 
till  I  get  over  the  shock  caused 
by  the  Admiral's  death  I  shall  feel 
quite  well.' 

•  I  am  afraid  ye  won't,  ma'am.' 

•  And  I  suppose  the  cathedral 
is  looking  charming  V 

•  It's  much  the  same  as  usual ; 
I  see  no  change  in  it,'  answered 
Mr.  McCnllagh,  who  felt  each 
moment  that  he  was  drifting 
further  and  further  out  to  sea. 

Meanwhile  Janey  was  making 
the  tea,  and  Eobert  whispering  to 
her. 

•  This  IB  a  change  indeed.  How 
long  has  she  been  like  that  Y 

'  Since  the  day  before  yester- 
day,' answered  the  girL  •  When 
she  awoke  she  thought  she  was 
back  at  the  Abbey,  and  asked  me 
to  tell  Rose — that  wks  her  maid — 
to  bring  her  coffee.' 

•  And  the  fancy  has  never  since 
left  her  ?' 

•  l^oi  for  any  length  of  time. 
When  it  does  she  begins  to  cry. 
She  asked  the  doctor  this  morn- 
ing if  he  did  not  think  a  short 
drive  in  the  open  carriage  would 
do  her  good.' 

•  Who  on  earth  does  she  take 
my  father  for  ]' 

•  The  Dean  of  Betford.  There 
is,'  added  Janey,  turning  her  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  Mr.  McCul- 
lagb,-and  withdrawing  them  again 
with  a  slow  irrepressible  smile, 
'a  certain  likeness.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly your  father  does  resemble 
the  D^an.' 

•I  suppose  we  had  better  go 
soon?' 
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*  Yes ;  there  may  come  a  change 
any  minute.' 

To  have  seen  the  way  in  "which 
Mr.  McCulla^h  refased  to  eat  in 
that  house,  any  one  might  have 
im^ined  bread  was  five  shiUings 
a  loaf  and  butter  a  guinea  a  pound. 
Even  the  cup  of  tea  he  drank, 
with  little  sugar  and  no  milk, 
seemed  swallowed  under  protest 

'  YeVe  no  call  to  attempt  this 
sort  of  thing/  was  evidently  that 
gentleman's  opinion;  and  with 
the  same  genial  spirit  he  looked 
askance  at  the  showy  curtains  and 
the  vases  filled  with  flowers,  and 
the  little  nicknacks,  relics  of  a 
former  time  and  station;  at  the 
beautiful  lace  Mrs.  Lilands  wore 
round  her  throat  and  wrists;  at 
the  rings  that  glistened  on  her 
wasted  fingers ;  at  her  jewelled 
watch  and  valuable  chain;  a{  a 
crayon  portrait  of  Janey  when 
she  was  five  years  of  age  ;  and  an 
old,  old  pug,  fat,  dull,  and  almost 
blind,  that  lay  on  a  cushion  in 
the  corner,  and  took  no  notice  of 
Mr.  McCuUagh  or  anything  else, 
till  Janey  poured  him  out  a  saucer 
of  milk,  when  he  awoke,  and  lapped 
it  up,  and  then,  coiling  'himself 
round,  went  instantly  to  sleep 
again. 

Everything  which  was  worst  in 
Mr.  McCullagh's  nature — mean- 
est, most  suspicious,  least  amiable 
— sprang  into  life  on  the  occasion 
of  that  ill-starred  visit;  but  he 
retained  his  resolution  to  the  last^ 
and  parted  with  Mrs.  Lilands  on 
terms  apparently  of  the  greatest 
cordiality.  In  bidding  him  fare- 
well, and  making  a  futile  attempt 
to  rise  in  order  to  do  honour  to 
so  distinguished  a  guest,  she  up- 
set a  whole  cup  of  tea  over  her 
dress,  which  was  of  silk  and  still 
handsome;  and  Mr.  McCullagh 
could  but  consider  it  another 
crime  on  the  part  of  Janey  that 
she  took  this  accident  as  quite  a 
matter  of  course,  as  a  trifle  not 


worth  making  any  fuss  concern- 
ing ;  merely  soothing  her  mother, 
and  trying  to  divert  her  attention 
by  calling  Robert  to  her  side. 

'  Upon  my  saul,  that's  a  nice 
sort  o'  hornets'  nest  my  lad  has 
got  himself  into  now !'  thought 
the  wary  Scotchman,  as,  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  personal  relief, 
he  found  himself  once  more  in 
the  little  hall,  with  the  door  wide 
open,  and  Milly  standing  at  the 
gate,  which  she  had  unlocked,  to 
aflbrd  them  egi*ess. 

*  I'm  no  for  walking  back,  Ro- 
bert,' said  Mr.  McCullagh,  as  they 
paced  together  along  the  dusty 
road.  '  111  make  the  best  of  my 
way  to  the  station.  Which  direc- 
tion are  you  bound  fori' 

'  I  shall  cut  across  to  Stepney,' 
answered  his  son,  'after  1  have 
seen  you  to  the  train.' 

*  All  right,'  agreed  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh ;  and  they  walked  on  for  a 
short  distance  in  total  silence. 

At  last  Robert  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  began, 

*  Well,  sir  V 

'  Weel,  Robert  V 

'What  do  you  think  of  Miss 
Lilands?' 

'  I  haven't  thought  much  about 
her.' 

'Don't  you  consider  her  very 
handsome,  sir)' 

'She's  no  that  ill-favoured/ 
conceded  Mr.  McCullagh. 

'  And  don't  you  agree  with  me 
she  is  a  girl  any  man  might  be 
proud  and  happy  to  call  wife  V 

*  H'm  1  that  depends,  ye  see.' 

*  What  does  it  depend  on,  sir  V 
'  Whether  a  man  is  wise  or  a 

fool.' 

'  I  can't  imagine  what  you  mean.' 

'  Why,  I  just  mean  this,  Ro- 
bert— that  any  man  who  would 
marry  Janey,  as  ye  call  her,  must 
be  out  of  his  mind.' 

'  Then  I  am  out  of  mine  .''  said 
Robert  hotly. 

^Bo  ye  tell  me  seriously  that 
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ye  mean  to  -wed  the  daughter  of 
that  madwoman  V 

'  Mis.  Lilands  is  not  mad.  She 
had  a  fit  last  winter,  which  af- 
fected her  mind  a  little ;  hnt — ' 

'  Hoots  !'  inteirapted  Mr.  Mc- 
Cidlagh  indignantly;  4t's  no 
manner  of  use,  Eohert,  trying  to 
hoodwink  me.  If  they  have  taken 
ye  in,  it  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  take  me  in.  I  am  not 
blaming  ye,  remember.  Ye*re 
not  the  first,  any  more  nor  ye'U 
be  the  last,  that  has  been  caught 
by  a  pretty  face ;  and  I'll  do  the 
best  I  can  to  help  ye  out  of  the 
mess  yeVe  got  into.  But  ye 
must  do  your  part  Te  must  say 
good-bye  as  civilly  as  may  be ; 
and  never  enter  the  house  again.* 

'  Never  enter  the  house  again  I' 
repeated  the  youDg  man,  as  if 
stupefied.  *  Say  good-bye  civilly ! 
Why  should  I  do  either, -sir  f 

'  Because  ye  don't  want  to  mar- 
ry the  daughter  of  a  lunatic,  and 
yon  woman  is  just  as  mad  as  any 
poor  creature  in  Bedlam.  She 
oughtn't  to  be  left  at  loose ;  it's 
no  safe.  I'm  sure  I  just  sat  on 
thorns  the  whole  time  we  were 
there.  Ye  can't  understand, 
Sobert,  because  maybe  ye'ye 
never  seen  the  like  before ;  but  I 
have.  There  lived  a  woman  called 
auld  Betty  in  Greenock  when  I 
was  a  boy ;  and  though,  as  a  rule, 
she  was  counted  harmless  enough, 
ye'd  only  to  offend  her,  and  she'd 
up  with  a  knife,  or  poker,  or  ham- 
mer, or  anything  that  came  handy, 
and  fly  at  ye  like  a  wild  cat.' 

'  But  there  is  nothing  of  that 
sort  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Lilands,' 
remonstrated  Eobert 

'  It's  no  to  be  imagined  what 
may  be  the  matter  with  her,'  re- 
torted Mr.  McCuUagh.  *  Ye  may 
thank  your  lucky  stars  ye  took 
your  father  out  there  this  day. 
Leave  it  all  to  me,  and  I'll  get 
ye  rid  of  the  trouble  ye've  made 
lor  yourself.     It's  just  a  thing 


impossible  ye  can  marry  a  mad- 
woman's daughter.' 

'But  Mrs.  Lilands  is  not  mad,' 
persisted  Bobert;  'and  even  if 
she  were,  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  her  daughter.* 

'There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  her  at  present,  as  fiEir  as 
I  can  see,'  admitted  Mr.  McCal- 
lagh;  'but  neither  you  nor  I 
nor  anybody  else  could  say  for 
how  long  she  might  stay  safe. 
That  sort  of  thing  runs  in  the 
blood — ay,  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  wife  ye  marry 
may  die  in  a  madhouse,  and  the 
child  bom  to  ye  grow  a  raying 
lunatic.  It's  just  the  one  thing, 
Eobert,  of  which  I  have  a  dread 
and  horror  unspeakable.  Bon't 
answer  me  now,  for  I  know  what 
ye're  going  to  say,  and  it  is  best 
for  me  not  to  speak  the  words. 
Think  the  matter  over  quietly, 
and  then  come  to  me,  and  we'll 
talk  about  what's  best  to  be  done.' 

'  There  is  only  one  thing,  sir, 
to  be  done,'  answered  Eobert, 
'  and  I  mean  to  do  it — namely, 
marry  Miss  Lilands  the  moment  she 
consents  to  go  to  church  with  me.' 

'  Then  aU  I  have  got  to  say  is, 
ye'll  have  the  whole  of  your  life 
to  repent  in.  No,  ye'd  better  go 
your  own  way  now ;  don't  come 
any  further  with  me.  We'll  only 
make  one  another  worse  if  we 
argue  the  matter  any  longer.  Ye'll 
maybe  look  at  things  from  another 
light  in  the  morning ;  at  any  rate, 
I  hope  ye  will,  with  all  my  heart 
and  souL  Fare  ye  well,  and  mind 
my  last  words — don't  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  tie  a  knot  with 
your  tongue  ye  can't  loose  with 
your  te^th.' 

Bobert  made  no  audible  an- 
swer to  this  conciliatory  speech. 
Turning  away  without  any  formal 
leave-taking,  he  muttered  a  remark 
under  his  breath,  the  precise  terms 
of  which  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
fortunate  his  father  failed  to  hear. 
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SxLDOif  does  the  tourist  in  the 
Channel  Islands  think  it  worth 
his  time  or  his  money  to  extend 
his  peregrinations  to  Alderney,  or 
to  take  a  nearer  peep  at  the  Cas- 
que ts  than  that  which  he  oh  tains 
from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  on  his 
passage  across  to  Jersey  or  Gnem- 
sey.  He  will  moon  day  after  day 
about  the  cari  luoghi  of  these 
just-named  islands,  prying  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  their 
coast  and  inland  scenery ;  he  will 
tramp  over  Sark  until  he  knows  it 
by  heart ;  he  will  leave  his  foot- 
prints on  the  shelly  sands  of 
Herm ;  and  he  will  potter  about 
Jethon,  boating,  fishing,  and 
shooting  sea-fowl ;  but  as  to  run- 
ning over  from,  say,  Peter's  Port, 
Guernsey,  to  Port  de  Braye,  Al- 
derney— than  which  nothing  is 
easier — or  going  for  a  few  hours' 
cruise  around  the  triple  lighthouse 
upon  the  Cattes  Eazes,  otherwise 
the  Casquet  Hocks — no  difficult 
matter  either — rarely  ever,  as  I 
said  before,  do  these  jaunts  come 
within  the  doings  of  the  excur- 
sionist; and  why?  Because  he 
has  either  read  or  been  told 
that  the  islet  in  question  is  at 
best  but  a  wild,  desolate,  melan- 
cholic sort  of  a  place  to  go  to, 
and  that  in  regard  to  the  heacon- 
rocks  it  is  wiser  to  sheer  clear  of 
these  altogether,  so  many  are  the 
perils  from  surf  and  currents  and 
hidden  reefs,  from  eccentric  tides 
and  what  not  beside,  that  environ 
them.  But  hearsays  and  read- 
ings notwithstanding,  perhaps  I 
can  show  how  a  pleasant  enough 
expedition  may  be  made  to  the 
Ehrenbreitstein  of  the  Channel, 


as  Alderney  has  been  named,  and 
how  with  fair  weather,  a  good 
boat,  and  a  sufficiently  skilful 
Palinurus,  overhauling  the  Cas- 
quets  and  getting  an  inkling  of 
the  Mife  on  the  ocean  wave'  of 
their  solitary  guardians,  may  be 
counted  as  a  portion  of  the  holi- 
day outing  of  our  friend  the  ram- 
bler aforesaid  profitably  accounted 
for ;  at  all  events.  Jack  Seton  and 
I  thought  so,  when  we  accomplish- 
ed both  trips  a  summer  or  two 
ago. 

But  before  I  tell  my  story,  let 
me  take  the  liberty  of  refreshing 
the  reader's  memory  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  Alderney,  and  remind- 
ing him  that  it  is  situated  some 
twenty  odd  miles  north-east  of 
Guernsey  and  abreast  of  that  part 
of  fair  Normandy  which  is  ter- 
minated by  Cape  la  Hague  north, 
and  Le  Kez  de  Jobourg  south, 
and  that  between  the  island  and 
the  mainland  runs  that  narrow, 
rapid,  treacherous  channel  which 
we  call  the  Eace  of  Alderney,  and 
some  French  cartogiaphists  Le 
Passage  du  Baz  Blanchart.  A 
nasty  place  for  ships,  this  Eace ; 
many  is  the  noble  one  that  has 
gone  to  Davy  Jones's  locker  in  it. 
Ancient  and  modem  sea-lore  is 
full  of  such  catastrophes;  but 
that  of  which  we  all  know  most 
is  the  legend  of  the  loss  of  the 
Blanche  Kef,  in  which  William 
of  Normandy,  King  Henry  Beau- 
clerc's  son,  the  Prince's  sister — 
some  records  say  his  bride — and 
three  hundred  souls,  among  whom 
were  eighteen  of  the  fairest  ladies 
of  Kormandy,  perished  on  that 
memorable   night  of  NTovember 
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1120.  I  haye  no  intention  of 
repeating  the  thieadbare  tale,  but 
if  the  yeiy  best  and  most  touch- 
ing account  be  wanted,  it  will  be 
foflnd  in  a  work  written  by  M. 
Theodore  le  Cerf,  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  France,  entitled 
VArchipel  des  lies  Normandea, 

There  wasacapitallittlesteamer, 
the  Courier,  with  a  pleasant  and 
able  skipper,  Captain  W.,  plying 
between  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey, 
and  tke  harbour  of  Port  Braye, 
at  the  time  when  Seton  and  I 
went  Aldemey  wards ;  and  if 
that  craft  be  still  on  the  waters, 
and  going  the  same  route,  it  is  by 
her  that  I  advise  trayelling.  The 
passage  is  interesting  and  of  its 
kind  picturesque.  It  threads  the 
intricate  and  dangerous  channel 
of  the  Little  Eussel,  having  the 
lovely  shores  of  Guernsey  on  the 
left  side,  the  islands  of  Jethon, 
Henn,  and  Sark  on  the  right; 
while  astern,  in  the  distance,  J  ersey 
looms  bold  and  high.  Ahead, 
out  at  sea,  is  that  light-tower  with 
which,  on  a  future  occasion,  we 
are  to  become  nearer  acquainted 
— ^the  Casquets,  to  wit;  while, 
rising  grandJy  and  lofUly,  looking 
rocky  and  more  rocky  as  we  near 
them,  the  shores  for  which  we  are 
bound.  In  less  than  four  hours 
we  are  close  to  their  southern  and 
western  borders,  and  enter  the 
Swinge,  or,  more  correctly.  La 
Passe  da  Singe,  an  arm  of  the  sea 
flowing  between  Aldemey  and 
the  Burhon  islets  and  shoak — a 
ticklish  channel  enough  to  navi- 
gate without  knocking  a  hole  in 
a  ship's  bottom  or  stranding  her 
on  the  shallows;  for  rocks  and 
reefs  are  scattered  here,  there, 
everywhere :  rocks  above  the  watep* 
line,  rocks  just  below  it ;  rocks  of 
every  shape  and  size,  sandbanks 
galore,  and  a  tideway  swelling  and 
eddying  and  racing  along  at  Mael- 
strom speed.  But  Captain  W.  is 
to  the  manner  bom  of  the  Swinge; 


he  knows  every  inch  of  it,  and  all 
about  its  habits  and  vagaries ;  so 
cautiously  and  gingerly  he  pilots 
his  little  vessel,  sometimes  almost 
shaving  the  faces  of  the  cliffs,  at 
others  giving  them  a  most  respect- 
able of&Qg;  and  while  cleverly 
performing  these  tricks  of  his  call- 
ing he  is  not  silent  either,  but 
points  out  as  we  go  along  every 
object  of  interest,  and  tells  yams 
anent  them.  Thus  he  bids  us 
note,  away  to  the  westward  there, 
that  high  trancated  mass  of  gran- 
ite: 'The  Ortach  Rock,  gentle- 
men ;  the  home  of  stormy  petrels 
and  razor-bills  and  half  the  birds 
of  the  Channel,  which  actually 
swarm  upon  its  plateau  and  slopes. 
If  you  want  to  catch  lobsters  to 
perfection,  or  to  haul  up  a  conger- 
eel  as  big  as  a  whale,  set  your 
pots  and  your  lines  round  and 
about  the  Ortach :  both  creatures 
love  its  neighbourhood  dearly. 
Yonder*  (pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion) '  is  the  Pierre  de  Vraic,  the 
safest  reef  in  all  La  Manche ;  for, 
as  you  see,  even  in  the  calmest 
weather  the  sea  breaks  upon  it. 
On  our  starboard  beam  is  Clanque 
Bay ;  and  that  fort  is  the  battery 
of  the  same  name,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  our  many  Aldemey  de- 
fences. Here  we  round  Mont 
Tourgee,  on  which  also  observe  a 
strong  fortification  is  built.  This 
IB  Saline  Bay  we  are  crossing — 
small  certainly,  hardly  deserving 
the  name  of  bay;  but  still,  you  will 
admit,  marvellously  pretty  to  look 
upon,  and  marvellously  healthy 
too.  Now  we  weather  Cape 
Grosnez,  from  which  juts  the  Ad- 
miralty breakwater,  that  awfully 
expensive  and  nearly  useless  piece 
of  sea-walL  And  now  again  we 
glide  into  the  roadstead  of  Braye, 
and  are  alongside  the  landing- 
stage.  A  votre  service,  messieurs, 
et  au  revoir.' 

But   besides   the    chatty  and 
agreeable    palaver    of  our    kind 
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skipper,  there  were  among  the 
passengers  by  the  Courier  two  or 
three  who  gave  a  zest  to  the  short 
voyage.  To  begin  with,  a  young 
bride  and  her  swain,  evidently  in 
the  very  first  flush  and  heyday  of 
the  honeymoon.  Powers  of  Dan 
Cupid,  how  they  spooned !  They 
spooned  at  the  bow,  they  spooned 
at  the  stern;  on  deck,  down  below, 
port,  starboard,  amidship,  openly 
and  unreservedly  they  billed, 
cooed,  and  showed  their  affection 
for  one  another  in  such  a  pro- 
nounced way,  that  Seton,  twice 
aforenamed,  and  I,  Arectdes  umbo 
— Indians  both — recalled  to  mind 
that  capital  lay  of  Aliph  Cheem, 
told  in  his  Lays  of  Jnd,  anent 
what  he  saw  on  a  P.  and  0. 
steamer  with  'young  Sniggles  and 
Mary  Jane,  his  recently  wedded 
wife.'  As  the  reader  may  not 
know  the  *  pome,'  I  will  venture 
to  extract  two  or  three  verses  from 
it  for  his  edification  : 

'At  first  their  spirits  appeared  to  droop, 

For  it  wasn*t  agreeable  weather, 
And  they  groaned  and  shivered  upon  the 
poop, 
And  went  to  the  side  together. 

But  when  it  calmed  and  the  bloom  ap- 
peared 
Again  on  the  lady's  cheek, 
They  loveyed  and  doveyed,  and  ducked 
and  deared, 
From  end  to  end  of  the  week« 

They  spooned  from  mom  to  eventide, 
They  lived  and  thev  breathed  on  spoon ; 

When  the  weather  forbad  the  spooning 
outside, 
They  did  it  in  the  saloon. 

O  lucky  Sniggles !  O  happy  pair ! 

'Tis  pleasant  to  be  adored ; 
But  to  do  it  in  public  is  hardly  fair 

To  the  other  folk  on  board.' 

Our  Sniggles  and  his  M.  J.  were 
quite  as  demonstrative,  but,  thank 
the  Fates,  the  demonstration,  in 
our  sight  at  least,  was  but  very 
short-lived;  we  disembarked  at 
Aldemey,  they  went  on  to  Cher- 
bourg. Then  there  was  a  *  gent' 
of  the  class  *Arry,  from  whom  we 
derived    considerable     entertain- 


ment. When  he  found  that  the 
sea-gods  of  La  Manche  were  not 
likely  to  exact  tribute  from  him  in 
the  shape  of  indisposition,  of  which, 
contingency  he  was  at  starting 
much  afraid,  he  came  over  to 
where  we  were  sitting,  fraternised, 
and  became  talkative.  He  told 
us  that  he  'ailed  from  Hexeter, 
where  he  was  in  the  *  fancy  line;' 
that  he  had  been  in  Jersey,  which 
he  found  slow,  and  m  Guernsey,  a 
precious  long  sight  slower;  now 
he  was  bound  to  Shorbug,  thence 
to  Cong  (Caen)  and  Kuin,  and  so 
on  to  Parish,  where  he  'oped  to 
square  it  with  a  certain  cousin  of 
his,  '  a  greeset  in  a  magazeene  d£ 
boats  in  the  Pally  Eoyal,  on  whoni 
he  was  nuts.'  He  was  dressed  in. 
the  very  loudest  of  tweeds,  and  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  Jersey  cabbage- 
stick  as  thick  as  the  piston-rod  of 
the  Courier's  engine.  That  for- 
midable baton  was  for  the  'ed  of  a 
Moosoo  who  was  sweet  upon 
Sophy,  the  greeset  aforesaid,  and 
worrying  the  young  lady  accord- 
ingly. We  wished  him  luck  in 
his  love,  and  a  happy  issue  out  of 
the  probable  fight  with  the  French- 
man. A  young  barrister  we  were 
wont  now  and  again  to  see  at  the 
Grange  Club,  and  other  places  in 
Peter's  Port,  was  also  embarked 
aboard  with  us,  and.  we  improved 
acquaintances.  He  was  full  of 
anecdote,  as  most  barristers  are ; 
and  here  are  two  of  the  many  he 
rattled  out  I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  generally  known,  but  if 
they  have  already  come  within 
the  reader's  ken,  I  crave  his  indul- 
gence for  the  repetition.  A  cer- 
tain Equity  judge  is  a  Cockney, 
and  his  speech  betrayeth  him ;  in 
fact,  he  has  not  an  aspirated  k  in 
his  whole  vocabulary.  When  he 
was  yet  at  the  Bar,  he  was  once 
engaged  as  counsel  in  a  case  where 
the  infringement  on  the  patent 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  dye  was 
in    contention.      A    witness,    a 
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Fienchman  guiltless  'of  a  word  of 
English,  was  being  examined,  and 
had  to  explain  the  process  of 
making.  Said  the  Cockney  bar- 
lister  in  question  through  the 
interpreter,  '  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say,  monsieur,  that  having 
mixed  the  ingredients  as  you  de- 
scribe, as  the  final  step  you  put 
the  stuff  into  a  crucible  and  *eat 
itf  and  the  interpreter,  whether 
intentionally  or  inadvertently, 
put  the  last  word  as  it  had  been 
pronounced.  *Bon  Dieu  T  ex- 
claimed the  horrified  Gaul ;  '  man- 
gez  le  !  Comment  poavez-vous  le 
manger  t  C'est  un  poison  plus  sur 
que  Tarsenic,  mon  avocat.'  Mr. 
Serjeant  Channell — I  must  give 
his  patronymic  or  the  story  would 
lose  its  point — was  leading  in  a 
shipping  case  concerning  a  vessel 
named  the  Helen.  Some  wit- 
nesses called  her  the  Ellen;  so 
did  the  Serjeant.  At  last  the 
judge,  waxing  wroth,  inquired, 
'  Is  this  ship's  name  Ellen  or 
Helen)  there  seems  to  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  point.*  Up 
jumps  forthwith  a  young  and 
witty  junior  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. *  Me  lud,*  says  he,  *  when 
she  left  Bio  for  London  she  was 
certainly  called  the  Helen,  but 
most  unhappily  her  h  has  been 
lost  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel.' 
Landing  on  the  breakwater 
sheltering  the  harbour,  which  is 
well  guarded  by  three  forts  of  a 
chain  that  encircles  the  island 
from  La  Clanque  on  the  west  to 
Fort  Essex  on  the  east  coast ;  taking 
in  at  a  glance  that  there  is  much 
that  is  attractive  in  the  natural 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  sur- 
roundings, but  a  great  deal  more 
that  looks  the  personification  of 
gloom  and  blue  devils — for  there 
is  no  bustle,  and  scarce  a  soul 
moving  about — we  stroll  leisurely 
along  the  pier  and  up  the  road 
leading  to  St.  Anne,  the  chief  and, 
indeed^  the  only  town  in  the  land ; 


stopping,  however,  en  route  to 
take  up  our  quarters  at  a  small 
cozy  hotel — name  forgotten — ^to 
which  Captain  W.  had  recom- 
mended us.  He  is  a  judge  of 
comfort,  and  a  connoisseur  in 
beauty,  as  well  as  a  first-rate  sailor, 
that  worthy  mariner.  We  were 
most  satisfactorily  entertained — 

and  cheaply — by  good  Mrs. , 

the  hostess ;  and  as  for  the  neat- 
handed  Phyllis  of  a  barmaid,  her 
help,  she  was  the  prettiest  and 
smartest  damsel  we  had  looked 
upon  that  summer  in  our  outings 
among  the  Channel  Islands.  I 
will  not  describe  her.  I  could  not 
do  her  face  and  figure  justice ;  but 
I  say  to  the  tourist  bereaboutSi 
*  Go  and  see  for  yourself ;  and  if 
an  Alderney  or  other  youth  has 
not  removed  her  from  the  inn  in- 
to his  own  home  in  the  capacity 
of  wife,  you  will  confess  that 
Hebe  was  a  fright  in  comparison 
to  Miss  Phyllis.'  By  the  bye,  I 
tasted  at  this  hostelry  for  the 
first  time  the  Channel  Islands 
bonne  bouehe  and  dainty  dish, 
conger-eel  soup.  Non  te  amo  Sa- 
hridi,  spite  of  the  predilections 
epicures  of  these  parts  entertain 
for  you. 

With  the  history,  ancient  and 
modem,  of  Alderney  we  are  all  no 
doubt  well  acquainted.  In  the 
Itinerary  of  that  peripatetic  Bo- 
man  Emperor,  Antoninus,  who 
was  travelling  in  these  parts  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  we  ^nd  it  called  Arica,  Auri- 
ca,  Biduma ;  and  in  later  but  yet 
old  enough  times,  Aumey,  Aure- 
ney,  and  Aurigny.  Michael  Dray- 
ton, in  his  lengthy  poem  *  Poly- 
olbion'  (1662),  sings  of  it  as 
'  fruitful  Aurencey,  near  to  the 
ancient  Celtic  shores  ;'  and  Lord 
Macaulay,  in  his  '  Armada,'  dubs 
it  Aurigny.  No  matter,  we  all 
know  it  nowadays  as  Aldemey, 
and  connect  with  it  little  else 
than  those  very  wee,  pretty,  and 
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expensive  '  milky  motheis  of  the 
herd'  for  which,  with  its  sister 
islets,  it  is  famed.  Once  upon  a 
time,  or,  to  speak  by  the  card,  in 
Henry  III/s  reign,  half  of  the 
island  belonged  to  the  King,  the 
other  half  to  the  Church.  Subse- 
quently the  ecclesiastical  moiety 
was  subducted,  the  entire  soil  be- 
came monarchical,  and  was  given 
in  fief  to  the  family  of  Chamber- 
lain, one  of  whom,  about  three 
centuries  ago,  ceded  for  a  thou- 
sand years  all  his  rights  and  titles 
in  it  to  Kobert  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex;  but  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Marwood  having  executed  that 
nobleman,  the  island  became  for- 
feited to  the  Crown,  and  was  an- 
nexed to  Guernsey.  The  Merry 
Monarch  owing  loyal  service,  and 
probably  enough  money,  to  the 
noble  house  of  De  Carteret,  be- 
stowed Aldemey  upon  Sir  Edward 
of  that  ilk,  who,  with  others  of 
his  kith  and  kin,  held  it  until  its 
sale  to  the  Andros  family,  by 
whom  it  was  possessed  until  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  those 
well-known  seigneurs  the  Le 
Mesuriers,  with  whom  it  remained 
well  cared  for  until  1825,  when 
once  more  it  merged  into  an  ad- 
junct of  Guernsey.  From  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  sort  of  vidette^ 
post  on  France,  it  has  always  been 
pretty  strongly  fortified;  but  in 
those  comparatively  recent  days, 
when  Monseigneur  Le  Priuce  de 
Joinville  was  making  his  bom- 
bastic assertions — vox  et  prceterea 
nihU — as  to  invadiug  perfide  Al- 
bion, and  the  breakwater  and  a 
harbour  of  refuge  at  Port  de  Braye 
were  projected,  then  these  fortifi- 
cations were  so  considerably  in- 
creased and  strengthened,  that  it 
became  a  sort  of  jeating  fagon  de 
parler  to  call  Aldemey  the  *  Gib- 
raltar of  the  Channel.'  The  be- 
fore quoted  writer,  M.  le  Cerf, 
takes  great  exception  to  this  so- 
briquet, calls  it  the  '  windy  sus- 


pirations'  (bouffes)  of  national 
pride,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
metaphor,  which  came  into  exist- 
ence with  the  fag-end  of  a  bottle 
of  sherry  (au  bout  d'une  bouteiUe 
de  sherry). 

Two  days  actively  spent  are 
quite  enough  to  see  everything  in 
and  around  the  habitat  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  which  is,  indeed,  but  a 
little  more  than  three  miles  long, 
and  half  a  mile  or  so  across.  Its  ter- 
rible iron-bound  coasts,  west  and 
south — stupendous  crags  of  gran- 
itic rock — one  gets  a  good  view  of 
coming  up  the  Swinge.  Towards 
the  north  the  cliffs  are  lower,  and 
the  contour  of  the  land  more  slop- 
ing, inviting  little  valleys  and 
picturesque  bays  lying  between 
rather  tail  capes  and  headlands. 
Bound  Point  Monize,  and  east- 
ward, looking  towards  Kormandy, 
is  the  really  charming,  but  stUl 
somewhat  liliputian,  Bay  and 
Port  of  Longy,  having  erst  for  its 
protection  Essex  Castle  —  the 
building  of  which  was  cited 
against  Eobert  Devereux  as  an 
act  of  non-allegiance  to  'good 
Queen  Bess' — and  in  these  present 
days  Essex  Fort,  not  far  from 
which  stands,  or  rather  hangs, 
that  eccentric  freak  of  cliff  forma- 
tion, La  Eoche  Pendante,  a  high 
mass  of  sandstone  jutting  from 
and  overhanging  the  crags  at  such 
an  angle  that  it  gives  the  idea  of 
an  immediate  tumbling  over.  The 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  is  perfectly 
plumb  in  comparison  with  the 
Hanging  Rock  of  Aldemey.  The 
interior  of  the  island  is  an  almost 
treeless  plateau,  sectioned  into 
small  farms,  or  rather  patches  of 
cultivated  land,  productive  enough 
of  roots  and  cereals,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sandy  nature  of  the  soiL 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  these  Chan- 
nel Islands,  the  vraic  or  seaweed 
is  the  grand  and  universal  ferti- 
liser. Although  prettily  sited, 
neatly  kept,  and  dean,  St.  Anne, 
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town  or  eity,  stands  first  on  the 
roll  of  places  triste  and  doll  I  have 
erer  seen,  except  only  Laguna,  in 
the  island  of  Teneriffe. 

There  may  be  business  and 
money-niaking  going  on  in  its 
High-street  and  Victoria-street, 
but  there  are  no  outward  and  yisi- 
ble  signs  of  such.  Men,  women, 
and  children  no  doubt  occupy  the 
houses — some  of  them  pretentious 
— ^bat  they  do  not  show.  As  there 
is  a  Government  House,  and  a 
Cohue  or  Court-house,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  some  great  ones  of  the 
city  to  cap  to  are  in  existence; 
but  where,  and  O  where,  are  these 
Aldemey  laddies  gonel  for  we 
do  not  see  the  ghost  of  one  of  them. 
The  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  why 
are  they  not  about  in  scarlet  and 
gold  I  Is  there  no  such  being  as 
a  policeman  to  tramp  up  and  down 
and  make  the  echo  ring  with  his 
footfiEJl  ?  We  saw  none ;  indeed, 
the  only  thing  we  did  see,  or  cared 
to  see,  was  the  church  which  a 
LeMesurier — ^foit/cmr^LeMesurier 
in  Aldemey^has  erected  as  a 
monum&fdttm  mre  perennius  to  his 
time-honoured  £Eimily,  and  that 
structure  deserves  a  less  obscure 
nook  and  corner  of  the  world  than 
it  has.  Many  of  the  fortifications 
will  well  repay  a  stroll  over ;  not 
only  are  they  advantageously 
placed — ^Fort  TouraiUe  and  Fort 
Albert^  for  instance — but  are  good 
specimens  of  the  engineer's  ari 
In  these  piping  times  of  peace 
their  garrisons  are  ridiculously 
weak,  and  in  the  event  of  war  it 
would  take  a  small  army  to  man 
them  effectively.  Stale,  fiat,  and 
unprofitable  must  be  the  life  of 
an  ofiicer  in  this  habitat.  Cer- 
tainly he  may  boat  and  fish ;  he 
can  stroll  over  rugged  cliffs  and 
risk  his  neck  in  trying  to  get 
down  to  their  edges,  which  most- 
ly, by  the  way,  have  little  or  no 
fringe  of  sandy  beadh.  He  can, 
if  an  antiquarian,  hunt  up  old 


cromlechs,  and  delve  for  Druidical 
and  Eoman  relics,  many  of  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  dug 
up ;  if  a  geologist,  he  can  study 
granite  and  syenite,  felspar  and 
sandstone,  and,  so  to  speak,  the 
testimony  of  the  rocks;  and  if 
an  artist,  he  will  find  plenty  of 
subjects  for  canvas  and  brush. 
But  if  a  thorough  mooner,  as 
many  an  officer  is,  wanting  his 
club,  his  lawn-tennis,  his  morning 
calls,  his  afternoon  teas,  his  evening 
dinners  and  balls,  the  saints  protect 
him  in  the  Alderney  station,  for  he 
will  get  little  or  none  of  them! 
Two  of  the  indispensables  of  Za  vie 
militairet  which,  according  to  the 
French  chcmsonette^  the  soldier 
lacks,  le  vin  et  le  tahac,  he  may 
obtain  here  good  and  cheap ;  but 
for  the  third  of  the  category, 
T  amour,  that  specialty  is  unattain- 
able ;  he  must  hie  elsewhere  for 
it,  say  to  the  young-lady  element 
of  the  sixties  and  forties  of  Guern- 
sey, or  to  that  of  the  Shingles 
and  Eouge  Bouillon^  St  Holier, 
Jersey.  One  word  more,  and  I 
am  done  with  fruitful  Aurency. 
Here,  more  than  in  any  other  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  is  the  patois 
which  goes  for  French  still  spoken; 
a  fact  which  rejoices  the  heart  of 
fhe  reader's  acquaintance,  M.  le 
Cerf,  though  he  attributes  it  to 
a  circumstance  which  might  not 
be  quite  so  satisfactory  to  the 
officials  of  H.M.  Customs.  *  It  is 
fortunate,'  says  he,  '  that  the  Al- 
derney peasant  is  somewhat  of  a 
smuggler,  because  that  wiU  enable 
him  for  yet  a  long  while  to  main- 
tain with  our  Normandy  coast 
the  barter  of  his  productions,  and 
the  upkeep  of  a  language  the 
origin  of  which  is  common  to 
both.'  And  now,  hurrah  for  the 
Casquets ! 

No  weather  could  have  been 
more  charming  than  the  morning 
of  our  third  day  in  Aldemey, 
when,  aboard  of  a  smart  litUe  cut- 
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ter,  y^e-^fidua  Achates  Seton,  of 
coarse,  and  your  humble  servant 
— ^left  Port  de  Braye  for  our  sail 
to  these  Gasquets,  distant  nine 
miles  due  west  of  the  island,  hut 
some  two  or  three  more  from  our 
place  of  embarkation.  The  wind 
was  light  and  southerly,  fair  to  go 
and  fair  to  return;  the  sea  was 
smooth ;  the  boat  a  clipper ;  and 

Mrs. of  the  hotel  had  packed 

OS  a  goodly  sized  basket  of  eat- 
ables and  drinkables,  sufficient  for 
ourselves  and  Pierre  and  Henri, 
our  crew.  So  we  anticipated  an 
enjoyable  cruise.  Sailing  along, 
we  were  soon  abreast  of  and  past 
the  Burhons,  flat,  inhospitable- 
looking  islands  and  sandbanks, 
the  largest  of  some  size,  but  unin- 
habited save  now  and  again  when 
a  fishing-crew  runs,  from  stress  of 
weather,  under  its  lee,  and  takes 
refuge  in  a  rude  hut  built  for 
shelter.  A  'wet  sheet  and  a 
flowing  sea,'  and  our  boat  is  hot 
long  in  reaching  the  rocks  we 
have  come  to  peep  at ;  and,  credit 
me,  very,  very  wild,  bare,  dis- 
agreeable ones  are  they  to  gaze 
upon,  towering  out  of  the  sea, 
and  placed,  as  if  with  malice  pre- 
pense, in  the  direct  course  of 
every  ship  coming  into  or  going 
out  of  the  Channel.  2^o  mattSr 
the  oak  and  triple  steel  incasing 
the  breast  of  a  bluejacket,  he  is 
always  glad  enough  when  those 
terrible  impediments  in  his  track 
are  safely  weathered;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  three  bright- 
flashing  revolving  lights  which  so 
clearly  tell  of  their  whereabouts 
by  night,  spite  of  the  tall  shapely 
tower  that  points  out  their  dan- 
gers by  day,  and  the  loud  steam 
fog-horn  blowing  in  dirty  weather, 
the  legends  of  the  Gasquets  can 
tell  of  many  a  mishap  and  disas- 
ter occurring  on  and  about  them. 
Until  within  the  last  few  years, 
three  old-fashioned  lighthouses, 
built  in  a  triangular  shape,  and 


each  holding  its  lamp  quaintly 
yet  picturesquely,  marked  the 
Gasquets;  these,  however,  have 
now  given  place  to  one  grand 
pillar-beacon,  only  with,  however, 
the  same  number  of  lights  and 
with  precisely  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  triangle.  A  white 
wall  encloses  the  pharos — it  did 
the  same  when  there  were  three 
of  them — and  shelters  a  space 
whereon  a  garden  flourishes  in 
soil  imported  from  Alderney. 
This  piece  of  horticultural  news, 
Pierre,  our  boatman,  gives  us  as 
we  tack  and  board  around  the 
rocks ;  but  we  do  not  land  to  satisfy 
ourselves  what  sort  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  can  possibly  thrive  in 
an  atmosphere  composed  of  brine 
and  so  constantly  disturbed  with 
violent  gales,  for  the  surf  is  heavy 
and  breaking  angrily  on  the  land- 
ing-place. Perhaps  had  Seton 
and  I  been  cats,  or  even  sailors,  we 
might  have  sprung  ashore,  with 
at  most  a  ducking ;  but  not  being 
either  of  the  feline  or  marine 
genus,  we  declined  the  experi- 
ment, involving  as  it  did  the  pro- 
bability of  a  watery  grave.  Said 
Pierre,  'Sirs,  there  is  another 
landing  on  the  opposite  side ;  try 
that.'  Said  we,  'It  is  enough; 
make  sail  for  Alderney :  we  have 
had  our  fill  of  the  Gattes  Eazes.' 
Four  light-keepers  live  on  the 
rocks  'far  from  the  madding 
crowd,'  going  away  in  turn  for  a 
well-earned  outing.  The  Trinity 
House  looks  well  after  their  com- 
fort; houses,  pays,  and  provisions 
them  liberally.  Tradition  has  it 
that  once  upon  a  time  a  family  of 
man,  wife,  and  children  were  for 
twenty-one  years  the  sole  custo- 
dians of  the  lights,  and  never  left 
their  home  during  that  time; 
they  fished,  they  gardened,  at- 
tended to  their  duties,  and  were 
uncommonly  jolly.  Their  eldest 
daughter,  a  sea-nymph  of  eighteen, 
at  last  begged  for  a  holiday  out- 
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lug,  and  spent  it  in  Aldemey,  but 

eoon  returned  to  the  rocks  sated 

with  the  bustle  and  excitement  of 

the '  great  world' — save  the  mark  ! 

— as  she  called  that  deadly  lively 

island.    lUe  terrarum  mihiprceter 

<jmne8  anguius  ridet. 

'  No  spot  80  joyooB  siniles  to  me 
Of  tniB  wide  globe's  extended  shore,' 

said  she,  in  other  words,  to  her 
mamma,  when  she  got  back  to  the 
lighthouses.     But,  alas,  Miss  was 
fibbing.     She  had  found  in  Port 
de  Biaye  metal   more  attractive 
than  the  copper  of  the  lamps  she 
cieaned  and  furbished ;  the  flash 
ofsL  certain  Aldemey  youth's  eye 
was  hnghtei   now  in  her  sight 
tb^D.  that  of  the  Teyolving  catop- 
tric Ughta  she  attended  to;  she 
was  alwajB  spying  to  the  east- 
ward for  the   coming  of  a  small 
ddS,  instead  of  keeping  a  sharp 


look-out  on  the  track  of  the  big 
homeward  and  outward  bound 
merchant  vessels.  '  So  as  this 
state  of  things  was  endangering 
the  shipping,  pater^  and  mater- 
famUias  thought  it  advisable  to 
send  her  off  one  day  as  the  bride 
of  the  young  Aldemey  man  afore- 
said, and  the  Casquets  knew  her 
no  tnore. 

The  wind  increasing,  our  cutter 
soon  made  good  the  distance  home- 
wards. We  remained  that  night 
at  our  comfortable  hotel;  and  next 
morning,    bidding    good-bye    to 

Mrs. and  her  handmaiden, 

promising  the  one  our  hearty  re- 
commendation for  guests,  and  the 
other  to  be  on  the  qui  viW  for  an 
eligible  helpmate  of  a  husband, 
we  embarked  again  in  the  Courier, 
and  returned  to  Peter's  Port^ 
Guernsey. 
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The  short  South  American  twi- 
light had  given  way  to  the  heavy 
darkness  of  a  starless  night,  as, 
dismounting  from  my  tired  honse, 
I  gave  it  over  to  the  charge  of  one 
of  my  native  servants,  while  I 
ordered  another  *  peon'  to  serve 
me  with  the  nevei^failing  m&te,  a 
tea  peculiar  to  the  country,  made 
from  ^e  yerha  plant,  and  which 
is  exceedingly  refreshing,  espe* 
cially  to  the  exhausted  traveller. 
Certainly  the  exhilarating  effect 
of  the  tea  was  keenly  appreciated 
by  me ;  for  I  had  just  returned 
firom  a  long  day's  ride  on  horse- 
back over  the  surrounding  prai- 
ries, having  had  a  futile  search  for 
some  horses  belonging  to  me, 
which  had  either  strayed  away 
the  previous  night,  or  else  been 
stolen  by  some  one  of  the  numer- 
ous bands  of  Indians  who  were 
then  scouring  the  neighbouring 
pampas. 

!My  estancia,  or  farm,  situated 
as  it  was  in  a  lonely  part  of  the 
wild  province  of  Cowiova,  had 
frequent  visits  from  detachments 
of  roving  Indians,  who,  while 
never  daring  to  venture  close  up 
to  the  house  itself,  owing  to  a 
plentiful  and  ever  ready  supply  of 
firearms  I  always  kept '  on  guud,' 
very  often  succeeded,  especially 
during  the  night,  in  helping  them- 
selves to  some  of  my  cattle. 

These  Indians,  I  may  here 
remark,  always  find  a  ready  market 
for  stolen  horses  and  oxen  in  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Chili; 
and  the  nice  little  arrangement 
they  make  is,  when  about  to  re- 
turn, to  steal  all  the  live-stock 


they  can  lay  hands  on  there,  and  ' 
dispose  of  the  same  to  Govern- 
ment agents,  when  they  get  back 
to  the  Argentine  Eepublic.  The 
English  Government,  by  the  way, 
is  not  the  only  one  whose  efforts 
are  ineffectual  in  putting  a  stop  to 
illegal  traffic,  whether  such  be  in 
horseflesh  or,  say,  false  jewelry. 
My  only  neighbour  happened  to 
be  a  native  of  the  country,  whose 
rancho  was  barely  half  a  mile 
from  my  farm.  Juan  Arroyo  was 
a  quiet  inoffensive  man,  owning 
a  few  horses  and  cows,  and  some 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  land, 
which  he  annually  sowed  in  wheat 
and  maize.  Grenerally  speaking, 
the  natives  of  the  province  of 
Cordova  are  a  bad  untrustworthy 
lot ;  but  I  was  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  having  such  a  one  as  Don 
Juan  in  close  proximity,  as  he 
was  certainly  greatly  superior  to 
most  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Occasionally  of  an  evening  he 
would  come  over  and  ply  me  with 
many  a  question  about  England 
and  the  English.  His  want  of 
general  knowledge,  outside  of  his 
immediate  local  experience,  was 
deplorable.  For  instance,  never 
having  seen  any  sheet  of  water 
larger  than  a  small  lake  or  river, 
his  curiosity  as  to  what  the  sea 
was  like  caused  him  to  make 
various  queries  regarding  the 
same.  'Senor,'  he  would  ask, 
in  his  Spanish  dialect,  'how 
many  yards  (cuantoa  varus)  across 
is  the  sea  between  my  country 
and  your  Inglaterraf  or,  again, 
'  Is  the  sea  very  deep  1  Perluips,' 
he   would    continue,    4t  would 
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take  me  oyer  the  headf  His 
height  waa  ahont  five  feet.  When 
I  tned  to  explain  to  him  that  we 
did  not  measnre  the  ocean  by 
yards,  mach  less  feet,  as  its  ex- 
tent was  mnch  greater  than  his 
own  &r  -  stretchhig  prairies,  he 
would  only  shake  his  head  and 
say, '  Caramba  f  a  favourite  native 
ejacnlafeion  which  is  apphed  to 
everything  in  general  and  nothing 
in  particolar. 

This  nntravelled  individual 
being,  I  may  say,  the  hero  of  this 
sketch,  it  is  better  that  he  should 
be  partdcnlarly  introduced.  As  I 
have  already  implied,  Don  Juan 
Arroyo  was  a  well-meaning  na- 
tivOy  very  unsuspicious  and  oblig- 
ing. His  sefiora,  a  good-natured, 
dark-skinned,  little  Spanish  beauty, 
was  the  proud  mother  of  three  fat 
chubby  girls,  all  still  Very  young, 
the  lastKwmer,  in  fact,  being  yet 
in  its  babyhood.  While  Don 
Juan  was  some  forty-five  years  of 
^gOj  his  handsome  partner  would 
be  at  least  twenty-five  years  his 
junior;  but  notwithstanding  the 
great  disparity  in  their  respective 
ages,  they  lived  very  happily  to- 
gether. 

Having  finished  my  m&te,  I 
partook  of  a  hearty  supper,  in 
which  I  was  joined  by  my  only 
guest  at  that  time.  This  visitor 
rejoiced  in  the  appellation  of 
'  General'  Green.  Thathe  was  areal 
General  I  had  grave  doubts,  not- 
withstanding his  assurances  that 
the  title  was  earned  by  him  when 
<in  the  Chinese  wars.'  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  an  old  officer 
in  the  P.  and  O.  service,  who  de- 
clared to  having  seen  this  same 
Mr.  Green  serving  on  boaid  a 
vessel  in  Chinese  waters  in  the 
noble  capacity  of  ship- cook's  as 
sistant!  Whether  Mr.  Green 
was  entitled  to  any  military  title 
or  not  does  not  here  signify.  He 
had  a  most  wonderful  capacity  for 
having  some  personal  adventure, 
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always  to  his  own  glory,  ready  to 
relate  in  connection  with  any 
subject  that  might  turn  up,  and 
he  certainly  was  the  most  incor- 
rigible and  inveterate  liar — the 
expression  is  hard,  but  necessary 
— ^I  ever  met  with  during  a  long 
stay  abroad;  and  I  may  safely 
affirm  that,  besides  the  notorious 
Yankee  story-teller,  I  have  met 
with  agoodfew  individuals  who  can 
— well,  prevaricate  occasionally. 

General  Green  (to  be  polite) 
and  I  had  concluded  our  meal, 
and  were  lighting  our  pipes  for  a 
go-to- bed  smoke,  when  the  still 
night  air  was  suddenly  pierced  by 
the  shrill  tones  of  a  female  voice 
screaming  excitedly,  '  Patron, 
patron  !*  Bushing  from  the  house, 
and  calling  upon  the  General  to 
follow  me,  I  quickly  made  my 
way  across  the  yard  and  out  into 
the  open  camp,  in  the  direction 
whence  the  cries  for  assistance 
came.  I  soon  met  the  woman, 
whom  I  recognised  as  the  Seiiora 
Arroyo  already  alluded  to.  She 
was  hurrying  to  my  farm  for  help, 
and  was  evidently  in  great  distress 
of  mind.  The  moment  I  came  in 
sight  she  beckoned  to  me  wildly, 
crying  out, '  Make  haste,  for  the 
love  of  the  Virgin  Mary !  my 
husband  is  being  murdered !'  and 
then,  overcome  with  grief  and 
terror,  she  sank  down  in  a  swoon 
on  the  cold  damp  prairie-ground. 
Leaving  the  unhappy  woman  to 
recover  as  best  she  could,  the 
'  General'  and  I  made  all  possible 
speed  for  the  little  neighbouring 
rancho,  whence  she  had  no  doubt 
come  to  seek  help. 

In  order  to  relate  the  events  as 
they  actually  took  place,  it  will 
now  be  necessary  to  show  what 
had  happened  of  such  pressing 
nature  as  to  induce  Mrs.  Juan 
Arroyo  to  seek  my  assistance  in 
the  summary  manner  she  did. 

Do^  Juan  and  his  family  were 
peacefully  seated  in  the  only  room 
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of  their  small  lanclio,  enjoying 
the  irrepreedble  mfite,  i^rhen  they 
heard  the  well-known  tramp  of 
approaching  horses.  A  native 
herd-boy  who  lived  with  them 
opened  the  door  of  the  hut,  and 
looking  out,  saw  three  horsemen 
ride  up,  and  while  two  of  them 
halted  some  few  yards  off,  the  third 
came  close  to  the  lad,  and  ordered 
him  to  fetch  a  light  for  Ids  cigar- 
ette. The  little  fellow,  retiring 
into  the  house,  soon  returned  with 
a  spoon,  in  which  lay  a  red-hot 
cinder  (native  fashion),  and  gave 
it  to  the  stranger.  Don  Juan, 
although  surprised  at  such  late 
and  unceremonious  visitors,  did 
not  feel  at  all  suspicious  of  them ; 
but  his  wife,  naturally  more  nerii- 
vous  than  he,  went  near  to  the 
open  doorway,  trying  to  obtain  a 
better  view  of  the  horseman.  The 
latter  kept  carefully  out  of  the 
ray  of  light  which  the  room-lamp 
now  cast  over  the  threshold ;  but 
as  he  stooped,  cigarette  in  mouth, 
to  get  a  light  from  the  cinder, 
which  sent  a  bright  little  glare 
from  the  pewter  spoon,  the  slight 
reflection  shone  for  a  moment  on 
his  face,  which  was  sufficient 
time,  however,  to  show  the  ob- 
servant wife  that  the  man  had  a 
mask  on.  She  at  once  told  her 
husband  of  this.  He,  now  growing 
suspicious,  was  just  going  to  call 
his  serving-lad  inside  and  close 
the  house -door,  when  the  boy 
shouted  out  that  the  three  strangers 
wished  to  see  the  '  patron.'  Don 
Juan  Arroyo  did  not  feel  comfort- 
able on  hearing  this  request,  and 
his  senora  warned  him  not  to  go 
outside.  He  was  uncertain  which 
course  to  adopt,  when  one  of  the 
horsemen,  crying  out  to  him  to 
have  no  fear  of  them,  dismounted, 
and  advancing,  held  out  both  of 
his  hands  to  show  he  had  no 
weapons.  My  neighbour,  still 
reluctant,  went  slowly  outside, 
not  making  any  reply  to  his  wife's 


earnest  entreaties  to  remain  with 
her.  The  stranger,  taking  Don 
Joan's  hand  in  his,  gave  it,  by 
way  of  salutation,  a  hearty  shake, 
retaining  hold  of  it,  till  his  two 
companions,  who  had  suddenly 
dismounted,  placed  themselves  on 
either  side  of  the  astonished  feuy 
mer.  Each  held  a  long  knife,  or 
rather  a  dagger,  in  readiness, 
daring  him  to  move  an  inch  on 
pain  of  instant  death.  The  third 
Graucho,  or  native  robber,  now 
produced  a  lasso,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  tie  Don  Juan  hand 
and  foot,  fastening  the  lasso  in  a 
coarse  knot  just  over  his  chest. 
They  then  laid  him  on  the  ground, 
and  again  cautioned  him  to  neither 
move  nor  utter  a  sound,  else  he 
would  be  a  dead  man.  He  could 
see  they  were  all  three  masked, 
which  made  it  likely  that  they 
were  known  in  these  parts,  and 
wished  to  avoid  identification. 
After  frankly  explainiog  to  my 
unfortunate  neighbour  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  murder  him — all 
they  wanted  was  any  valuables 
that  might  be  in  his  house,  includ- 
ing his  handsome  little  senora, 
whom  they  intended  carrying  off  as 
well — the  three  Gauchos,  leaving 
Don  Juan  lying  on  his  back  in 
impotent  wrath,  now  entered  the 
rancho,  causing  the  terrified  chil- 
dren to  rush  out  into  the  dark 
night  screaming  with  fear.  Mrs. 
Juan  Arroyo,  however,  was  gone. 
Watching  her  opportunity,  she 
had  slipped  by  in  the  darkness, 
and  mside  at  her  best  speed  for 
my  estancia,  where  she  hoped 
to  get  assistance  that  might  yet 
be  in  time  to  save  her  husband. 
Don  Juan,  who  had  taken  note  of 
the  lasso  being  tied  across  his 
chest,  contrived,  whenever  the 
Gauchos  had  left  him,  to  unfasten 
the  knot  with  his  teeth ;  and  just 
as  the  three  robbers,  missing  the 
senora,  emerged  angrily  from  the 
rancho,    he,    slipping    from    his 
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bonds,  leapt  on  to  his  feet,  and 
made  for  a  gateway  that  led  into 
a  small  wood  in  the  Ticinitj  of 
his  hut.  While  two  of  the  now 
enraged  Gauchos  went  off  in 
search  of  Don  Joan's  wife,  the 
other  one  gave  chase  to  her  hus- 
band. It  was  a  quick  run,  but  a 
Yeiy  short  one.  The  Gaucho  was 
.gaining  fast  on  Don  Juan,  not- 
withstanding that  the  latter  made 
every  effort  to  reach  the  shelter 
of  the  wood,  where  he  knew  every 
little  nook  and  comer,  and  hoped 
to  baffle  his  pursuer.  He  also 
knew  that,  the  gate  being  broken, 
nothing  would  impede  his  way  ; 
and  he  was  very  thankful  for  this, 
running  harder  than  ever  for 
the  gaping  gateway.  Miserable 
wretch  !  When  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  it  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered having  stretched  a  wire 
across  from  post  to  post,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  horses  from  stray- 
ing out.  He  made  an  awful 
effort  to  stop  himself,  but  in  vain. 
The  wire  caught  him  in  the 
stomach,  doubling  him  up,  and 
sending  him  flying  head  over 
heels  away  into  space.  His  pur- 
suer, now  close  upon  him,  was 
running  at  a  still  swifter  pace; 
he  became  intensely  interested,  as 
well  as  considerably  astounded, 
at  the  wonderful  evolutions  of  the 
unhappy  Don  Juan;  and  thinking 
the  latter  wonld  bound  altogether 
out  of  sight,  and  not  noticing 
the  almost  invisible  but  treacher- 
ous wire,  put  on  a  terrific  spurt, 
and — well,  the  Gaucho  thought 
at  first  that  an  engine  and  twenty 
•crowded  carriages  and  luggage- 
vans  had  gone  right  through  him ; 
then  he  found  himself  shooting 
in  every  possible  direction  and 
every  impossible  position,  until 
eventually  he  came  to  the  ground 
with  a  '  bump'  that  rendered  him 
nnconscious  for  some  seconds. 
Don  Juan,  meanwhile,  picked 
himiifllf  np  as  fast  as  he  could, 


and,  holding  his  stomach  pathetic- 
ally with  both  hands,  ambled 
painfully  into  the  wood. 

Mrs.  Juan  Arroyo  feared  some 
of  the  Gauchos  would  start  in 
pursuit  of  her,  and  she  knew  that 
her  light-eoloured  dress  would 
betray  her  whereabouts  should 
they  get  anywhere  near;  which 
they  were  very  likely  to  do,  as 
she  had,  in  her  extremity,  shouted 
for  help,  and  her.  cries  would  no 
doubt  assist  the  Gauchos  in  their 
search.  Hastening  on  now  in 
silence,  the  terrified  senora  could 
not  help  casting  glances  behind 
to  see  if  her  pursuers  were  in 
sight  Not  long  was  she  kept  in 
suspense ;  for  presently  she  heard 
the  sound  of  advancing  horses,  and 
could  soon  discern  two  of  the 
mounted  Gauchos  straight  on  her 
track.  As  she  passed  over  an  old 
anthill,  the  unhappy  woman 
shrieked  again  in  her  fright,  for 
she  felt  the  mound  giving  way 
beneath  her ;  and,  had  she  not  by 
a  great  efifort  got  over  the  treacher- 
ous part,  she  would  have  sunk  in 
the  loose  unstable  earth,  and  fallen 
an  easyprey  to  her  pursuers.  They 
were  now  shouting  loudly  to  her 
to  stop;  and  in  their  eagerness 
they  did  not  notice  the  disused 
anthill,  and  came  right  upon  it, 
when,  both  horses  attempting  to 
pass  over  at  the  same  time,  the 
weakened  mound  gave  way,  fall- 
ing in  suddenly,  and  causing  both 
steeds  to  come  heavily  to  the 
ground,  unseating  their  riders, 
who  were  so  intent  on  the  chase 
that  they  had  omitted  to  use  ordin- 
ary caution  when  passing  over 
unknown  ground.  Here  was  a 
temporary  respite  for  the  fugitive, 
at  any  rate ;  and,  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  mishap,  again  she 
renewed  her  cries  for  assistance  as 
she  neared  my  estancia.  The 
Gauchos'  mutual  spill  must  have 
been  very  severe,  as  they  gave  up 
the  pursuit. 
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It  was  at  this  point  that  General 
Green  and  I  fell  in  with  the  terri- 
fied senora,  and  unceremonioualy 
leaving  her,  as  before  mentioned^ 
set  off  for  the  native  rancho. 

Being  well  acquainted  with  the 
way,  my  friend  and  I  were  not 
long  in  arriving  at  onr  destination. 
All  was  quiet,  until,  lying  down, 
I  put  my  ear  to  the  ground,  when 
I  distinctly  heard  the  soand  of 
galloping  horses.  In  this  position 
I  listened  attentively  for  some 
time,  while  I  made  certain  by  the 
decreasing  reverberations  that  the 
horses  were  going  further  off.  As 
I  rose  the  'General'  suddenly 
grasped  my  arm,  and,  drawing  his 
revolver,  pointed  nervously  at  a 
mysterioas  -  looking  object  some 
ten  yards  distant,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  moving  very 
slightly,  however.  The  night  was 
dark;  but  certainly  we  could 
make  out  a  great  resemblance  to 
a  human  body  which  the  *  object' 
bore,  only  it  seemed  to  want  both 
head  and  feet  and — yes,  it  was 
moving.  General  Green,  for  an 
old  soldier,  was  a  terrible  coward, 
and  did  not  bear  himself  like  a 
'warrior  bold.'  Overcome  with 
fear,  he  leant  against  me  for  sup- 
port, while  the  hand  that  held 
his  revolver  shook  sufficiently  to 
have  caused  him  to  miss  a  hay- 
stack two  yards  off,  should  he  pull 
the  trigger.  Not  having  much 
faith  in  my  companion's  accuracy 
of  aim^  should  he  have  occasion 
to  fire,  I  drew  my  own  revolver, 
and  calling  out  in  Spanish  that  I 
would  fire  in  ten  seconds  if  no 
response  was  made,  I  commenced 
counting  out 'One — two — three,' 
&c.,  in  a  loud  voice.  When  I  had 
counted  the  ninth  second,  I  ad- 
vanced towards  the  '  enemy.'  The 
*  Greneral'  prudently  refrained  from 
accompanying  me.  Becoming  very 
incredulous  as  to  the  mysterious 
figure  being  anything  animate,  I 
walked  right  up  to— a  dark  poncho 


or  cloak,  which  hung  from  a  low 
projecting  rafter  that  stuck  out 
from  the  gable  of  the  rancho, 
swaying  gracefully  to  and  fro  in 
the  gentle  night  breeze !  Becog- 
nising  the  poncho  as  belonging  to 
my  neighbour,  Don  Juan  Arroyo, 
and  remembering  that  he  fre- 
quently used  this  same  obtruding 
rafter  as  a  convenient  dothes-peg, 
I  felt  very  much  annoyed  at  my 
ridiculous  suspicions,  and  tried  to 
relieve  my  wounded  feelings  by 
informing  the  now  boldly  advanc- 
ing '  General'  that  he  was  a  '  con- 
founded idiot'  as  well  as  a '  drivel- 
ling humbug.' 

Entering  the  native  hut,  General 
Green  discreetly  following  well 
in  the  rear,  I  found  no  one  with- 
in; so  returning  to  the  yard,  I 
called  out  for  any  one  that  might 
be  in  concealment  to  show  him- 
self. Suddenly  there  was  a  rustle 
in  some  brushwood  lying  near, 
and  the  snapping  of  a  dry  twig 
or  two.  The  sound  was  so  quick 
and  close  to  us  that  the  'General' 
was  quite  taken  aback. 

'  Goodness  gracious  mercy !'  he 
cried,  running  behind  a  conveni- 
ent tree,  and  letting  his  revolver 
drop  to  the  ground,  where  it 
'went  off,'  the  bullet,  however, 
fortunately  not  being  stopped  by 
either  of  us.  Then  a  form  rushed 
out  of  the  brushwood  at  a  terrific 
pace,  causing  the  unfortunate 
'General'  to  mutter  something 
about  '  Jerusalem !'  as  he  set  to 
climbing  the  tree  with  the  zeal 
and  agility  of  a  supple  monkey. 
On  my  explaining  to  my  now 
exalted  companion  that  it  waa 
only  a  fox,  who  no  doubt,  alarmed 
by  the  explosion  of  the  pistol,, 
was  evidently  making  hasty  tracks 
for  hiB  lair,  the  '  General'  said '  he 
merely  went  up  the  tree  to  have 
a  better  look-out,  and  would  re- 
main there  as  sentry  in  the  mean 
time.' 

I  had  just  prevailed  on  the 
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*  GenenT  to  oome  down  from  the 
tzee,  as  he  could  be  of  no  earthly 
nae  up  there  on  such  a  dark 
night,  when  the  poor  wretch  sud- 
denly groaned  in  tribulation  and 
tenor,  as  he  directed  my  attention 
to  a  crouching  figure  that  slowly 
emerged  from  the  brushwood.  My 
companion  was  so  intensely  terri- 
fied, that  he  could  not  command 
anfficient  motive-power  to  return 
to  his  leafy  haven  of  refuge.  He 
collapsed  and  came  to  the  ground, 
a  shaking  mass  of  helpless  hor- 
ror. I  thought  I  felt  myself  catch- 
ing the  infection  of  fear  from  the 
dauntless  General  Green,  and 
again  drew  my  revolver,  as  I  chal- 
lenged the  advancing  figure. 

'Is  that  you,  Don  Jorgef  whined 
a  melancholy  voice;  and  the 
crouching  form  opened  itself  out 
a  h'ttle,  and  disclosed  to  me  a 
mckly  representation  of  Don  Juan 
Arroyo.  '  Are  the  Gauchos  gone  f 
he  continued.  *  And  0,  tell  me, 
Don  Jorge,  what  have  they  done 
with  my  wife  and  children  f 

He  had  no  sooner  finished  the 
question  when  lus  youngsters,  re- 


cognising their  father's  voice, 
came  running  from  out  a  thicket, 
where  they  had  concealed  them- 
selves. The  Httle  girls  had  actu- 
ally carried  their  baby  sister  with 
them.  The  happy  father  threw 
his  arms  around  them,  and  the 
wretched  old  'General'  dropped  a 
sympathetic  tear.  I  was  delighted 
to  see  the  seiiora  herself  appear 
upon  the  scene.  She,  on  recover- 
ing from  her  swoon,  had  made 
all  haste  after  us,  and  just  arrived 
at  the  most  opportune  moment. 

Neither  the  '  General'  nor  my- 
self waited  to  congratulate  Don 
Juan.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say 
that  the  Gauchos,  evidently  aware 
of  the '  armed  foreigners'  from  the 
estancia  being  on  the  alert,  did 
not  return  to  the  rancho.  I  can- 
not say  how  the  unhappy  Gaucho 
fared  who  came  in  contact  with 
the  wire  gateway.  He,  perhaps, 
eventually  grew  straight  again; 
but  poor  Don  Juan,  for  many 
a  week  afterwards,  complained  of 
mysterious  rumblings  inside  his 
body,  and  would  double  up  on 
the  slightest  provocation. 


A  DAY'S  SPORT. 


HiOKMAN  of  the  Treasury  and 
Wycombe  of  the  War  Office  were 
not  acquainted;  but  they  had  a 
mutual  friend  who  was  first 
cousin  to  a  noble  lord,  and  the 
said  noble  lord  had  a  fine  estate 
and  capital  shooting  in  Scotland. 

Both  Hickman  and  Wycombe 
determined  on  visiting  the  *  Land 
o'  Cakes^  for  their  holiday,  and 
each  indulged,  all  unknown  to 
the  other,  in  a  fervent  hope  that 
their  mutual  friend,  the  cousin  of 
the  noble  lord,  would  be  able  to 
procure  a  little  sport  for  them. 

Hickman  had  a  two  days'  start 
of  Wycombe,  and  found  himself 
in  a  charmingly  situated  and 
rather  dirty  country  inn,  a  few 
miles  from  the  coveted  shooting, 
on  the  very  morning  when  the 
noble  lord  received  a  letter  from 
his  cousin.  In  this  epistle  the 
cousin  regretted  that  he  could 
not  get  down  until  the  twelfth 
himself;  but  begged  to  recom- 
mend to  his  lordship*s  notice  his 
very  particular  friend  Mr.  Wy- 
combe of  the  War  Office,  who 
was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  would 
be  found  at  the  inn  in  the  village. 

The  noble  lord  read  and  grunted 
over  this  letter,  being  one  of  a 
considerable  number  lying  before 
him  on  the  breakfast-table,  all 
hinting,  more  or  less  broadly,  for 
ahooting. 

'Suppose  I  must  ask  the  fel- 
low,' he  remarked  somewhat 
gloomily  to  his  noble  Countess, 
seated  opposite,  and  smiling 
blandly  upon  a  crowd  of  petitions 
for  her  money  and  patronage, 
which  she  opened  and  threw 
aside  for  further  consideration. 


'  What  fellow  V 

<0,  a  friend  of  Charlie's,  a 
Government  -  office  man,  Wy- 
combe.' 

By  this  time  the  Countess  was 
immersed  in  the  description  of  a 
friend's  wedding,  and  the  con- 
yersation  dropped. 

The  day  after,  when  the  noble 
Earl  looked  for  his  cousin's  letter, 
it  was  found  to  have  been  torn  up, 
and  he  had  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  guest  he  wished  to  invite. 

*Must  drive  to  the  inn — not 
likely  to  be  more  than  one 
Government-office  fellow  there  on 
spec,'  he  soliloquised ;  but,  as  you 
know,  he  reckoned  without  his 
host. 

'Yes,'  said  the  smiling  land- 
lady. 'There  was  an  English 
gentleman  there;  and  she  knew 
he  was  come  for  the  shooting, 
with  his  guns  and  bag  and  a'. ' 

'  Confound  his  impudence  T 
muttered  the  Earl,  and  then 
asked  aloud,  '  What  name  did 
you  say  V 

'  Hickman,  my  lord ;  he  is  out 
just  now, but  he'll  be  right  pleased 
your  lordship  has  speered  for 
him.' 

*  Thank  you,  I'll  send  down  a 
note ;'  and  away  drove  the  mighty 
man,  muttering, '  Hickman !  Hick- 
man !  sounds  Uke  the  name.' 

When  little  Hickman  received 
that  coroneted  note  with  its 
courteous  invitation  to  join  the 
shooting-party  next  day,  he  was 
almost  beside  himself.  He  read 
.and  re-read  the  epistle;  he  ex- 
amined his  very  new  shooting 
equipment  with  admiring  minute- 
ness;   placed  himself  in  various 
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attitades  before  the  diBgy-looking 
glass  in  the  ixm.  parlour,  and  felt 
certain  that  he  had  been  right  to 
order  knickerbockers,  and  that 
his  tailor^B  miBgiyings  as  to  the 
siae  of  hia  calyes  irere  imperti- 
nent and  nnfounded. 

The  landlady  had  to  restrain 
the  ardour  of  her  guest  next  morn- 
ing, for  he  was  up  by  six  o'clock ; 
but  she  succeeded  in  impressing 
upon  him  that  all  his  lordship's 
party  would  make  a  hearty  break- 
fut  before  starting,  and  that  he 
had  better  do  the  same.  While 
the  ineyitable  ham  and  eggs 
were  cooking  for  Hickman,  Wy- 
combe arrived,  also  bearing '  gun, 
bag,  and  a'.'  He  was  shown  into 
the  inn  parlour,  where  he  depo- 
sited his  belongings,  hung  up  his 
hat,  ancl  demanded '  something  to 
eai'  So  more  ham  and  eggs  were 
set  fizzing  in  the  pan,  and  the 
dusty  trayeller  went  to  his  room 
to  refiresh  himself  before  break- 
fast. 

The  advent  of  Wycombe,  a  big 
stalwart  man,  had  made  £Qck- 
man  a  little  uneasy ;  but  he  sur- 
veyed himself  once  more  in  the 
glass,  roughed  up  his  short  sandy 
hair  to  add  to  his  height,  and 
with  a  smile  of  conscious  beauty 
murmured, '  Those  laige  creatures 
lack  symmetry,*  and  returned  to 
his  table  complacently. 

'  Any  letters  for  me  f  inquired 
Mr.  Wycombe  of  the  din^y 
waitress  who  brought  in  his 
breakfast. 

No,  there  were  no  letters. 

'  Odd,  that;  Charlie  was  certain 
I  should  find  one,'  thought  the 
War  Office  man,  seating  himself. 

Hickman  was  one  of  those 
irrepressibles  who  cannot  leave 
people  alone. 

'Ck)me  for  the  shooting,  sir? 
he  inquired. 

'Tea — ah — at  least  probably,' 
replied  Wycombe. 

'Ah!  I'm  just  off  myself  to 


the  Oastle.  Glorious  weather  for 
the  twelfth  1  Are  you  going  out 
to-day? 

'Can't  say;  too  hungry  to 
think  of  anything  but  my  break* 
feuBt,'  mumbled  Wycombe  die- 
couragingly;  and  happily  for 
him,  the  hundredth  opening  Hick- 
man's watch  had  endured  that 
morning  showed  him  it  was 
time  to  be  off.  He  fussily  col- 
lected what  he  intended  taking, 
and  Wycombe  watched  him  with 
some  amusement  carrying  his 
gun  with  a  reverence  that  ap- 
proached timidity. 

Hickman  was  courteously  wel- 
comed, and  his  host  regretted  that 
his  cousin,  Charlie  Norman, 
would  not  be  with  them  till  mid- 
day. Then,  after  much  smiling 
and  bowing,  Hickman  found  him- 
self shunted  off  with  a  keeper 
and  an  old  Scotch  gentleman  with 
a  white  board,  both  of  whom 
kept  eyeing  him  as  he  jauntily 
stepped  along  between  them  with 
an  expression  he  could  not  un- 
derstand. At  last,  as  they  came 
to  a  standstill,  and  the  little 
Treasury  man  wheeled  round  with 
some  choice  expressions  as  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  old 
Scotch  gentleman  inquired, 

'  Is  yer  gun  loaded  V 

*Ye8 — 0,  yes — quite  ready  f 
responded  Hickman  cheerfully. 

'  Then  wud  ye  have  the  Mnd- 
ness  to  keep  the  muzzle  awa' 
from  my  ankles  f 

'  Certainly ;  dear  me,  yes,*  ner- 
vously ejaculated  Hickman;  and 
there  came  over  his  face  a  certain 
shadow  of  indecision  and  uncer- 
tainty, followed  by  a  desperate 
resolve  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
He  edged  nearer  to*  the  keeper, 
and,  slipping  a  coin  into  his  hand, 
said,  with  an  attempt  at  off-hand- 
edness, 

*  Which— ah — ^way  do  you  con- 
sider altogether  the  best — ah — 
for  carrying  a  gun? 
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Donald  touched  his  bonnet  for 
the  money,  and  then  whispered 
soothingly, 

'I  think,  sir,  if  ye'U  excuse 
ma,  ye  had  better  just  fire  it  off 
noo,  while  nae  harm's  dune ;  they 
guns  are  awfu'  dangerous  wea* 
pons.' 

If  the  advice  was  taken,  it  was 
not  then,  but  at  some  quiet  mo- 
ment when  Hickman  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  aiming  at  a 
bird. 

At  luncheon  Charlie  Norman 
was  present,  and,  looking  round 
for  his  friend  Wycombe,  he  espied 
Hickman. 

'How  the — *  he  began,  when 
his  wonder,  about  to  be  expressed 
in  language  more  forcible  than 
polite,  was  checked  by  Hickman's 
vociferous  thanks  for  the  pleasure 
he  had  procured  him.< 

'  Awfully  kind  of  you,  because 
you  didn't  promise,  you  know  !' 

A  few  words  with  the  noble 
Earl  explained  the  position,  and 
a  messenger  was  despatched  to 


the  inn  for  Wycombe,  who,  when 
he  arrived,  was  thus  greeted  by 
Hickman, 

'Hulloa!  who'd  have  thought 
of  seeing  you  here  V 

An  irrepressible  smile  broke 
over  the  faces  of  one  or  two 
guests ;  and  the  War  Office  man 
bowed  gravely,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  his  new  acquaintance 
had  left  a  few  birds  out  of  pity 
for  those  who  did  not  enjoy  hu9 
advantages  in  the  morning. 

Even  Hickman  saw  something 
was  wrong,  and  when  he  returned 
to  the  inn  at  night,  and  found 
that  all  Wycombe's  traps  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  Castle,  he 
was  convinced  that  something 
was  very  wrong.  Having  passed 
a  weary  day  yithout  receiving 
another  invitation,  he  departed 
for  the  south,  and  wisely  practised 
his  efforts  at  shooting  among  the 
rabbits  on  a  furm  in  Kent ;  and  I 
hear  that  a  great  many  of  those 
escaped. 

K.  D. 
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Somewhere,    in   Engbmd   or  in 
Dreftinland,  there  was  once  a  litUe 
town  by  tlie  sea.     It  stood  in  a 
dip  in  tke  rocky  coast,  a  narrow 
wley  or  combe,  worn  in  the  coarse 
of  ages  by  a  rapid  eager  brook. 
How  the  place  oyer  got  itself  built 
or  inha%>ited  is  a  mystery.     It  was 
so  lonely,  so  far  from  any  other 
dweUings  of  men,  so  completely 
hidden,  that  one  might  walk  along 
the  cii£Es  quite  nnconscions  of  it, 
tin  suddenly  one  reached  a  steep 
deBoenty  and  looked  down  on  the 
sqnare  gray  tower  and  long  roof 
of  a  chnrch,  bnilt  half-way  up  the 
cUff-side;  and  below  that  again  on 
the  red  roofs  heaped  together,  and 
the  fishing-boats  moored  by  the 
little  quay,  sometimes  torn  from 
their  moorings  and  dashed  against 
the  rocks  in  a  high  tide,  which 
threatened  to  wash  away  the  vil- 
lage altogether.     Bat  all  this  may 
hi^e  been  fifty  years  ago.     Since 
then  the  place  has  been  discoyered 
hf  the  English  of  this  century ;  a 
coach  Tons  to  it  from  a  town  fifteen 
miles  off;  those  who  can  neyer  let 
anything  alone  haye  built  a  pier,  a 
Imakwater,  an  hotel,  and  even  two 
or  three  yiUas.    The  little  port 
haa   heen   made    nnromantiaJly 
for  the  fishing-boats;  a  few 
▼oil.  Zli*  NO,  ooxzxvii. 


bathing-machines  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  sands  in  the  summer.  A  hun- 
dred years  hence  Herringshole  will 
haye  become  another  Torquay,  and 
may  eyen  haye  changed  its  uncouth 
old  name  for  Bennetteyille,  in  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Bennett,  who  built  the 
pier  and  the  breakwater,  and — 
bad  luck  to  him  I — restored  the 
church.  The  place  has  eyen  now 
lost  all  its  interest;  no  person  of 
taste  cares  for  it  any  more,  except 
Cecilia,  who  declares  she  will  al- 
ways loye  it  better  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  With  some  peo- 
ple assodation  is  everything.  I 
know  one  lady  who  has  the  tender- 
est  feelings  towards  the  large  hall 
at  Euston  Station,  and  a  gentleman 
who  in  his  happiest  dreams  fancies 
himself  on  the  staircase  of  a  co- 
operatiye  store.  Both  these,  to  be 
the  scene  of  an  idyl,  are  less  satis- 
factory than  Herringshole. 

Cecilia  Latham  was  a  girl  of 
large  fortune,  and  entirely  her  own 
mistress.  She  was  handsome,  with 
a  certain  haughty  stiffness  of  look 
and  manner  which  her  friends  re- 
gretted; for  they  knew  that  it 
frightened  many  diarming  people, 
^0  were  not  clear-sighted  enough 
to  discover  the  real  gentleness  un- 
derneath. As  soon  as  Cedh'a 
found  herself  independent — her 
parents  had  both  died  when  she 
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was  a  child — she  took  possession 
of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Qrey,  a  poor  dall 
woman  in  bad  health,  for  whose 
daaghter  Mary  she  had  a  sincere 
friendship.  These  three  lived  to- 
gether for  several  years,  daring 
which  Mrs.  Grey,  who  had  faded 
gradually  in  a  life  of  snubbing  and 
neglect,  was  petted  and  coddled 
and  strengthened  till  she  began  to 
grow  fat  and  rosy,  and  even  to 
develop  a  will  and  opinions  of  her 
own.  Every  antnmn  they  went  to 
some  place  by  the  sea,  and  Mrs. 
Orey  never  fonnd  herself  so  well 
or  60  happy  as  at  Herringshole,  a 
late  discovery,  where  there  were 
no  smart  people  to  fidget  and 
molest  her. 

Bat  a  very  sad  thing  happened 
at  Herringshole.  Cecilia  lost  her 
favonrite  dog,  her  Skye-terrier 
Peter,  dearest  and  most  devoted 
of  animals.  He  disappeared  at 
the  end  of  their  first  visit  to  the 
place,  and  no  trace  of  him  could 
be  discovered,  though  his  mistress 
advertised  for  months.  Either  he 
had  been  stolen,  or  some  unknown 
accident  had  put  an  end  to  him. 
Just  before  this  event  the  three 
ladies  had  agreed  that  Herrings- 
hole in  its  freedom  and  picturesque- 
ness  was  quite  charming,  and  that 
they  would  come  again  next  year. 
But  after  Peter*s  loss  Cecilia  never 
mentioned  the  place,  and  Mary, 
who  reflected  all  her  feelings  faith- 
fully, would  not  for  the  world  have 
reminded  her  of  it.  It  was  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  both  girls 
when,  one  summer  afternoon  at 
tea,  Mrs.  Grey  looked  up  and 
said, 

•  Where  are  we  going  this  year, 
Cecy  ]  Do  you  still  think  of  Her- 
ringshole, or  have  yon  changed 
your  mind  1  /  never  enjoyed  my- 
self so  much  anywhere.' 

Mary  started  and  frowned  at 
her  mother,  who  sat  quite  uncon- 
scious of  these  warnings. 

'  Didn't  you,  aunt  Sarah  V  said 


Cecilia  gently.    *  Very  well ;  sup- 
pose we  go  there  again.' 

'  Nothing  could  be  more  delight- 
ful,' said  Mrs.  Grey,  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

She  went  on  talking  about  Her- 
ringshole for  the  next  half-hour. 
Afterwards  Mary  reproached  her ; 
but  Cecilia  in  her  turn  reproached 
Mary,  and  said, 

*  You  know  I  like  to  spoil  your 
mother,  Mary,  and  it  would  be 
very  selfish  to  let  poor  Peter's 
memoiy  keep  one  away  from  Her- 
ringshole. It  is  a  dear  littie  place, 
and  I  shall  like  to  see  it  again. 
Do  you  remember  that  lovely  dip 
in  the  downs,  that  green  basin, 
where  we  used  to  sit  with  a  three- 
cornered  piece  of  sea  sparkling  in 
front  of  us,  and  those  rocks  all 
purple  with  wild  thyme  )  Yes,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  go  again.' 

'  But,  O,'  said  Mary,  '  that  was 
the  very  place  where  we  first  missed 
Peter  1' 

'I  remember,'  said  Cecilia^ 
'  Perhaps  we  shiJl  find  him  there.' 

Mary  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 
Months  afterwards  her  cousin  told 
her  of  a  strange  dream  she  had 
had,  from  which  she  had  woke  up 
with  a  strong  desire  to  see  Her- 
ringshole again,  the  veiy  night  be- 
fore Mrs.  Grey  suggested  itw 

They  travelled  to  the  place  by 
easy  stages,  reacb'ng  it  in  the 
afternoon.  The  day  was  cloud- 
less, the  sea  an  almost  purple 
blue,  gently  heavmg  the  fishing- 
boats  that  hovered  here  and  there. 
The  littie  pier  and  quay  were  in 
their  usual  state  of  fishy  sleepiness. 
Cecilia  and  Mary  set  off  about  five 
o'clock  on  their  old  favourite  walk. 
They  climbed  the  stone  steps  from 
the  village  street,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  narrow  path  under  the 
churchyard  wall,  which  led  them 
out  on  the  face  of  the  green  cliff, 
a  steep  ascent,  till  they  reached  its 
far -spreading  table-land.  They 
were  rather  silent,  for  they  were 
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both  thinldng  of  Peter,  who  had 

been  such  a  conslant  delight  and 

anxiety  on  this  partioolar  walk, 

and  many  like    it.     The    green 

bollow  that  Cecilia  had  talked  of 

lay  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  as 

tbe  crow  fliea,  from  Herringshole. 

There,  last  year,  one  might  hare 

fancied  oneself  a  hnndied  miles 

from  any  dwellings  of  men.    No 

living  thing  was  to  be  seen  there, 

except  perhaps  a  goat  picking  his 

way  orer  the  rocks,  or  a  frhite  sea- 

goU   slowly  winging  across    the 

glittering  foreground  of  sea.    Bat 

now,  as  the  two  girls  i^proached 

the   hollow,   walking    noiselessly 

<yver  the  soft  tnrf,  they  heard  a 

fltunge  sonnd.     They  heard 

'thetrcmelsfaU 
Upon  the  stone,  a  thin  noise  far  away.' 

'O  Cecy,  what  is  that?  It 
can't  be—'  began  Mary. 

Her  cousin  touched  her  arm  and 
stopped  her.  She  was  herself 
listening,  with  her  head  a  little 
bent  and  a  look  of  intense  sur- 
prise, the  colour  slowly  deepening 
all  oyer  her  face. 

'  It  is  most  extraordinary,'  she 
said,  in  a  low  yoice ;  and  then  she 
honied  on,  and  Mary  hurried  to 
keep  pace  with  her. 

They  soon  reached  the  place 
from  which  they  could  look  down 
into  their  green  lonely  hollow.  It 
was  green  and  lonely  no  longer. 
It  was  full  of  carts  and  lime  and 
ladders  and  squared  stones,  and  all 
the  confosion  of  building.  The 
foundations  of  a  large  house,  its 
waUs  aome  feet  above  the  ground, 
filled  up  all  the  wide  soft  basin 
where  the  girls  had  sat  last  year, 
feeling  safe  in  Nature's  arms  some- 
how, with  her  shelring  green  walls 
on  three  sides,  and  her  broad 
shining  sea  filling  up  the  fourth, 
and  her  safe  calm  sky  orerhead. 
Nothing  left  now  but  &e  sky ;  for 
eren  the  sea  seemed  spoilt  by  low 
wdls  and  terraced  gardens,  which 
were  being  laid  out  facing  it,  where 


the  ground  fell  away  to  the  edge 
of  the  steep  cliffs.  The  bouse  was 
being  built  in  an  -old-fashioned 
form,  three  sides  of  a  square,  the 
fourth  side  open  to  the  sea. 

Cecilia  stood  gazing  at  all  ihis 
with  odd  incredulous  eyesl  She 
did  not  join  in  Mary's  exclamations 
of  horror  and  abuse  of  the  Groths 
who  could  hare  dreamt  of  building 
in  sudi  a  sacred  loneliness. 

^People  do  dream  of  funny 
things  sometimes,'  she  said  at  last. 
'  Let  us  go  down  and  look  at  it.' 

Only  two  or  three  men  were 
working  there,  fitting  the  stones 
together  in  ordered  courses  in  the 
wfldl.  Whoever  the  builder  was, 
he  plainly  meant  to  make  a  solid 
building,  against  which  the  winter 
storms  of  Herringshole  might  blow 
their  strongest.  Stepping  among 
planks  and  heaps  of  rubbish, 
Oecilia  and  her  cousin  made  their 
way  into  the  square  court  of  the 
house,  where  they  c<tuld  see  the 
whole  plan  of  it.  Even  Mary 
forgot  her  indignation  in  tracing 
out  the  rooms;  and  Oecilia,  who 
had  sometimes  wished  to  build  a 
house  herself,  looked  about  her 
with  an  interest  in  which  there 
was  no  indignation  at  alL 

*  We  enjoyed  the  place  last  year,' 
she  said.  '  Now  it  is  somebody 
else's  turn.' 

'But  his  turn  will  be  an  un- 
fairly long  one,'  said  Mary.  '  How 
very  philosophical  you  are  V 

*  I  think  somehow  I  must  have 
expected  it,'  said  Cecilia.  <  Are 
things  ever  the  same  two  years 
running?    I  never  find  them  so.' 

As  Uiey  stood  there  among  the 
rising  walls,  they  were  quite  un- 
conscious of  being  watched  by  any- 
body; for  the  masons  worked 
quietly  on,  not  even  turning  their 
heads,  and  coming  down  from  the 
cliff  they  had  seen  no  one  else 
about  the  place.  But  they  were 
not  so  entirely  alone  as  they  fancied 
themselves. 
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A  TouKa  man,  with  a  sketch- 
book in  his  hand,  had  strolled  ap 
from  the  direction  of  the  sea,  and 
seeing  them  in  the  coart  had 
perched  himself  on  one  of  the  low 
half-boilt  terrace-walls  of  the  gar- 
den, seemingly  to  wait  till  Uiey 
had  finished  their  inspection  and 
gone  away.  He  was  an  odd 
fignre,  almost  scmbby  in  his  dress, 
his  face  and  hands  and  straw  hat 
all  burnt  to  a  rich  brown.  He 
might  hare  been  a  wandering 
artist,  or  any  other  irresponsible 
member  of  sodety ;  for  one  thing 
was  plain  abont  him,  that,  though 
perhaps  in  an  irregular  fashion, 
he  was  a  person  whom  'society* 
would  not  disclaim.  Looking  with 
an  idle  curiosity  at  the  strangers, 
he  saw  two  well-dressed  girls,  one 
of  them  tall,  fair,  and  dignified, 
low-Toioed,  slow  in  her  moyements, 
and  altogether  pleasing  to  his 
eyes;  the  other  dark,  eager, 
abrupt^  and  rather  noisy.  Mary 
was  condemned  at  first  sight  by 
this  unprejudiced  observer.  He 
sat  watching  them  for  about  fiye 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
they  turned  and  came  towards 
him;  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
him  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

Something  in  Cecilia's  air  gener- 
ally disposed  the  most  indifferent 
strangers  to  behave  to  her  politely. 
As  E^e  came  down  amoDg  the 
stones  she  glanced  at  this  young 
man — ^Mary  almost  stared  at  him. 
He  rose  up  from  the  low  wall 
where  he  was  sitting,  and  with  a 
sudden  impulse,  as  it  seemed, 
seized  a  wheelbarrow  that  stood 
in  their  way  and  moved  it  aside. 
A  man  pushing  a  barrow  does  not 
look  very  dignified.  Perhaps  the 
young  artist  remembered  this  too 
late,  for  he  coloured  and  smiled 
a  little  as  he  lifted  his  hat  in  an- 
swer to  Cecilia's  slight  bow  of 
thanks.    None  of  the  three  spoke; 


the  girls  walked  on  quickly,  and 
soon  disappeared,  for  just  below 
this  hollow  there  was  a  shelving 
stony  path,  which  brought  one 
gradually  down  to  the  beach ;  and 
they  had  spent  many  pleasant 
hours  in  the  little  cove  last  sum- 
mer at  low  tide. 

An  hour  or  two  later,  when  tiiej 
had  clambered  up  again  and  were 
passing  the  house  on  their  waj 
home,  all  was  quiet  there.  The 
masons  had  done  their  work  and 
gone  home.  As  they  went  through 
what  was  to  be  the  garden,  Mary 
began  again  to  lament :  How  would 
one  get  down  to  the  beach  when 
all  this  was  fimshed  and  lived  in! 

'  I  do  think  it  must  be  a  most 
selfish  person  who  is  building  here,' 
she  said. 

Just  then  they  happened  once 
more  on  their  friend  of  the  barrow. 
He  was  lying  full  length  on  the 
grass,  with  his  chin  propped  on 
his  hands,  staring  landwards.  The 
girls'  voices  roused  him;  he  got 
up  quiokl^and  this  time  moved 
himself  x^utj)f  their  way. 

'  Pray  don't  let  us  disturb  you,' 
said  Cecilia  gravely. 

'O,  the  place  is  quite  encum- 
bered enough  already;  don't  you 
think  so  f  he  replied,  smiling. 

Cecilia  hesitated  a  moment. 
She  had  been  rather  formally 
brought  up,  and  though  one  could 
not  possibly  be  angry  with  the 
perfectly  well-bred  ease  of  his 
manner,  his  dress  and  looks  did 
not  at  once  inspire  confidence. 

*  I  was  here  when  the  first  sod 
was  turned,'  he  went  on,  looking 
away  at  the  building, '  and  I  must 
confess  that  it  gave  me  a  pang. 
You  don't  like  it^  do  youf 

*  Not  yeiy  much,'  said  CecUia. 
*  At  least,  I  used  to  be  fond  of 
this  hollow.' 

The  young  man  seemed  to  look 
at  her  with  a  shade  of  additional 
interest  He  ceased  smiling;  a 
sad  look  came  into  his  eyes,  which 
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were  dark  blue  «nd  clear,  like  the 
sea  that  eyening. 

*  Do  yon  know  who  is  building 
this 'bonse?  said  Mary.  'Is  it 
Mr.  Sennett,  or  some  other  -Her- 
rrngshole  person )  Just  like  them !' 
she  added  to  herself. 

'  No,  it  is  not  literally  a  Her- 
lingshole  person,'  answered  the 
yonng  man.  '  He  has  land  about 
here,  though.  It  is  Lord  Alder- 
ney.' 

'What  can  he  want  with  a 
hoose  heref  said  Mary  indignant- 
ly to  her  cousin. 

'He  conld  not  have  found  a 
more  beautiful  situation,*  said 
Cedfia. 

'That^s  true,  certainly,'  said 
&eir  new  acquaintance.  'There 
is  some  excuse  for  him.  I  could 
He  here  and  stare  about  me  for 
hours.  Perhaps  you  know  Lord 
Aldemey  f 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Cecilia ;  and 
Uien  the  young  man  found  himself 
suddenly  dismissed.  She  had  bowed 
and  wfdked  on,  and  her  cousin 
could  do  nothing  but  follow  her. 

Their  adventures  of  the  erening 
were  not  yet  over.  Who  was  this, 
coming  bounding  along  the  hill- 
side with  an  activity  not  to  be 
expected  from  so  short-legged  a 
person  1  The  girls  stood  still, 
looking  first  at  him  and  then  at 
each  other;  the  appearance  of  a 
ghost  could  hardly  have  startled 
them  more.  Then  Cecilia  found 
her  Toice  and  called  '  Peter  !' 

The  dog  stopped  short  like  a 
human  being  and  looked  at  her. 
Then  he  ran  up  and  began  dancing 
round  her  with  his  old  yelp  of 
wdcome,  the  'joy-bark'  that  she 
knew  so  welL  Then,  as  she  held 
him  by  the  forepaws,  looking 
eagerly  to  see  whether  this  was 
really  her  own  lost  Peter,  he  turn- 
ed his  head,  pricked  his  ears,  and 
listened.  There  was  a  shrill 
whistle  in  the  distance.  Peter 
snatched  himseif  from  his  mistress 


and  was  gone,  lost  to  sight  in  the 
hollow  from  which  they  had  just 
ascended. 

'O  Cecy,  it  can't  have  been 
Peter  I'  Mary  exclaimed. 

'  It  was  Peter,'  said  her  cousin. 

'  How  very  odd  eyerything  is ! 
What  are  we  to  do  now?  Who 
can  have  got  him )  Shall  we  go 
at  once  and  daim  him  ?  Is  it  the 
artist,  do  you  think  V 

Cecilia  stood  thoughtfolly  dig- 
ging holes  in  the  turf  with  her 
parasol. 

'  It  must  be,'  she  said.  '  There 
was  nobody  else.  No,  I  don't 
very  much  want  to  go  back  row. 
It  is  time  we  went  home.  I  shall 
see  him  again.' 

Mary  thought  this  was  very 
strange  and  foolish.  She  tried  to 
argue  a  little ;  but  Cecilia  walked 
on,  and  explained  her  conduct  by 
saying  that  no  doubt  the  young 
man  was  staying  at  Herringshole, 
and  she  would  rather  take  another 
opportunity  of  asking  him  how  he 
came  by  the  dog.  They  talked  of 
nothing  else  till  they  reached  the 
path  by  the  churchyard;  then 
there  was  a  sudden  patter  of  soft 
feet  behind  them,  and  looking 
round  they  saw  Peter,  who  was 
following  them  quite  naturally, 
sniffing  about  at  yarious  objects  of 
interest,  and  seemingly  convinced 
that  last  year  was  the  only  reality, 
and  that  his  separation  from  his 
mistress  had  been  nothing  but  a 
dream.  He  must  have  felt  still 
more  sure  of  this  when  they  reach- 
ed the  top  of  the  steps,  and  when 
Cecilia  stooped  and  picked  him  up 
in  her  arms,  not  forgetting  her 
dislike  of  his  running  Uirough  the 
fishy  streets  of  Herringshole. 

'  After  all,  my  dog,  I  thmk  I 
have  the  best  right  to  you,'  she 
said ;  and  she  quietly  carried  him 
home  to  their  lodgings. 

That  night  it  seemed  as  if  Peter 
had  never  been  away. 
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Peter,  the  real  hero  of  this 
little  story,  deserres  a  few  words 
of  description.  He  was  a  thorough- 
bred Skye  of  the  small  prick-eared 
kind,  and  the  handsomest  of  his 
family.  His  paws  were  large  and 
bright  and  silky,  almost  silver  in 
colour.  The  long  hair  on  his  back 
shaded  into  a  dark  leaden-gray, 
with  silver  locks  behind  his  ears, 
which  were  fringed  brown  velvet. 
With  these  beantiftil  ears  he  talk- 
ed and  smiled  and  showed  his 
every  little  emotion.  His  large 
brown  eyes  looked  oat  under  a 
shadow  of  silver  hair.  His  tail 
was  dark,  with  long  falling  hair, 
and  he  carried  it  with  dignity. 
He  was  a  wise  dog,  with  all  the 
grave  thoaghtfalness  of  his  race, 
and  yet  capable  of  the  wildest 
romps  now  and  then.  He  gener- 
ally understood  everything  that 
was  said  by  his  human  fellow- 
creatures  ;  but  when  they  ad- 
dressed him  on  any  strange  sub- 
ject, and  he  was  not  quite  sure  of 
their  meaning,  he  would  cock  his 
head  slightly  en  one  side,  with  a 
note  of  interrogation  in  every  fea- 
ture, and  wait  till  they  explained 
themselves.  It  was  no  wonder  if 
such  a  companion  as  this  was 
missed  and  mourned,  and  wel- 
comed back  like  a  dear  friend 
returning* 

Peter  was  very  well  and  happy. 
He  had  not  suffered  in  any  way 
during  the  year's  absence  from  his 
mistress,  except  in  a  certain  neglect 
of  his  toilet.  Less  careful  hands 
had  washed  and  combed  him,  and 
though  his  coat  was  bright  enough, 
it  was  tangled  and  matted  in  many 
places.  The  next  morning  after 
breakfast  Oedlia  washed  him,  and 
took  him  into  the  garden  in  front 
of  the  house  to  dry  himself  in  the 
-BUn.  She  and  Mary  sat  there 
with  their  books.  Mary  read  dili- 
gently; but  Cecilia  held  her  open 


book  listlessly  in  her  hand,  her 
eyes  wandering  to  the  purple  sea 
and  the  sails  crossing  it,  sometimeB 
smiling  faintly  as  she  looked  at 
Peter  rolling  on  the  grass  or  play- 
ing with  almll  she  b&d  given  him. 

<  Mary,'  she  said  at  last^  '  how 
can  you  read )  Will  he  think  we 
are  dog-stealers  f 

^  He  is  a  dog-stealer  himself,' 
said  Mary,  dropping  her  book 
obediently. 

*■  Nonsense !' 

<  Well,  how  did  he  get  Peter) 
He  looked  rather  what  you  call 
Bohemian.  He  is  a  Communist^ 
I  daresay.' 

'  Communism  in  dogs  won't  do,' 
sud  Cecilia. 

*  No ;  Peter  could  not  very  well 
belong  to  both  of  you,  could  he  1 
not  even  if  you  lived  in  the  same 
place!  I  ratiier  hope  he  is  a  dis- 
honest person.' 

'Why  should  you  say  that? 
Mary,  you  are  talking  stuff.' 

<  I  am  talking  veiy  good  sense^ 
Cecy,  beggping  your  pardon.  If  he 
got  the  dog  dishonestly,  he  won't 
dare  to  try  and  get  him  back. 
Otherwise  of  course  he  will  And 
I  think  it  was  a  pity  you  did  not 
turn  back  last  night  and  oome  to 
an  understanding  with  him.' 

'  Something  of  this  sort,'  said 
Cecilia.  '  ^'.^  you  a  thief,  or  am  I 
a  thief  f  Which  of  us  is  the  owner 
of  this  dog  1"  We  shall  never  de- 
cide it  ourselves.  We  must  get 
some  impartial  person  who  knows 
neither  of  us  nor  any  of  the  facts.' 

'You  had  better  leave  it  for 
Peter  himself  to  decide,'  suggested 
Mary. 

'That  really  is  a  good  idea. 
Peter  will  of  course  decide  in  favour 
of  me.  Mary,  you  are  very  clever, 
though  not  quite  original' 

Mary  laughed  a  little.  She 
thought  her  cousin  was  in  an  odd 
humour,  but  did  not  dare  to  tease 
her,  though  she  felt  a  good  deal  of 
amusement. 
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The  garden  ivhere  they  sat  was 
divided  from  the  road  by  a  low 
wall  and  a  little  gate  at  the  foot  of 
three  steps.  The  latch  of  this 
gate  was  defective,  and  Peter  had 
learnt  last  year  the  trick  of  open- 
ing it  for  himself.  Jost  as  Cecilia 
cetLsed  speaking  they  saw  a  straw 
hat  coming  rather  quickly  along 
under  the  wall.  Then  past  the 
gate  walked  the  young  artist.  He 
did  not  see  them,  for  he  was  look- 
ing away  at  the  sea,  and  as  he 
went  along  he  whistled  a  careless 
tone.  Peter  started,  pricked  his 
ears,  was  down  the  steps  and 
through  the  gate  before  Cecilia 
had  time  to  fnove.  8he  started  np 
and  called  him«  Mary  exclaimed, 
and  ran  down  to  the  gate  to  look 
after  hinou  He  was  jumping  joy- 
ously round  the  young  man,  who 
walked  on  at  the  same  pace,  whist- 
ling gaily.  Neither  of  them  looked 
back,  and  in  another  moment  they 
turned  a  comer  towards  the  downs, 
and  were  out  of  sight. 

'  My  idea  was  not  such  a  good 
one,'  said  Mary  dismally.  '  But 
he  did  not  hear  you.  It  was  not 
a  fair  trial,  really.' 

'  Of  course  he  heard  me,'  said 
Cecilia,  a  good  deal  flushed.  *  Ha 
is  demoralised ;  and  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  next.' 

*  You  won't  give  him  up  V 

•No!  Give  up  my  Peter, 
Mazy !  What  are  you  thinking  off 

Mary  had  seldom  seen  her  cou- 
sin so  much  upset.  Cecilia,  the 
dignified,  dr.  amy,  and  gentle,  was 
,  actually  on  the  verge  of  crossness. 
8he  went  into  the  house,  and  did 
not  see  her  relations  again  till  lun- 
cheon-time. Then  Mary,  who  had 
been  out  walking  with  her  mother, 
came  in  with  a  little  air  of  triumph. 
She  and  Mrs.  Grey  had  been  mak- 
ing discoyeries.  Mrs.  Smith,  the 
pastrycook,  the  great  gossip  of 
Herringshole,  had  told  them  all 
about  the  young  gentleman  with 
the  sketch-book. 


'He  is  not  a  gentleman,  dear 
Cecy,'  said  Mrs.  Grey.  *  You  will 
take  my  advice,  dear,  won't  you, 
and  be  very  careful  what  you  do 
about  the  dog  V 

Cecilia  gave  signs  of  not  having 
recovered  her  temper.  8he  looked 
perfectly  indifferent^  and  with 
lowered  eyelids  proceeded  to  cut 
bread. 

*  Probably  Mrs.  Smith  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  him,'  she 
said  after  a  pause. 

*  0,  she  knows  everything,  I 
assure  you,'  said  Mary.  '  A  casu- 
alty sort  of  man,  that  was  what 
she  called  him.  He  is  employed 
somehow  about  Lord  Aldemey's 
house,  either  to  pay  the  workmen 
or  to  see  the  plans  carried  out  or 
something.  Mrs.  Smith  said  he 
was  an  idle  chap,  and  she  did  not 
see  how  he  could  be  of  any  use  to 
Lord  Aldemey,  for  he  does  nothing 
but  lounge  about  all  day.  She 
thought  he  was  a  sort  of  steward, 
but  she  didn't  suppose  he  would  be 
trusted  with  much  money  or  with 
much  responsibility  either.  He 
was  here  last  summer,  she  said, 
and  spent  his  whole  time  boating. 
Cecy,  I  think  Peter  has  very  bad 
taste.' 

<I  am  rather  tired  of  Peter's 
name,'  said  Cecilia. 


IV. 


For  three  days  nothing  was  seen 
or  heard  of  Peter.  I  suspect  that 
if  Cecilia  had  pleased  herself  she 
would  have  left  Herringshole, 
which  had  become  an  unsatisfactory 
place  to  her.  But  her  aunt  was 
enjoying  it,  and  gaining  health 
from  its  sweet  breezes,  and  Cecilia 
did  not  even  suggest  going  away. 
She  was  disturbed  and  melancholy, 
however.  She  did  not  care  to  go 
out  much,  and  would  not  be  in- 
duced to  walk  towards  the  east 
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downsi  where  her  old  fayonrite 
haants  lay.  Mrs.  Grey  and  Mary 
wished  that  Peter  had  neyer  re- 
appeared at  all. 

Bat  one  momiog  Mary,  comiDg 
in  from  a  walk,  opened  the  door 
of  the  room  where  her  couBin  was 
sitting,  and. shut  it  again  imme- 
diately,  having  sent  in  something 
which  began  to  boance  roand 
Cecilia,  to  claw  her  gown  and  lick 
her  hands,  and  show  every  sign  of 

joy- 

'  You  again,  Peter !'  said  Cecilia. 
'  I  hope  yon  mean  to  stay  with  me 
this  time,  bad  dog  !' 

For  abont  five  minutes  Peter 
seemed  as  if  he  cared  for  nothing 
but  to  sit  at  her  feet,  gazing  up 
sentimentally  into  her  face.  Then 
he  jumped  up,  ran  to  the  door, 
scratched  at  it  gently,  and  sat  down 
by  it,  looking  at  Cecilia. 

'  No,  Peter,'  she  said.  *  You 
are  very  inconstant,  but  I  won't  let 
you  go  this  time.' 

On  this  Peter  came  back  to  her, 
sat  up  and  begged,  then  ran  back 
to  the  door  wi^  a  little  sharp  bark. 
There  he  sat,  looking  at  Cecilia 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  as  if  to 
ask  her  what  she  meant  by  being 
so  immovable. 

'  No,  Peter,'  she  said  again ; 
and  being  aware  that  she  was 
quite  resolved,  he  came  back  and 
stretched  himself  at  her  feet  with 
a  deep  sigh.  At  every  sound, 
every  passing  step,  he  pricked  his 
ears  and  looked  up  eagerly,  but 
Cecilia  did  not  move. 

She  was  thinking,  and  asking 
herself  what  she  had  better  do. 
This  artist,  this  steward,  or  what- 
ever he  was,  this  irresponsible 
young  man,  was  certainly  a  thief 
so  far  as  to  have  stolen  her  dog's 
heart  away  from  her.  She  did 
not  care  for  a  divided  love ;  in  her 
soul  she  was  beginning  to  despise 
the  inconstant  Peter,  though  she 
loved  him  still.  Not  a  gentle- 
man I    that   of  course  was   non- 


sense. Yet  she  had  not  defended 
him,  or  expressed  to  Mary  her  as- 
tonishment that  she,  having  seen 
him  and  heard  him  speak,  could 
for  a  moment  believe  Mrs.  Smith's 
contemptible  gossip.  The  very 
thought  of  it  brought  a  faint  shade 
of  indignant  colour  to  Cecilia's- 
face. 

As  she  sat  there  thinking,  Maiy 
came  in  and  told  her  how  she  had 
found  Peter  running  about  in  the 
road,  apparently  hunting  for  his 
master,  or  mistress,  as  the  case 
might  be.  He  had  recognised  her 
as  an  old  friend,  and  had  come  to 
her  wagging  his  tail.  She  had  at 
once  picked  him  up  in  her  arms, 
and  brought  him,  not  without 
struggles,  to  his  rightful  owner. 

*  Very  well,'  said  Cecilia.  *  We 
will  take  him  to  that  new  house 
this  afternoon,  and  if  the  thief  ia 
there  I  will  speak  to  him  and  de- 
cide it.' 

'  He  would  give  him  up  at  once,' 
suggested  Mary,  '  if  you  were  to 
pay  something.  He  does  not  look 
as  if  he  had  too  much  money.' 

'  I  think  you  are  mistaken  abont 
him  altogether,'  replied  Cecilia. 
'  However,  it  is  more  likely  that  I 
shall  let  him  keep  the  dog.  There 
certainly  will  be  no  question  o£ 
paying.' 

'  Let  him  keep  Peter!'  exclaimed 
Mary,  dismayed. 

*Why  noti  The  dog  loves 
him  better  than  me.' 

There  was  a  white  glow  of  heai 
on  land  and  sea  that  afternoon, 
when  the  girls  and  Peter  walked  to 
their  favourite  hollow  in  the  downs. 
The  white  walls  of  the  new  house 
had  risen  higher,  but  it  aU  lay  a 
silent  desolation  under  the  sun; 
for  some  reason  the  workmen  were 
not  there  that  afternoon,  neither 
was  there  any  sign  of  the  young 
man.  Mary  wandered  about 
gathering  wild  flowers.  Cecilia 
sat  down  in  a  little  green  nook^ 
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ji]6t  oat  of  sight  of  the  hnildiog, 
and  leaned  back  against  a  mossy 
stone,  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
dazzling  sea.  Peter  played  about 
in  his  last  year's  fashion,  often 
mnmng  ont  of  sight  of  his  mis- 
tress, but  coming  back  when  she 
called  him.  After  about  twenty 
minutes  she  heard  him  give  a  joy- 
ful bark,  and  rightly  guessing  that 
his  new  possessor  was  not  far  off, 
she  rose  to  her  feet,  just  as  the 
artist,  looking  as  irresponsible  as 
ever,  came  round  the  green  shoul- 
der of  the  down  with  Peter  jump- 
ing beside  him.  He  stopped,  see- 
ing Cecilia,  to  whose  mind  his  look 
and  manner  brought  once  more  a 
faint,  vague,  ridiculous  suspicion 
that  had  occurred  to  her  once  or 
twice  already.  It  was  quite  un- 
founded, quite  unreasonable,  but  it 
made  her  if  possible  a  little  more 
stiff  and  grave  in  her  reception  of 
the  young  man.  She  looked  at  the 
dog,  who  came  and  caressed  her. 
The  young  man  glanced  at  him 
too,  and  then  Cecilia  could  not 
help  smiling  in  answer  to  his 
look  of  amused  inquiry. 

'The  dog  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine,'  she  said. 

'  So  I  see.  I  suppose  all  his 
runnings  off  in  the  last  week  have 
been  to  you.  Before  you  appeared, 
the  rascid  was  always  at  my  heels.' 

*  How  long  have  you  had  himf 
asked  Cecilia,  still  stroking  Peter's 
head. 

*  Not  quite  a  year.  When  did 
you  make  his  acquaintance  V 

*0j  he  was  a  puppy  of  three 
months  old.' 

<  Beally  !  To  whom  did  he  be- 
long then  V 

^  To  me.  He  was  mine  till  last 
summer,  when  I  lost  him.' 

'How  very  oddl  Then  he  is 
yonra  still.  Were  not  you  sitting 
down  when  I  came  up  just  now  9 
Do  oblige  me  by  sitting  down 
again,  and  telling  me  all  about  it.' 

Cecilia  did  so,  and  began  to  ex- 


plain, while  her  companion  lounged 
on  the  grass  a  yard  or  two  below^ 
and  listened,  and  looked  up  at  her. 
Peter  turned  his  face  curiously 
from  one  to  the  other.  Cecilia 
appeared  to  be  quite  wrapped  up 
in  the  tragic  story  of  her  dog  ;  but 
that  interesting  problem,  her  com- 
panion, had  already  perhaps  a 
larger  place  in  her  thoughts  than 
even  Peter.  Talking  with  him 
seemed  to  be  the  easiest  and  plea- 
santest  thing  in  the  world;  the 
perfect  ease  and  naturalness  of 
eveiything  about  him  was  delight- 
ful; just  what  was  wanted  to 
make  happy  intercourse  for  a  shy 
nature  like  Cecilia's.  She  became 
aware,  too,  that  his  sun-browned 
features  were  very  handsome  and 
delicate,  and  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible not  to  respond  to  the  smilo 
in  his  pleasant  eyes.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  satisfy  him  about  the 
dog,  which  he  had  bought  last 
year  from  a  livery-stable  keeper 
in  London.  Of  course  he  must 
have  been  stolen  at  Herringshole ; 
there  were  villains  even  in  this 
haunt  of  peace:  but  Cedlia  had 
to  submit,  and  did  submit  very 
graciously,  to  a  remonstrance  on 
the  folly  of  letting  her  dog  run 
about  with  his  name  on  his  collar, 
which  she  confessed  to  having 
done  through  all  his  little  Hfe. 
The  coUar  had  disappeared,  of 
course,  before  he  came  into  his 
present  master's  possession ;  but 
his  name  had  been  handed  on  with 
him. 

Cecilia  might  have  said,  an  hour 
before,  that  Peter  was  the  only 
subject  which  she  and  this  young 
man  could  have  in  common ;  bu| 
she  found  herself  almost  uncon- 
sciously, and  certainly  without  the 
smallest  feeling  of  discomfort,  led 
on  to  talk  in  a  quiet  agreeable 
manner  about  all  sorts  of  things. 
Her  neighbour  had  *  a  way  with 
him'  which  would  have  fascinated 
even  wiser  women  than  Cecilia. 
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It  was  a  mixtoie  of  deference  to 
a  lady  whom  he  deeply  admiFed, 
and  a  confidence  in  himself  so  per- 
fect that  it  dignified  his  eccentrici- 
tieSy  and  a  light  careless  fan  which 
made  his  talk  and  presence  like  a 
fresh  west  wind  in  spring. 

When  Mary  Grey,  rather  dis- 
turbed at  her  long  absence  from 
her  consin,  having  scrambled  half- 
way down  the  cliff  in  search  of  a 
fern,  and  scrambled  np  again  with 
mnch  difficulty  and  some  danger, 
was  returning  to  the  snug  comer 
in  which  she  had  left  Cecilia,  she 
heard  first  a  man's  yoice  talking, 
and  then  a  light-hearted  happy 
laugh  from  her  cousin — ^that  pat- 
tern to  young  women  of  the  cen- 
tury. Mary,  who  belieyed  the 
reports  of  Mrs.  Smith,  quickened 
her  steps  in  alarm,  and,  coming  up 
to  them,  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  in  amazement.  Cecilia  colour- 
ed slightly,  and  got  up  at  once. 
Her  companion  also  moved,  more 
slowly  and  unwillingly.  Mary 
and  he  exchanged  some  Httle  greet- 
ing, and  he  then  turned  smilmg 
to  Cecilia. 

*Now,  as  to  Peter,'  he  said, 
^you  must  let  me  restore  him  to 
you.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  any 
right  to  him.  He  is  your  dog, 
not  mine.' 

'To  whom  does  he  belong  le- 
gally 1'  said  Cecilia. 

*  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know. 
We  won't  go  to  law  about  him, 
will  we  ?  He  is  your  dpg,  that's 
plain.  Peter,  come  here,  yon  vil- 
lain I  Go  to  your  mistress,  and 
don't  desert  her  again.  Don't  you 
think  I  am  right  f  he  said  to 
Mary. 

*  I  really  don't  know.  My  cousin 
must  decide,'  said  Mary,  shaking 
her  head.  Her  faith  in  Mrs.  Smil£ 
was  already  shaken. 

'  I  should  like  you  to  have  him,' 
said  Cecilia  to  the  artist.  '  I  mean 
it,  indeed.  It  is  no  sacrifice,  for 
he  likes  you  better.' 


'  Not  in  his  heart ;  impossible. 
He  is  not  such  a  fool  as  that,  are 
you,  Peter?  Dogs  always  like 
running  about  after  a  man ;  but  if 
Peter  did  not  love  you  better,  he 
would  not  be  worth  kicking.  The 
poor  fellow  is  puzzled  just  now. 
He  doesn't  know  what  to  .make  of 
this  joint  ownership;  but  when 
you  have  had  him  a  week,  and  he 
sees  nothing  more  of  me,  he  will 
be  all  right.  This  unfortonate 
year  will  be  forgotten.' 

There  was  a  little  hesitation,  a 
sort  of  sadness,  in  the  tone  of  the 
last  words.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Cecilia  noticed  it.  She  said  rather 
abruptly,  *  Let  us  both  walk  away, 
and  the  dog  can  follow  which  he 
likes.' 

The  artist  only  answered  by  a 
smile,  and  set  off  along  the  diffs. 
Cecilia  and  Mary  turned  their 
steps  towards  Herringshole,  and 
were  soon  aware  that  Peter  was 
not  following  them.  But  in  ^ve 
minutes  he  overtook  them  with  his 
chosen  master. 

*  Now  are  you  convinced  f  said 
Cecilia. 

'I  assure  you  he  would  foiget 
me  in  a  week.  He  is  your  dog. 
I  have  no  right  to  him  whatever.' 

'If  I  have  a  right  to  him,  I 
make  it  over  to  you.' 

*You  give  me  the  dog?'  he 
said,  looking  at  her  eagerly. 

'  If  you  will  accept  him,'  she 
answered,  smiling.  'After  all 
these  formalities,  I  hope  he  will 
have  a  happy  home.' 

'  I  don't  think  he  has  been  an 
unlucky  dog,  all  this  year.  Now 
he  shall  be  a  prince.  I  hope  in 
time  to  come  he  may  be  the 
happiest  dog  in  the  whole  world.' 

'That  is  settled.  I  am  very 
glad,'  said  Cecilia  calmly. 

If  there  was  anything  odd  in 
this  last  aspiration  of  Peter's  mas- 
ter, she  did  not  notice  it.  Mary 
did,  however,  and  thought  him  a 
most  extraordinary  young  man. 
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He  walked  with  them  towards 
the  town,  all  three  taUdng  as  if 
they  had  known  each  other  for 
weeJks.  Cecilia  was  qoieUy  giving 
herself  np  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hour.  Mary  had  decided^  long  be- 
fore they  reached  the  church-steps, 
that  Mrs.  Smith's  disparagements 
were  mere  vulgar  gossip. 

'  May  I  ask  if  you  Imow  who  I 
amf  said  the  stranger^  before  they 
parted. 

Cecilia^  looking  into  his  smiling 
&oey  could  not  let  herself  indulge 
in  any  romantic  fancies. 

'We  don't  know  exactly/  she 
said  gravely,  and  yet  smiling  her- 
self a  little.  '  My  aunt  was  told 
that  you  were— acting  as — agent 
to  Lord  Aldemey.' 

^  So  I  am ;  the  rascal  who  has 
spoilt  your  favourite  hollow.  You 
will  hi2te  me  for  that,  Tm  afraid.' 

'  I  suppose  an  agent  must  do  as 
he  is  told/  said  Cecilia. 

*  Ah,  it  is  Aldemey  you  hate — 
not  me.     That  is  a  comfort.' 

He  turned  laughing  away,  Peter 
with  him,  and  the  girls  wa^ed  on. 

'  He  is  a  gentleman,  Cecy,  that 
is  quite  certain/  said  Mary.  '  Per- 
haps even  a  friend  or  relation  of 
Lord  Aldemey's.  I  shouldn't  won- 
der, should  jonV 

'No,  not  much/  said  Cecilia; 
hot  cheerful  and  easy  as  she  had 
been  in  her  talk  with  the  young 
agent^  she  did  not  feel  particularly 
inclined  to  talk  about  him  to  Maiy. 


V. 


Next  day  Cecilia  sent  to  tell 
her  aunt  and  cousin  that  she  had 
'a  headache,  and  was  not  coming 
down  to  breakfast  Mary  hurried 
up-stairs,  rather  frightened,  for  it 
was  never  Cecilia's  habit  to  give 
way  to  small  ailments.  She  found 
her  dressed  and  sitting  by  the 
table,  her  head  in  her  hands,  and 
two  open  letters  before  her. 


'I  thought  you  would  come,' 
said  Cecilia,  lifting  up  her  face, 
which  was  pale  and  strained,  as  if 
she  had  received  some  heavy  blow. 
'We  must  leave  to-day,  dear. 
Will  your  mother  be  very  much 
vexed  V 

'What  has  happened f  asked 
Mary,  standing  breathless  before 
her.  *  Cecy,  what  is  it  1  Where  are 
you  going)  What  have  you  heard  f 

'Anywhere  aunt  Sarah  likes; 
only  away  from  here.  You  may 
read  these  letters — ^this  one  first, 
and  then  mine.' 

Maiy  took  the  first,  staring  at 
it  rather  stupidly.  She  did  not 
know  the  hand,  and  for  several 
moments  the  meaning  did  not 
dawn  upon  her.  Then  her  eyes 
grew  very  round,  and  her  face  took 
a  more  and  more  astomshed  ex- 
pression. Cecilia  did  not  watch 
her,  but  leaned  forward  again  with 
her  head  in  her  hands,  waiting. 

The  letter  in  Mary's  hand  was 
a  proposal,  and  one  of  a  most 
eccentric  kind.  It  began, '  Dear 
Miss  Latham — '  and  went  on  to  tell 
Cecilia  that  there  was  only  one 
real  way  of  making  Peter  a  happy 
dog  for  life,  and  that  was,  her 
giving  herself  also  to  his  present 
owner.  The  whole  letter  was 
written  in  this  careless  half-joking 
style.  Its  ending  was  something 
of  this  kind : 

'In  writing  to  you  on  such  a 
serious  subject,  I  dare  not  keep  up 
my  beloved  incognito.  The  house 
in  the  hollow  is  mine,  and  I  am  my 
own  agent  May  I  hope  that  you 
will  become  recondled  to  both  of 
us  ? — Yours,  with  sincere  devotion, 

*  Aldbbn  KY.' 

'  Gracious,  Cecy !  Have  you  an- 
swered)* gasped  Mary,  having  at 
length  taken  in  the  full  meaning 
of  this  letter. 

Cecilia  held  out  another  sheet 
without  speaking. 

'Not  sent  it  yet)' 
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'  No ;  I  thought  I  would  show 
it  to  you  first,  that  you  might  know. 
I  shall  not  alter  it,'  said  Cecilia. 

As  the  formality  of  her  manners 
perhaps  showed,  Cecilia  was  not  a 
person  of  distinguished  family,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  fortune,  had  been 
little  in  society.  Her  answer  to 
the  easy  young  aristocrat,  who 
had  presumed  to  ask  so  much  on 
such  a  slight  acquaintance,  and  in 
a  style  so  terribly  trifling,  was 
likely  to  be  a  lesson  to  him.  Its 
stiffness  and  pride  were  something 
unequalled,  probably,  in  his  ex- 
perience. 

*My  Lord, — Your  most  unex- 
pected letter  has  astonished  me 
more  than  I  can  say.  I  must,  of 
course,  thank  you  for  the  honour 
you  do  me,  begging  you  at  the 
same  time  to  dismiss  all  thought  * 
of  me  at  once  from  your  mind.  I 
am  not  a  person  of  your  rank,  and 
if  that  was  not  enough,  your  letter 
shows  me  how  utterly  unsuited  we 
should  be  to  each  other.  I  haye 
been  brought  up  to  regard  such 
things  seriously.  We  shall  not 
meet  again,  as  I  leave  Herrings- 
hole  to-day,  and  I  must  request 
you  to  take  this  as  a  final  answer. 
— Your  obedient  servant, 

*  Cecilia  Latham.' 

'  Poor  man  1'  said  Mary,  haying 
mastered  this  effusion.  'How  angry 
you  are !  Do  you  really  mean  to 
send  him  this  sayage  letter  V 

*  Certainly,'  said  Cecilia,  getting 
up,  and  colouring  scarlet.  '  He 
deserves  it  His  letter  is  almost 
insolent, — condescending,  flippant, 
conceited ;  he  thinks  the  smallest 
hint  will  make  me  fall  down  and 
worship  his  lordship.  I  wish  I 
had  never  seen  him.  I  .wish  the 
dog  had  been  lost  a  hundred  times. 
How  did  he  find  out  my  name  ? 
Is  this  the  consequence  of  my  being 
barely  civil  to  him  yesterday  1 
Don't  you  see  his  arrogance,  Mary) 
If  he  had  been  only  an  agent  he 


would  not  have  dared  to  write 
me  such  a  letter.  I  suppose  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  write 
anything  colder ;  but  if  I  could,  I 
would.  Well,  what  do  you  want 
to  say? 

'It  was  rather  snobbish,  per- 
haps,' Mary  confessed.  '  But  look 
here ;  need  you  say  this — *^  I  am 
not  a  person  of  your  rank" ) ' 

'  Isn't  it  true  V 

'  True  !  yes,  in  a  sense.  After 
all,  though,  Cecy,  I  have  heard 
you  say  yourself  that  a  nobleman 
was  only  a  gentleman  with  a  title.' 

*  Well,  well,  I  am  not  in  a 
humour  for  arguing,'  said  Cecilia 
impatiently.  '  I  wish  to  show  him 
that  I  see  the  barrier  between  us 
just  as  well  as  he  does.  Don't  be 
stupid,  Mary.  Can't  you  see? 
He  thinks  he  can  jump  over  ob- 
stacles with  a  joke.  Fancy  his 
proposing  himself  in  that  style  to 
a  duke's  daughter!  If  he  cared 
for  me  to  listen  to  him,  he  should 
have  treated  me  like  a  duke's 
daughter.' 

'  These  written  things  are  always 
unfortunate,'  sighed  Mary. 

<  Detestable !' 

'  I  am  Sony  he  has  made  such 
a  mess  of  it,  diougb,  for  I  thought 
him  charming  yesterday ;  and  sure- 
ly you  did  too  V 

*  Go  and  ask  aunt  Sarah  where 
she  would  like  to  go.  I  will  send  my 
letter,  and  come  down  presently.' 

'May  I  tell  her?' 
'O  yes,  I  suppose  you  must 
But  no  one  else,  mind.' 

So  this  visit  of  theirs  to  Her- 
ringshole  was  a  very  short  one, 
and  this  time  Cecilia  resolved  quite 
firmly  that  she  would  never  go 
there  again.  They  wandered  about 
to  two  or  three  other  places  that 
summer,  but  without  enjoying 
themselves.  Mrs.  Grey,  and  Mary 
too  in  her  hearty  thought  that 
Cecilia  had  acted  madly,  and 
Cecilia's  own  manner  went  some 
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way  to  justify  tiiem  in  iliifl  opinion. 
She  mored  aboot  in  a  heavy  spirit- 
leas  way,  as  if  a  dond  had  gather- 
ed oyer  her  life;  she  seemed  to 
care  no  more  for  all  its  pleasant 
things.  And  once  more  Peter's 
name  was  banished  from  the  lips 
of  his  old  friends. 


VI. 


It  would  seem  that  this  fine 
fellow,  Lord  Aldemey,  beliered 
Heriingshole  to  be  a  comer  of 
enchanted  groond,  where  precious 
stones  grew  on  trees,  to  be  plucked 
when  it  pleased  him;  where  an 
offer  of  marriage,  the  most  impor- 
tant negotiation  of  a  lifetime, 
could  be  managed  in  the  same 
careless  holiday  fashion  as  erery- 
thing  else  there.  If  he  thought 
so,  he  was  sadly  mistaken,  and 
Cecilia's  letter,  in  its  old-fashioned 
scTerity,  brought  him  to  his  senses 
at  once.  He  saw  his  error  with 
painful  plainness,  for  he  really  be- 
hered  that  his  happiness  depended 
on  marrying  this  charming  young 
Philistine,  and  he  did  not  despair 
eren  now,  though  his  first  ap- 
proaches had  fuled  so  signally. 
He  frowned  oyer  Cecilia's  letter, 
which  seemed  so  unlike  herself, 
then  recoyeredhis  excellent  temper 
and  burst  out  laughing.  Finally 
he  locked  the  letter  up,  determined 
not  to  look  at  it  again  till  his  ob- 
ject was  gained.  He  neyer  doubt- 
ed, being  quite  used  to  success, 
that  the  day  would  come  when 
Cecilia  and  he  would  laugh  oyer  it 
together.  In  the  mean  time  she 
had  run  away,  and  he  did  not  at 
once  run  after  her. 

In  the  following  spring  Cedlia, 
bemg  tired  of  London,  took  a 
picturesque  old  house  at  Thames 
Ditton,  and  moved  there  in  April 
with  Mrs.  Orey  and  Mary.  Ce- 
cilia was  a  good  deal  altered.    She 


was  paler  and  thinner;  the  first 
impression  she  made  was  a  sad 
one,  and  this  in  itself  was  a  great 
change.  However,  after  a  few 
days  in  her  new  home,  she  began 
to  brighten  up  a  litUe.  She  en- 
joyed the  young  grass  and  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  dear  skies,  the 
flying  showers,  the  singing  of  birds 
in  the  elms  that  shaded  her  garden. 
The  garden  itself  became  an  in- 
terest to  her,  and  her  faithful  Mary 
was  glad,  though  the  grave  mid- 
dle-aged way  in  which  Cecy  gave 
orders  to  the  gardener  was  painful 
to  her  ears. 

One  afternoon  Cecilia  was  stand- 
ing on  her  lawn,  admiring  a  bed 
of  red  and  white  tulips  just  in 
flower,  and  watched  by  her  aunt 
and  cousin  from  the  drawing-room 
window,  when  wonderful  things 
suddenly  began  to  happen.  She 
was  embraced  by  the  paws  of  Peter, 
who  had  rushed  under  the  garden- 
gate.  He  was  barking,  dancing, 
scratching,  ^seizing  her  hand  and 
licking  it,  springing  from  the 
ground  with  Uie  ambition  of  kiss- 
ing her  face. 

'  0  Peter,  can  it  be  you !'  she 
cried;  and  if  joy  ever  sounded 
in  a  woman's  voice,  it  did  in  hers 
then. 

She  had  stooped  to  caress  her 
old  pet,  and  when  she  h'fted  her 
head,  there  was  his  master  stand- 
ing close  behind  him,  bare-headed, 
and  looking  at  her  in  a  sort  of 
desperate  anxiety. 

Cecilia  blushed  deeply  and  stood 
still.  All  her  self-possession  had 
left  her  for  the  moment;  she 
really  c5uld  not  move  or  speak, 
but  felt  as  if  she  had  been  sudden- 
ly whisked  up  into  the  clouds— or 
rather  into  die  brilliant  sky  that 
was  shining  behind  the  elm-trees. 

'Will  you  forgive  met'  said 
Lord  Aldemey.  'I  have  been 
looking  for  you  all  this  time,  to 
explain — and— down,  Peter  1' 

Cecilia  put  her  hand  into  his ; 
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semehow  words  did  not  seem  to 
be  needed.  He  held  it  rery  fast, 
and  the  dog  danced  round  them 
both  qnite  ^nticallj. 

There  was  no  necessity  to  ex- 
plain to  Mrs.  Grey  and  Mary, 
who  saw  the  course  of  eyents  with 
gpreat  joy  from  the  window. 

The  eyening  before  her  marriage, 
Cecilia  told  Mary  that  dream 
which  had  giyen  her  a  fancy  to 
see  Herringshole  again.  She 
thought  she  was  walking  alone 
oyer  the  downs,  looking  for  Peter, 
and  in  her  fayonrite  hollow  she 
fonnd  a  palace  shining  in  the  sun. 
It  might  haye  been  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  It  was  built  of  white  and 
coloured  marble,  and  the  windows 
were  all  set  with  precious  stones, 
which  flashed  back  glorious  colours 
to  the  sun  and  the  sea.  Inside  the 
walls  she  heard  a  d6g  barking, 
and  felt  sure  it  was  Peter;  but 


she  wandered  round  and  round 
without  finding  any  entrance,  till 
suddenly  she  saw  a  tall  gate  stand- 
ing open,  and  a  young  prince  with 
a  crown  on  his  head,  all  dressed 
in  blue,  walking  out  with  Peter 
beside  him.  They  took  no  notice 
of  her,  but  Walked  on  down  to  the 
beach,  and  she  followed  them. 
.  There  was  a  boat  on  the  sand,  just 
afloat,  for  the  tide  was  high.  The 
prince  and  the  dog  stepped  on 
board,  she  stiU  following  them, 
though  they  did  not  seem  to  see 
her,  and  the  boat  put  off  upon  the 
summer  sea;  she  sitting  in  the 
stem,  Peter  in  the  bow,  and  the 
prince  between  them,  rowing.  She 
became  aware  that  he  was  looking 
at  her  earnestly,  and  knew  that  he 
was  going  to  speak.  Her  heart 
beat,  for  she  did  not  know  what 
he  would  say.  But  just  as  his 
lips  moyed  she  awoke ;  and  it  was 
only  a  dream. 


CONCERNING  RECREATION. 


There  is  eometlmig  that  may  be 
thought  decidedly  trivial  in  taking 
up  for  consideration  such  a  sub- 
ject as  recreation.  But  there  is  a 
business  in  pleasure,  a  seriousness 
in  amusement.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  the  world  that  people  will  in- 
sist on  being  amused,  and  that 
they  require  amusement;  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  indicate  some  of 
the  facts  and  principles  that  may 
enable  us  to  legiBlate  for  ourselves 
in  these  matters.  The  word  itseK 
suggests  by  its  derivation  and  im- 
port the  serious  set  of  considera- 
tions by  ivhich  it  is  surrounded. 
A  human,  being  is  nearly  falling 
to  piecea.  He  is  at  low-water 
mark ;  he  is  used  up.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  How  are  we  to  deal 
with'this  inert  heap  of  humanity, 
and  to  knead  it  into  shape  once 
more  1  How  are  we  to  make  him 
well,  and — to  give  the  vast  prin- 
ciple of  all  medicine — to  keep  him 
well  1  We  want,  to  use  colloquial 
language,  to  make  a  new  man  of  him , 
to  set  him  on  his  legs  once  more  j 
in  short,  to  re-creaie  him.  There- 
fore recreation  is  not  something 
that  lies  outside  our  ordinary 
existence,  but  something  which 
should  belong  to  its  essential 
plan.  In  an  immense  variety  of 
eases  there  is  no  better  prescrip- 
tion than  rest  and  change.  Which 
things — rest  and  change — involve 
and  aim  at  recreation.  Now  re- 
creation is  not  only  a  medicine, 
but  a  food;  not  only  a  tonic,  but 
also  a  regular  article  of  diet. 
Every  man  who  works  knows  the 
absolute  need  of  that  recreation 
which,  in  its  simplest  and  most 
universal  form,  means  rest.   Every 


night  we  die  and  every  morning 
we  become  alive  again.  The  un- 
ravelled lines  of  life  are  gathered 
up  once  more.  There  is  a  fresh 
creation,  a  re-creation  for  each  of 
us  each  day.  But  of  course  recrea- 
tion involves  something  more  than 
this  simple  fundamental  notion. 
There  is  an  active  side  as  well  as 
a  passive  side  to  the  subject.  The 
active  side  of  recreation  lies  in  the 
amusements  of  life. 

The  importance  of  the  subject 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  or  in  the 
alleged  fact,  that  the  people  who 
take  recreation  live  long  lives,  and 
the  people  who  deny  themselves 
recreation  live  short  lives.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  full 
verification  of  the  hypothesis,  but 
all  observation  goes  in  support  of 
it.  I  should  feel  inclined  to  go  a 
step  further,  and  to  assert  that  the 
man  who  does  the  mcst  work  is 
he  who  gets  the  most  recreation. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  adjust 
the  relationship  between  the  two, 
and,  where  necessary,  to  redress 
the  balance.  If  you  look  at  know- 
ing University  men,  aiming  at  the 
highest  prizes  within  their  reach, 
you  will  not  get  them  to  work, 
unless  on  the  spurt,  for  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day. 
Our  judges  and  statesmen  are 
people  who  find  it  wise  to  mingle 
freely  in  society,  and  also  to  cul- 
tivate every  kind  of  recreation 
which  they  think  might  do  them 
good.  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis 
said,  indeed,  that  life  would  be 
very  tolerable  save  for  its  amuse- 
ments ;  but  I  expect  Sir  George 
took  his  share  of  them  for  all  that. 
There  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
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philosophy  in  Mr.  Sleary'a  remark 
in  Dickens's  Hard  Times :  « Don't 
be  croth  with  nth  poor  vagabonth. 
People  matht  be  amnthed.  Thej 
can't  be  alwayth  a-leaming,  nor 
yet  they  can't  be  alwayth  a-work- 
ing — they  ain't  made  for  it.  You 
mutht  have  us,  Thquire.  Do  the 
withe  thing  and  the  kind  thing 
too,  and  make  the  betht  of  uth, 
not  the  wurtht.'  We  shall  see 
presently  that  the  ethics  of  amuse- 
ment open  up  a  very  wide  and 
important  subject.  But  of  the 
primary  necessity  of  recreation 
there  can  be  no  doubt  The 
more  time  we  all  have  for  leisure 
80  much  the  better,  if  we  only 
know  how  to  lay  out  our  leisure 
wisely.  Godwin  ingeniously  cal- 
culated that  four  hours  per  head 
daily  would  do  all  the  work  of  the 
world.  In  this  unsatisfactory 
world  of  ours  some  people  work  a 
great  deal  too  hard,  and  some  do 
by  far  too  little.  One  cannot  but 
think  that  in  the  divine  order  all 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
modern  days  were  intended  to 
abbreviate  the  processes  of  labour, 
to  diminish  the  bodily  and  extend 
the  mental  and  moral  employ- 
ments, and  so  let  men  gamer  in 
the  rich  fruita  of  a  happy  leisure. 
*  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom 
lingers ;'  and  the  accelerated  pro- 
cesses of  life — such  is  our  mental 
blindness — seem  to  abridge  still 
further,  for  so  many,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  recreation.  In  Mr. 
Edwin  Arnold's  Light  of  Asia  he 
represents  even  the  great  Buddha 
getting  a  hint  on  the  subject  of 
recreation  from  some  Nautch- 
girls.  The  burden  of  their  song 
was  this : 

'  The  string  overstretched  breaks,  and  the 

music  flies : 
The  string  o^erslack  is  dumb,  and  mnsic 

dies; 
Tone  US  the  sitar  neither  low  nor  high.' 

Kow  Buddha  was  one  of  the  few 
but  very  sensible  people  who  look 


at  what  is  said,  and  not  at  the 
people  who  say  it,  the  converse 
being  generally  the  case. 

'  Her  light  words  echoed  on  the  ear 
Of  him,  that  holy  man,  who  sate  so  rapt 
Under  the  fig-tree  by  the  path.    But 

Buddha 
Lifted  his  great  brow  as  the  wantons 

pasMd, 
And  spake :  "  The  foolish  of ttimes  teach 

the  wise ; 
I  strain  too  much  this  string  of  life, 

belike 
Meaning  to  make  snch  music  as  shall 

save. 
Mine  eyes  are  dim  now  that  they  see  the 

truth; 
My  strength  is  waned  now  that  my  need 

is  most ; 
Would  that  I  had  snch  help  as  man  most 

have, 
For  I  shaU  die,  whose  life  was  all  men's 

hope."* 

The  true  philosophy  of  life  is  '  to 
tune  the  sitar  neither  low  nor 
high.'  We  must  meet  each  emer- 
gency of  life  as  it  rises.  Bunsen 
truly  said  that  life  was  *  a  conflict 
of  duties.'  But  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  duties  first  and  the  re- 
creations afterwards,  we  should 
draw  no  such  line  of  distinction,  bnt 
put  the  recreation  in  the  front  of 
the  duties.  Our  first  human  duty 
is  to  keep  body  and  mind  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency  for  the 
discharge  of  our  life-work.  Even 
those  whose  theory  of  pleasure 
does  not  coincide  with  such  a 
view  will  find  that  they  get  the 
highest  amount  of  interest  out  of 
life  if  they  make  recreation  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end 
in  itself. 

Our  modem  life  is  so  strained 
and  complex  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty  to  deal  with 
the  theory  and  practice  of  amuse- 
ments. Modem  Phariseeism — 
and  at  times  something  better 
than  Phariseeism — ^has  too  often 
girded  at  all  amusements  and 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole 
board.  Most  of  us  find  sufficient 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments without  inventing  a 
lot  of  other  commandments — 
*  Thou  shalt  not  play  cards,  nor 
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dance,  nor  go  to  the  opeia,'  noi  a 
nnmbei  of  other  traditions  of  men, 
which  often  petrify  in  the  cold 
heart  and  narrow  nnderstanding. 
In  Dr.  Earl  Haae's  recent  work 
on  Mrade  Plays,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  the  clergy 
and  the  modem  theatre.  "Dr. 
Hase  says  :  '  It  is  a  debased  stage 
and  firivolons  plays  which  a  cler- 
gyman should  not  honour  with 
his  presence,  or  rather  which  he  ' 
must  not  demean  his  calling  by 
countenancing.'  But  I  venture 
to  think  that  there  is  no  double 
rale  in  the  matter.  The  worth 
of  an  example  is  that  it  is  some- 
thing which  should  be  followed. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  setting 
an  example  which  no  one  cares 
to  follow )  What  also  is  to  be 
understood  by  a  Mvolous  play? 
Very  sensible  people  will  own  to 
a  decided  weakness  for  the  ^vol- 
ous  play.  What  they  need  is 
the  amusement  that  will  afford  a 
decided  relaxation;  and  really 
great  acting  and  a  highly-wrought 
tragedy  make  a  severe  intellectual 
demand  on  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  Even  Dr.  Hase  owns 
that  plays  give  relaxation  after  a 
day's  work,  have  their  claim,  and 
quotes  Frederick  William  III.  of 
Prussia,  who,  in  his  latter  days, 
was  a  very  frequent  attendant  at 
the  theatre,  and  was  quite  satis- 
fied with  insignificant  pieces. 
Not  a  few  reverend  gentlemen 
go  to  the  theatre  under  the  idea 
that  they  may  be  acquiring  les- 
sons in  their  own  professional 
taaming.  Certainly  they  might 
acquire  something  in  the  way  of 
elocution,  and  also  some  know- 
ledge of  the  infinite  workings  of 
the  human  heart  But  we  may 
remember  what  Goethe  said  in 
the  dialogue  representing  shallow 
culture  and  true  culture.  Wag- 
ner says : 

'  Tre  often  heard  it  said  at  leaat. 
An  actor  mig^t  instroct  a  priest.' 

VOL.  XL.  HO.  OOXXXVII. 


Faust  answers : 

'Tes^  if  the  priest  an  actor  be, 
Which  sometimes  happens,  certainly.' 

It  was  the  great  merit  of  the 
late  Mr.  Robertson,  and  generally 
of  his  school,  that  their  plays,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  were  like 
drawing-room  charades,  and  might 
safely  be  performed  before  any 
audience.  But  even  in  these 
cases  the  loud  vulgar  oaths  might 
be  heard,  coming  with  startling 
effect  on  the  delicate  ears  and 
nerves  of  young  people,  who,  all 
their  lives,  had  been  shielded  from 
all  knowledge  of  eviL  I  cannot 
but  think  i^t  if  some  manager 
would  start  a  theatre,  of  which 
the  recognised  principle  should  be 
that  the  British  oath  should  not 
be  heard,  and  the  double  entendre 
be  banished,  the  result  would  be 
that  many  persons,  who  only  go 
occasionally,  or  under  protest,  to 
a  theatre,  would  go  there  regular- 
ly, as  a  most  legitimate  and 
thorough  relaxation.  This  would 
certainly  promote  the  commercial 
prospects  of  the  stage.  When 
the  question  is  discussed  as  be- 
tween the  stage  and  the  pulpit, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  of  earnestness  has  been  im- 
ported into  the  subject  There 
was  a  time,  within  living  memory, 
when  drunkennessand  debauchery 
were  the  accompaniments  of  the 
purlieus  of  the  tiieatre.  All  peo- 
ple who  took  serious  views  of 
human  life  held  it  their  duty  to 
protest  against  the  flagrant  evils 
which  they  witnessed.  The  result 
has  been  to  generate  a  deeply- 
rooted  aversion  against  the  stage, 
which  probably  will  never  be  al- 
together extirpated.  Those  who 
are  connected  with  the  stage  at 
the  present  time  would,  for  the 
most  part,  condemn  all  such  evils 
as  severely  as  the  severest  moral- 
ists. Actors  and  actresses  taka 
the  same  rank  as  other  artista 
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Their  position  in  society  is  tliat 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen;  they 
mingle  freely  in  it,  and  they  fre- 
quently adorn  it.  Moreover,  the 
business  of  amusement  is  placed 
upon  a  business  basis.  A  good 
theatre  is  a  sound,  commercial, 
well-paying  business.  There  are 
still  perhaps  some  matters  to  be 
amended.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  receive  amendment  in 
due  time ;  and  the  faults  that  re- 
main belong  rather  to  the  acci- 
dents than  to  the  essentials  of  the 
theatrical  profession. 

A  curious  incidental  proof  of 
the  value  which  theatricals  may 
attain  is  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
markable disclosures  which  have 
been  made  respecting  polygamy  in 
Utah  by  Mrs.  Stenhouse.  The 
very  married  ladies  of  Salt  Lake 
City  have  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  dramatic  entertainments. 
In  the  absence  of  any  religion 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  stage  has 
steppe  into  its  vaunted  position 
of  a  great  moral  teacher.  As  a 
rule,  every  drama  delineates  the 
absorbing  love  of  one  man  for 
one  woman,  a  matter  whichiset 
the  married  ladies  of  Utah,  where 
a  solitairy  husband  is  apportioned 
to  a  variety  of  wives,  deeply  pon- 
dering. The  result  of  the  drama 
was  to  give  a  decided  blow  to  the 
principles  of  polygamy.  The 
Crovemment  of  the  United  States 
are  endeavouring  to  do  away 
with  polygamy ;  but  some  of  the 
best  results  will  be  derived  from 
the  wholesome  influence  of  the 
drama. 

The  clerical  uncertainty  about 
cards  is  brought  out  very  amus- 
ingly in  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
R  W.  Sibthorp,  the  brother  of 
that  queer  old  eccentricity  the 
member  for  Lincoln,  who  would 
shake  his  fist  at  Lord  John  Hussell 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  tell  him  that  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that   he 


would  sell  his  country  for  a  five- 
pound  note.    This  amiable  clergy- 
man was  always  oscillating  from 
the  Church  of  England  to  Bome, 
and  from  Bome  to  England,  and 
then  from  the  Church  of  England 
once  more  to  the  Church  of  Bome. 
This  genial  but  fluctuating  gen- 
tleman was  greatly  exercised  in 
his  mind  on  Uie  subject  of  cards. 
His  remarks  strike  me  as  being 
very  much  deserving  of  attention 
on   the  subject  generally.      '  I 
should  like  to  hear  your  opinions 
on   the  subject  of  amusements; 
not  their  necessity,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  about  that     They  consti- 
tute a  part  of  our  mental  and  our 
spiritual  food,  without  which  alto- 
gether we  should  fall  into  a  de- 
cline and  fade  away.  But  what  is 
your  opinion  about  earde  f    Take 
my  own  case  to  try  them  by.     I 
am  too  deaf  to  enjoy  or  enter  into 
conversation;    I  cannot  read  by 
candlelight ;  still  less  can  I  use 
my  pen.     A   female   has   work 
which  may  occupy  and  amuse  her 
when  so  circumstanced,  but  what 
can  I  do  1    Chess  is  not  a  recre- 
ation, but  a  study,  and  a  severe 
mental  exercise  for,  after  all,  a 
trifle.     I  have  found  an  occasion- 
al rubber  at  whist  beneficial,  re- 
creating the  mind  and  so  the  body. 
I  know  of  no  other  mental  recre- 
ation that  will  come  to  my  help. 
I  am  not  aware  that  in  the  slight- 
est degree  it  affects  my  temper; 
the  stake  is  a  mere  trifle.     My 
medico  rather  recommends  it,  as 
he  does  in  the  daytime  bagatelle. 
Now  let  me  hear  what  you  have 
to  say.     Your  early  views,  I  daze- 
say,  like  mine,  were  a  decisive 
condemnation.    But  if  I  had  not 
got  to  the  end  of  my  paper,  I  could 
tell  yon  of  a  case  in  my   own 
family,  wherein  I  am  dear  I  acted 
wrong  in  keeping  aloof  from  them. 
But  I  must  close,  asking  ever  your 
prayers.'    The  conduct  of  Count 
Zinzendorff  may  be  paralleled,  the 
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friend  of  Wesley  and  tlie  leader 
of  the  Moravians.  As  a  role  he 
did  not  approve  of  playing  cards 
for  money,  and  said  that  the  win- 
nings ought  to  be  given  to  the 
poor  or  expended  in  buying  Bibles 
for  them.  Talleyrand's  remark 
may  be  remembered  to  the  man 
who  could  not  play  cards :  *What 
a  miserable  old  age  you  are  pre- 
paring for  yourself !' 

But  let  us  reduce  the  matter  to 
its  simplest  elements.  One  of  the 
very  first  elements  of  recreation 
18  society.  We  might  go  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  society,  from 
its  very  highest  forms  in  the  sa- 
loons of  the  great  and  illustrious, 
among  beauties  and  wits  and 
statesmen,  to  the  humble  society 
of  our  own  hearth  and  home, 
which^  thanks  to  the  equality  of  a 
gracious  Providence,  is  justas  good 
as  the  oiher  end  of  the  scale.  The 
great  duty  which  parents  owe  to 
children  is  to  give  them  plenty  of 
society.  If  you  wish  to  keep 
young  men  away  from  the  music- 
hall  and  the  drinking-bar,from  un- 
worthy friendships  and  unworthy 
loves,  you  must  provide  plenty  of 
good  cheerful  society.  Qet  the 
children  to  know  nice  families, 
and  provide  equal  and  worthy  as- 
sociates. Only  care  in  moderation 
for  those  great  adjuncts  of  society, 
feasting  and  fashion,  and  let  good 
6<X2i®ty,  good  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  be  the  object  sought  for. 
Without  wishing  to  be  a  Spartan, 
or  to  approve  of  the  Spartan 
theory,  one  might  put  in  a  warn- 
ing note  against  the  system  of  ex- 
pensivenessy  which  in  many  &mi- 
lies  makes  pleasant  company  an 
occasional  instead  of  a  r^ular  cir- 
cumstance. I  even  know  of  a  cer- 
tain clerical  society,  which  at  the 
beginnii^  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
stituted on  the  frugal  bread-and- 
cheese  system,  degenerate  into 
somethiDg  highly  luxurious.  There 
were  some  thirty  or  forty  men,  and 


the  notion  was  that  each  member 
in  his  turn  was  to  give  a  mild  en- 
tertainment at  the  end  of  an  even- 
ing of  conversation  and  discussion. 
A  man's  turn  would  only  come 
round  once  in  three  or  four  years. 
But  the  society  drifted  in  the  di- 
rection of  splendid  banquets  held 
occasionally  at  West- end  hotels. 
A  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  a 
great  dinner  given  annually  by 
the  proprietor  of  a  very  success-* 
ful  journal.  This  gentleman  paid 
three  guineas  a  head  for  the  din- 
ner. My  friend  greatly  lamented 
that  he  did  not  get  three  dinners 
at  one  guinea  a  head  instead  of 
one  dinner  for  three  guineas.  At 
a  London  dinner  the  average  cost 
of  a  guest  is  a  guinea.  I  know  a 
man  who  every  Sunday  evening 
holds  a  supper  for  parsons,  doc- 
tors, and  hterary  men  who  choose 
to  come  for  his  *  Convocation.' 
George  Herbert  strongly  recom- 
mends his  Country  Parson,  when 
he  has  iinished  the  duties  of  his 
Sunday,  to  go  out  to  supper  or 
have  his  neighbours  home  to  sup 
with  him.  And  Milton  says,  in  a 
sonnet  to  his  friend  Cyriac  Skin- 
ner: 

*What  neat  repast  shall  feast  ns,  light 
and  choice, 
Of  Attic  taste,  with  wine^  whence  we 
may  rise 
To  hear  tlie  lute  well  toucht,  or  artful 

voice 
Warhle  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air? 
He  who  of  these  delights  can  judge  and 
spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise.* 

I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a 
few  notes  on  some  further  amuse- 
ments. Within  the  present  genera- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  music  has 
become  a  national  pursuit  A 
tide  of  music  is  always  flooding 
the  country.  A  large  portion  of 
the  population  belongs  to  choral 
societies.  In  London  alone  we 
have  three  thousand  professors  of 
music  and  eight  hundred  persons 
engaged  in  the  music  trade.  I 
am  persuaded  thatthe  highest  kind 
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of  music  has  the  highest  ethical; 
Talae.  We  aie  all  on  safe  lines  • 
when  we  love  music  oorselyes  and 
encourage  others  to  have  as  much 
of  it  as  possible.  I  may  mention 
a  curious  illustration  of  this  which 
came  within  my  own  knowledge. 
There  is  one  very  musical  dean^ 
in  whose  cathedral  town,  or  city, 
there  is  always  a  garrison  in  bar- 
racks. On  one  occasion  the  Mee- 
eiah  was  given  in  this  place,  and 
the  dean  good-naturedly  gave  one 
of  the  privates  a  ticket  to  hear  it. 
The  dean  accidentally  met  the 
man  as  he  was  coming  away  from 
the  performance.  The  fellow 
looked  very  queer.  *Well,  how 
have  you  got  onf  asked  the  dean. 
'Well,  sir,  I  have  been  to  hear 
the  Mes$alina,*  he  replied.  (It 
was  the  oddest  of  odd  mistakes, 
but  I  give  it  exactly  as  it  was 
given  me.)  *  Well,  sir,  it  was  a 
very  queer  performance.  It  made 
me  feel  queer  all  over.  It  made 
me  feel  my  heart  and  inside  all 
topsy-turvy  like.  I  feel  quite 
bad,  please  your  honour.'  *  1  am 
sorry  for  that.  Gome  indoors,  and 
my  man  will  give  you  a  glass  of 
brandy.'  '  Ko,  thank  you,  sir.  I 
am  beginning  to  think  that  I  have 
taken  too  many  glasses  of  brandy 
in  my  time.  And,  if  you  please, 
sir,  I  think  I  should  like  to  go 
home  and  say  my  prayers.' 

Fishing  has  always  been  the 
chosen  recreation  of  the  contem- 
plative man.  A  man  either  likes 
it,  or  he  does  not.  Mr.  Cope,  in 
his  well-known  picture,  represents 
Geoi^e  Herbert  in  his  gurden  at 
Bemerton  fishing.  Now  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  Mr.  Cope's 
authority  for  this  delineation. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  garden 
with  a  stream  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
for  I  have  been  to  see  the  place 
myself,  and  fish  might  have  been 
caught  in  it.  But  there  is  neither 
line  nor  legend  about  Gkoige  Her- 
bert fishing.  But  George  Herbert's 


biographer,  Izaak  Walton,  was  a 
fisherman  of  renown,  and  I  expect 
that  Mr.  Cope  has  confused  Her- 
bert with  the  biographer.  Certain- 
ly fishing  is  a  simple,  and,  in  a- 
double  sense,  a  pastoral  occupa- 
tion. I  really  think  that  the  hook 
does  not  hurt  the  fish,  and  that 
the  fishes,  like  the  foxes,  rather 
enjoy  the  sport.  Though  no  fisher- 
man myself,  I  like  to  go  out  with 
a  friend  salmon- fishing.  I  really 
think  that  while  I  pace  the  elastic 
turf  on  the  bank,  or  leisurely  en- 
joy the  prospect,  I  enjoy  the 
business  quite  as  well  as  my  friend, 
who  is  up  to  the  breast  in  water, 
and  is  madly  grasping  after  somo 
*  finny  monster  of  the  deep.'  I 
enjoy  the  air  and  exercise;  I  ei^'oy 
the  opening  of  fresh  views  as  one 
follows  the  windings  of  the  stream 
amid  the  hills ;  I  enjoy  the  pre- 
sent lunch ;  and  I  highly  appre- 
ciate the  ultimate  results  of  my 
friend's  sport.  Deep-sea  fishing 
may  be  also  highly  recommended. 
I  have  always  wondered  why 
visitors  at  the  seaside  do  so  little 
in  the  way  of  setting  their  lines 
and  lobster-pots  and  going  out 
fishing.  Without  spending  'a 
night  and  a  day  on  the  deep,'  like 
St  Paul,  which  is  more  disagree- 
able than  might  be  supposed  to 
some  of  us,  you  may  get  an  excel- 
lent time  on  the  feedmg-grounds, 
which  may  really  be  remunera- 
tive. A  good  fiisherman  ought 
always  to  be  able  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses, except  on  some  Scottish 
streams,  where  you  have  to  hand 
over  what  you  have  caught,  and 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  catching 
it 

And,  after  all,  there  are  few  re- 
creations better  than  gardening. 
This  is  essentially  the  recreation 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  states- 
man, of  Sallust  and  Seneca,  of 
Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  William 
Temple.  We  recollect  the  gardens 
of  Alcinous  and  of  A.Tmida.    Sir 
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^nUiam  Temple  insists  that  four 
things  are  necessary  for  a  garden 
— ^fiowersy  fruit,  shade,  and  water. 
Horace  Walpole  happily  says  that 
all  Nature  is  a  garden.  '  Nothing/ 
«ays  Bacon,  '  is  more  pleasant  to 
the  eye  tluui  green  grass  nicely 
shorn.'  I  recaJl  gratefully  my 
wanderings  in  the  gardens  of  Kew 
-and  Dropmore,  of  Fontainebleau 
and  Chantilly.  Different  styles 
delight  different  men,  as  the  val- 
ley or  the  wilderness,  the  orange- 
walk,  and  the  semi-tropical  and 
the  topiarian.  How  many  people 
"Said  so  much  happiness  in  the 
arrangements  of  lawn  and  shrub- 
bery, in  the  walled  garden,  in  the 
pinetum,  in  the  avenue  of  rhodo- 
Sandra !  Here  the  blackbird 
-'warbles,  eats,  and  dwells,'  and 
the  thrush  '  slugs  each  song  twice 
over.' 

Of  all  recreation  exercise  in  the 
open  air  appears  to  be  by  far  most 
in  accordance  with  these  condi- 
tions. Sach  recreation  is  all  the 
rage  at  the  present  time.  Many 
young  men  seriously  believe  that 
they  are  sent  to  the  Universities 
for  the  sake  of  studying  athletics. 
The  field-days  of  the  out  of-door 
dube,  such  as  antiquarian  and 
natuialist  societies,  combine  the 
open  air  with  all  kinds  of  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  system  is  due  to  old 
Thomas  Johnson,  the  editor  of 
Oerarde's  Herbal,  and  the  great 
linnieus  adopted  it  as  famishing 
an  admirable  method  for  scientific 
instruction.  In  our  own  country 
these  were  called  '  herborisings.' 
The  Apothecaries'  Company  had 
their  famous  *  physic  gardens'  at 
Chelsea,  and  had  six  *  herboris- 
ings'  in  the  course  of  the  year,  in 
which  they  sometimes  collected 
the  specimens  of  wild  plants  which 
might  then  be  discovered  between 
Islington  and  London.  This  sys- 
tem has  immensely  developed.  It 
10  a  tradition  many  Cambridge  men 


.hav^  that  they  took  geological 
?  expeditions  with  Sedgwick  and 
botanical  ones  with  Henslow. 

Violent  athletics  are  with  many 
people  a  favourite  mode  of  amuse- 
ment. This  is  especially  the  case 
at  the  Universities,  where  many 
young  men  exclusively  devote 
their  lives  to  aquatics,  rackets,  and 
cricket.  They  regaid  as  an  idle 
legend  the  idea  that  the  Universities 
were  primarily  intended  as  places 
of  instraction,  and  regard  them  as 
being  exclusively  places  of  amuse- 
ment. Now  a  warning  note 
should  be  sounded  on  this  matter. 
The  greatest  commanders  declare 
that  the  athletes  make  the  worst 
kind  of  soldiers.  They  complain 
that  vast  muscle  and  small  wit 
generally  went  together;  and  in 
our  own  days  the  soldier  has  as 
much  need  of  wit  as  of  muscle. 
Galen,  the  great  physician,  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  exercising 
his  body,  but  he  set  his  face 
against  athletics.  '  He  declares 
the  state  of  health  of  professional 
athletes  to  be  most  deceptive  and 
precarious,  and  their  strength  to 
be  of  no  use  for  any  sound  and 
practical  purpose.' 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that 
recreation,  to  be  thoroughly  effec- 
tive, ought  to  be  that  which  takes 
a  man  most  thoroughly  out  of 
himself.  He  ought  to  do  that 
to  which  he  is  altogether  unaccus- 
tomed, and  which,  indeed,  may 
not  be  altogether  in  accordance 
with  his  tastes  and  pursuits.  For 
instance,  take  a  man  who  is  strictly 
sedentary,  and  consider  how  we 
may  give  him  the  most  thorough 
kind  of  change.  Put  him  on 
horseback,  especially  if  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  horses;  or  send 
him  on  the  sea,  especially  when 
the  water  is  rough,  if  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  the  sea.  You  take 
him  thoi*oughly  out  of  himself. 
He  is  obliged  to  think  and  act  in 
a  way  in  which  he  is  not  accus- 
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tomed  to  think  and  to  act.  The 
whole  coirent  of  his  thought  and 
being  sets  in  an  entirely  different 
direction.  He  is  taken  out  of 
himself.  He  is  obliged  to  devote 
some  care  and  attention  to  his  own 
cuticle.  The  healthiest  changes 
are  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
and  from  the  south  to  the  north, 
from  solitude  to  society,  and  from 
society  to  solitude. 

The  besf  recreation,  after  all,  is 
that  which  is  to  be  found  at  homo. 
M.  Guizot  says,  '  Public  life  has 
not  deceived  my  expectations.     I 
take  as  much  interest  and  pleasure 
in  politics  as  I  did  twenty  years 
ago.     I   have   not   found   either 
men,   or   human  affairs,    or  the 
world,  below    my    anticipations. 
I  have  by  no  means  the  feeling  of 
beautiful    illusions    which    have 
vanished,   of  great    expectations 
disappointed.     I    do  not    regret 
the   dreams   of  youth.     On  the 
contrary,   I  feel   that   God    has 
bestowed  on  me  more  than  I  fan- 
cied possible ;  and  experience  has 
confirmed  rather  than  destroyed 
my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
But  while  the  great  and  impor- 
tant interests  nvhich  occupy  my 
time  have  lost  none  of  their  value 
in  my  eyes,  I  am  convinced  of 
their  inefficiency  to  fill  my  heart. 
Keither    the  engrossing   occupa- 
tions of  politics,  nor  the  excite- 
ment of  opposition,  nor  the  gra- 
tification   of  vanity,   have    ever 
wholly  absorbed  and  satisfied  me. 
I  have  never  been  thoroughly  and 
really  happy  except  through  my 
affections  ;  and  if  I  should  succeed 
in  everything  else  it  would  be  of 
very  little  consequence  to  me  if  I 
had  no  one  on  whom  to  bestow 
them.     One's  heart  is  one's  life, 
and  one's  heart  is  in  the  bosom  of 
one's  family.     I  can  say  this  with 
more  authority  than  any  one,  for 
I  have  known  and  tried  every- 
thing.'    His  daughter  truly  says 
that  it  was  in  his  house,  in  the 


bosom  of  his  family,  that  he  found 
rest  and  peace. 

The  simplest  forms  of  recreation 
are  the  cheapest  and  the  best. 
The  four  elements  of  recreation 
may  be  described  as  wallcing, 
talking,  reading,  listening.  Th.eae 
four  are  the  basis  and  primal 
constituents  of  amusementB.  A 
walk  after  breakfast  is  the  fijieat 
tonic  in  the  world.  We  are  curi- 
ous machines  after  all,  and  the 
brisk  walk  in  the  morning  seems 
to  brace  up  the  whole  physical  and 
mental  system.  It  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, however,  that  the  walk  should 
really  be  a  recreation,  and  not 
form  a  study.  People  who  are 
acute  observers  frequently  con- 
vert the  lanes  and  fields  into  a 
study  or  laboratory.  They  are 
busy  with  Nature  or  human  na- 
ture. They  will  study  the  hedges 
or  the  humanities.  Charles 
Dickens,  who  had  an  idea  of 
preserving  the  requisite  balance, 
used  to  occupy  exactly  the  same 
time  in  walking  as  in  ivriting. 
But  perhaps  he  worked  quite  as 
hard  at  the  walking  as  at  the 
writing. 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  truly  says 
in  one  of  his  semi-theological  dis- 
courses :  'Enjoyment  is  a  necessity 
of  life,  and  its  morning  air.  It  is 
equally  vain  and  wicked  to  lessen 
or  decry  it,  for  we  have  not  half 
enough  of  it.  But  it  is  a  shame- 
ful thing  when  men,  not  ruling  it 
with  temperance,  degrade  it  in 
the  eyes  of  others  by  makings  it 
equivalent  to  satiety.  Enjoy, 
then,  but  keep  the  beauty  of  en- 
joyment by  self-restraint  in  it.* 
Here  we  have  indicated  a  govern- 
ing principle  in  all  our  recreation. 
People  who  hve  simply  for  their 
amusement  speedily  transform  the 
character  of  their  pursuit  Amuse- 
ment becomes  their  work  instead 
of  their  by-play,  their  business 
instead  of  their  pastime.  A  very 
anxious  and  disappointing  buai- 
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ness  it  frequently  proves — ^full  of 
yanitj  and  vexation  of  spirit.  A 
curious  fact  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
histoiy  of  people  who  take  too 
long  holidays.  The  long  vacation 
often  becomes  a  time  of  very 
severe  work*  If  an  active -minded 
man  takes  too  long  a  vacation, 
after  a  certain  date  he  proceeds  to 
convert  his  time  of  rest  into  a 
time  of  work.  He  vigorously  gets 
up  the  whole  subject  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  his  district,  or  goes 
into  its  history  and  arch8eology. 
And  so  it  may  happen  that  he 
returns  to  the  normal  groove  of 
labour  unrefreshed  and  overwork- 
ed. The  warning  is  equally  ne- 
cessary both  to  those  who  take 
too  much  and  to  those  who  take 
too  little  amusement.  The  true 
principle  is,  that  our  work  should 
not  be  for  the  sake  of  amusement, 
but  our  amusement  for  the  sake 
of  work.  Just  as  we  wrap  pre- 
cious things,  gold  and  jewels,  in 
wool,  so  we  encase  our  hours  of 
labour  in  our  hours  of  rest  and 
change.  There  are  some  people 
who  are  out  of  all  sympathy  with 
their  work,  who  labour  against 
the  collar,  and  who  frankly  say 
that  they  go  through  the  drudgery 


of  life  simply  with  the  idea  of 
amassing  means  for  enjoying  them- 
selves. Such  a  view  of  life  is 
essentially  jEalse  and  unworthy. 
An  existence  of  this  kind  must  be 
a  very  wretched  one. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  indi- 
cate, dealing  with  examples,  what 
is  the  true  philosophy  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  cannot  be  too  clearly 
recognised  that  the  idea  of  rest 
and  recreation  is  the  interval  be- 
tween two  acts  of  labour,  a  period 
during  which  the  exhausted 
powers  are  recreated.  '  If  rest 
exceeds  these  limits,'  it  has  been 
truly  said,  '  it  generally  brings  on 
a  dull  and  heavy  sadness.'  But 
while  a  warning  word  is  necessary 
in  the  case  of  laziness,  or  in  the 
case  of  unwholesome  and  stimu- 
lating exciting  pleasures,  in  this 
feverish  age  of  hurry  and  unrest, 
it  may  be  still  more  expedient  to 
argue  in  favour  of  moderate  and 
rational  enjoyment  We  know 
the  proverb  that  ^all  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy ;' 
and  when  the  boy  Jack  has  be- 
come the  full-grown  man  John, 
the  proverb  assuredly  loses  none 
of  its  value  and  acceptability. 
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There  are  grouse  on  Scottish  moorlands, 
There  are  red  deer  in  the  brake ; 

But  purse  must  wed  with  powder 
Such  shooting-grounds  to  take. 

On  the  rocky  hills  of  Pangee, 

Where  the  lordly  deodar 
O'ershadows  many  a  covert. 

The  haunt  of  bear  and  thar ; 

By  the  Chundra-Bagha  river. 

Where  the  musk-deer  drinks  unseen, 
And  the  wild  goat  of  the  mountains 

Looks  fiercely  out  his  een ; 
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By  the  Chundra-Bagha  river, 

Whose  waters  roar  and  foam, 
Where  the  red  boar  haunts  the  forest, 

And  the  ibex  is  at  home ; 

By  the  Chandra-Bagha  river 

Ton  may  roam  and  take  your  fill 
Of  sport — wild  sport  for  ever ! — 

If  you  only  climb  the  hilL 

So,  hey,  for  the  Pangee  mountains  ! 

But  you  need  to  dimb  with  care ; 
Is  an  inch  of  slate  below  you. 

And  above  the  mountain  air. 

And  the  Chundra-Bagha  river, 

Whose  cruel  waves  are  sworn, 
That  he  who  makes  false  footing 

Shall  ne'er  see  morrow  morn.* 

0,  the  towering  hills  of  Pangee, 

Where  the  grass  grows  'neath  the  snow, 

And  the  wily  ibex  feeding. 
Scans  warily  all  below. 

Crowned  king  of  the  crag's  wild  summit. 

He  gravely  guards  his  throne. 
And  his  gracef  ol  mfidins,  watching. 

Search  every  nook  and  stone. 

But  crouched  on  the  crest  above  him, 

There  are  forms  he  may  not  see, 
Till  the  rifle  ends  for  ever 

His  wild  career  and  &ee. 

By  the  Chundra-Bagha  river, 

Whose  banks  are  weird  and  lone, 
Where  all  night  long  in  thunder 

Fall  cataracts  of  stone ; 

By  the  Chundra-Bagha  river, 

Whose  waves  with  endless  shocks, 

And  rolling  echoing  clangour. 

Lave  round  his  brave  old  rocks ; 

By  the  Chundra-Bagha  river. 

Whose  waters  roar  and  foam, 
I  fain  would  dwell  for  ever, 

And  make  its  snows  my  home ! 

*  Many  a  man,  jounieyiiig  to  the  nearest  village,  has  fallen  into  the  Chandra* 
Bagha  river.  The  traveUer  along  its  predpitons  bai^  passes  a  stone,  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  Lieutenant  Tanner,  of  the  82d,  drowned  in  1866.  His  foot  slipped,  and, 
gliding  swiftly  down  smooth  rockS|  he  was  lost  in  the  seething  waters. 
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AuoKO  men  ^ho  have  made  them- 
aelves  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
one  who,  from  force  of  character, 
or  from  the  noble  and  thoughtful 
employment  of  wealth  gained  by 
ingenuity  and  industry,  is  more 
remarkable  thanSirJosiah  Mason, 
the  founder  of  the  great  orphanage 
at  Erdington,  near  Birmingham, 
and  of  the  Science  College  in  Bir- 
mingham   itself.     It    would   be 
difficult  also  to  find  one  who  is 
less  known   to  his  countrymen. 
Even  in  his  own  town,  where  he 
had  lived  from    early  manhood, 
Sir  JoBiah  Mason  was  but  a  name 
to  most  of  the  half  million  people 
amongst  whom  his  life  was  cast. 
Up  to    middle  age  few  persons 
suspected  that    he  was  rapidly 
acquiring  wealth,  and  still  fewer 
had  any  idea  of  the  uses  to  which 
he   proposed  to  put  his   ample 
means.     Up  to  old  age  his  name 
was  literally  unknown,  even  in 
the  trade  by  which  the  bulk  of 
his  money  was  obtained ;  for  al- 
though he  was  the  most  extensive 
pen-maker  in  the  world,  his  pens 
— for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
he  was    in    business — bore    the 
names  of  those  who  sold  them 
instead  of  that  of  him  who  made 
them.     Those  who   write   with 
steel  pens  all  the  world  over  are 
familiar  with  the  famous '  Perry  ian 
pen ;'  but  of  those  who  used  this 
instrument,  not  one  in  a  million 
knew  that  it  was  made,  literally 
by  the   ton  weight,  by  Mason. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pens 
issued  by  some  eminent  French 
and    other    Continental    houses. 
Though  French  or  Belgian  or  Ger- 
man names  were  stamped  upon 


them,  they  were  produced  in 
Mason's  manufactory  in  Lancaster- 
street,  Birmingham;  and  their 
qualities,  which  made  them  popu- 
lar, were  due  to  the  improve- 
ments Mason  himself  introduced 
into  the  manufacture.  It  was 
much  the  same  with  the  other 
commercial  undertakings  of  this 
remarkable  man.  As  one  of  the 
earliest  electro-platers,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  renowned  house  of 
Elkington,  as  a  copper-smelter  on 
a  great  scale,  and  later  as  one 
of  the  largest  nickel-makers  in 
the  kingdom,  Mason  sedulously 
kept  himself  in  the  background ; 
so  that  even  those  who  constantly 
met  him  in  the  keen  competition 
of  business  scarcely  knew  with 
whom  they  were  competing.  This 
characteristic  of  reticence  and,  so 
to  speak,  of  self-effacement  marked 
the  whole  of  his  life.  He  sought 
no  office  of  public  trust  or  distinc- 
tion ;  he  never  took  part  in  politi- 
cal or  religious  affairs ;  his  name 
never  figured  in  the  management 
of  associated  commercial  under- 
takings. His  life  was  passed 
quietly,  though  busily,  between 
his  works  and  his  home  ;  and 
thus  he  was  so  little  known  that 
when  his  great  benefactions  began 
to  be  noised  abroad,  his  towns- 
men, and  even  his  neighbours, 
were  struck  with  a  strange  sur- 
prise ;  and,  ever  eager  to  magnify 
the  impeifect  knowledge  upon 
which  it  thrives,  rumour  began  to 
make  him  out  wealthier,  more 
active,  and  more  enterprising  than 
he  really  was.  Now,  of  course, 
he  is  widely  known  by  means  of 
the  fisune  of  his  works  and  by  the 
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diffusion  of  his  portraits ;  but  of 
those  \^ho  look  with  pride  and 
pleasure  at  the  lineaments  of  the 
man,  not  a  thousandth  part  ever 
saw  him  in  his  lifetime.  His  one 
desire  was  quiet  seclusion,  free- 
dom to  do  his  work  in  his  own 
way,  relief  from  parade  or  osten- 
tation of  all  kinds ;  his  two  great 
pleasures  consisted  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  by  legitimate  indus- 
try, and  the  spending  of  it  in 
labours  of  permanent  beneficence. 
To  enable  him  to  do  this  he  lived 
with  great  simplicity,  liberally  in 
fair  accordance  with  his  means — 
for  he  was  no  miser ;  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  niggard  about  him — 
bat  witii  a  serious  conviction  that 
he  was  only  a  steward  of  what,  in 
the  essential  piety  of  his  nature, 
he  believed  Providence  had  given 
him  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  needed  help.  In 
this  respect  the  character  and  the 
life  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason  are  well 
expressed  by  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture which  a  true  and  loving 
friend,  one  who  of  all  men  knew 
him  best,  inscribed  upon  the  sim- 
ple memorial  card  which  recorded 
the  dates  and  places  of  Ids  birth 
and  death.     It  runs  thus  : 

*  In  affectionate  memory  of  Sir 
Josiah  Mason,  Knight,  founder 
of  the  orphanage  and  almshouses 
at  Erdington,  and  the  Mason 
Science  College,  Birmingham. 
Bom  at  Kidderminster,  February 
23,  1795.  Died  at  Erdington, 
June  16,  1881.' 

Then  follow  the  texts  which 
sum  up  his  work  and  portray  his 
character : 

*  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried, 
and  the  fatheirless,  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him. 

*  By  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
I  profited,  and  filled  my  wine- 
press like  a  gatherer  of  grapes. 
Consider  that  I  laboured  not  for 
myself  only,  but  for  all  them  that 
seek  learning.' 


With  these  brief  introductory 
notes,  we  pass  to  a  sketch  of  the 
leading  incidents  of  Sir  Josiah 
Mason's  life,  and  to  some  en- 
deavour to  show  the  nature  of  the 
work  he  did,  and  to  indicate  the 
character  of  the  man  who  did  it 

Sir  Josiah  Mason  was  bom  on 
the  23d  of  February  1795,  at 
Kidderminster,  in  a  little  house 
in  Mill-street,  a  circumstance 
identified  with  the  place,  the 
upper  part  of  Mill-street  being 
now  called  Josiah  Mason-street, 
to  commemorate  a  benefaction 
given  by  Sir  Josiah  to  the  dispen- 
sary of  the  town.  His  ancestors, 
so  far  as  they  are  known,  were 
Kidderminster     people,    though 

there  is  a  belief  that  thev  came 
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originally  from  Coventry.  But 
precise  knowledge  does  not  go 
very  far  back — not  farther  thaii 
Sir  Josiah's  grandfather,  a  work- 
ing bombazine  weaver  at  Kidder- 
minster, who  was  also  a  good 
mechanic,  and  was  in  much  re- 
quest as  a  mender  of  looms  and 
other  weaving  and  milling  ma- 
chinery. This  Josiah  Mason  had 
an  only  son,  also  Josiah,  who 
was  at  first  a  bombazine  weaver, 
then  a  carpet  weaver,  and  finally 
a  clerk  to  Mr.  John  Broom,  a 
carpet  manufacturer  at  Kidder- 
minster. He  married  Elizabeth 
Griffiths,  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
spectable workman  at  Dudley; 
and  the  second  son  of  the  couple 
just  described  was  the  Josiah 
Mason  whose  enterprise  and  whose 
noble  employment  of  his  wealth 
have  combined  to  make  him 
famous.  There  were  three  other 
children  of  the  marriage,  two  boys 
and  a  girl ;  one  of  the  sons  died 
young;  the  other  son  and  the 
daughter  have  now  been  dead  for 
some  years. 

The  early  life  of  Josiah  Mason 
was  hard  and  unpromising.  His 
only  schooling  was  that  obtained 
at  a  dame  school,  held  in  a  cottage 
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next  door  to  his  father's  house, 
and  this  was  not  merely  poor,  hat 
extremely  hrief — so  hrief,  indeed, 
that  at  ahout  eight  years  old  Josiah 
hegan  to  work,  and,  characteristic- 
ally enough,  on  his  own  account, 
for  in  him  independence  hegan 
at  an  early  age.  It  was  a  humhle 
line  of  husiness — that  of  selling 
cakes  in  the  streets.  When 
speaking  in  later  years  of  this 
period  of  his  life.  Sir  Josiah  Mason 
used  to  recount  with  much  humour, 
and  not  without  a  touch  of  honest 
pride,  his  entrance  upon  '  trade :' 
how  he  held  the  position  of  a  sort 
of  middleman,  goiog  to  the  baker's, 
and  buying  his  cakes  at  sixteen  to 
the  dozen,  putting  them  into  a 
couple  of  baskets  neatly  fitted  up 
by  his  mother,  and  going  his 
rounds  amongst  his  regular  custo- 
mers, with  whom  the  little  fellow 
became  so  great  a  favourite  that 
they  always  waited  for  'Joe's 
cakes'  and  rolls,  and  sometimes 
gave  him  a  penny  extra,  as  much 
probably  out  of  kindness  for  the 
vendor  as  of  liking  for  his  wares. 
His  next  venture  was  more 
ambitious ;  the  cake-baskets  were 
turned  into  panniers,  and  were 
strung  over  the  back  of  a  donkey 
— loftily  named  after  Admiral 
Bodney,  then  famous  for  his  naval 
victories — and  Josiah  Mason  con- 
verted himself  into  a  dealer  in 
fruit  and  vegetables,  which  he 
carried  about  from  door  to  door. 
So  matters  went  on  until  the  lad 
was  about  fifteen,  when  he  grew 
tired  of  the  trade  of  the  streets, 
and  began  to  desire  more  settled 
employment  One  reason  for 
this  was  that  his  elder  brother,  a 
confirmed  invalid,  needed  com- 
pany ;  and  in  order  that  he  might 
give  him  companionship,  Josiah 
taught  himself  shoemaking,  as  a 
trade  that  could  be  practised  in- 
doors. For  a  time  this  answered, 
but  eventually  it  had  to  be  given 
up.     Josiah,  true  to  the  instincts 


of  his  nature,  was  too  strict  a 
stickler  for  quality.  As  he  told 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  he  bought 
the  best  leather,  and  put  into  it 
the  best  work,  and  he  humor- 
ously added,  *  I  found  I  couldn't 
make  it  pay  and  must  become 
bankrupt,  and  so  I  gave  it  up.' 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  improv- 
ing his  education,  and  contrived 
to  teach  himself  how  to  write ; 
then,  by  acting  as  a  letter- writer 
for  the  poor  people  about  him,  he 
managed  to  earn  enough  to  buy 
a  few  books,  chiefly  of  a  solid 
kind — theology,  history,  and  ele- 
mentary science;  novels,  and 
light  literature  generally,  being 
excluded  from  his  course.  In 
these  studies  he  was  much  assisted 
by  instruction  received  at  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  -  school,  the 
well-known  Kidderminster  Old 
Meeting — formerly  Bichard  Bax- 
ter's chapel — and  afterwards  he 
attended  the  Wesleyan  Sunday- 
school,  where  writing  was  taught. 
This  advance  in  education  soon 
had  its  natural  effect  by  inducing 
Mason  to  desire  some  kind  of 
settled  employment,  which  would 
offer,  at  least,  the  chance  of 
making  progress  in  life.  It  was, 
however,  a  diificult  matter  to 
settle.  The  one  trade  of  Kidder- 
minster was  carpet-weaving,  and 
this  he  did  not  greatly  care  for. 
So  he  tried  various  handicrafts, 
such  as  carpentering,  blacksmith's 
work,  and  house-painting ;  hut 
none  of  them  suited  him,  and  at 
last,  in  despair  of  something  better, 
he  took  for  a  time  to  his  father's 
occupation,  the  carpet- weaving. 
He  first  went  to  this  employment 
in  1814,  when  he  was  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  for  two 
years  he  practised  it  at  the  works 
of  a  Mr.  Broom,  at  Tinker's  Hill. 
Here  he  stayed  for  two  years; 
but  the  longer  he  tried  it,  the 
more  distasteful  the  occupation 
grew.     It  was  no  wonder;  the 
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labour  was  hard,  each  work  as 
'COuld  be  had  was  irregular — about 
a  pound  a  week  was  the  full 
amount  of  wages  a  journeyman 
could  earn.  As  to  starting  as  a 
master,  that  was  out  oi  the  ques- 
tion, for  a  considerable  amount  of 
capital  was  necessary.  Thus,  cut 
off  from  all  prospect  of  solid 
advancement  at  Kidderminster, 
the  young  man  determined  to  try 
3.  bold  stroke  by  removing  to 
Birmingham,  to  see  if  amoDgst 
the  multifarious  trades  of  the  toy- 
shop of  the  world  there  might 
not  be  one  that  offered  an  open- 
ing for  him.  It  was  a  happy 
resolution  for  himself,  and,  as  the 
•event  proved,  for  Birmingham 
also.  ISTor  was  it  such  a  rash  pro- 
ceeding as  might  appear  at  tirst 
sight ;  for  Mason  had  some  chance 
of  introduction  to  Birmingham 
trade  through  an  uncle  who  lived 
there — Richard  Griffiths,  his  mo- 
therms  brother,  a  clerk  in  one  of 
the  glass-works  of  the  town.  To 
this  uncle,  in  his  twenty -first  year, 
Mason  paid  a  Christmas  visit, 
which  decided  his  fate  in  two  of 
the  most  important  particulars  of 
life.  He  found  employment,  and 
he  fell  in  love.  The  object  of  his 
affection  was  his  cousin,  Anne 
Griffiths,  whom  he  married  at 
Aston  Church  on  the  18th  of 
August  1817,  and  with  whom  he 
lived  in  unalloyed  confidence  and 
happiness  for  fifty-three  years, 
when  one  of  the  tenderest  of 
unions  was  dissolved  by  Mrs. 
Mason's  death,  on  the  24th  of 
February  1870.  To  receive  her 
remains,  the  bereaved  husband 
built  a  mausoleum  in  the  Orphan- 
age grounds,  in  the  sight  of  his 
own  house;  and  there, a  few  weeks 
ago,  he  was  himself  laid  beside  her. 
With  his  marriage  Mason  en- 
tered upon  a  new  life  in  Birming- 
ham. His  uncle  had  entered  upon 
business  as  a  maker  of  imitation 
gold  jewelry — the  gilt-toy  trade. 


as  it  is  called  in  the  technical 
nomenclature  of  the  town — but 
his  own  engagements  as  a  clerk 
in  the  glass-works  prevented  him 
from  giving  personal  attention  to 
the  manu&cture.  Consequently 
he  intrusted  the  works  to  a  part- 
ner, whom,  after  much  difficulty, 
he  was  obliged  to  eject.  Josiah 
Mason  took  the  partner's  place  as 
a  salaried  manager,  and  by  skill 
and  industry  soon  brought  the 
business  into  a  profitable  condi- 
tion. As  a  reward  he  was  en- 
couraged to  expect  a  share  of  it 
for  himself ;  but,  to  his  bitter  dis- 
appointment, after  several  years' 
working  and  waiting,  he  was  de- 
ceived. He  suddenly  heard  that 
his  uncle  intended  to  sell  the  busi- 
ness. With  characteristic  direct- 
ness Mason  went  straight  to  him 
to  ask  if  this  was  true.  He  found 
that  it  was  true ;  and  from  that  hour 
he  refused  to  re-enter  the  place. 
The  purchaser  offered  him  a  laige 
salary  to  remain  as  manager ;  but 
he  refused.  And  so,  just  when 
he  reasonably  expected  to  realise 
the  fruits  of  his  labour,  he  found 
himseK  with  only  a  few  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  wholly  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  with  no  immediate 
prospect  of  obtaining  work.  To 
his  latest  years  this  disappoint- 
ment was  constant  in  his  mind. 
The  writer  of  these  pages  has 
often  heard  him  speak  of  it — more, 
however,  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
The  bitterness  of  it  was  the  de- 
ception that  had  been  practised 
upon  him.  As  to  material  advan- 
tage, as  things  fell  out,  it  was 
really  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened ;  for  what  he  then 
regarded  as  a  calamity  opened  to 
him  the  road  to  fEime  and  fortune. 
How  this  came  about  is  worth 
telling;  and  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that  the  information  on  which 
the  narrative  is  based  was  noted 
down  by  the  present  writer  from 
Mason's  own  account. 
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It  was  in  1822,  when  he  was 
about  twentyHaeven  yean  old,  that 
Mason  left  the  gilt-toy  husiness 
in  Legge-streety  with  neither 
money  in  hand  nor  work  in  pros- 
pect He  was  walking  in  the 
street,  thinking,  not  oyer  cheer^ 
fully,  on  what  had  hest  he  done 
next,  when  a  gentleman,  an  entire 
stranger,  stepped  up  to  him,  and 
said,  <  Mr.  Mason  T  <  Yes,'  was 
the  answer.  'You  are  now,  I 
understand,  without  employment  f 

*  Yes,'  again.  '  Then  I  know  some 
one  who  wants  just  such  a  man 
as  you,  and  I  will  introduce  you 
to  him.  Will  you  meet  me  to- 
morrow morning  at  Mr.  Harrison's, 
in  Lancaster-street 9'  'I  will,' 
said  Mason ;  and  so  they  parted. 
This  good  Samaritan  proved  to  he 
Mr.  Heeley,  a  steel -toy  maker, 
who  prohahly  knew  Mason  from 
having  seen  him  at  Belmont-row 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  which  he  at- 
tended— the  Heeleys,  an  old  and 
respected  Birmingham  family,  he- 
ing  leading  Wesleyans. 

Next  morning,  as  appointed, 
the  two  met  at  Mr.  l^arrison's; 
and  Mr.  Heeley  promptly  opened 
the  husiness  hy  saying,  'Here, 
Mr.  Harrison,  I  have  hroughtyou 
the  very  man  you  want.'  Mr. 
Harrison  was  a  plain,  hlunt,  old- 
fashioned  man,  with  much  of  the 
humour  which  characterised  his 
class  in  Birmingham.  He  did  not 
close  very  hriskly  with  Mr.  Hee- 
ley's  offer  of  lus  new-found  pro- 
tegS.  '  I  have  had  a  good  many 
young  men  come  here,'  he  said, 

*  hut  they  were  afraid  of  dirtying 
their  fingers.'  At  this,  Mason, 
who  had  kept  silence,  involun- 
tarily opened  his  hands,  looked  at 
them,  and,  speaking  to  himself 
rather  tlum  to  the  others,  said 
quietly,  'Are  you  ashamed  of 
dirtying  yourselves  to  get  your 
own  living  V  It  was  an  unstudied 
touch  of  nature ;  and  Mr.  Har- 
rison, who  had  a  keen  insight  in- 


to character,  was  instantly  struck 
hy  it  A  few  inquiries  satisfied 
him  of  Mason's  capacity  and  of 
his  willingness  to  work.  Before 
they  parted  an  agreement  had 
heen  come*  to,  characteristic  on 
hoth  sides.  '  I  have  hmlt  myself 
a  cottage,'  said  Mr.  Harrison, 
'  and  am  going  to  live  at  it.  I 
shall  take  my  furniture  out  of 
this  house;  you  come  and  live 
in  it,  and  hring  your  furniture 
in. 

It  is  now  close  upon  sixty 
years  since  this  hargain  was  en- 
tered into,  and  the  husiness  of 
split-ring  making,  with  a  great 
pen  trade  added  to  it,  is  still  con- 
tinued on  the  same  spot ;  for  Mr. 
Harrison's  house  forms  part  of 
Sir  Josiah  Mason's  works  in  Lan- 
caster-street, now  transferred  to 
Perry  &  Co.  Twelve  months  later, 
Mr.  Harrison,  desiring  to  retire 
from  husiness,  sold  his  trade  to 
Mason  for  500Z.,  which  was  paid 
out  of  the  first  yearns  profits ;  hut 
though  the  husiness  connection 
was  thus  closed,  the  intimate 
association  hetween  the  two — ^fii- 
therly  on  Harrison's  part,  filial  on 
Mason's — continued  with  increas- 
ing affection  until  Mr.  Harrison's 
death.  Even  in  his  own  old  age 
Sir  Josiah  could  never  speak  of  his 
early  friend  and  henefieiotor — and 
he  often  spoke  of  him — ^without 
vlsihle  emotion.  Thus,  in  1824, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  Mason 
started  as  his  own  master,  with 
an  excellent  and  profitahle  trade, 
which  he  rapidly  developed  hy 
his  industry  and  inventive  skill. 
His  most  important  invention 
was  that  of  machinery  for  hovel- 
ling hoop -rings.  These  rings 
were  then  sold  at  sixpence  each; 
and  so  greatly  was  the  speed  and 
economy  of  production  increased 
hy  the  machme,  that  in  the  first 
year  Mason  gained  1000/L  hy  the 
use  of  it  His  earliest  machiney 
constructed  in  1825,  is  now— or 
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was  until  yery  lately— still    at 
work  in  Lancaster-street. 

The  split-ring  trade^  though  it 
might  have  secured  competence, 
could  never  have  yielded  wealth. 
For  this  something  was  required 
that  should  be  in  general  and 
growing  demand,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  machinery  on  a 
great  scale   could  be  employed. 
Such  an  opening  Mason  found  in 
the  making  of  steel  pens,   into 
which  he  was  led  by  a  happy  ac- 
cident, though,  curiously  enough, 
his   friend  and  benefactor,   Mr. 
Harrison,  had  made  an  essay  in 
the  same  direction ;  for,  being  an 
intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  the  great  philosopher  having 
complained    of  his    inability  to 
shape  a  quill  pen,  Harrison,  so 
far  back  as  1780,  contrived   to 
make  a  steel  pen    for   him — a 
rather  clumsy  implement  (one  or 
two  speciraeos  of  which  are  still 
extant)  laboriously  shaped   and 
filed  to  a  point.   It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  1825  that   steel  pens 
proper — the  machine-made  pens 
now  in  common  use— began  to  be 
made,  and  sold  as  articles  of  com- 
merce. 

The  first  maker  of  these  pens 
was  Mr.  James  Perry,  of  Manches- 
ter, and  afterwards  of  London; 
who,  in  point  of  time,  slightly 
anticipated  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Gillott,  respectively  the  earliest 
Birmingham  makers.  Perry's  pens, 
however,  differed  from  theirs  in 
not  being  wholly  machine  made 
— ^the  filit,  instead  of  being  formed 
in  a  press,  was  made  by  cracking 
the  pen  with  a  blow  fix)m  a  ham- 
mer, after  hardening,  at  a  place 
previously  marked  in  the  soft 
steeL  The  method  of  making  the 
slit  is  the  great  feature  of  the  pen 
trade.  Slitting  by  machinery  is 
the  essential  feature  of  the  manu- 
facture as  now  carried  on ;  and  the 
question  of  real  interest  in  the 
trade  is  not,  who  was  the  first 


maker  of  pens  of  steel,  but  who 
first  made  pens  by  machinery  as 
a  mechanical  process  and  as  arti- 
cles of  common  use.     The  credit 
of  this  great  improvement  belongs 
to  three  persons,  all  of  them  work- 
ing in  Birmingham — Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Gillott,  and  Mr.  Mason.  The 
first  named  had  slightly  the  pri- 
ority in  point  of  date.  The  others 
began  about  the  same  time,  each 
unknown  to  the  other,   hitting 
upon  the  plan  of  making  the  slit 
by  the  press  and  the  die  instead 
of  by  means  of  cracking.     There 
was,   however,   one  considerable 
difference    between   them.     The 
names   of  Mitchell  and   Gillott 
became   widely  known  as  pen- 
makers,  while  that  of  Mason  re- 
mained obscured ;  for  the  reason 
that  while  the  others  dealt  in  pens 
on  their  own  account.  Mason  for 
many  years  supplied  to  Mr.  Perry 
all  he  made,  and  stamped  them 
solely  with  Perry's  name.     His 
introdaction  to  Mr.   Perry  hap- 
pened in  a  curious  way.     The  fol- 
lowing account  of  it  is  transcribed 
from  a  note»  written  by  Sir  Josiah 
Mason  himself,  and  is  therefore 
authentic: 

*  About  1829  I  saw  in  a  book- 
shop window  in  Ball-street,  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Peart's),  nine  slip 
pens  on  a  card,  marked  three-and- 
sixpence  I  The  novelty,  and  the 
thought  of  Mr.  Harrison's  pen, 
induced  me  to  go  in.  Mr.  Peart 
was  writing  with  one  of  the  pens. 
He  said  it  was  "a  regular  pin."  I 
instantly  saw  that  I  could  im- 
prove upon  it,  and  offered  to  buy 
one  of  the  pens.  Mr.  Peart,  how- 
ever, would  not  sell  less  than  the 
whole  card ;  but  at  last  he  con- 
sented to  sell  the  one  he  was 
writing  with,  and  so  I  bought 
the  "pin"  for  sixpence.  I  re- 
turned home,  made  three  pens 
that  evening,  and  enclosed  the  ' 
best  of  the  three  in  a  letter,  for 
which  I  paid  ninepence  postage. 
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I  bad  not  the  sligl&test  knowledge 
of  the  maker ;  bnt  having  with 
difficulty  made  oat  the  lettering 
stamped  npon  the  pen  I  had  pur- 
chased to  be  ''  Perry,  Bed  Lion- 
aqnaie,  London/'  I  sent  my  letter 
there.  This  brought  Mr.  James 
Perry  to  36  Lancaster-street  the 
following  day  bat  one,  by  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  from 
that  moment  I  became  a  steel-pen 
maker.  Perry  &  Co.  were  my 
only  cnstomers  for  many  years. 
From  oar  first  interyiew  to  the 
present  time  [this  was  vrritten  in 
1873]  I  have  been  the  sole  and 
only  maker  of  the  Persian  and  the 
steel  B  pens  sold  nnder  Perry's 
name.' 

At  first  the  pens  were  supplied 
to  Mr.  Perry  in  modest  quantities. 
Sir  Josiah  Mason's  books  show 
that  in  1829  and  1830  the  sup- 
plies consisted  of  twenty  or  thirty 
gross  at  a  time.  The  first  lot  of 
one  hundred  gross  at  one  order 
was  despatched  to  London  on  the 
20th  November  1830.  In  1831 
pens  to  the- value  of  142H.  were 
made  by  Mr.  Mason  foi^r.  Per- 
ry ;  and  from  that  time  the  trade 
grew  with  wonderful  rapidity,  un- 
til, when  in  later  years  his  works 
received  their  full  development, 
Sir  Joeiah  Mason  became  the 
laigest  pen-maker  in  the  world. 
Li  1830  about  twelve  workpeople 
were  employed  inLanoaster-street, 
and  one  hundredweight  of  steel 
was  thought  a  large  quantity  to 
roll  for  a  week's  consumption.  In 
1874,  towards  the  close  of  Sir 
Josiah  Mason's  connection  with 
the  works,  nearly  a  thousand  per- 
sons were  employed ;  the  quantity 
of  steel  rolled  every  week  for  pen- 
making  exceeded  three  tons,  and 
about  sixty  tons  of  pens  were 
constantly  in  movement  through- 
out the  place,  in  one  or  other  of 
the  varioos  stages  of  manu&cture. 
When  the  reader  is  told  that 
neady  &  million  and  a  half  of 


pens  may  go  to  a  single  ton,  he 
may  form  an  estimate  of  the  de- 
velopment the  trade  has  received 
in  the  course  of  little  more  than 
fifty  years. 

While  the  making  of  steel  pens 
yielded  the  bulk  of  Sir  Josiah 
Mason's  fortune,  another  great  in- 
dustry, having  its  origin  and  its 
chief  seat  in  Birmingham,  contri- 
buted largely  to  it.  This  was  the 
electro-plating  trade.  To  all  the 
readers  of  this  paper  the  name  of 
Elkiugton  will  be  familiar.  Some 
of  those  whose  memory  goes  back 
for  twenty  years  will  call  to  mind 
the  associated  names  of  Elkington 
and  Mason  as  those  of  the  men 
who,  united  in  skill  and  enter- 
prise, laid  the  foundations  of  the 
electro-plating  trade.  Here,  how- 
ever. Sir  Josiah  Mason  did  not 
appear  as  an  inventor.  That  dis- 
tinction, in  his  case,  is  confined  to 
the  application  of  machinery  to 
the  making  of  steel  pens.  With 
electro-plating  his  connection  was 
that  of  a  capitalist  and  an  or- 
ganiser. To  the  Elkingtons^ — two 
brothers,  Greorge  and  Heniy,  now 
both  passed  away — ^is  due  in  a 
principal  measure  the  merit  of 
bringing  the  process  of  electro- 
plating to  perfection,  and  of  con- 
verting it  from  an  interesting 
scientific  experiment  into  the 
means  of  creating  a  vast  and  still 
increasing  branch  of  industry.  But 
Mason's  share  in  the  work  was 
important  and  honourable,  a  rare 
illustration  of  quickness  in  seizing 
a  new  idea,  of  sagacity  in  realising 
its  possibilities  of  development, 
and  of  courage  in  bringing  it 
within  the  range  of  practical  appli- 
cation. What  Boulton  was  to 
Watt  it  may  be  fiurly  said  that 
Mason  was  to  Elkington.  The 
experiments  made  by  the  brothers 
Elkington  were  commenced  three 
or  four  years  before  Mason  joined 
them.  In  1838  they  began  elec- 
tro-plating by  coating  metal  with 
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gold  and  silver  by  immersing  them 
in  solntions  of  these  precious 
metals  ;  and  in  July  of  the  same 
year  they  patented  a  process  of 
coating  copper  and  brass  with 
zinc  by  means  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent generated  by  a  piece  of  zinc 
attached  by  a  wire  to  the  articles 
to  be  coated,  and  immersed  in  the 
metallic  solution  with  them. 
This  was  the  first  patent  in  which 
a  separate  current  of  electricity 
was  employed  for  plating  pur- 
poses. But  there  were  great  dif- 
ficulties encountered  in  the  prac- 
tical employment  of  this  method. 
The  coating  could  be  effected,  but 
the  deposited  metals  failed  to 
adhere  firmly  to  their  base.  This 
difficulty,  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  new-found  art  in  the 
yery  hour  of  its  birth,  was  over- 
come by  the  discovery  made  by  a 
Birmingham  surgeon,  Mr.  John 
Wright,  that  by  the  use  of  the 
cyanides  of  gold  and  silver  in 
electro-plating  a  thick,  firm,  and 
permanently  adhesive  deposit 
could  be  obtained.  This  discovery 
was  communicated  to  the  Messrs. 
Elkington,  was  tested  and  estab- 
lished by  them,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated in  a  new  patent  which  they 
took  out.  ^ow,  however,  a  fresh 
obstacle  arose.  Science  had  tri- 
umphed; the  means  of  effecting 
the  desired  object  were  at  the 
command  of  the  inventors,  their 
right  to  the  use  of  their  means 
was  legally  secured;  but  money 
was  wanting  to  bring  the  inven- 
tion into  practical  use,  and  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
hand-plating  trade  and  the  preju- 
dice of  the  public,  who  were  slow 
to  believe  that  a  film  of  gold  and 
silver  deposited  upon  another 
metal  could  be  anything  more 
than  a  piece  of  scientific  legerde- 
main. Afr.  George  Elkington  had 
been  brought  into  business  rela- 
tions with  Josiah  Mason,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  Mason  might 


consent  to  risk  the  necessary^ 
capital  in  the  new  business.  His 
conjecture  was  well  founded. 
Mason  examined  the  process,  be- 
came satisfied  of  its  capabilities, 
entered  into  partnership  with 
the  Elkingtons,  and  immediately 
poured  a  stream  of  capital  into 
the  new  business.  This  connec- 
tion began  in  1844,  and  it  lasted 
until  1856,  just  before  the  death 
of  Mr.  (George  Elkington.  At 
first  Mason  intended  to  be  merely 
the  capitalist  of  the  concern, — a 
kind  of  sleeping  partner.  But 
this  decirion  was  in  a  short  time 
necessarily  changed.  Originally 
the  patentees  of  this  new  process 
intended  only  to  grant  licenses  to 
work  it.  19'obody,  however,  would 
take  out  licenses.  So  great  was 
the  distrust,  and  so  powerful  the 
resistance,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  patent  might  lapse  before 
coming  into  considerable  use; 
Mason  pondered  the  matter,  and 
saw  clearly  enough  what  must  be 
done  to  make  electro-plating  a 
success.  If  the  trade  would  not 
take  out  licenses  to  use  the  pro- 
cess, then  the  patentees  must 
fight  the  platers,  turn  manufac- 
turers, and  prove  by  practical 
illustration  that  the  new  process 
was  destined  to  supplant  and 
finally  to  supersede  and  to  destroy 
the  cumbrous  methods  of  hand- 
plating.  No  sooner  had  Mason's 
active  mind  arrived  at  this  condn- 
sion  than  he  set  to  work  to  realise 
it.  He  determined  to  strike  a 
great  blow,  and  to  make  a  power- 
ful impression.  So  he  planned 
and  erected  the  great  works  and 
show-rooms  of  the  firm  in  Bir- 
mingham, for  the  production  of 
table  ornaments  and  works  of  art 
in  electro-plate.  At  the  same 
time  he  estabhshed  large  works 
for  the  manu&cture  of  spoons  and 
forks,  knowing,  as  he  shrewdly 
said,  that  the  reputation  as  well  as 
the  solid  profit  of  the  enterprise 
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onut  rest  upon  articles  capable  of 
being  made  by  the  handred  thou- 
flandy  and  requisite  for  common 
household  use.  Everybody  in 
Birmingham  at  that  time  won- 
dered at  the  colossal  edifice  which 
was  rising  in  Westall-street,  and 
people  wise  in  their  own  con- 
ceit foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  capi- 
talist who  had  undertaken  to  boild 
it.  Some  of  them  went  so  iar  as 
to  warn  Mason  of  the  enormous 
I088  he  wsfi  incurring.  'I  cer- 
tainly,' he  wrote  to  a  Mend,  *  had 
no  idea  that  I  could  receive  so 
much  good  advice  from  people  I 
scarcely  knew  even  by  name.' 
Counsel  of  this  kind,  by  no  means 
disinterested,  amused  and  stimu- 
lated him.  He  never  had  lost 
money  by  the  bold  and  prudent 
employment  of  his  means,  and  he 
was  not  going  to  lose  it  now.  His 
ceply  to  his  would-be  friends  was 
to  push  on  the  factory  and  show- 
Tooms,  to  open  places  of  business 
in  London  and  Liverpool,  to  send 
oat  agents  all  over  the  country,  to 
engage  the  best  workmen  and  the 
most  competent  artists,  and  in 
doing  all  this  to  pour  out  his 
money  as  freely  as  if  it  were  water. 
It  took  years  of  labour,  severe  and 
anxious,  to  attain  the  great  result 
which  Mason  had  foreseen;  but 
intelligence,  courage,  and  enter- 
prise at  last  had  their  certain  re- 
ward. By  degrees  a  great  busi- 
ness was  built  up ;  and  finally  the 
Hyde  Park  Exhibition  of  1851 
gave  Elkington  &  Mason  the  de- 
ffired  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
their  triumph,  and  of  establishing 
a  position  foreseen  by  both  of 
them  firom  the  outset,  and  from 
which  their  house  has  ever  since 
continued  to  advance.  No  more 
honourable  chapter  could  be  writ- 
ten in  the  history  of  British  in- 
dustry than  a  narrative  of  the 
creation  and  the  development  of 
the  electro-plating  trade;  and  in 
any  such   narrative    the    record 
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must  be  conspicuous  of  Mason's 
foresight,  his  tenacity  of  purpose, 
his  courage  in  meeting  difficulties, 
and  his  infinite  resource  in  over- 
coming them. 

Besides  these  main  occupations 
— ^pen-making  and  electro-plating 
— Mason  from  time  to  time  ea- 
gaged  in  others  of  great  magni- 
tude. For  example,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Elkington,  he  es- 
tablished copper-smelting  works 
at  Pembrey  in  South  Wales ;  and 
he  and  his  partner  also  began  the 
manufacture  of  indiarubber  rings. 
At  one  period  Mason  was  strongly 
tempted  to  enter  into  partnership 
with  the  great  manufacturer  of 
ordnance,  Herr  Krupp,  of  Essen, 
from  whom  he  purchased  impor- 
tant improvements  in  pen-making 
machinery  at  a  cost  of  something 
like  10,000Z.,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  gigantic  works 
now  under  Herr  Krupp's  direc- 
tion. Late  in  life  he  engaged  on 
a  large  scale  in  nickelnsmelting, 
importing  for  that  purpose  vast 
quantities  of  ore  from  New  Cale- 
donia, and  in  this  enterprise  he 
embarked  a  capital  which  in  it- 
self constituted  a  handsome  for- 
tune. Indirectly  he  was  con- 
cerned in  other  businesses;  and 
as  a  further  occupation,  as  well 
as  a  means  of  investment,  he 
largely  speculated  in  building 
land  in  and  near  Birmingham. 
Wherever,  indeed,  money  was  to 
be  made  by  bold  and  sagacious 
ventures — always,  however,  under 
his  own  control,  for  he  would 
have  no  foreign  speculations,  or 
any  dealings  with  stocks  and 
shares — Mason  was  prepared  to 
make  the  venture  and  to  reap  the 
harvest.  Thus  by  degrees — ^for  his 
was  not  a  quick  success — he  ac- 
cumulated the  wealth  which 
enabled  him  to  undertake  the 
works  of  benevolence  imperish- 
ably  associated  with  his  name. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
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poeed  that  Mason  was  a  million- 
aire. Though  he  gave  away  nearly 
half  a  million  in  his  lifetime,  this 
constituted  almost  the  full  extent 
of  his  wealth.  He  reserved  to 
himself  only  such  a  proportion  as, 
in  his  judgment,  would  enable 
him  to  live  on  a  scale  of  befitting 
comfort,  would  make  provision 
for  those — relatives  and  others — 
whom  he  considered  to  have  claims 
upon  him,  and  would  leave  some- 
thing (how  much  is  as  yet  unde- 
termined) for  the  college  which 
to  his  latest  hour  was  constantly 
in  his  thoughts. 

We  have  thus  far  se^n  how  Sir 
Josiah  Mason  began  life,  and  how 
he  made  his  money.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  idea  he  had  formed 
of  duty,  and  the  use  to  which  he 
devoted  his  wealth.  First,  as  to 
his  views  of  duty.  From  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  Mason  regarded 
himself  rather  as  a  steward  of  his 
means  than  as  an  actual  possessor. 
The  writer  has  often  heard  him 
tell  how,  in  times  when  he  was 
comparatively  a  poor  man,  he 
used  to  form  plans  for  the  dis- 
posal of  money  for  the  benefit  of 
the  helpless,  and  how  time  after 
time  he  discussed  with  his  wife — 
and  always  with  her  strong  ap- 
proval— the  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence which  passed  through  his 
mind.  It  was  this  fixed  idea  that 
led  him  to  the  contemplation  of 
great  works  of  an  individual  cha- 
racter, rather  than  to  the  general 
diflFusion  of  his  gifts  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  charity.  He 
liked,  in  fact,  to  do  his  work  him- 
self, and  to  see  that  it  was  really 
done  in  his  own  way ;  and  he  felt 
that,  in  order  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, he  must  carry  out  his  un- 
dertakings while  he  continued  in 
full  health  and  vigour,  and  that 
he' must  also  be  content  to  divest 
himself  of  the  funds  requisite  for 
his  purposes.  Wben  friends  oc- 
casionally hinted  that  pretty  near- 


ly half  a  million  was  a  great  sum 
to  put  out  of  his  own  control,  he 
would  reply  with  a  kindly  smile 
and  a  homely  proverb,  *  You  can*t 
eat  your  cake  and  have  it'  His 
enjoyment  consisted  in  doing  that 
which  he  wanted  to  do,  and  there- 
fore it  cost  him  no  effort  to  give 
up  the  money.  Such  was  Mason's 
view  of  duty.  His  conception  of 
the  kind  of  charitable  work  which 
it  was  best  for  him  to  do  was 
equally  clear.  All  through  life 
he  had  felt  a  particular  concern 
for  the  aged  and  for  little  chil- 
dren. When  a  mere  boy  himself 
he  gave  up  much  of  his  own 
freedom  to  attend  upon  a  crippled 
brother,  and  the  same  kind  of 
sympathy  manifested  itself  steadi- 
ly in  later  life.  So  far  back  as 
1858  he  made  an  actual  com- 
mencement of  his  beneficent  un- 
dertakings by  founding  at  Erding- 
ton,  the  village  where  he  lived, 
almshouses  for  thirty  aged  women 
and  an  orphanage  for  fifty  girls. 
This  was  done  so  quietly  that 
outside  the  village  scarcely  any 
one  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
There  were  no  newspaper  para- 
graphs, no  appeal  for  subscrip- 
tions, no  committee  of  manage- 
ment, no  parade  of  any  kind. 
Josisdi  Mason  built  the  necessary 
dwellings  and  provided  the  neces- 
sary funds,  selected  the  persons 
to  be  admitted,  and  managed  the 
joint  institutions  for  himself. 
Many  men  would  have  thought 
it  enough  to  assume  the  care  and 
charge  of  a  family  of  eighty  peo- 
ple; but  Mason's  notions  grew 
rapidly  with  the  active  exercise 
of  benevolence,  and  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  orphanage  was 
much  too  small  to  realise  his 
ideal  of  what  it  should  be.  Hav- 
ing settled  this  point,  he  thought 
for  a  time  of  taking  the  public 
into  his  councils,  and  of  asking 
for  help  in  the  establishment  of 
a  larger  orphanage.     With  this 
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Tiew,  he  nought  interviews  with 
some  of  the   clergy  in  Biiming- 
luun,  and  offered  to  start  an  or- 
phanage fund  with  a  donation  of 
100,000/.,  on  condition  that  the 
rest  of  the  money  required  should 
he  provided  by  subscription.  But 
difficulties   aroee,   chiefly  on  re- 
ligious gronnds.      Mason   would 
have   no    creeds   or    catechisms 
taught   in    his  institution.     He 
described  himself  as  *  a  Christian 
nnattached/  and  he  desired  that 
while  the    children  received  in- 
fitrnction  in  the  principles  of  re- 
]igi<m,  they  should  not  be  trained 
in  the  belief  of  particular  churches 
or  sects.     The  clergy  and  others 
whom  he  consulted  did  not  see 
tiieir  way  to  work  with  him  on 
these  lines,  and  so  the  scheme  of 
s  public  orphanage  was  given  up. 
Then  Mason  set  to  work  to  do 
the  thing  in  his  own  way.     Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  19  th  of  Sep- 
tember 1860,  he  quietly  laid  the 
&Bt  stone  of  the  new  orphanage 
at  Erdington,  and  for  eight  years 
be  patiently  and  steadily  continued 
ihe  work,  until  the  vast  building 
was    finished,    by    which    time 
(1868)  he  had  expended  60,000/. 
upon  it.     Then,  by  a  de^d  exe- 
euted  in  August  1868,  he  trans- 
fored  the  edifice,  together  with 
an  endowment  in  land  and  build- 
ings, valued  at   200,000/.,  to  a 
body  of  seven  trustees,  to  whom, 
after  his  death,  the  Town  Council 
of  Birmingham  were  empowered 
to  add  seven  other  official  trustees 
by  election,  the  founder  himself, 
during  his  life,  retaining  the  posi- 
tion of  bailiff  of  the  trust     Since 
the  date  above  mentioned,  the 
orphanage  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  new  dormitories, 
a  schoolroom,  and  a  dininghall, 
erected  in  1874.     It  is  now  capar 
ble  of  receiving  three  hundred 
girls,  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys, 
and   fifty  infants.     This   noble 
foandation  is  limited  by  no  re- 


striction of  locality,  class,  or  creed; 
it  is  open  to  all  children  born  in 
wedlock ;  the  sole  claim  to  admis- 
sion being  the  necessity  of  the 
applicant,  the  only  limitation  the 
capacity  of  the  building  and  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  trus- 
tees To  the  last  hours  of  his 
active  life,  the  orphanage  was  the 
object  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason's  pecu- 
liar and  incessant  affection.  He 
visited  it  daily,  supervised  every 
detail  of  its  management,  was 
known  to  every  child  in  it,  re- 
membered and  knew  them  all  by 
name,  and  was  regarded  by  all  as 
a  father  as  well  as  a  benefactor. 
Nothing  could  be  more  touching 
than  to  see  the  little  ones  run  up 
to  him  for  a  caress,  slipping  their 
tiny  hands  with  loving  trust  into 
his  hand,  or  receiving  from  him  a 
kindly  pat  on  the  head ;  nothing 
could  be  more  simply  beautiful 
than  to  witness  the  pleasure  which 
their  affection  inspired  in  him. 
He  will  be  mourned  by  these 
poor  orphans  as  the  only  father 
many  of  them  ever  knew. 

While  providing  for.  so  large  a 
number  of  orphan  children  in  his 
greater  institution.  Sir  Josiah 
Mason  did  not  abandon  the  smaller 
foundation  he  had  previously 
established.  On  the  contrary,  he 
enlarged  his  almshouses  for  wo- 
men at  Erdington;  and  he  con- 
verted the  smaller  orphanage  in- 
to a  home  for  servants  who  had 
been  sent  out  from  the  main 
foundation,  and  who  might  require 
a  place  of  retreat  when  temporarily 
disabled,  or  a  home  while  seeking 
for  new  situations. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  the  orphanage  that  the 
honour  of  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred on  the  founder.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  at  that  time  Prime 
Minister,  and,  a  statement  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  act  of  large- 
hearted  and  open-handed  benefi- 
cence having  been  laid  before  him. 
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he  received  her  Majesty's  com- 
mands to  offer  to  Mr.  Mason  this 
honourahle  distinction,  and  letters 
patent  for  this  purpose  passed  the 
Great  Seal  on  iN'ovember  30, 1872. 
By  special  and  most  thoughtful 
permission  of  the  Queen,  in  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Mason's  advanced 
age  and  the  state  of  his  health  at 
the  time,  the  ceremonies  of  per- 
sonal knighthood  and  of  presenta- 
tion at  Court  were  dispensed  with. 
We  now  come  to  the  third,  and 
in  some  respects  the  greatest,  of 
Sir  Josiah  Mason's  foundations : 
that  which  entitles  him  to  rank 
with  the  promoters  of  learning,  as 
the  orphanage  does  with  the  dis- 
pensers of  charity.  This  important 
work  is  the  Scientific  College, 
given  to  Birmingham  complete  in 
huilding,  finishing,  and  endow- 
ment, at  a  cost  of  not  less  than 
180,000?.,  and  still  further  to  be 
enriched  by  the  posthumous  bene- 
faction of  its  founder.  The  plan 
of  the  college  was  resolved  upon 
about  1868,  and  the  foundation 
deed  was  prepared  in  1870.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the 
Mortmain  Act,  that  twelve  months 
should  elapse  after  the  signature  of 
the  deed  before  the  conveyance  to 
trustees  could  be  finally  effected. 
When  the  trustees  were  appointed, 
a  long  period  was  necesisarily  oc- 
cupied in  preparing  the  actual 
building  plsuis,  for  which  purpose 
Mr.  Cousins,  the  architect  se- 
lected, visited  all  the  principal 
science  colleges  in  this  country 
and  in  Qermany.  These  prepara- 
tions being  at  last  complete,  Sir 
Josiah  Mason  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  building  on  his 
eightieth  birthday^  the  23d  of 
February  1875.  The  address  he 
then  delivered  contains  so  much 
interesting  autobiographical  mat- 
ter, and  so  clearly  indicates  the 
intention  and  the  motive  of  the 
founder  and  the  scope  of  his  work. 


that  it  is  deserving  of  reproductioa 
as  an  historical  record  which  some 
day  will  possess  a  special  value : 

'  Itisamatterof  deep  satLsfieu^tion 
to  me  that  at  my  advanced  age  I 
am  still  in  possession  of  sufficient 
health  and  strength  to  allow  me 
to  take  this  personal  share  in  com- 
mencing the  work  I  have  so  much 
at  heart;  it  fills  my  mind  with 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good ; 
and  if  it  should  please  Him  to 
allow  me  to  see  the  completion 
of  the  building  which  we  have 
just  begun,  I  shall  be  content  to 
depart  with  the  confident  belief 
that  others,  rightly  appreciating 
my  design,  will  carry  out  the 
scheme  of  the  college  in  the 
spirit  in  which  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  begin  it.  This  work, 
gentlemen,  has  been  long  in  my 
mind ;  for  I  have  always  felt  the 
importance  of  providing  enlarged 
means  of  scientific  instruction  on 
the  scale  required  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  this  town  and  district,  and 
upon  terms  which  render  it  easily 
available  by  persons  of  all  classea, 
even  the  very  humblest  Theexperi- 
ence  of  my  own  life  has  long  since 
satisfied  me  on  this  point.  When 
I  was  a  young  man — it  is  so  long 
ago  that,  while  still  living  in  this 
generation,  I  can  recall  the  memo- 
ries of  a  time  long  past — ^there 
were  no  means  of  scientific  teach- 
ing open  to  the  artisan  classes  of 
our  manufacturing  towns;  and 
those  who,  like  myself,  would 
gladly  have  benefited  by  them 
were  compelled  to  plod  our  weary 
way  under  disadvantages  and 
through  difficulties  of  which  the 
young  men  of  this  day  can  foim 
no  adequate  idea.  Schools  at 
that  time  were  few  and  poor,  there 
were  no  institutions  of  popular 
teaching,  no  evening  claisses  to 
which  youths  might  go  after  their 
day's  work  was  ended.  What- 
ever I  learned  I  had  to  teach  my- 
self in  the  intervals  of  laborious 
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and  piecariooB  occupationSy  fint 
ftt  Klddenninsier,  my  birthplace, 
and  late?  in  Birmingham^  the 
home  of  my  adoption  and  the 
place  in  which  sixty  years  of  my 
life  have  been  spent.  At  Kidder- 
minster^ as  a  youth,  I  worked  at 
a  Tarie^  of  trades — baking,  shop- 
keeping,  carpet  -  weaving,  and 
others.  When  I  came  to  Bir- 
mingham, in  my  twentieth  year, 
I  was  first  connected  with  one  of 
the  then  staple  trades  of  the  town, 
the  gilt-toy  making,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  ten  years  of  hard  work 
and  heavy  disappointment  that 
I  found  the  position  that  Provi- 
dence had  destined  for  me.  At 
thirty  years  of  age,  with  twenty 
pounds  of  savings  as  my  whole 
fbrtone,  I  was  brought  into  asso- 
ciation with  one  of  the  most 
honourable,  industrious,  and  in- 
genious of  men,  Mr.  Samuel  Har- 
rison, the  inventor  of  split-rings, 
whom  I  served  for  a  time,  and  to 
whose  business,  on  his  retirement^ 
I  succeeded.  Mr.  Harrison  was 
no  conmion  man ;  he  was  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  whom  he  assisted 
in  many  of  his  philosophical  ex- 
periments, and  for  whom,  I  may 
mention,  as  a  matter  of  interesting 
local  history,  he  made  the  first 
steel  pen  that  ever  was  made  in 
Birmingham.  To  me  he.  was  a 
dear  and  good  friend,  whose 
memory  I  have  never  ceased  to 
cherish  with  continual  afiection. 
To  the  business  I  received  from 
him  I  afterwards  added  the  trade 
of  steel-pen  making,  which  I  have 
now  followed  for  more  than  forty- 
seven  years,  first  as  the  maker  of 
the  well-known  Perryian  pens, 
and  later  in  my  own  name,  untU 
I  have  developed  the  works  into 
the  largest  pen  factory  in  the 
whole  world ;  though  I  ought  to 
say  that  the  building  in  which 
they  are  now  conducted  no 
longer  belongs  to  me,  but  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  trustees  of 


this  college  as  part  of  their  endow- 
ment, so  that  I  am  now  the  tenant 
of  my  own  foundation.  This 
business  and  that  of  the  split-ring 
making  were  my  sole  occupations 
until  1840,  when  accident  brought 
me  into  close  relations  with  my 
late  valued  friend  and  partner, 
Mr.  G.  R  Elkington,  who  was 
then  applying  the  great  discovery 
of  electro^eposition ;  and  through 
my  association  with  him  in  this 
undertaking  I  may  claim  a  share 
in  the  creation  of  a  form  of 
scientific  industry  which  has  so 
largely  enriched  the  town  of 
Birmingham,  and  increased  its 
fame  throughout  the  world.  To 
this  we  afterwards  added  the  es- 
tablishment of  copper-works  in 
South  Wales.  Since  the  death  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Elkington  I  have 
restricted  myself  to  my  original 
work  as  a  pen  maker  and  split- 
ring  maker,  with  an  occasional 
deviation  into  other  employments 
in  which  science  has  been  brought 
to  the  aid  of  industry.  I  mention 
these  facts  to  show  you  how  the 
means  with  which  God  has  blessed 
me  have  been  acquired,  and  to 
show  also  how  natural  it  is  that  I 
should  wish  to  devote  some  por- 
tion of  those  means  to  assist  in 
promoting  scientific  teaching,  to 
advance  the  varied  forms  of  scien- 
tific industry  with  which  through- 
out my  Birmingham  life  I  have 
been  so  closely  connected.  But 
before  I  could  take  in  hand  the 
foundation  of  this  college  I  had 
another  work  to  do.  I  had  al- 
ways had  a  great  desire  to  do  some 
deed  of  love  for  the  poor  and 
helpless,  and  therefore  my  first 
care  was  to  make  provision  for  the 
aged  and  the  orplians.  This  I 
was  enabled  to  do  by  founding 
the  orphanage  and  almshouses  at 
Erdington ;  and  this  being  done, 
I  was  at  liberty  to  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  the  project  of  the  college. 
There  were  many  difficidties  to 
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be  overcome.    Willingness  to  give 
money  will  do  much,  but  it  will 
not  do  everything.     The  site,  for 
example,  was  a  great  hindrance ; 
many  places  were  thought  of  and 
put  aside ;  others  were  sought  for, 
and  could  not  be  obtained.  At  last, 
by  the  willing  cooperation  of  my 
finend,  Mr.  Philip  Henry  Muntz, 
M.P.,  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  the 
land  upon  which  we  are  now  stand- 
ing, though  long  negotiations  were 
necessary  before  a  sufficient  extent 
could  be  secured.     These  delays, 
however,  did  not  really  do  any 
harm  to  the  scheme ;  indeed,  they 
afforded  time  for  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  plan  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  preparation  of  a  deed 
of  foundation  of  a  nature  to  give 
full   effect  to   my  wishes.     For 
this  I  must  acknowledge  my  great 
obligations  to  my  friend  and  ad- 
viser, Mr.  G.  J.  Johnson,  and  to 
other  gentlemen,  some  of  whom 
are  included  in  the  number  of  my 
trustees.     At  last,  all  difficulties 
being  overcome,  and  the  plans  for 
the  college  being  settled,  we  are 
assembled  to  witness    the  com- 
mencement of  the  building  which 
I  have  undertaken  to  erect  as  the 
future   home  of  the  foundation, 
and  before  long  I  hope  to  see  the 
first  body  of  students   collected 
within  its  walls.    The  scheme  of 
the  coUege,  as  most  of  you  know, 
is  a  large  one,  and  I  have  sought 
to  make  it  as  liberal  as  possible  in 
the  character  and  extent  of  the 
teaching,  the  system  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  mode  and  the  terms 
of  admission.     Whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  scien- 
tific industry  and  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  art,  especially  as  applied 
to  manufactures,  the  trustees  will 
be  able  to  teach ;  they  may  also, 
by  a  provision  subsequent  to  the 
original  deed,  afford  facilities  for 
medical  instruction;  and,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  address 
read  by  the  Deputy-Mayor,  they 


are  authorised,  and,  indeed,   en- 
joined, to  revise  the  scheme  of 
instruction  from  time  to  time,  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements 
of  the  district  in  future  years,  as 
well  as  to  the  present  time.     It 
is  not  my  desire  to  set  up  an  in- 
stitution in  rivalry  of  any  other 
now  existing,  but  to  provide  the 
means    of  carrying  further  and 
completing  the  teaching  now  given 
in  other  scientific  institutions,  and 
in  the  evening  classes  now  so 
numerous  in   the  town   and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  especially  in 
connection  with  the  Midland  In- 
stitute,  which  has  already  con- 
ferred so  much  benefit  upon  large 
numbers  of  students,  and  which  I 
am  glad  to  see  represented  here 
to-day.     My  wish  is,  in  short,  to 
give  all  classes  in  Birmingham,  in 
Kidderminster,  and  in  the  dis- 
trict generally,  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  in  the  capital  of  the  Mid- 
land district  their  scientific  studies 
as  completely  and  thoroughly  as 
they  can  be  prosecuted  in  the 
great  science  schools  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  Continent;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  in  this  way  alone 
— by  the  acquirement  of  sound, 
extensive,  and  practical  scientific 
knowledge — can  England  hope  to 
maintain  her  position  as  the  chief 
manufacturing  centre  of  the  world. 
I  have  great,  and  I  believe  well- 
founded,  hope  for  the  future  of 
this  foundation.    I  look  forward 
to  its  class-rooms  and  lecture-halls 
being  filled  with  a  succession  of 
earnest  and  intelligent  students, 
willing  not  only  to  learn  all  that 
can  be  taught,  but  in  their  turn 
to  communicate  their  knowledge 
to  others,  and  to  apply  it  to  use- 
ful purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.    It  is  in  this  expec- 
tation that  I  have  done  my  part, 
thankful    to  Qod  that   He  has 
given  me  the  means  and  the  will 
to  do  it;  hoping  that  from  this 
place  many  original  and    bene- 
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fidal  discoveries  may  proceed; 
trtiBting  that  I,  who  have  never 
been  blessed  with  children  of  my 
own,  may  yet  in  these  students 
leave  behind  me  an  intelligent, 
earnest,  industrious,  and  truth- 
loving  and  truth-seeking  progeny 
for  generations  to  come.' 

The  hope  and  confidence  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  Josiah  Mason  in 
the  address  above  quoted  have 
been  already  verified  to  a  great 
extent  The  capacity  of  the  col- 
lie, for  example,  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  leading  institutions  of  the 
same  kind,  and  in  some  respects 
it  is  superior.  The  site  aUotted 
to  it  occupies  rather  more  than  an 
acre,  having  a  frontage  of  149 
feet  to  one  of  the  principal  streets 
of  Birmingham,  and  129  ft.  to 
another.  Of  this  area  about 
2250  square  yards  are  now  covered 
with  buildings  of  a  stately  charac- 
ter, Gothic  in  design,  and  admir- 
able in  arrangement.  There  are 
three  large  lecture^theatres,  nu- 
merous class-rooms,  workshops, 
museums,  a  series  of  chemical 
laboratories  of  singular  complete- 
ness ;  a  fine  library,  already  con- 
taining nearly  seven  thousand 
volumes  of  standard  books  in  all 
departments  of  science;  and  a 
noble  examination-hall,  which  is 
used  for  meetings  and  for  general 
assemblies  in  connection  with  the 
college.  By  the  liberality  of  the 
trustees,  a  home  has  been  found 
in  the  building  for  the  Birming- 
ham Natural  History  and  Micro- 
scopical Society,  the  Philosophical 
Society^  and  the  HistoriccJ  So- 
ciety; so  that  the  college  has 
already  become  a  centre  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  town.  The 
professoriate,  extended  consider- 
ably since  the  opening,  now  in- 
cludes chairs  of  mathematics, 
chemistry,  biology,  physics,  metal- 
lurgy, engineering  and  mining, 
geology,  physiolc^,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Engluh,  French,  and  Ger- 


man; and  to  these  the  truBtees 
are  empowered  to  add  instruction 
in  medical  subjects,  and  in  draw- 
ing, and  indeed  in  whatever  else 
may  be  required  to  make  the 
scheme  of  education  complete. 
The  number  of  students  is  also 
satisfactory,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  having  entered,  though 
the  college  was  opened  only  in 
February  1880,  and  though  only 
the  scientific  chairs  were  filled 
during  the  terms  for  that  year. 
Considering  that  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  began  with  fifteen 
students,  the  namber  attending  at 
Mason's  must  bo  regarded  as  a 
great  success.  The  entries  for  the 
next  autumn  term  are  expected 
to  be  much  larger;  and  there 
seems  reason  to  hope  for  the 
speedy  realisation  of  the  founder's 
expectation  as  to  the  hundreds  of 
young  men  who  will  throng  the 
class-rooms  of  the  institution. 
Something  should  be  said  of  the 
principle  upon  which  the  college 
is  based.  This  is  one  of  absolute 
freedom.  The  trustees,  it  is  true, 
must  be  *  Protestants  and  laymen' 
— this  the  founder,  by  deed,  de- 
clares to  be  fundamental — but  this 
is  the  only  restriction  imposed. 
As  to  teachers  or  students,  there 
is  no  limitation  of  birthplace  or 
creed,  nor  are  the  students  limited 
as  to  sex;  women  are  admitted 
just  as  freely  as  men,  and  no  dif- 
ference whatever  is  made  in  the 
treatment  or  the  instruction  of  the 
sexes.  Whoever  can  teach  may 
be  employed  at  Mason  College ; 
whoever  cares  to  learn  may  enter 
there,  upon  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  If  the  progress  thus 
begun  is  continued,  we  may  look 
forward,  before  many  years  have 
passed,  to  the  college  becoming 
the  parent  and  the  centre  of  a 
Midland  University.  This  ultimate 
destiny  was  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  founder  and  of  his  advisers ; 
and  as  regards  buildings,  teaching 
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staff,  capacity  of  extensioDi  and 
the  liberality  of  its  endowments, 
the  college  is  well  fitted  to  aim 
at  the  measure  of  growth  required 
to  fit  it  for  such  a  distinction. 

Having  now  broadly  sketched 
the  work  accomplished  by  Six 
Josiah  Mason,  we  may  properly 
conclude  by  offering  some  esti- 
mate of  the  character  and  the 
personal  qualities  of  a  man  of 
whom  not  Birmingham  only,  but 
England,  may  well  count  as 
amongst  the  most  honourable  and 
the  most  useful  of  their  citizens. 
Sir  Josiah  Mason  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  man  of  mark.  He  was 
one  who,  had  he  been  differently 
placed  and  trained,  might  have 
shaped  the  institutions  of  a  nation. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  say  this  of 
a  man  known  so  little,  even  to  his 
own  townsfolk;  yet  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  will  admit  the 
truth  of  a  judgment  which  ascribes 
to  him  the  high  qualities  of  lead- 
ership and  statesmanship,  though 
obscured  by  the  defects  of  early 
training,  and  limited  by  the  ab- 
sence of  wider  opportunity.  He 
had,  to  begin  with,  a  strong, 
powerful,  almost  irresistible  will. 
That  which  he  wanted  he  would 
have,  and  in  a  great  measure  he 
did  have.  It  was  useless  to  argue 
with  him  when  his  mind  was 
clearly  set  upon  a  particular  object. 
It  might  be  a  small,  seemingly 
even  a  trivial,  matter  of  business ; 
it  might  be  a  i-egulation  of  his 
own  life,  or  the  lives  of  those 
about  him  ;  it  might  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  industrial  enter- 
prise, or  it  might  be  the  slow  and 
careful  shaping  of  some  great 
scheme  of  beneficence.  But  what- 
ever it  was,  the  rule  applied  in  all 
cases,  and  with  equal  force.  The 
tiunk  of  an  elephant,  naturalists 
tell  us,  can  be  so  guided  in  its 
force  as  to  pick  up  a  pin  or  to  rend 
an  oak.  So  it  was  with  Mason, 
little  or  great,  all  objects  and 


purposes  came  within  the  range 
of  his  powerful  will ;  and  whoever 
and  whatever  opposed,  he  surely 
conquered  in  the  end.  Not  ths^ 
he  was  blindly  obstinate,  or  un- 
willing to  take  counsel.  Given  a 
real  comprehension  of  his  plans^ 
and  willingness  to  help  them,  and 
he  was  eager  to  obtain  the  best 
advice  and  assistance  he'  could. 
This  was  shown  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  college,  in  regard  to 
which  he  sought  the  concurr^ce 
of  experts  in  such  matters,  and 
left  the  working  out  of  the  plan 
to  them,  content  that  his  own 
main  purpose  should  be  fulfilled* 
Another  great  quality  which  he 
possessed — ^very  helpful  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  will — was 
absolute  patience.  He  knew  how 
to  wait.  If  the  thing  in  hand 
could  not  be  done  this  year,  it 
might  be  done  next  year ;  if  the 
means  immediately  available  were 
not  adequate,  he  quietly  went  on 
storing  up  the  requisite  strength. 
With  patience  there  went  close  in 
union  a  wonderful  perseverance. 
Mason  was  remarkably  tenacious. 
He  held  firm  to  his  purpose,  and 
worked  it  out  with  never-ceasing 
vigilance  and  energy.  He  had 
also  self-control,  the  quality  which 
enables  men  to  control  others ; 
and  he  had  further  that  rare  gift^ 
— one  which  is  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  great  purposes^ 
— ^that  of  seeing,  as  if  by  instinct, 
what  was  possible  and  what  was 
outside  reasonable  range.  As  in- 
ventor, as  organiser,  as  a  condu(>- 
tor  of  a  great  business,  as  a  founder 
of  great  institutions,  this  saved 
him  firom  dissipating  his  energies, 
kept  him  clear  from  the  pursuit  of 
mere  crotchets,  guarded  him  from 
that  fruitless  labour  of  beating  the 
air,  in  which  so  many  men  lose 
their  time,  their  means,  and  their 
influence.  He  had  fancies,  no 
doubt  some  of  them  curious  ones ; 
he  was  touched  now  and  then 
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with  'isms'  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other; but  these  never  crossed 
the  boundary-line  of  practical  life. 
When  that  was  reached  his  haid| 
keen,  clear^  and  strong  common 
sense  always  asserted  the  mastery, 
and  firmly  put  aside  ereiy  distract^ 
hgiBflaeB^  and  eveiy  disturbing 
force. 

These,  then,  were  the  distinc- 
tive  notes  of  Mason's  character — 
resoluteness  of  will,  patience,  self- 
eontzol,  marvellous  energy,  quick, 
keen,  and  almost  unerring  insight. 
These  developed  in  him  a  faculty 
of  oiganisation  rarely  excelled,  a 
contempt  of  difficulties,  and  a 
fertility  of  resource,  the  depth  and 
variety  of  which  often  surprised 
those  who  knew  him  best.  By 
the  exercise  of  such  qualities^  too, 
he  supplied  the  defects  of  educa- 
tion. Thoogh  he  never  read  very 
much,  he  knew  more  than  many 
men  who  have  been  sedulous 
book-students.  He  went^  indeed, 
to  the  sources  of  books,  and  read 
men  instead.  When  an  expert 
in  any  subject  had  laid  his  plans 
before  Mason,  or  had  disclosed 
to  him  the  results  of  long  inquiiy, 
he  found  that  Mason  knew  as 
much  of  it  as  he  did.  The  man- 
ner of  restating  the  knowledge 
might  be  quaint^  or  even  awk- 
ward; but  the  knowledge  itself 
had  been  thoroughly  mastered 
and  assimilated,  and,  so  to  speak, 
had  been  stored  for  fhture  use. 
How  did  he  apply  it?  In  the 
first  place,  unquestionably  to 
money-getting.  He  had  a  keen 
delight  in  miOdng  a  good  bazgain, 
and  it  was  hard  to  make  with  him 
a  bargain  that  was  not  good  for 
himself.  Even  sixpence  had  its 
value  in  his  eyes,  and  it  was 
pleasante^and  more  valued  if  he 
had  acquired  it  by  his  own  per- 
sonal skill  than  if  it  had  come  in 
a  mere  ordinary  course  of  profit. 
He  delighted  also  in  great  enter- 
prises, where  the  prospective  gains 


were  balanced  by  the  attendant 
risks.  Though  careful  in  an  ex- 
treme degree — not  penurious,  for 
he  was  never  sordid  in  small 
things,  nor  was  he  ever  a  miser — 
he  would  pour  into  some  new 
enterprise  thousands  after  thou- 
sands, even  though  to  casual 
observers  it  might  seem  that  the 
money  was  running  into  a  quick- 
sand. But  he  knew  where  the 
bottom  was,  and  he  had  the 
courage  and  the  skill  to  go  on 
until  he  found  it;  and  then  he 
slowly  built  up  a  great  success 
upon  the  seemingly  shifty  founda- 
tion. But  when  the  success  had 
come,  and  when  the  wealth  was 
acquired,  what  then  %  Here  the 
nobler  side  of  Mason's  character 
disclosed  itself.  The  doing  of 
tender  works  of  charity  for  the 
helpless,  the  extension  of  know- 
ledge amongst  those  willing  to 
seek  it,  these  were  his  aims,  these 
the  object  for  which  he  worked, 
and  for  which  he  desired  and 
amassed  wealth.  To '  deliver  the 
poor  that  cried,  and  the  fettherless, 
and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
him,'  this  was  one  of  his  chief 
objects  in  life.  To  'labour  for 
all  them  that  seek  learning/  this 
was  the  other.  'Sox  did  he  wait 
until  old  age  before  he  began 
these  works.  Some  people  sup- 
pose that  Mason's  gifts  were 
those  of  a  man  firom  whom  the 
world  was  slipping  away,  and  for 
whom  wealth  had  no  longer  any 
charft.  It  is  an  error  and  an  in- 
justice to  his  memory.  He  was 
always  thinking  of  the  children. 
His  early  years  were  spent,  so  &r 
as  he  could  effect  it^  in  the  care 
of  a  crippled  brother ;  in  his  ma- 
turer  years  he  began  not  only  to 
think  of  the  orphans,  but  to  pro- 
vide for  theuL  Years  and  years 
before  the  stately  building  at 
Erdington  was  reared,  he  had  an 
orphanage  and  an  almshouse  for 
aged  women  established  in  the 
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village  at  his  own  cost  and  under 
his  own  loving  care ;  and  by  de- 
grees, as  means  and  time  per- 
mitted, be  extended  this  founda- 
tion, until  it  developed  into  the 
magnificent  charity  which  will 
perpetuate  his  name  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  It  was  very  touch- 
ing to  see  him  amongst  bis  great 
family  of  children  whom  he  had 
gathered  within  sight  of  his  own 
dwelling-place.  Tbey  knew  and 
loved  him  as  their  second  father ; 
and  he  knew  all  of  them,  and 
loved  them  as  if  they  had  been 
his  own.  There  was  a  pathetic 
tremor  in  bis  voice  when  he  spoke 
of  them.  He  felt  that  they  be- 
longed to  him;  and  they,  in  turn, 
recognised  the  relationship,  and 
gave  him  their  confidence  and 
affection.  From  the  moment  it 
was  begun,  down  to  the  closing 
hours  of  conscious  work,  the 
orphanage  had  his  love;  and  a 
pure,  and  tender,  and  very  noble 
love  it  was.  In  a  different  sense 
his  college  shared  this  feeling: 
it  was  the  object  of  his  pride 
and  his  hopes.  He  felt  that  in 
founding  it  he  had  given  proof  of 
a  solid  and  earnest  love  of  learn- 
ing ;  that  in  endowing  it  he  had 
put  learning  within  the  reach  of 


all;  that  in  the  wise  ordination 
of  its  administrative  scheme  he 
had  secured  the  fulfilment  of  his 
desire,  and  the  continuance  of  a 
healthy  and  growing  life  for  his 
foundation.  That  which  he  did 
not  feel  so  much,  bat  which  those 
associated  with  him  recognised  as 
one  of  the  noblest  features  of  his 
beneficence,  was  that,  with  sin- 
gular self-abnegation,  he  had  in 
his  lifetime  divested  himself  of 
the  control  of  the  vast  sums 
expended  upon  his  institutions. 
Many  men  will  bequeath  money 
in  great  amounts,  others  wiU  spend 
it  freely,  so  that  they  may  retain 
the  power  of  administration  dur- 
ing their  lives;  Mason  simply 
conceived  his  plans,  sought  out 
the  persons  whom  he  coidd  trust 
with  the  conduct  of  them,  and 
then,  with  both  hands,  gave  away 
his  wealth  beyond  all  power  of 
recalL  The  very  house  he  lived 
in  belonged  to  the  orphanage,  and 
he  paid  rent  for  it  as  an  ordinary 
tenant.  His  manufactory,  while 
he  remained  in  business,  was  the 
property  of  his  college  trustees,  and 
this  also  he  rented  at  the  price  it 
would  bring  fairly  in  the  market. 
This  one  feu^t  stamps  the  genuine 
unselfishness  of  his  character. 
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Thebs  are  many  charmiiig  senti- 
HkfiixtB  connected  -with  clanBhip, 
toid  it  cannot  be  denied  that  union 
in  families  is  delightful  to  witness; 
\rat  of  eTen  snch  good  things  as 
t^Qse  one  may  x>088ibly  have  a 
litUe  too  much.  So,  at  leasts 
thought  young  Hugh  Lestrange 
▼ben  his  grandfather  affection- 
atelj  intimated  to  him  that  the 
family  of  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  he  the  eldest  bachelor  repre- 
sentatiye,  unanimously  considered 
it  his  plain  and  ohyious  duty  to 
many  his  cousin  Pauline.  Hugh's 
^jGs^her  had  been  dead  some  fiye 
years,  and  his  great-uncle*s  grand- 
son, Pauline's  father,  had  fallen 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  for 
the  branch  of  the  Lestrange  family 
to  which  she  belonged  was  of 
French  nationality,  and  had  but 
recently  migrated  across  the  water. 
There  had  been  a  family  conclave, 
whereat  it  had  been  resolved  and 
carried  mm.  con.  that  the  com- 
mon interests,  pecuniary  and  other- 
wise, of  the  house  of  Lestrange, 
would  be  materially  advanced  by 
the  matrimonial  union  of  the  two 
young  people.  The  result  of  this 
important  conference  being  duly 
communicated  to  Hugh  by  his 
grandfather,  and  to  PauUne  by 
her  mother,  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  both  cousins  would 
jegBod  the  alliance  in  the  same 
light  as  their  seniors,  and  enact 
their  respective  parts  with  willing 
concurrence.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
Pauline  was  concerned,  there 
oould  be  nothing  unusual  or  des- 
potic to  her  in  this  parental  ar- 
rangement of  her  future;  for  her 
French  education  and  surround- 


ings had  accustomed  her  to  the 
idea  of  family  arbitration  in  matri- 
monial affairs,  and  she  was  not, 
as  are  English  girls,  familiar  with 
the  notion  of  maidenly  independ- 
ence. She  received  the  news  of 
the  proposed  union  with  calm  ac- 
quiescence; her  cousin  HugueSi 
as  she  called  him,  was  not  likely 
to  prove  an  unkind  husband,  and 
she  was  content  to  let  matters 
drift  quietly  to  the  desired  con- 
summation. Not  so,  however,  the 
bridegroom  -  elect.  Hugh  Le- 
strange felt  that  a  distinct  and  de- 
liberate injury  had  been  done  to 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  resent  it 
But  being  a  young  fellow  of  amia- 
ble nature,  hating  arguments,  and 
dreading  open  rupture,  he  confined 
the  expression  of  his  dissatisfac- 
tion to  a  few  words  of  mild  re- 
monstrance, secretly  determining 
the  while  so  to  conduct  his  part 
of  the  affair  as  to  demonstrate 
unmistakably  alike  to  Pauline's 
mother  and  to  the  young  girl  her- 
self his  utter  inability  to  enter  in- 
to the  spirit  of  the  new  character 
allotted  to  him. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  neces- 
sary proposal  should  be  made, 
and  the  courtship  inaugurated  at 
a  certain  country  house  to  which, 
during  the  hunting  season,  both 
parties  had  been  invited.  Paul- 
ine had  but  lately  quitted  her 
school  in  Paris,  Hugh  had  not 
long  left  Oxford,  and  some  years 
had  elapsed  since  their  last  meet- 
ing. Under  such  circumstances 
this  renewal  of  old  ties  with  a 
new  intent  was  regarded  by  the 
family  confederation  as  an  event 
of  critical  interest 
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On  the  eyening  of  the  day 
which  witnessed  tiie  arrival  at 
Shireton  Manor  of  Madame  Le- 
strange  and  her  daughter,  Hugh 
was  deputed  to  conduct  Pauline 
to  dinner ;  and  as  the  two  cousins 
placed  themselves  side  by  side  at 
the  table,  many  inquiring  and 
speculative  glances  were  turned 
towards  them  by  those  of  the 
guests  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  secret.  Indeed,  they  were  a 
couple  any  family  might  have 
been  proud  to  escort  bo  the  altar. 
The  young  man,  now  in  his  twen- 
ty-fifth year,  was  tall,  bearded, 
stalwart,  and  fair-faced ;  Pauline, 
thoroughly  French  in  feature  and 
complexion,  was  yet  not  mean  of 
stature ;  and  though  the  national 
petulant  and  impulsive  tempera- 
ment showed  itself  in  the  curves 
of  her  lips,  the  truthful  steadfEust- 
ness  of  her  brown  eyes  stood  spon- 
sor for  a  heart  that  was  not  empty 
of  English  blood.  What  a  pity  it 
was  that,  being  so  handsome  a 
couple,  and  carrying  with  them 
the  good  wishes  of  all  their  mutual 
relatives,  and  a  fine  inheritance  to 
boot,  they  could  not  find  each 
other  charming  !  But  Fate  will 
have  her  way.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  that  critical  dinner, 
young  Lestrange,  meditating  on 
his  wrongs,  was  unsociable,  mono- 
syllabic, and  unpleasant.  Pauline, 
disposed  at  first  to  accept  with 
affability  such  afiectionate  ad- 
vances as  her  cousin  might  make, 
when  she  perceived  that  none 
were  vouchsafed,  assumed  a  frosty 
reserve,  and  stood  aloof  on  her  dig- 
nity. During  two  hours — five 
courses  and  dessert — the  pair  sat 
side  by  side,  prim,  morose,  and 
mutually  uncivil ;  and  when  the 
hostess  rose,  a  thorough  misliking 
had  been  established.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing confirmed  the  opinion  each 
had  formed  of  the  other.  The  ice 
froze  harder  and  harder  over  the 


hearts  of  both ;  and  before  Paul- 
ine retired  for  the  night,  she  dis- 
burdened her  mind  to  her  mother 
in  voluble  French,  very  much  af- 
ter the  following  fashion : 

*  Mamma,  it  is  perfectly  useless 
to  tell  me  to  many  Hugues ;  he 
is  altogether  odious  and  insnp* 
portable.  As  for  him,  he  hates 
me ;  that  you  must  all  have  seen 
plainly  enough*  He  hardly  spoke 
two  words  to  me  all  dinner-time ; 
and  directly  he  saw  me  go  to  the 
piano,  he  went  off  to  the  smoking- 
room  with  Captain  LovelL  He 
thinks  himself  too  good  for  me^ 
no  doubt;  you  can  see  how 
abominably  conceited  he  is  by 
the  contemptuous  way  in  which 
he  looked  at  everybody,  and  by  his 
air  of  ill-bred  reserve.' 

'  But,  Pauline  dearest,'  pleaded 
Madame  Lestrange,  deeply  cha- 
grined, 'suppose  all  this  anse^ 
from  shyness  on  his  parti  Be- 
member,  his  position  is  rather  a 
difficult  one;  and  a  young  man 
brought  up  in  English  ways,  as 
he  has  been,  may  feel  more  em- 
barrassed  than  would  a  French- 
man under  similar  circumstances.' 

'Awkwardness  is  not  charm- 
ing,' returned  Pauline; '  and  a  shy 
man  is  hardly  better  than  a  rude 
one.  However,  I  will  give  him 
another  chance  to-morrow;  but 
if  he  is  not  nicer  at  breakfast  and 
luncheon  than  he  has  Aiown  him- 
self at  dinner,  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him.  He  ia  not 
the  only  husband  to  be  had  in  the 
world,  I  suppose ;  and  I  am  but 
eighteen  after  all,  and  just  as  good- 
looking  as  other  girls.  Good- 
night, dear  mamma.'  And  with 
a  parting  kiss  and  a  satisfied 
glance  in  the  mirror,  Pauline 
passed  light-hearted  to  her  cham- 
ber. 

But  next  day  things  wore  no 
better  an  aspect,  and  mademoi- 
selle's second  denunciation  of  her 
intended  spouse  vfras  unequivocal 
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•nd  deeisiYe.  Hugh,  on  liis  part, 
saw  nuMon  to  congiatulate  him- 
nlf  on  the  ooone  he  had  adopted, 
and  when  he  quitted  the  emoking- 
room  at  midnight,  he  had  accepted 
a  fnend's  invitation  to  leave  Shiie- 
ton  Manor  on  the  morrow^  for 
more  congenial  joys  elaewheie. 

*  Certainly/  said  this   lecalci- 
tant  yonng  man,  as  he  extin* 
goished  his  candle,  *  I  have  acted 
wisely  in  getting  out  of  this  bnsi- 
ncBBL    I  d^oold  have  been  miser- 
able for  life  if  I  had  given  in. 
What  a  monstrous  thing  it  is  in 
this  century  for  a  man's  relatives 
to  take  on  themselyee  the  disposal 
of  his  liberty  in  such  an  outrage- 
ous way  as  this !     Pauline  is  the 
last  gid  in  the  world  to  suit  me, 
with  her  prim  affectation  of  coy- 
ness and  her    ridiculous  air  of 
peHie  rdns,     I  believe  she  has  not 
an    idea    in    her    mind — these 
FieDchrbred  young  women  never 
have— and  she  doesn't  know  how 
to  be  nataral  and  sociable  and 
sympatiietic.    Whenever  my  time 
does  come  to  turn  Benedidc,  my 
wife  shall  be  just  as  unlike  ma* 
demoiBelle  ma  cousint  as  possible.' 
So  there  was  an  end  of  this 
nuMt  excellent  match,  to  the  in- 
fiiute  disgust^  vexation,  and  dis- 
may of  the    intriguing   parties. 
Hugh  communicated  to  his  giand- 
iather  in  respectful  terms,  but 
with  firm  Iftpieesions,  his  absolute 
i^ragnance  to  the  proposed  alli- 
iocei  and  his  unalterable  resolu- 
tion to  undergo   the  worst  that 
might  happen  rather  than  subndt 
^  it.    And  Pauline  declared  with 
unmense  fervour  that  rather  than. 
P^vfiorm  her  share  in  the  contract 
^  would  be  cut  in  pieces  or 
l><DiBd  alive.     In  the  tsJo/^  of  such 
obsUdfis  no  more  could  be  done^ 
*Qd  after  sundry  futile  reproaches 
^  laments  the  fiunily  scheme 
^  abandoned.     Hugh  was  ad- 
mitted to  be   a  free  man,  and 
^^^dame  Lestrange  began  to  turn 


her  thoughts  to   the  pursuit  of 
some  other  eligible  ^r^». 

But  the  cousins,  however  widely 
separated  from  a  matrimonitd 
point  of  view,  were  cousins  still, 
and  the  unavoidable  fetilure  of 
mutually  cherished  hopes  could 
not  be  permitted  to  effect  an  es- 
trangement between  the  two 
branches  of  the  fiimily.  Early  in 
the  spring  Pauline  and  her  mother 
reappeared  in  London,  and  thither 
also  came  her  only  brother  Jacques, 
but  recently  emancipated  firom  the 
bonds  of  Alma  Mater.  Now  Jacques 
was  the  chosen  particular  Mend 
of  his  cousin  Hugh,  and  although, 
being  the  younger  man,  he  had 
entered  the  University  later,  they 
had  during  more  than  a  year  been 
fellow-students  at  the  same  Hall, 
and  inseparable  allies  in  all  the 
pursuits  and  interests  of  college 
life.  Therefore,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  town,  Jacques 
sought  out  Ms  cousin,  and  within 
half  an  hour  of  their  meeting  the 
younger  Lestrange  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  details  of  the  fietmily 
machinations  and  the  fiasco  con- 
sequent thereupon. 

'I  heard  something  about  the 
affair  &om  home,'  said  Jacques, 
'  bat  in  such  a  vague  way  that  I 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  How- 
ever, we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  the  thing  now,  and 
I  suppose  you  won't  let  it  make 
any  difference  to  you.  Are  you 
going  to  Lady  Leigh's  on  Thurs- 

« Upon  my  word,'  answered 
Hugh  meditatively, '  I  don't  know. 
I  was  going,  but  I  hear  Pauline 
and  your  mother  will  be  there, 
and  that  seems  awkward,  doesn't 

itf 

<My  good  fellow,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  eui 
us  on  account  of  this  untoward 
afi&ur  1  You  will  have  everybody 
gossiping  about  the  thing  if  you 
behave  so  ridiculously,  and  you 
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may  injure  PauUne's  chances  in  a 
way  you  don't  think  of.  Why 
should  people  know  there  has 
been  anything  contemplated  be- 
tween you?  All  sorts  of  tales 
will  be  told,  a  hundred  times 
worse,  every  one  of  them,  than 
the  truth ;  and  nobody  need  guess 
anything  at  all  if  only  you  /con- 
duct yourself  rationally  and  in  a 
natural  manner.  And  really  I 
cannot  see  why  you  should  dis- 
like meeting  Pauline.  There  has 
been  no  regular  quarrel  between 
yoD,  no  jilting  or  jealousy,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind ;  it  was  a  sim- 
ple mutual  dissent  from  certain 
views  entertained  for  you  by  older 
people  who  ought  to  have  been 
wiser.  Besides,  it  all  happened 
four  months  ago,  and  the  entire 
scheme  has  been  dropped.  Were 
I  you,  I  would  not  only  go  to 
Lady  Leigh's  ball,  but  I  would 
dance  with  Pauline,  just  to  show 
friendliness  and  a  disposition  to 
put  things  back  on  the  old  foot- 
ing.' 

This  discussion  ended  as  Jacques 
wished.  Hugh  promised  not  to 
absent  himself  from  the  ball  in 
question,  and  he  kept  to  his  word. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  balls  of 
the  season,  and  was  well  attended. 
Pauline  seemed  to  be  a  great 
success,  and  danced  unweariedly. 
But  shortly  after  supper,  as  Hugh, 
having  handed  his  last  partner  to 
her  seat,  stood  idle  a  moment  by 
a  doorway,  his  surprise  was  great 
at  being  lightly  tapped  on  the 
arm  by  Pauline'^  fan,  and  hearing 
her  say,  as  though  echoing  her 
brother's  advice, 

^When  are  you  going  to  ask 
me  to  dance,  cousin  Hugues  ?  I 
have  just  this  waltz  free  if  you 
like.'  Then  in  lower  tones,  '  Do 
not  seem  to  avoid  me;  there  is 
no  need  for  us  to  be  strangers  to 
each  other  on  account  of  what  has 
occurred.  People  will  notice  it, 
mamma  saycu' 


What  could  Hugh  do  1   Impoa- 
sible    to    refuse;    and,    besides^ 
whether  he  danced  with  her  now 
or  not  mattered  nothing;    their 
engagement  had    been   formally 
nullified,  and  no  attentions  he 
might  pay  her  could  be  misinter- 
preted.    After  all,  too,  she  was  a 
handsome  girl,  and   supportable 
enough  as  a  mere    cousin.      A 
cousin  may  be  tolerated  and  even 
danced  with  very  agreeably,  pro- 
vided one  is  not  expected  to  make 
her  one's  companion  for  life.     So 
Hugh  resolved  to  be   pleasant. 
Perhaps,   indeed,    poor  girl,  he 
owed  her  some  amends  for  lus 
part  in  the  recent  failure  of  the 
family  plot;  at  any   rate,  they 
stood  now  in  no  false  light  to- 
gether, and  there  was  therefore 
no  reason  for  observing  constraint 
or  reserve  in  his  manner  towards 
her.     And  so  the  next  minute  the 
young  man's  arm  was  round  Paul- 
ine's waist,  and  the    pair  were 
whirling  together  amicably  down 
the  room. 

They  paused  at  length  by  a 
conservatory,  and  Hugh  found  his 
partner  a  seat  beneath  a  tall  tree- 
fern. 

'  What  a  splendid  waltzer  yon 
are  !'  he  said  graciously.  *•  Did 
they  teach  you  that  in  Paris  V 

She  answered  pleasantly,  with 
a  manner  so  unaffected,  and  a 
smile  so  bright,  that  Htigh  recall- 
ed with  wonderment  the  stiff 
primness  which  had  characteriBed 
her  every  gesture  and  word  when 
last  they  met.  How,  he  asked 
himself,  could  four  short  months 
have  brought  about  so  striking  a 
difference  % 

Their  talk  flowed  gaily  on,  for 
Hugh  melted  and  warmed  under 
the  influence  of  his  companion's 
gracious  manner;  until  Pauline, 
being  in  request  for  another  dance, 
dismissed  her  cousin  with  a  part- 
ing intimation  that  she  hoped 
to  meet  him  the  following  even- 
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hg  at  the   bouse  of  a  matnal 
fiend. 

'We  shall  be  there  early/  said 
she,  -with  an  ingenaous  air.     *  If 
you  hke  to  come  by  ten  o'clock  I 
can'give  yon  the  ficst  quadrille.' 

Hugh  went  home  bewildered ; 
and,  entering  his  room  in  the  gray 
morning  twiHght,  threw  himself 
into  an  easy  chair,  and  meditated 
there  till  sunrise. 

What !  This  girl,  so  mindless,  so 
wordless,  so  prudish,  so  unsympa- 
thetic,  whom  a  mistaken  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  kinship  would 
have  forced  upon  him  as  a  wife, 
had  suddenly  changed  her  whole 
natnie,  and  become  genial,  frank, 
intelligent,  charming !  Hugh  could 
make  nothing  of  the  mystery.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  too 
must  have  appeared  to  Pauline 
that  night  under  a  new  and  very 
different  aspect  from  that  present- 
ed by  the  gruff  and  »unamiable 
young  man  who  had  been  offered 
her  for  a  husband.  Let  that  have 
been  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  not 
on  record  that  Mademoiselle  Le- 
strange  made  any  observation  of 
this  latter  kind  to  her  mother. 

Lady  Leigh's  ball  was  but  the 
first  of  a  goodly  number  of  dances 
and  '  at  homes'  at  which  the 
cousins  were  destined  to  meet. 
Hugh  told  himself  that  to  attempt 
avoiding  such  meetings  would  be 
childish  and  affected;  and  that, 
moreover,  as  Pauline  showed  no 
evidence  of  embarrassment  or  an- 
noyance in  his  presence,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  most  natural  and 
perfect  gaiety  of  speech  and  man- 
ner, he  ought  not  to  consider  him- 
self an  obstacle  to  her  enjoyment. 

One  circumstance  only  began, 
little  by  little,  to  disturb  the 
peaceful  equanimity  of  Hugh's 
eiustence.  There  was  a  certain 
Colonel  Spiers  Gordon,  a  tall 
handsome  officer  of  the  Hussars, 
with  whom  Pauline  danced  much, 
who  lode  often  beside  her  in  the 


Park,  and  whose  presence  at 
Madame  Lestrange's  afternoon  tea 
was  not  infrequent.  It  was,  Hugh 
admitted  to  himself,  supremely 
ridiculous  to  ieel  annoyed  by  such 
paltry  incidents  as  these ;  for  the 
Colonel  was  a  man  of  the  best 
reputation  personally,  and  his 
pedigree  and  fortune  were  all  that 
Mayfiair  could  desire.  Hugh  ex- 
amined his  mind  deeply  on  the 
subject,  and  found  there  nothing 
to  account  for  the  incipient  mis- 
trust and  discomfort  which  this 
acquaintance  caused  him.  Paul- 
ine was  his  cousin  certainly,  but 
in  the  third  degree  only,  and  his 
interest  in  her  welfare  was  com- 
paratively remote  and  of  a  merely 
friendly  character.  Doubtless  his 
uneasiness  arose  from  the  incon- 
gruity presented  to  his  mind  by 
the  idea  of  a  marriage  possibly 
taking  place  between  so  young  a 
girl  and  the  Colonel ;  for  the  latter 
must  certainly  have  attained  his 
fortieth  year,  while  she  was  not 
yet  nineteen.  Hugh  had  suffi- 
cient regard  for  his  cousin  to  feel 
some  solicitude  for  her  happiness 
as  a  wife,  and  to  wish  for  her  a 
husband  at  least  more  suitable  in 
age  than  this  gallant  Hussar. 
Young  Lestrange  was  not  a  little 
comforted  at  having  thus  satisfac- 
torily solved  the  secret  of  his  dis- 
quietude. It  had  looked  at  the 
outset  so  suspiciously  like  a  latent 
flame  of  jealousy,  that  to  feel  as- 
sured of  the  harmles^ness  of  its 
true  nature  was  most  gratifying. 
To  have  been  jealous,  even  in  the 
smallest  d^ree,  would  have  im- 
plied the  existence  of  a  feeling  in 
regard  to  Pauline  which  it  was 
alMK)lutely  and  eternally  impossi- 
ble he  should  ever  entertain;  and 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  she,  on  her  part,  held 
similar  immutable  views  in  re- 
spect of  himsell 

One    brilliant    May    noontide 
Mademoiselle  Lestrange,  entering 
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the  breakfaat-ioom  on  her  retam 
from  her  morning  ride,  found  her 
mother  apparently  absorbed  in 
meditation  over  a  letter  which  lay 
open  on  a  table  at  her  elbow  be- 
side a  cup  of  untasted  chocolate. 
When  she  saw  Pauline,  she 
started  slightly,  and  refolded  her 
letter;  but,  observingher  daughter's 
eye  upon  it  as  she  did  ao,  said 
lightly, 

'  From  Colonel  Gordon,  dearest.' 

*  No  bad  news,  I  hope  V  asked 
Paulme,  in  the  same  tone,  gather- 
ing up  the  folds  of  her  habit,  and 
contemplating  the  splashes  upon 
it 

*  How  could  there  be  any  bad 
news  &om  him)'  returned  her 
mother,  with  some  surprise. 

'  Only  because  I  see  it  is  a  long 
letter ;  and  as  we  meet  him  nearly 
every  day,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive what  he  can  possibly  have 
to  write  about.' 

^  Is  it)'  said  Madame  Lestrange, 
with  peculiar  emphasis.  'Can 
you  not  imagine,  Pauline,  that 
there  may  be  some  things  a  man 
would  rather  write  than  say  )' 

<  U  he  says  it  in  writing,  I 
don't  see  much  difference,'  an- 
swered the  girl,  with  a  droll  air. 
'But  what  is.  it  he  says — or 
writes? 

With  a  smile,  Madame  Le- 
strange put  the  letter  into  her 
daughter's  hand. 

Pauline  read  it  hastily,  the  rosy 
colour  gathering  brightly  over  her 
face  and  throat;  then,  turning 
again  to  her  mother,  she  said,  in 
a  low  tremulous  tone, 

'So  he  wants  me  to  be  Ma- 
dame Spiers  Gordon.' 

'  They  caU  it  "  Mrs."  in  this 
country,'  replied  her  mother  cor- 
rectively, and  with  an  expression 
of  playfulness. 

'  Well,  mamma,  will  you  please 
say  «  No" )' 

'  No !'  echoed  Madame  Le- 
strange, astonished.     '  Surely,  my 


dearest,  you  don't  mean  to  refuse 
such  an^  offer  as  this )' 

'Why  should  I  accept  iti'  re- 
turned Pauline.  '  I  do  not  care 
for  him  as  I  ought  to  care  for  a 
husband,  and  it  would  not»  be 
right  to  say  "  Yes." ' 

'You  plunge  me  in  despair, 
Pauline ;  this  is  the  second  most 
excellent  chance  you  have  had 
within  four  months,  and  you  de- 
cline both  unconditionally.  Tell 
me,  my  child ;  is  there  any  motive 
for  this  behaviour  on  your  part  9 
Do  you — can  you  be  thinking  of 
anybody  elsef 

As  she  spoke,  Madame  Le- 
strange rose  and  took  her  daugh- 
ter's hand  caressingly  in  her  own. 
But  there  was  no  emotion  in 
Pauline's  gay  rejoinder. 

'Dear  mamma,  of  course  not. 
I  don't  want  to  marry  Colonel 
Gordon,  that's  alL  Is  it  so  very 
inexplicable )' 

'And  you  would  not  many 
Hugh  eittier;  such  a  charming 
intelligent  young  man  too,  and 
exactly  suited  to  you  in  every 
way.  Est-elle  difficUe,  cette  chire 
Pauline? 

Pauline  turned  abruptly  away, 
and  seated  herself  by  the  window. 

'I  wish  Hugues  had  always 
been  what  he  is  now,'  she  ex- 
claimed almost  fiercely. 

'  Que  dis-tu  Ik )'  cried  her  mo- 
ther, doubting  her  ears. 

'Why,  that  it  was  his  own 
fault  I  said  I  hated  him,'  con- 
tinued the  girl,  still  looking  away 
firom  her  mother;  'he  chose  to 
make  himself  rude  and  disagree- 
able, and  of  course  I  thought  him 
odious — then  /  But  ever  since  we 
have  been  here  he  has  been  quite, 
quite  different,  and  nobody  would 
suppose  he  was  the  same  man. 
There  !  I  have  said  too  much, 
but  I  couldn't  help  it.  You  must 
keep  my  secret,  mamma,  and  tell 
Colonel  Gordon  that  Pauline  is  a 
spoilt  child  and  won't  many.' 
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Madame  Lestrange  caught  her 
daughter  impulsively  in  her  arms. 

'Mj  poor  darling  child,  never 
did  I  dream  of  such  a  romance  as 
this !  Tell  me,  tell  thj  good  mo> 
ther,  thou  wouldst  not  say  '^  No" 
to  Hugues  would  he  but  ask  thee 
of  us  now  V 

Pauline  buist  into  a  shower  of 
passionate  tears. 

'  Malheureuse  enfant  1'  cried 
Madame  Lestrange, '  what  can  we 
do  for  thee  1     It  is  too  late  f 

Precisely  at  this  critical  moment 
the  door  of  the  room  was  opened, 
and  brother  Jacques  walked  in. 

'Why,'  cried  he,  standiug 
aghast,  *  mother — Pauline  I  Qu'y 
a-t-il  done  f 

*  Pauline  is  a  little  goose,'  an- 
swered madame,  with  a  tearful 
effort  at  playfulness.  'Colonel 
Ooidon  has  written  the  most 
charming  letter,  asking  my  per- 
mission to  make  her  an  offer  of 
marriage,  and  she  wOl  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  him.' 

*  Well,  that's  unlucky  for  him, 
certainly,'  rejoined  Jacques ;  *  but 
what  has  my  little  sister  got  to 
cry  about  1  Has  she,  perchance, 
been  scolded  for  wanting  to  say 
unkind  things  to  the  Colonel  f 

*0i  course  not,'  replied  his 
mother  uneasily.  '  I  told  you  she 
was  a  little  goose,  that's  all.  Now 
run  up-stairs,  Pauline,  and  change 
your  dress,  dear;  and  you,  Jacques, 
ling  for  the  luncheon-tray.' 

'Oirls  are  certainly  odd  crea- 
tures,' said  Jacques  to  himself,  as 
he  lighted  a  cigar  on  the  doorstep 
that  afternoon.  'Fancy  crying 
like  Niobe  because  somebody 
whom  one  doesn't  care  about 
wants  to  marry  one  1  What  an 
excess  of  heart !' 

He  strolled  into  the  Park,  and 
piesently  at  an  accustomed  ren- 
dezvous met  his  Mend  Hugh,  and 
forthwith  related  the  episode. 

^So  you  think  she  has  re- 
fined him  definitively  V  asked  the 
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elder  cousin  when  the  story  was 
finished. 

*  I  understand  so,  certainly. 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  by  doing 
so  she  has  greatly  vexed  my  mo- 
ther. It  was  an  excellent  pro- 
posal, you  see.' 

'  I  see  nothing  of  the  kind,'  re- 
plied Hugh,  with  some  heat. 
'Confound  Colonel  Gordon!  I 
never  liked  the  fellow  from  the 
beginning.' 

'  Sapristi !'  ejaculated  Jacques ; 
*  what  can  he  have  done  to  you  1 
He's  a  capital  fellow,  and  never 
had  a  bad  word  for  any  man.' 

Hugh  threw  away  the  cigar  he 
was  smoking. 

'  I  don't  mean  to  say  he  ever 
offended  or  injured  me  personally,' 
said  he ;  '  but  I  mean  that  I  never 
liked  his  being  so  much  with  your 
sister.  She  ought  to  marry  a 
younger  man,  Jacques.' 

*  Well,  I  daresay  she  will,'  re- 
turned Jacques  carelessly.  'Pauline 
is  a  great  favourite.  But  then, 
you  know,  the  Colonel's  position 
is  really  first-rate.' 

Hugh  turned  on  his  cousin  al- 
most wrathfuUy. 

'Can't  you  leave  the  Colonel 
alone  V  he  cried.  '  She's  said 
"No,"  and  I  suppose  there's  an 
end  of  the  thing.' 

'  My  good  Hugues,  don't  be  in 
such  a  deuce  of  a  rage  about  it» 
Upon  my  word,  if  I  didn't  know 
how  matters  stood  between  you 
and  Pauline,  I  would  swear  you 
were  jealous.' 

*  I — jealous !  what — of  Paul- 
ine !  Confound  it  all,  I've  dropped 
my  cigar  somewhere  1  Give  me  a 
light,  old  man.' 

'  Yes,'  repeated  Jacques  steadi- 
ly, looking  his  friend  full  in  the 
fkce,  as  they  paused  a  moment 
while  Hugh  kindled  a  fresh  cigar, 
'  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should 
certainly  have  thought  you  were 
jealous.  Come ;  is  it  so  1  Have 
you  betrayed  yourself]' 
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*  Look  here,  Jacques,  old  felloir/ 
«dd  Hugh,  after  a  pause  of  brief 
duiation  occupied  by  aeveral  vio- 
lent puffs  at  the  cigar,  'I  don't 
exactly  know  what  it  it  I  feel  on 
this  subject ;  and,  upon  my  honour, 
if  I  am  jealous,  you  have  found  it 
out  first.  The  fact  is,  Jacques, 
can  you  keep  a  secret  f 

*  I  can  when  if  s  necessary,'  re- 
turned his  cousin  laconically. 

'Well,  when  they  all  wanted 
me  to  marry  Pauline,  you  know, 
she  took  considerable  pains  to 
make  it  evident  to  me  that  I  didn't 
please  her,  and,  as  you  know  also, 
she  expressed  that  opinion  to  her 
mother.  In  fact,  she  was  so  extreme- 
ly distant  and  cold  and — and  un- 
affectionate,  and  put  on  such  an  air 
of  noli  me  tangere  towards  me,  that 
I  thought  her  a  very  unpleasant 
young  person,  and  was  much  re- 
lieved to  find  my  antipathy  reci- 
procated. But  the  first  time  I 
met  her  in  town — ^at  Lady  Leigh's, 
you  remember — she  was  totally 
changed — charming,  vivacious,  full 
of  smiles,  and  so  she  has  been 
ever  since.  I  have  seen  her  during 
the  last  six  weeks  under  a  pei^ 
fecdy  new  aspect,  and  perhaps, 
old  man,  if  she  hadnH  been  Paul- 
ine^ I  might  have  been  jealous  of 
the  Colonel' 

'  What  a  drama  in  two  acts  !' 
cried  Jacques.  'But  is  the  fact 
of  this  delightful  young  woman's 
identity  really  an  insuperable 
obstacle  ?  Why  not  speak  to  her, 
or  to  my  mother,  nowf 

'Speak  about  whatf  retorted 
Hugh.  *Why  should  I  go  and 
make  a  fool  of  myself?  Don't 
you  know  that  Pauline  made  up 
her  mind  long  ago  to  look  on  me 
as  a  cousin  only  1' 

'I  know  she  did — long  agoj 
cried  Jacques,  as  a  sudden  light, 
broke  in  on  him  \  '  but  why  may 
not  she  also  have  come  to  look  on 
you  in  a  new  light  f  Do  you 
know,  it  seems  possible  to   me 


that  just  such  a  change  on  her 
part  may  be  the  explanation  of 
those  otherwise  enigmatical  tears, 
and  of  a  certain  tragic  utteranee 
of  my  mother^s  which  caught  my 
ear  as  I  opened  the  door  so  oppor- 
tunely. <'  C'est  trop  tard !"  she 
said.  What  could  be  too  late  if 
not  a  tardy  repentance  on  Pauline's 
part,  and  a  futile  willingness  to 
accept  something  she  had  once  re- 
jected! Hugh,  old  man,  are  you 
really  in  earnest  this  time  1  Do 
you  really  think  you  would  be 
happy  with  my  sister  t' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Jacques,'  an- 
swered Hugh,  somewhat  agitated, 
'  I  begin  to  believe  that  I  cannot 
be  happy  without  her ;  but  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  this  confounded 
Colonel,  I  declare  I  don't  think  I 
should  ever  have  found  out  the 
true  state  of  the  case  f 

'  Then  follow  my  advice,  man, 
and  let  me  take  you  home  to  din- 
ner this  evening.  Now  is  your 
time  \  for,  judging  from  my  own 
observations  of  Miss  Pauline  and 
the  present  general  aspect  of 
affairs,  I  would  not  mind  ventur- 
ing a  considerable  sum  on  the 
successful  issue  of  an  appeal  suit. 
Only  be  sure  you  know  your  own 
mind  this  time,  for  Pauline  may 
not  be  inclined  to  let  you  off  again, 
and  you  might  find  your  last  state 
worse  than  your  first  if  another 
repentance  were  to  set  in  on  your 
part.' 

*  Don't  congratulate  me  too 
soon,  old  fellow.  Of  myself  I  am 
sure  enough,  but  of  Pauline —  Ah, 
Jacques,  perhaps  if  your  people 
and  mine  had  not  been  at  so  much 
trouble  to  bring  us  together,  we 
might  have  found  one  another 
out  and  fallen  in  love  naturally  I 
As  it  is,  you  see — ^ 

'  My  good  Hugh,  I  see  nothing 
but  a  very  logical  and  compre- 
hensible state  of  things.  Four 
months  ago,  when  you  were 
strangers,  you  chose   to  exhibit 
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yoniaelf — foigive  me — in  a  very 
mipleaaant  light;  now  Pauline 
knows  yon  better,  and  she  has 
seen  thiongh  the  fraud  you  put  on 
bflr.  Our  people  made  a  mess  of 
the  thing,  as  folks  always  do  when 
they  tiy  to  manage  the  matri- 
monial concerns  of  others.  Love 
should  be  led,  not  driven;  and 
when  my  turn  comes,  let^s  hope 
they  will  show  that  they've  leomt 
wisdom,  and  not  get  manoeuvring 
on  my  behalf  with  any  desirable 
young  person.  Well,  it's  half- 
past  six,  and  if  we  are  to  be  home 
in  time  for  dinner  we  ought  to  be 
making  tracks.' 

Later  on  that  same  eventful 
day,  in  a  remote  comer  of  Madame 
Leotnuige's    drawing-room,    over 


two  cups  of  postprandial  coffee, 
Hugh  and  Mademoiselle  Pauline 
privately  arranged  their  own  love- 
affairs  very  much  to  their  indi- 
vidual satis&ction,  and  to  the 
subsequent  joy  and  gratulation 
of  the  parties  secondarily  con- 
cerned. 

And  I  only  hope  that  the  gal- 
lant and  rejected  Colonel  found 
balm  for  his  disappointment  in 
the  reflection  that  but  for  his 
timely  intervention  two  foolish 
young  persons,  whom  Kature  had 
designed  for  each  other,  would 
probably  have  never  told  their 
love,  and  might  have  gone  on 
until  the  end  of  this  dispensation 
mistaking  the  ardour  of  Cupid's 
flame  for  the  mild  effulgence  of 
cousinly  affection.  a.  k. 
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Shb  smiled  on  me !    A  glorious  light 
Flashed  &om  her  eyes  so  blue  and  bright- 

The  light  of  happiness  and  love ; 

Yet  coyly,  for  the  lashes  wove 
A  veil  to  hide  the  flame  from  sight. 

And  she  shrank  back  from  me  in  fiight, 
Afraid  of  love,  seemed  bent  on  flight; 
Yet,  coyly  playing  with  her  glove, 
She  smiled  on  me  1 

And  I  took  courage  for  the  fight ; 

And  from  her  fear  I  drank  new  might, 
And  for  my  cause  I  boldly  strove 
In  moving  words ;  and  fiiom  above 

Oazbg  on  her,  felt  with  delight 
She  smiled  on  me ! 


AN  OBSERVATORY  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

♦ 


In  1648  a  celebrated  experiment 
was  perfonned  on  the  Puy-de- 
D6me.  Permit  me  to  direct  your 
attention  to  it,  for  it  is  closely 
connected  with  the  snbject  which 
I  wish  to  bring  before  the  readers 
of  the  Annuaire  (and  which  the 
translator  is  confident  will  interest 
the  readers  of  London  Society). 
You  are  aware  that  no  doctrine 
was  ever  defended  with  more 
tenacity  than  Aristotle's.  After 
haying  for  centuries  afforded  the 
human  mind  the  immense  satis- 
faction of  comprising  all  earthly 
knowledge  in  one  vast  synthesis, 
and  of  explaining  everything  at 
first  sight,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  look  too  closely  into 
facts,  it  had  become,  in  the  days 
of  Copernicus,  Gralileo,  and  Pascal, 
a  redoubtable  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  science.  The 
Peripaticians  (slightly  degenerated 
pupils  of  a  master  who  would  often 
have  disowned  them)  held  out  to 
the  last  against  all  innovators, 
with  a  zeal  frequently  breaking 
out  into  invective,  sometimes  even 
reaching  persecution.  In  return, 
we  must  do  these  fierce  defenders 
of  h  priori  notions  the  justice  to 
say  that  it  was  their  fierce  oppo- 
sition which  compelled  their  ad- 
versaries to  bring  forward  decisive 
proofs. 

From  earliest  antiquity  it  was 
known  that,  with  a  pump  or  a 
syringe,  water  could  be  made  to 
rise  in  a  tube  higher  than  its 
natural  level.  This  phenomenon 
received  in  the  Schools  a  very 
convenient  explanation.    The  rais- 

*  With  the  author's  authorisation,  from 
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ing  of  the  piston  tends  to  form 
beneath  it  a  vacuum  or  empty 
space.  Now,  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum ;  the  water  therefore 
mounts  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
it  One  fine  day  the  managera 
of  the  Florence  waterworks  dis- 
covered that  no  pump  could  raise 
water  higher  than  thirty-two  feet. 
They  submitted  the  case  to  Galileo  ; 
but  Galileo,  although  he  had 
shaken  off  certain  points  of  Aris- 
totle's doctrines,  remained  perfect- 
ly orthodox  in  respect  to  this. 
He  replied  that,  apparently.  Na- 
ture abhorred  a  vacuum  only  up 
to  an  elevation  of  thirty-two  feet. 
This  was  not  intended  for  a  joke. 
He  gave  that  height  the  scientific 
name  of '  La  altezza  limitissima.' 
His  disciple,  Torricelli,  taking  it 
into  his  head  to  pump  up  quite  a 
different  liquid,  namely,  quick- 
silver, saw  with  astonishment  that, 
in  that  case.  Nature's  abhorrence 
of  a  vacuum  did  not  rise  higher 
than  two  feet  and  a  half.  The 
barometer  dates  from  Torricelli. 

Pascal  repeated  these  experi- 
ments in  France.  He  made  many 
others,  in  order  to  convince  him- 
self that  the  space  above  the 
mercury  in  Torricelli's  tube  was 
really  empty.  But  to  what  con- 
clusion do  you  suppose  that  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  the 
reigning  doctrines  1  He  merely 
said  that  Nature  certainly  abhorred 
a  vacuum,  but  that  nevertheless 
she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  it. 

The  question,  you  observe,  had 
made  no  great  progress,  and  things 
might  have  remained  as  they 
were  (at  least,  for  that  powerM 
genius  who  ardently  pursued  such 
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«  variety  of  stadies),  bad  not  a 
learned  Peiipatician,  the  Hector 
of  the  College  of  Clermont-Fer- 
cand,  undertaJcen  to  avenge  Aria- 
totla  He  wrote  thereupon  a 
treatise^  Z^e  plein  du  vuide — '  The 
folness  of  empty  space' — very 
iBBolent  towards  young  Pascal, 
dedicating  it  to  the  Prince  de 
Conti:  '  Monseigneur,  Nature  is 
accused  at  the  present  day  of 
allowing  the  existence  of  empty 
q)ace.  I  undertake  to  justify  her 
in  your  Highnesses  presence.' 

Pascal,  violently  attacked  even 
in  Theses  of  Philosophy  publicly 
argued  in  the  schools  of  bis  native 
town,  set  about  the  discovery  of 
some  decisive  experiment  which 
should  settle  the  question,  even 
in  the  opinion  of  his  most  preju- 
diced adversaries.  '  I  have  thought 
of  one/  he  wrote  at  last,  in  his 
letter  of  November  15th,  1647, 
to  his  cousin,  M.  Pdrier,  of  Cler- 
mont, '  which  by  itself  will  suffice 
to  give  us  the  light  which  we  seek, 
if  it  can  be  executed  with  pre- 
cision, namely,  to  make  the  ordi< 
nary  vacuum  experiment  several 
times  in  the  same  day,  in  the 
same  tube,  with  the  same  quick- 
silver, sometimes  at  the  foot  and 
sometimes  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  at  least  500  or  600 
toises  high,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  height  of  the  quick- 
silver suspended  in  the  tube  will 
be  the  same  or  different  in  those 
two  situations.  Without  doubt 
you  already  perceive  that  this 
experiment  is  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion,  and  that,  if  it  happens  that 
the  height  of  the  quicksilver  is 
less  at  the  top  of  the  mountain 
than  at  the  bottom,  it  will  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  the  weight 
and  pressure  of  the  air  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  suspension  of  the 
quicksilver,  and  not  any  horror 
oi  a  vacuum,  since  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  air  presses  on  the  base  of  the 


mountain  than  on  its  summit, 
which  is  more  reasonable  than 
being  compelled  to  say  that  Nature 
is  more  abhorrent  of  a  vacuum  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  than  at  the 
top.' 

And  now  remark  this  passage, 
which  relates  directly  to  our  sub- 
ject: 'But,  as  great  results  are 
rarely  accomplished  without  diffi- 
culty, I  foresee  great  difficulties  in 
the  execution  of  the  present  enter- 
prise ;  for  it  requires  a  mountain 
exceedingly  high,  close  to  a  town 
possessing  an  inhabitant  capable 
of  working  out  this  test  with  the 
needful  exactitude.  For  if  the 
mountain  were  distant,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  carry  to  it  the  ves- 
sels, quicksilver,  tubes,  and  many 
other  necessary  articles,  nor  to 
undertake  these  troublesome  ex- 
peditions whenever  they  were 
required,  in  order  to  insure  calm 
and  suitable  weather  on  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  which  does  not 
happen  very  often.  And,  as  it 
is  equally  rare  to  find,  out  of 
Paris,  persons  endowed  with  those 
qualities,  and  to  select  a  locality 
presenting  those  conditions,  I 
hold  myself  especially  fortunate 
in  having  met  with  both  the  one 
and  the  other ;  since  our  town  of 
Clermont  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  mountain  of  the  Puy-de- 
D6me,  and  that  I  hope  to  obtain 
from  you  the  favour  of  kindly 
making  the  experiment  yourself . . 
I  leave  the  means  of  execution 
untouched,  because  I  well  know 
that  you  will  omit  none  of  the 
circumstances  necessary  to  perform 
it  with  precision.' 

A  considerable  time  afterwards, 
on  the  19  th  of  September  1648, 
M.  Perier  found  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  the  experiment  in 
the  presence  of  the  Pere  Bannier, 
Canon  Mounier,  MM.  De  la  Yille 
and  Begon,  Counsellors  of  the 
Cour  des  Aides,  and  Dr.  La  Porte, 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Cler- 
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mont  Schoola  We  know  every 
detail  of  the  operations.  P^rier 
procured  sixteen  pounds  of  well- 
rectified  quicksilver.  He  took 
two  glass  tubes  four  feet  long, 
hermetically  sealed  at  one  end. 
In  the  first  place,  he  ascertained 
that,  on  repeating  Torricelli*s  ex- 
periment in  town,  not  far  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  mer- 
cury in  both  tubes  stood  at  the 
same  height,  namely,  twenty-six 
inches  three  lines  and  a  half  above 
the  level  of  the  basin  into  which 
their  open  ends  were  vertically 
plunged.  Then,  confiding  one 
apparatus  to  the  P^re  ChasHn  in 
the  garden  of  the  Minimes,  with 
the  task  of  observing  it  from  time 
to  time,  he  carried  the  other  to 
the  summit  of  Puy-de-Dome, 
500  toises  higher.  The  result 
was  that  only  twenty-three  inches 
two  lines  of  quicksilver  remained 
in  the  tube.  The  drop  of  the 
quicksilver  therefore  amounted  to 
three  inches  one  line  and  a  half ; 
'  the  which,'  says  P^rier,  'ravished 
us  all  with  admiration  and  aston- 
ishment, and  took  us  so  completely 
by  surprise  that,  for  our  own  pro- 
per satisfaction,  we  resolved  to 
repeat  it.  For  this  reason  I  per- 
formed it  five  times  more,  very 
exactly,  on  different  parts  of  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  some- 
times under  cover  in  the  little 
chapel  which  stands  there,  some- 
times in  the  open  air,  having  each 
time  very  carefully  excluded  air 
ftom  the  tube.' 

What  a  triumph  for  Science  and 
for  Pascal !  The  veil  which  still 
concealed  a  portion  of  truth  was 
torn  asunder  before  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world.  Consequently 
he  exclaims  with  enthusiasm : 
'  Let  all  Aristotle's  disciples  bring 
together  the  strongest  passages  in 
their  master's  and  his  commenta- 
tors' writings,  to  explain  these 
things  by  the  horror  of  a  vacuum, 
if  they  can.     If  not,  let  them  ac- 


knowledge that  experiments  are 
the  only  true  teachers  to  follow 
in  Physical  Science ;  that  this  ex- 
periment made  on  the  mountains 
has  upset  the  universal  belief  that 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  has 
brought  to  our  knowledge  the 
fact,  henceforth  incontrovertible^ 
that  Nature  has  no  horror  of  a 
vacuum,  that  she  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  prevent  it,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  mass  of  air  is  the 
veritable  explanation  of  all  the 
effects  hitherto  attributed  to  that 
imaginary  cause.' 

But  a  spirit  like  Pascal's  could 
not  rest  satisfied  with  seizing  at 
last  a  truth  that  had  been  hidden 
so  long ;  he  must  deduce  from  it 
all  its  consequences,  without 
neglecting  a  single  one.  He  im- 
mediately saw  that  by  transport- 
ing a  barometer  from  one  place 
to  another,  even  to  the  Antipodes^ 
the  general  level  of  our  globe 
might  be  taken.  He  soon  per- 
ceived by  what  he  himself  calls 
the  continued  observation  of  the 
barometer,  that  its  height  varies 
with  the  weather  and  enables  us 
to  predict  it.  '  This  knowledge,' 
he  explicitly  states,  '  may  be  very 
useful  to  feirmers,  travellers,  &c., 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  weather  and  of 
that  which  is  to  follow  immedi- 
ately; but  not  with  what  the 
weather  will  be  three  weeks  after- 
wards.' 

After  drawingup  the  first  existing 
Table  of  mean  barometric  heights, 
he  calculated  the  weight  of  the 
Earth's  entire  atmosphere  andfound 
it  to  be  8,283,889,440,000,000,000 
pounds,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
eight  millions  of  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  (French) — a  re- 
sult a  little  less  than  the  actual 
weight;  because  Pascal,  like  New- 
ton afterwards,  employed  in  his 
calculation  a  valuation  of  the  ter- 
restial  degree  too  small  by  one 
tenth.     Such  was  the  dawn  of 
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modem  Meteorology.  You  see  it 
was  bom  on  the  Puy-de-D6me. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  Cler- 
mont, the  sight  of  this  fine  moun- 
tain, which  towers  so  high  above 
the  town,  vindly  renewed,  for  an 
instant,  all  these  glorious  souvenirs, 
but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing the  ascent  and  of  judging  for 
myself  the  difficulties  which  P^rier 
must  have  encountered.  Nothing 
whatever  was  now  remaining  on 
the  summit,  not  even  the  little 
chapel  in  which  he  made  the  ex- 
periment ;  its  last  traces  had  dis- 
appeared long  ago.  Only  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  this  mag- 
nificent peak,  commanding  such 
an  extensive  view,  in  front  of  a 
populous  and  intelligent  city,  was 
like  a  gigantic  pedestal  which 
awaited  something  to  complete 
it. 

I  witnessed,  however,  a  pheno- 
menon which  could  not  fail  to  re- 
call Meteorology  to  my  thoughts 
and  prove  that  this  Puy  might 
still  render  service  in  another 
way.  For  the  last  eighteen  months 
an  almost  continuous  drought  had 
desolated  the  district.  The  anxious 
inhabitants  had  requested  the 
Bishop  of  Clermont  to  order  pub- 
lic prayers  for  the  cessation  of 
the  calamity.  A  procession  was 
organised.  I  saw  it  descend  from 
the  heights  of  the  town  and 
majestically  wind  its  way,  under 
'  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  around 
the  spacious  Place  de  Jaude.  The 
sky  was  extremely  pure  and  clear. 
At  the  most,  very  close  to  the 
horizon,  a  few  narrow  streaks  of 
doud  were  perceptible.  All  at 
once,  out  of  this  clear  sky,  rain 
began  to  fiJl,  and  umbrellas  were 
opened  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  procession.  It  soon  ceased, 
hut  not  before  the  ground  was 
speckled  and  streaked  with  the 
dbops  that  had  fallen.  It  was 
not  until  the  following  day  that 
the  sky  became  overclouded,  and 


that-a  veritable  fall  of  rain  relieved 
the  fears  of  the  population. 

We  may  believe  that  at  the 
approach  of  a  change  of  weather, 
when  the  upper  currents  in  the 
atmosphere  reach  us  overhead,  a 
few  rare  spicules  of  ice,  precursors 
of  thicker  cirrus  clouds,  fall  from 
those  currents  here  and  there. 
These  icy  crystals  melt  in  falling, 
and  the  drops  of  water  so  formed 
are  further  increased  in  size  by 
the  addition  of  all  the  moisture 
which  they  condense  daring  their 
fall.  They  are  too  few  and  too 
far  apart  to  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  intermediate  strata  of  air; 
they  form  neither  clouds  nor  mists, 
but  merely  produce  those  few 
drops  of  rain  which  do  not  always 
reach  the  ground.  If  such  be  the 
case,  the  slight  shower  we  had  at 
the  Puy-de-Ddme  was  produced 
by  those  half-melted  spicules  of 
ice.  The  big  battalions  of  cirms 
and  cumulus  clouds  did  not  arrive 
till  afterwards,  and  then  the  nim- 
bus cloud  was  formed  beneath 
them.  The  sky  was  overcast  and 
true  rain  set  in ;  but  frequently 
it  snows  aloft  on  the  top  of  the 
Puy  while  it  rains  3600  feet  lower 
down  at  Clermont. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  only 
during  my  second  visit  that  I 
heard  speak  of  the  creation  of  a 
Meteorological  Observati^  on  the 
summit  of  the  Puy-de-Dome.  M« 
Duray,  then  Minister  of  Public 
Instmction,  at  present  Member  of 
the  Institut,  knowing  that  I  was 
at  Clermont,  wished  for  my  opin- 
ion of  the  project,  the  realisation 
of  which  was  being  ardently  in- 
sisted upon  by  a  residentprofessor^ 
M.  Alluard,  who  was  trying  to 
organise  a  veritable  agitation  in 
favour  of  his  idea.  Only,  this 
would-be  leader  had  not  a  single 
follower ;  his  whole  army  was  re- 
duced to  himself.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  applied  to  everybody — to 
the  Mayor  of  Clermont,  the  Muni- 
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cipal  Council,  the  ConseD  G^ndral, 
the  Pi^fet,  the  journals,  and  finally, 
as  a  despairmg  effort,  to  the  Min- 
ister. He  vigoiouslj  beat  his 
drum  in  every  quarter,  to  meet 
with  little  else  than  indifference, 
or  even  a  trifle  of  that  ridicule 
which,  in  France,  is  the  lot  of 
every  man  possessed  by  any  sin- 
gular, original,  unique  idea.  Not- 
withstanding which,  M.  Duruy, 
interested  by  M.  Alluard's  strong 
convictions,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
posal itself,  wished  to  know  if 
there  were  anything  in  it.  In 
order  to  satisfy  him,  I  accom- 
panied M.  Alluard  to  the  top  of 
the  Puy-de-D6me, 

It  was  the  end  of  May;  the 
weather  exceedingly  fine,  with 
only  a  very  few  clouds  in  the  sky, 
just  enough  to  bedeck  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  and  to  spot  with 
their  shadows  the  dazzling  pano- 
rama outspread  at  our  feet.  The 
eye,  after  wandering  over  the 
Limagne^  at  that  time  covered 
with  the  richest  of  harvests,  fol- 
lowed next  the  series  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  ranging  from  north  to 
south  over  five- and-twenty  leagues, 
£rom  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  or 
rather  from  Mont  Dore,  and 
stretching  beyond  Riom  and  Yol- 
vic.  I  had  never  beheld  anything 
so  beautiful,  nor  like  it.  Mean- 
while, my  learned  guide,  observ- 
ing my  emotion,  warmly  pleaded 
the  cause  he  had  at  heart. 

*  Monsieur  Tlnspecteur,*  he  be- 
gan, 'you  have  heard  Biot  and 
Begnault  declare  at  the  Academic 
that  observations  in  plenty  had 
already  been  made  on  level  ground; 
they  now  demand  that  the  study 
of  Meteorology  should  at  last  be 
made  to  commence  from  above. 
What  does  that  mean,  unless  that 
we  ought  to  establish  Observa- 
tories in  the  region  of  the  clouds  ? 
Well,  that  region  is  where  we 
now  are  1  If  bad  weather,  or  a 
tempest,  comes  on,  you  are  here 


in  the  very  midst  of  the  great 
mass  of  vapours  in  which  showers, 
hail,  and  thunder  are  fabricated. 
You  get  all  those  things,  not 
second-hand,  but  fresh  from  the 
factory.  Instead  of  making  down 
below  hypotheses  respecting  what 
IB  going  on  overhead,  here  you 
can  experimentalise  at  will  on  the 
grand  phenomena  of  Nature. 

'Heaps  of  objections  to  this 
are  urged;  you  shall  judge  of 
their  value  on  the  spot  First,  it 
is  said,  it  is  impossible  to  live  and 
habitually  reside  at  an  altitude  of 
1500  metres  without  risk  of  be- 
coming idiot  or  mad.  But  there 
are  still  more  elevated  spots  on 
the  globe  which  are  inhabited 
with  impunity  all  the  year  round. 
Anticipated  pity  is  also  expressed 
for  the  wretched  fate  of  our  ob- 
servers, who  will  be  separated  for 
whole  months  in  winter  from  the 
rest  of  the  human  race.  But  I 
shall  provide  for  that  by  taking 
as  a  resident  some  lighthouse 
keeper  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  equally  long  periods  of  isola- 
tion. And  then  the  Puy-de- 
Ddme  does  not  stand  in  a  desert. 
At  your  feet  you  behold  an  im- 
portant town,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  a  great  scientific  centre. 
That  Universitary  Palace,  which 
you  perceive  down  there,  I  mean 
to  connect  with  the  summit  of 
the  Puy  by  a  telegraphic  wire.  All 
day  long,  tod  even  all  night,  we 
shall  be  able  to  converse  with  the 
observer  in  charge.  He  will  tell 
us  what  is  passing  behind  the 
mountains;  he  will  signal  the 
storms  that  are  brewing  in  the 
distance.  It  is  precisely  this  ad- 
vantage, unique  ia  the  world 
(namely,  the  finding  of  a  'lofty 
mountain,  very  accessible,  and 
quite  close  to  a  learned  city), 
which  gave  Pascal  the  idea  of  his 
famous  experiment  Moreover, 
daring  a  great  part  of  the  year 
there  is  no  lack  of  visitors.   With- 
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out  leckoning  the  Clermont  ama- 
teur excorsionistSi  you  have  geo- 
logistsy  botanists,  and  curioas  in- 
qnireia  of  every  sort  and  species. 
Bat  they  find  nothing  to  eat  and 
drink.  Very  well,  tibat  shall  be 
remedied.  Henceforth  there  will 
he  a  roof  to  shelter  them — a 
lestanrant,  if  you  like.  How  is 
it  that  the  good  folks  of  Clermont 
do  not  perceive  that  I  am  about 
to  bring  them  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional tourists  every  year?  They 
pretend,  too,  that  my  Observatory 
will  be  carried  away  by  the  winds ; 
apropos  to  which,  be  careful  how 
you  walk,  if  you  please,  for  it  is 
blowing  a  gale.  But  I  will  have* 
walls  three,  six,  or  nine  feet  thick 
if  needs  be,  and  I  will  shelter  the 
buildings  in  this  slight  hollow. 
They  say  I  shall  be  short  of  ma- 
terials ;  but  here  they  are  upon 
the  spot  The  mountain  will 
supply  stone ;  and  here,  close  by, 
is  the  l(^id-de-la-Poule,  an  extinct 
volcano,  which  formerly  vomited 
streams  of  lava,  and  now  will 
furnish  excellent  pozzolana.  Be  - 
sides,  was  there  not  once  here  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Barnabas  f 
You  are  standing  exactly  on  the 
site.  True,  not  a  trace  of  it  is 
left,  but  it  lasted  four  centuries. 
Why  cannot  our  builders  do  at 
present  what  was  done  in  the 
middle  ages )  Finally,  their  clos- 
ing argument  is  to  refer  me  to  the 
Oovemment  on  the  question  of 
public  utility.  Be  it  so;  I  beg 
M.  Duruy's  support;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  Clermont,  the  Depart- 
ment, which  will  firdt  reap  the 
benefit  of  my  enterprise.  They, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
loosen  their  purse-strings.' 

Those  purse-strings,  alas,  were 
not  unfastened  by  M.  Alluard's 
eloquence.  Bat,  I  confess,  his 
pleading  touched  me.  Before 
this  magnificent  spectacle,  which 
has  nothing  like  it  in  the  world, 
unless   it  be  a  few  sites  in  vol- 


canic Italy,  or  rather  a  district 
of  the  Moon  beheld  through  a 
powerful  telescope ;  within  sight 
of  the  neighbouring  plateau  where 
Geigovia  once  was,  and  where 
Caesar  was  beaten,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  by  an  Auvergnat 
chief;  standing  on  that  other 
scientific  battle-field  where  Pascal, 
also  an  Auvergnat,  obtained  his 
first  victory  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  ;  beholding  at  my  feet  that 
grand  city  crowned  by  Museums, 
Academies,  Schools,  Lyc^es, 
Faculties,  and  close  to  me  the 
clouds,  whose  study  on  the  spot 
must  at  last  be  undertaken, — I 
allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded. 
On  reaching  Clermont,  I  wrote, 
one  after  the  other,  a  couple  of 
letters  to  the  Minister,  asking  him 
to  promote  the  erection  of  a 
Meteorological  Observatory  on  the 
Puy-de-Ddme,  on  the  very  spot 
where  Pascal  made  his  celebrated 
experiment,  and  also  to  confide  its 
direction  to  the  savani  who  had 
conceived  the  idea,  and  had  strain- 
ed every  nerve  to  realise  it. 

Those  letters,  which  the  Minis- 
ter thought  good  to  publish  in 
the  Journal  Officidj  produced  an 
immediate  effect.  No  man,  you 
know,  is  a  prophet  in  his  own 
country.  M.  Alluard  had  long  ex- 
perienced proofs  of  that  sad  truth. 
But  when  people  saw  a  stranger  to 
the  province  proclaim  the  idea  to  be 
excellent,  useful  to  Science,  glori- 
ous for  Auvergne,  the  complexion 
of  affairs  completely  changed. 
The  Municipal  Council  consented 
to  take  the  project  into  serious 
consideration,  had  estimates  made, 
and  voted  50,000  francs.  The 
Conseil  G^n^ral  did  as  much ;  the 
Minister  undertook  all  the  rest. 
Indifference,  even  ironical  remarks, 
were  succeeded  by  a  general  out- 
burst of  favour.  M.  Alluard  had 
the  rare  good  fortune  to  person- 
ally preside  over  the  realisation 
of  his  project. 
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But  in  this  case  the  lion's  share 
fell  to  'the  unforeseen/  which 
share  alone  largely  recompensed 
Auyergne  for  the  intelligent  sacri- 
fices it  had  made.  While  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  new  Oh- 
servatory  they  discovered — guess 
what ! — those  of  a  vast  Gkdlo-Eo- 
man  temple,  built  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  at  an  altitude  of  1500 
metres.  An  iuscription  on  a  mar- 
ble slab  proved  its  dedication  to 
the  god  Mercury.  In  the  middle 
of  its  facade,  which  is  not  less 
than  230  English  feet  long,  was 
found  a  sort  of  base,  a  pedestal, 
on  which  doubtless  stood  the 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  deity, 
described  by  Pliny  as  surpassing 
in  magnitude  even  the  Colossus 
of  Ehodes,  and  which  therefore 
could  only  have  been  carried 
piecemeal  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  there  put  together. 
But  a  bronze  colossus  is  almost 
as  valuable  as  silver  coin,  and  it 
was  too  tempting  a  booty  not  to 
have  been  carried  off  by  the  bar- 
barians who  repeatedly  ravaged 
GauL 

But  the  Qallo-Eoman  pilgrim- 
ages to  this  temple  of  Mercury  had 
other  objects  besides  religion.  At 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountain,  in 
the  lovely  valley  of  Koyat,  was 
an  ezceUent  hot  spring,  over  which 
the  Eomans  built  baths,  fresh 
portions  of  which  are  daily  dis- 
covered. All  this  antique  pro- 
sperity, the  splendid  temple,  the 
baths,  the  hot  springs  themselves, 
had  disappeared ;  they  had  been 
stamped  out  by  barbarian  feet. 
All  had  been  buried,  forgotten 
for  centuries,  when  the  Cur^  of 
Eoyat,  going  the  rounds  of  his 
parish  in  winter  some  forty  years 
ago,  remarked  a  spot  where  the 
snowmelted  very  rapidly,  although 
elsewhere  it  covered  the  valley 
for  weeks  together.  This  singu- 
larity could  only  be  caused  by  the 
existence  of  a  warm  spring  whose 


heat  reached  the  euiiace,  although 
itself  was  choked  up  and  obliter' 
ated.  The  Gur6  had  excavations 
made,  and  Eoyat's  salutary  waters 
again  reached  the  light  of  day. 
They  are  now  frequented  as  in 
bygone  times,  and  have  lost  no- 
thmg  either  of  their  temperature 
or  their  efficiency. 

We  have  recently  learnt  to  what 
elements  the  action  of  these  waters 
is  attributable.  M.  Truchot  dis- 
covered in  them  lithine,  an  alkali 
everywhere  else  uncommon,  and 
reputed  to  be  particularly  benefi- 
cial in  affections  of  arthritic 
origin.  The  cause  of  the  fertility 
of  the  Limagne,  sustained  during 
twenty  or  thirty  centuries,  is  also 
known.  The  same  chemist  found 
in  abundance  the  phosphates  pe- 
culiar to  volcanic  soils;  while 
another  Professor  of  the  same 
Faculty,  M.  Julien,  explained  how 
the  glaciers  of  the  central  plateau 
have  gradually  demolished  the 
volcanoes  of  the  pliocene  period, 
and  have  carried  far  away  their 
broken  remains,  over  which  the 
much  more  recent  volcanoes  of  the 
chain  of  Puys  have  spread  their 
erupted  matter  and  their  streams 
of  lava. 

Since  Meteorology  is  the  lead- 
ing subject  of  the  present  Notice, 
we  will  not  forget  that  this  cen* 
tral  plateau  of  Auvergne  marks 
precisely  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  different  climates  which  share 
France  between  them,  converting 
it  into  so  varied  a  country.  It 
presents  the  first  culminating 
points  which  the  Continent  op- 
poses to  tempests  arriving  from 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  there  that  one 
ought  to  place  oneself  in  order  to 
study  the  grand  movements  of  the 
European  atmosphere.  The  oreo- 
graphy  of  France  clearly  suggested 
its  importance,  and  M.  AUuard's 
great  merit  is  to  have  been  the 
first  to  understand  it. 

On  making  a  second  ascent  in 
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May  1879,  instead  of  the  brilliant 
sky  which  favoured  the  first  J  found 
the  snow  still  unmelted  on  the 
sommit,  and  I  had  to  climb  the 
last  slopes  through  a  cold  and 
heavy  doud.  I  thus  became 
acquainted  with  a  medium  tra- 
yeraed  by  few  mortals  except 
aeronauts,  and  they  travel  together 
with  the  cloud  through  which 
they  pass  vertically,  instead  of 
receiving  it,  as  I  did,  full  in  the 
face,  with  a  velocity  of  twenty 
leagues  an  hour,  producing  very 
peculiar  sensations.  I  was  enabled , 
however,  to  witness  the  formation 
on  my  clothes  of  spicules  of  ice 
by  r^ular  and  geometrical  crys- 
tallisation. 

The  Establishment  on  the  Puy- 
de*Ddme  consists  of  the  Observa- 
tion Tower,  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  mocmtain,  and  a  habitation 
further  on,  built  in  a  depression 
of  the  ground,  under  shelter  from 
the  N.  and  N.W.  winds.  They 
communicate  by  a  subterranean 
tunnel.  Both  constructions  are 
sufficiently  solid  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse of  the  strongest  gales.  A 
branch  building  has  been  organised 
near  Clermont,  1100  metres 
lower  down,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  The 
horizontal  distance  between  the 
two  stations  is  about  six  miles. 
It  communicates  with  the  Obser- 
vatory on  the  Puy  by  a  tele- 
grapluc  wire,  and  receives  eveiy 
three  hours  the  meteorological 
results  noted  on  the  summit 

If  it  be  permitted  to  me,  while 
concluding,  to  offer  a  counsel  to 
my  readers,  I  would  say  to  them, 
Do  you  wish,  when  your  holiday 
time  arrives,  to  make  a  picturesque 
excursion,  to  refresh  your  recollec- 
tions of  our  past  histoiy,  and  also 
to  invigorate  your  bodily  frame  at 
one  of  OUT  best  sources  of  health 
and  well-being  t  Do  as  our  Gallo- 
£oman  ancestors  did :  go  to  the 
hot  springs  of  Eoyat.    But  do  not 


confine  yourself  to  the  charming 
sites  of  the  valley ;  devote  a  few 
favourable  days  to  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  can  be 
made  with  scarcely  any  fatigue. 
And,  first,  ascend  the  Puy-de- 
D6me.  The  path  is  easy.  M. 
Alluard  has  found  and  repaired 
the  Koman  road  which  led  from 
Boyat  or  from  Clermont  to  the 
temple  of  Mercury.  There  you 
will  enjoy  one  of  the  finest  pano- 
ramas in  the  world ;  and  you  will 
find  united  under  your  eyes  monu- 
ments which  marvellously  charac- 
terise the  three  grand  epochs  of 
our  histoiy:  the  temple  of  the 
Bomanised  divinity  of  the  Gallic 
tribes;  the  foundations  of  the 
chapel,  which  recalls  the  Cru- 
sades, first  preached  at  Clermont ; 
and  M.  Alluard's  modem  Obser- 
vatory. At  the  Kid-de-la*Poule, 
at  the  Fuy-de-Pariou,  you  will 
pick  up  pumice-stones,  scoriae,  and 
clinkers  like  those  from  a  gigantic 
forge,  volcanic  bombs  of  all  dimen- 
sions, flattened  by  their  fall,  and 
still  retaining  the  same  sort  of 
tail  as  a  mass  of  fused  glass  ex- 
tracted from  a  crucible.  A  little 
further  off,  on  the  plateau  of  Ger- 
govia,  you  will  find  sous  bearing 
the  effigy  of  the  Gallic  horse  or 
fragments  of  the  clasps  that  fas- 
tened Boman  shoulder-belts.  You 
will  visit  Clermont,  a  city  two  thou- 
sand years  old,  but  fuller  of  life 
than  ever ;  and  that  rich  tract  of 
country,  of  which  King  Theode- 
bert  said,  fourteen  centuries  ago, 
'  I  should  much  like  to  behold 
with  my  own  eyes  that  Limagne 
d'Auvergne,  reputed  to  be  so 
beautiful  and  smiling.'  But  God, 
adds  the  holy  Bishop  of  Tours, 
refused  him  that  satisfaction. 

Limagne  still  remains  ever 
beautiful  and  smiling,  and  not  yet 
exhausted  by  its  continued  fecun- 
dity in  hard  wheat  and  vigorous 
men. 
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By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  author  of  '  George  GErTu/  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  WORM  TURNS. 

A  YEAR  does  not  seem  a  long  space 
of  time  to  look  back  upon :  as  a 
rule,  into  twelve  months  many 
great  events  are  not  crowded.  In 
6ven  a  shorter  period,  it  is  true, 
we  may  lose  our  money,  be  bereft 
of  those  we  love,  form  fresh  ties, 
leave  country,  home,  and  kin- 
dred ;  but,  taking  life  round,  the 
chances  and  changes  of  existence 
are  distributed  pretty  evenly  over 
its  surface.  It  does  not  happen 
to  many  men  to  many  and  stand 
by  a  wife's  deathbed  within  three 
hundred  and  sixty- five  days;  in 
a  like  space  of  time  to  make  a  for- 
tune and  see  it  vanish ;  to  become 
attached  to  a  friend  and  prove  him 
fEiLse;  to  achieve  reputation  and 
find  it  burst  like  a  bubble.  No 
one  of  these  things  chanced  to 
Mr.  McCullagh  ;  and  yet  he  con- 
sidered, and  perhaps  not  quite 
without  reason,  that  the  year  fol- 
lowing his  introduction  to  Miss 
lilands  was  one  of  the  most  event- 
ful in  his  experience. 

During  the«course  of  it  his  son 
Kenneth  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  came 
to  London  for  what  the  happy 
pair  called  '  a  jaunt'  It  was  not 
their  wedding  tour,  which  had 
been  taken  through  Wales.  They 
were  married  at  Liverpool,  whither 
Mr.  McCullagh  proceeded  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  ceremony; 
winning  golden  opinions  from  the 
bride  and  the  bride's  mother  by 
reason  of  a  handsome  present  he 
*  took  down  in  his  hand'  for  the 
former.     After  the  cheque  such 


generosity  had  not  been  expected ; 
and  it  was  received,  not  merely  as 
a  gracefid  attention  in  itself,  but 
as  the  probable  precursor  of  other 
and  laiger  benefactions  to  follow. 

It  was  in  August  the  married 
couple  came  to  London ;  in  that 
month  when  town  is  hotter,  duller, 
emptier,  and  more  stu£fy  than  at 
almost  any  other  period.  The 
time  suited  young  McCullagh's 
business  engagements,  however, 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  was  well  con- 
tent to  get  an  outing  on  any 
tenns.  She  had  been  brought  up 
with  a  tight  hand,  and  she  felt 
glad  at  last  to  escape  from  the 
maternal  rule  and  go  about  with 
her  husband,  who  let  her  have 
her  own  way  in  everything.  Mr. 
McCullagh,  hearing  of  their  pro- 
ject, invited  them  to  stay  in  Bas- 
inghall-street)  but  they  declined 
this  offer  on  the  plea  of  being 
afraid  of  '  putting  him  out' 

'  Ye'd  no  have  put  me  out,'  said 
Mr.  McCullagh  dryly,  when  re- 
ferring to  the  matter  vied  voce, 
'  Imt  ye  might  yourselves  /'  for  it 
did  not  take  him  long  to  discover 
that  Mrs.  Kenneth's  object  in 
going  to  an  hotel  was  to  enable 
her  to  enjoy  full  and  unfettered 
liberty. 

'And  indeed  I'm  just  as  well 
pleased  to  be  spared  a  sight  of 
their  fooling,'  remarked  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh to  Miss  NicoL  *  1  could 
not  ^ve  believed,  if  I  had  not 
seen  it,  that  a  man  and  woman 
would  make  such  ededts  of  them- 
selves. It's  ^*  my  dear"  this,  and 
"  my  love"  the  other,  and  "  dar- 
ling" and  "  ducky,"  and  "  tiny" 
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and  "  pet/'  and  all  the  lest  of  it, 
over  the  most  ordinary  observa- 
tions of  life.  He  called  her  "  my 
lily**  the  other  day,  and  the  woman 
like  a  peony  !  She  is  remarkably 
plain,  Janet,  in  my  opinion.' 

'  They  might  not  have  been  so 
ready  to  let  Kenneth  have  her  if 
she'd  chanced  to  be  well  favoured,' 
observed  Miss  Nicol,  who  now 
never  missed  a  chance  of  rapping 
her  kinsman  over  the  knuckles. 

'  As  for  that,  I*m  sure  I  can't 
answer,'  he  said ;  *  but  as  she  is^ 
she's  no  catch  unless  she's  a  good 
deal  wiser  than  she  looks.' 

'  She  has  sense  enough  to  take 
care  of  herself,  ni  go  baU,'  ob- 
served Miss  Nicol,  who  had  already 
essayed  one  passage  of  arms  with 
the  new  wife,  and  come  off  the 
field  worsted. 

'  Maybe  so,  maybe  so,'  agreed 
Mr.  McCuUagh;  'but  that's  no 
exactly  a  sin,  Janet.' 

'  I  never  said  it  was,'  she  re- 
torted. 'It  would  be  iMkd  man- 
ners for  me  to ''  even"  such  a  thing 
in  this  house.' 

Which  speech  was  the  more 
cruel  as  certainly  Mr.  McCullagh, 
if  he  was  capable  of  taking  care 
of  himself,  had  during  the  course 
of  his  life  taken  kindly  care  of 
many  another. 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  minute, 
and  she  thought  the  shot  had 
told,  whereas  he  scarcely  heard 
her,  as  his  mind  was  off  on  quite 
a  different  tack.  He  happened  to 
be  thinking  of  something  which 
had  annoyed  him  'beyond  reason  f 
something  which,  in  fact,  he  felt 
he  could  not  mention  even  to 
Janet. 

It  was  a  simple  enough  incident 
too.  On  the  previous  day  he 
went  to  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  to  cash  '  across  the 
counter^  a  cheque  concerning  the 
payment  of  which  he  '  felt  a  mis- 
giving.' He  had  received  it  from 
a  fresh  customer,  whose  ways  he 


'  couldna  quite  understand.'  Spite 
of  his  doubts  he  got  the  money, 
and  that  without  the  paying  clerk 
'  looking  back ;'  and  having  placed 
the  amount,  which  was  consider- 
able, in  his  pocket-book,  he  was 
'just  gaeing  down  the  step  or 
two'  when  '  who  should  he  see 
coming  along  but  Kenneth  and 
his  wife.' 

They  were  '  close  upon  him  in 
a  second  of  time.'  Both  their 
mouths  were  full;  the  husband 
was  carrying  a  paper  bag,  which 
she  whipped  out  of  his  hand  and 
offered  to  Mr.  McCullagh,  saying, 
as  well  as  what  she  was  eating 
would  let  her, '  Have  one,  papa,  do.' 

When '  papa'  afterwards  recalled 
the  scene  he  felt  his  face  colouring 
up  with  shame ;  for  there  was  '  a 
wheen  of  people  about,  and  many 
a  one  who  knew  him,  and  he 
could  feel  that  most  of  them  turned 
round  to  look.  And  there  was 
she,  with  her  bonnet  hanging  on 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  her 
face,  red  by  nature,  redder  with 
sunburn;  and  Kenneth,  with  a 
piece  of  chocolate  in  his  cheek, 
grinning  at  her  like  a  fool ;  and 
me,'  finished  Mr.  McCullagh,  in 
an  agony  of  recollection,  'me 
standing  there  in  the  busiest  time 
of  the  day,  being  offered  one  of 
the  things  which  she  held  'twixt 
her  finger  and  thumb  I' 

Little  wonder  that,  after  this 
experience  recurred  to  memory, 
Mr.  McCullagh  dhiould  observe 
mournfully, 

'They've  no  more  sense  nor  man- 
ners than  a  couple  of  children.' 

'Well,  well,'  said  Miss  Nicol 
airily, '  never  mind  what  they  do. 
Wlien  Robert  marries  Miss  Li- 
lands,  she'll  show  us  all  the  way.' 

It  was  a  sharp  cut^  and  she 
meant  it  to  be  so,  knowing  that, 
as  a  nile,  to  speak  of  Miss  Inlands 
was  like  waving  a  red  rag  before 
a  bull ;  but  on  this  occasion  she 
missed  her  mark,  for  Mr.  McCul- 
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lagh  parried  the  thrust  with  ad- 
mirable coolness. 

'  When  he  does  I  hope  she'll 
show  US  some  better  sort  of  way. 
rm  sure  and  certain  nothing  cotdd 
be  much  worse  than  Mrs.  Kenneth.' 

That  lady  had  indeed  proved  a 
sore  disappointment  to  '  papa,'  as 
she  affectionately  called  her  hus- 
band's father.  He  dreaded  the 
sight  of  her.  Not  merely  did  she 
insist  on  kissing  him — an  atten- 
tion to  which,  as  he  truly  said, 
'he  wasna  used' — but  she  had 
ways  of  sitting  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  and  stroking  his  straight 
sandy  hair,  and  taking  hold  of  his 
arm,  and  going  through  other  per- 
formances of  a  like  nature,  which 
proved  very  effective  when  prac- 
tised on  Mr.  Johnston,  but  drove 
Mr.  McCullagh  to  the  veige  of 
frenzy. 

*  That'll  do,  that'll  do,'  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  remonstrating  when 
she  became  desperately  demonstra- 
tive ;  or  he  would  inquire,  *  Can't 
ye  find  a  chair  for  your  wife,  Ken- 
neth V  or  suggest  that  the  weather 
was  warm,  and  maybe  they'd  both, 
he  and  she,  be  more  comfortable 
if  she  sat  a  bit  further  off.  But 
it  was  not  of  the  slightest  use ; 
she  could  not  or  she  would  not 
see  what  he  meant.  She  professed 
to  bdieve  he  was  devoted  to  her. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  asking, 
'  Aren't  you  delighted  to  have  a 
daughter  at  last  V  and  of  declaring 
gushingly,  *She  had  now  two 
papas;  and  that  she  often  told 
her  first  papa  and  Kenneth  if  they 
did  not  treat  her  very  well  indeed, 
and  give  her  every  thing  she  wanted, 
she  would  go  to  Basinghall-street, 
and  never,  never  return  to  Liver- 
pool.' 

On  all  of  which  utterances  her 
husband  hung  with  rapture,  while 
Mr.  McCullagh,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other,  lost  himself  in  spec- 
ulations as  to  which  was  the  great- 
er fooL 


As  to  Robert,  there  had  been 
a  misunderstanding  between  the 
brothers  that  led  to  some  very 
angry  words  indeed.  Arm-in-arm 
Kenneth  and  his  wife  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Pousnetts^ ;  and,  loudly 
proclaiming  their  relationship, 
clamoured — so  the  new  partner 
phrased  it — to  see  him.  Within 
those  decorous  precincts  Mrs. 
Kenneth,  indeed,  caused  quite  a 
disturbance.  J^ever  before  had 
such  giggling  and  such  talking 
been  heard  at  Pousnetts'.  Mr. 
Pousnett  himself  chanced  to  be 
passing  through  the  outer  office 
while  Mrs.  Kenneth  was  assuring 
a  demure  clerk  that  if  he  would 
only  tell  her  brother  they  were 
there  he  would  see  them  instantly. 

With  a  cold  stare  Mr.  Pousnett 
surveyed  the  lady;  and,  himself 
proceeding  to  Robert's  room,  took 
the  gentleman  he  was  talking  to 
off  his  hands,  and,  cruelly  civil, 
begged  Mr.  McCullagh  not  to 
keep  his  relations  waiting. 

When  he  saw  them,  he  felt  he 
had  never  been  so  much  ashamed 
in  all  his  life.  Mrs.  Kenneth,  if 
not  actually  attire<l  in  her  wed- 
ding dresfs  wore  something  as 
nearly  approaching  bridal  costume 
as  she  could  well  wear  to  parade 
about  London  in.  Her  silk  gown 
was  of  a  pale-fawn  colour,  she  had 
a  white  shawl  dropping  off  her 
shoulders,  while  her  bonnet  was 
white  also,  and  adorned  with  the 
very  lightest  blush-rose  that  ever 
came  out  of  a  milliner's  shop.  She 
was  a  young  woman  whose  pecu- 
liar style  of  beauty — shall  we  call 
it  1 — required  every  sort  of  toning 
down  to  reduce  it  to  anything  like 
quietness  and  propriety ;  and  Ro- 
bert's feelings  of  horror  may  be 
imagined  when  this  pronounced 
creature — ^'figged  out,'  as  he  re- 
marked to  his  father  afterwards, 
'  like  a  1st  of  May  Queen' — em- 
braced him  rapturously,  and  re- 
marked, loud  enough  for  the  clerks 
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in  the  next  office  to  hear,  tliat  she 
had  been  '  weaiying'  to  see  him, 
for '  I  can  tell  ye  there's  been  no 
small  talk  about  ye  down  in  IdFer- 
pool.' 

It  was  awful.  Bobert  felt  as 
though  he  never  again  conld  hold 
up  his  head  at  Ponanatts'.  If  his 
brother  had  not  accompanied  her 
he  would  have  told  some  wild 
nntnith  to  explain  her  visit,  hot 
Kenneth  there  was  no  getting 
over.  He  bad  to  accept  his  sister- 
in-law,  who  said  frankly,  *  You  are 
fisir  and  away  handsomer  than  I 
thought  you'd  be,'  and  told  her 
husband  as  they  walked  back  to 
their  hotel  that  *  it  was  lucky  she 
hadn't  seen  Eobert  first,  or  maybe 
he  (Kenneth)  would  never  have 
got  her^ — an  observation  she  con- 
sidered a  good  joke,  but  which 
was  not^  perhaps,  on  the  whole 
calculated  to  make  the  happy 
man  feel  more  friendly  towanls 
his  elder  brother. 

This  incursion  so  alarmed  Mr. 
Pousnett's  junior  partner  that  the 
very  same  evening  he  went  to 
Holbom,  not  for  any  friendly 
visit,  but  to  inform  Kenneth  he 
couldn't  and  he  wouldn't  have 
him  and  his  wife  coming  to  the 
office.  A  very  pretty  quarrel  en- 
sued, which  Mrs.  Kenneth  insisted 
on  referring  to  Mr.  McCullagh; 
asking  him,  in  her  gushing  child- 
like fashion, '  if  it  was  not  too  bad 
and  disagreeable  of  his  naughty, 
naughty  son  V 

To  her  astonishment,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh said  he  thought  Bobert 
was  in  the  right. 

'Te'd  no  call,  Kenneth,'  he 
declared,  'to  go  to  Leadenhall- 
.street  yourself  let  alone  your  wife 
with  yeu  It's  no  like  a  plain  sort 
of  business  house,  where  a  friend 
or  two  dropping  in  and  out  can 
make  no  sort  of  difference,  I'm 
chary  of  intruding  there  myself, 
thoi^  I'm.  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  Mr.  Pousnett;  and  as  for 


Janet,  she'd  no  more  dream  of 
stepping  across  the  threshold  and 
aslong  for  Bobert  than  she'd  think 
of  flying  to  the  moon.  Te  should 
have  had  more  sense,  man.  It's 
not  Bobert's  own  place — ^he's  a 
mere  minnow  in  it  among  big 
fish;  and  ye  might  have  Imown 
it  was  not  just  fifcting  to  take  a 
woman  into  a  strange  house  o' 
business,  where  there  are  a  heap 
o'  clerks  and  aU  sorts  of  folks  to 
be  attended  to.  I  don't  wonder 
a  bit  at  his  being  vexed ;  for  in- 
deed, to  speak  my  mind  plain,  I 
don't  consider  the  City  quite  the 
place  for  ladies  at  alL  Females 
are  best  whiles  to  stop  at  home 
quiet ;  men  don't  want  tiiem  about 
when  they're  doing  their  day's 
work.  They  are  in  the  way,  and 
in  my  opinion  they're  best  hked 
when  they  have  discernment 
enough  to  keep  out  of  it.' 

This  utterance  was  plain  enough 
in  aU  conscience ;  it  was  so  plam, 
indeed,  Kenneth  for  a  minute  sat 
aghast  Even  his  wife  could  not 
fail  to  understand  her  new  papa's 
meaning ;  but  at  last,  with  an  en- 
gaging titter,  she  remarked,  *  Lon- 
don seemed  to  her  a  strange  sort 
of  place,  where  relations  did  not 
make  even  their  own  kith  and  kin 
welcome,'  and  suggested  to  Ken- 
neth that  the  sooner  they  got  back 
to  Liverpool,  where  some  people 
had  made  strangers  very  welcome, 
the  better  his  frtther  and  brother 
and  all  the  rest  of  them  would  be 
pleased.  After  which  statement 
Mrs.  Kenneth  burst  into  tears, 
and  Mr.  McCullagh  walked  out 
of  the  room,  meiely  pausing  at 
the  door  to  observe, '  Ye  needn't 
take  on  in  that  way.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  nobody  wants  to  be  rid 
of  ye.' 

To  Bobert  he  was  even  more 
explicit 

•  Why  didn't  ye  come  to  me,' 
he  asked, '  instead  of  kicking  up 
the  deil's  own  diversion  with  Ken- 
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neth  f  "  Ye  didn^t  want  him  to 
tell  his  wife/'  is  that  what  ye 
say?  Don't  ye  know  he's  just 
the  sort  likely  to  ran  to  her  with 
any  story  she  oughtn't  to  hearl 
It  is  reasonable  enough  that  ye 
shouldn't  want  her  running  after 
ye  to  Pousnetts'y  but  ye  might 
have  spoken  to  your  brother 
civilly.  Let  the  woman  be  what 
she  will,  she's  his  wife,  and  they're 
decent  folk,  the  Johnstons,  and 
the  sort  it's  ill  to  offend.  I  am 
sure  Pve  had  to  put  up  with 
enough  since  they  came  to  London, 
and  who  ever  heard  me  complain  f 
Such  carryings  on,'  proceeded  Mr. 
McGullagh,  forgetting  his  cus- 
tomaiy  prudence  in  tbe  delight 
of  haying  at  length  an  auditor 
into  whose  sympathetic  ears  he 
could  pour  his  plaint,  'I  never 
before  did  see;  such  a  pair  of 
edeots,  married  or  single,  I  never 
came  across  before,  and  I  trust  to 
the  Lord  I  never  may  again.  Ye 
may  think  you've  beheld  them  at 
their  worst,  lad,  but  ye  know  no- 
thing about  it,  nothing  at  all.  Ye 
should  be  here  for  a  day,  or  spend 
an  evening  with  them  at  their 
hawtel.  Why,  I  was  given  to 
understand  the  girl  was  a  douce, 
quiet,  sensible,  sonsy  sort  of  a 
lassie.  To  hear  her  father  talk, 
I'm  sure  I  thought  the  trouble 
would  be  to  get  her  to  talk,  and 
at  the  wedding  she  hadn't  a  word 
to  say  for  herself.  I  could  scarce 
make  out  that  she  answered  the 
questions  right ;  but,  my  faith,  all 
the  bother  is  to  make  her  hold 
her  tongue.  However,'  added 
Mr.  McGullagh,  suddenly  re- 
membering himself,  '  there  she  is, 
and  she  brought  a  heap  of  good 
fortune  to  Kenneth,  and  we  must 
make  the  best  of  her.' 

*  You  may,  sir,'  answered  Ro- 
bert, with  undutiful  frankness, 
'  but  I  never  wilL  Good  heavens, 
because  a  man  has  a  brother  is  he 
to  be  dragged  down  by  a  woman 


like  that,  and  made  a  common 
laughing-stock  in  his  own  office  f 
No,  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her,  not  if  I  was  fifty  times  fonder 
of  Kenneth  than  I  ever  was  or  am 
ever  likely  to  become.' 

•  Weel,  weel,'  said  Mr.  McCnl- 
lagh  soothingly, '  if  ye  can't  agree 
with  her  ye'd  best  stay  separate ; 
but  it's  no  harder  on  you,  Bobeit, 
than  it's,  on  me.  It's  not  so  hard. 
The  one  thing  I  did  hope  was  that 
if  any  of  ye  married  ye'd  take  np 
with  some  mild  homelike  giri 
there'd  be  a  bit  of  pleasure  seeing 
about  a  house;  and  now,  d'ye 
know,  it  was  no  further  gone  than 
this  morning,  I  sat  wondering 
what  sin  I'd  committed  that  such 
a  judgment  should  fall  upon  me, 
as  one  son  setting  his  fancy  on 
the  daughter  of  a  madwoman,  and 
the  other  foregathering  with  a 
wife  who — God  foigive  me  for 
sa3ring  it  1 — seems  litUe  better  nor 
a  madwoman  heiselE' 

'  If  you  can  see  no  difference 
between  Miss  LOands  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  McCuUagh — '  Eoberfc 
was  beginning,  with  a  lofty  con- 
tempt, when  lus  father  interrupted 
him. 

'0,  there's  a  difference,  I  ad- 
mit, but  there's  no  odds,  for  all 
that ;  only  maybe  you're  for  run- 
ning your  head  into  a  worse  hole 
than  Kenneth  has  done.  In  the 
one  case  it'll  be  a  want  of  wits 
that's  the  matter,  and  she  may 
mend  when  she  settles  down  a 
bit  and  gets  a  family  of  children 
round  her ;  but  in  yours,  Bobert, 
never  a  better  can  come  of  it.  Ay, 
worse  and  worse ;  too  much  wit 
gone  all  agee,  and  ending  most 
like  in  raving  lunacy ;  with  never 
a  penny  at  Uie  back  of  it  to  pay 
for  keepers  or  even  a  strait-jacket.' 

Hot  and  strong  was  the  reply 
which  rose  to  Robert's  lips,  but 
he  bit  it  back.  Experience  had 
taught  him  it  was  little  use  fight- 
ing against  his  Other's  prejudices; 
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and  he  knew  quite  well  all  the 
doctoiB  in  England  could  not  have 
eonvinced  Mr.  McCullagh  Mis. 
lilands  was  other  than  a  fit  can- 
didate for  Bedlam;  indeed,  in 
that  gentleman's  opinion,  she 
ought  to  have  heen  conducted 
thiUier  a  long  time  previously. 

lir.  McCullagh  had  seen  Janej 
thiee  times  since  that  first  unfor- 
tunate interview,  and  it  may  safely 
he  said  that,  so  far  from  his  dis- 
like to  her  nndeigoing  any  di- 
minntioD,  it  had  increased  four- 
fold 

Though  good  care  was  taken  to 
keep  Mn.  Lilands  out  of  his  way, 
it  was  impossihle  to  ignore  the 
iaet  that  she  was  in  the  house, 
umI  that  Janey  had  often  to  leave 
her  guests  and  '  see  what  mamma 
'vuited.'  The  unfailing  cheerful- 
ness, the  wonderful  courage,  the 
nuurrellous  light-heartedness  the 
girl  l»ought  to  her  daily  task, 
UKtead  of  causing  her  to  find 
favour  in  Mr.  McCullagh's  eyes, 
coustitDted  separate  sins  to  lus 
hard- judging  mind. 

It  was  unseemly,  he  reflected, 
for  her  to  be  bright,  and  lively, 
and  hnsk  under  the  weight  of 
aach  a  does ;  she  could  not  have 
nnQch  heart,  or  the  bare  thought 
of  owning  such  a  mother  must 
have  'damped  her  spirit&'  No 
doubt  ahe  felt  'well  set  up'  to 
luTe  'ao  fine  a  jo'  as  Bobert; 
hut  for  hia  part  he,  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, would  have  thought  better 
of  her  if  *  her  voice  hadn't  been 
juat  ao  dear  and  her  words  so 
leady.' 

In  the  fiice  of  an  awful  misfor- 
tone  hke  that  which  had  befallen 
Hia.  Lilands,  he  held  '  a  certain 
decent  mournfnlness  would  have 
l^een  more  beseeming.'  Mias  Li- 
lands '  was  just  too  much  at  her 
^'  to  please  him ;  some '  young 
anaign  in  a  marching  regiment 
^idd,  he  considered,  have  been 
ttore  in  her  way/    *  She's  not  our 
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sort,  Eobert,'  he  remarked  on  one 
occasion,  'and  I  conceder  ye're 
clean  beside  yourself  to  think  ye'll 
get  a  pheasant  0'  the  woods  to  con- 
tent herself  among  such  common 
barn-door  fowls  as  we  are.' 

To  which  Eobert  replying  that 
his  father  did  not  understand 
Janey,  Mr.  McCullagh  retorted 
with  a  considerable  amount  of 
truth  that,  in  his  humble  opinion, 
Robert  did  not  understand  her 
either. 

Had  any  one  told  '  plain  auld 
Eab'  jealousy  was  at  Uie  bottom 
of  his  hatred  of  Miss  Lilands,  he 
would  have  scoffed  at  the  idea; 
and  yet  it  is  most  certain  he  did 
feel  that  ignoble  sentiment.  In 
his  heart  he  believed  Janey  would 
remove  his  son  further  from  him 
than  he  stood  already. 

'  She  has  the  Pousnett  kind  of 
talk,'  he  reflected,  '  and  the  same 
uppish  way  with  her.'  Uppish  I 
Janey  Lilands  uppish !  And  as  for 
the  other  charge  against  the  girl, 
her  talk  was  but  the  sort  she  had 
been  accustomed  to,  though  it 
dealt  with  a  world  outside  of  that 
Mr.  McCullagh  had  lived  in,  and 
adventured  on  themes  to  which 
the  old  house  in  Basinghall-street 
had  long  been  a  stranger. 

No  man  would  more  resolutely 
have  rebelled  against  the  insinua- 
tion that  his  opinions  could  be 
swayed  by  worldly  success,  or 
worldly  failure,  than  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh. He  would,  indeed,  have 
quarrelled  incontinently  with  any 
one  who  had  ventured  to  suggest 
such  a  weakness ;  nevertheless,  to 
mention  that  pecuniary  matters 
did  influence  him  materially,  is 
but  to  state  that  he  was  human. 
Like  the  rest  of  us,  he  was  wont 
quite  unconsciously  to  argue  that 
what  was  not  in  a  person  could 
not  come  out  of  him ;  in  other 
words,  that  if  any  one  were  other 
than  clever  and  capable,  persever- 
ing, and  possessed  of  the  various 
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gifts  which  aie  needfal  for  getting 
on  in  this  life,  he  would  most 
likely  stay  where  he  began ;  un- 
leas,  indeed,  he  sank  a  good  deal 
lower  in  the  social  scale. 

Until  quite  lately  he  had  never 
thought  his  first-bom  either  clever 
or  specially  capable ;  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  from  the 
time  the  Pousnett  partnership  was 
mooted,  a  change  came  o'er  the 
spirit  of  his  dreams. 

'Though  the  lad  was  never 
sharp  and  pawky  like  his  brothers/ 
he  considered,  'I  wouldna  say 
but  that  his  wits  will  serve  him 
just  as  well  where  he  is.  He 
must  have  something  in  him,  or 
he  might  have  waited  a  long 
time  for  Mr.  Pousnett  to  take 
him  in  as  partner— even  the  sort 
of  partner  he  is.  And  I  will  say 
this  for  Robert,  he's  pleaeauter  in 
some  of  his  ways  than  his  bro- 
thers; he's  no  so  set  up  as  David, 
and  he's  not  for  aye  hankering 
after  the  main  chance  like  Ken- 
neth, and  certainly  he's  not  near 
so  ill  to  control  as  Angus,  and 
he's  improving,  he  has  improved ; 
and  if  it  was  not  for  this  con- 
founded match  he's  set  on  making, 
and  that'll  be  the  ruin  of  him, 
I  couldna  well  prophesy  what 
height  he  mightn't  rise  to,  for 
he's  respected  in  the  City,  I  can 
see.  Lord  I  any  man  lucky  enough 
to  get  hold  of  a  partnership  in 
such  a  house  ought  to  have  the 
ball  at  Mb  feet.' 

And  now  Eobert  was  going  to 
£ing  all  his  chances  away  and 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  woman 
'  no  iu  her  right  mind,'  and  pos- 
sessed of  no  fortune;  and  who, 
though  she  might  have  come  of 
grand  enough  people,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them, '  or,  as  I  should 
say,'  amended  Mr.  McGullagh, 
'  they've  nothing,  to  do  with  her.' 

It  was  dreadful,  it  was  heart- 
rending. When,  during  the  course 
of  the  September  of  that  year,  Mi. 


Pousnett  invited  Mr.  McCuUagh 
to  come  down  to  his  place  on  the 
Thames  to  stop  from  Saturday  till 
Monday,  the  Scotchman  eagerly 
accepted  an  invitation  which  he 
felt  to  be  '  clean  out  of  his  way,' 
upon  the  chance  that  some  op- 
portunity might  present  itself  for 
enlisting  the  senior  partner's  sym- 
pathies against  the  match. 

'The  grandeur  of  that  house,' 
he  observed  afterwards,  ^\a  just 
beyond  belief.  Portman-square 
I  thought  a  hei^  of,  but  it  can't 
hold  a  candle  to  Larchwater,  as 
they  call  yon  place  up  the  river. 
Why,  it's  just  unimaginable ! 
Lawns,  and  terraces,  and  veran- 
dahs, and  gardens,  and  hot-houses, 
and  men-servants,  and  maid-ser- 
vants, and  boats  for  the  young  gen- 
tlemen— and,  my  &ith,  the  ladies 
can  take  an  oar  with  the  best — and 
a  sort  o'  state  barge  for  picnics  and 
suchlike,  and  carriages  and  horses, 
and  the  best  in  the  land  visiting 
them.  I  had  no  notion  the  Pous- 
netts  had  got  up  to  such  a  height 
till  I  saw  them  what  Mr&  Pous- 
nett calls  *' quietly  at  home." 
Quiet !  WeU,  maybe  so,  for  they 
don't  seem  to  put  themselves  out 
much,no  matter  who  comes.  Why, 
there  was  an  old  lord  there,  cmd 
they  made  no  more  to  do  with  him 
thaii  I  might  with  Kenneth's 
father-in-law — less,  indeed.  They 
just  left  him  to  do  what  he  liked 
as  he  liked,  and  without  any  con- 
ceit I  may  say  Mr.  Pousnett  paid 
me  a  greater  amount  of  attention 
than  he  did  "my  lord." 

*  In  fact  they  were  all  pleasant ; 
I  could  not  say  one  was  kinder 
nor  another.  They  took  me  on 
the  river,  and  they  walked  with 
me  to  the  village,  where  the  Miss 
Pousnetts  wanted  some  fal-lals ; 
and  they  plucked  me  flowers,  and 
they  gatiiered  me  fruit,  and  they 
sang  for  me;  and  me,  and  the 
lord^  and  Mr.  Poosnet^  and  the 
clergyman  had  a  snug  rubber  to- 
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geihcir,  and  I  won  twenty  sbil- 
lingB ;  that'll  more  than  pay  my 
tiavellmg  and  what  I  bestowed 
on  the  seiYants.  And  when  we 
went  to  church  we  had  a  small 
gallery  all  to  ourselyes,  hmig 
round  with  red  curtains  that  closed 
xa  right  in  till  Mr.  Pousnett  made 
a  parting  in  the  middle,  so  that 
we  could  get  a  ''keek"  at  the  min- 
ister and  the  coi^r^ation*  We 
went  into  this  gallery  through  a 
wee  low  doorway  that  we  had  to 
dimb  up  winding  steps  to  get 
at,  and  we  didn't  pass  through 
the  church  at  alL  There  is  a  pri- 
Yate  entomce  horn.  Larchwater  to 
the  graveyard,  and  then  we  went 
to  a  postern-gate  of  which  Mr. 
Pousnett  had  the  key.  My  word, 
folks  like  that  have  a  grand  time 
of  it  in  this  world  1  I  wondered, 
as  I  looked  at  the  tombstones 
coming  out,  they  could  bear  to 
see  them ;  but,  Lord,  it  was  little 
enough  the  young  ladies  seemed 
thinking  of  deat&  or  judgment, 
or  anything  but  amusement.  The 
way  they  got  on  with  that  old 
lord  was  oyer  imagination.  At 
first  I  made  sure  he  would  be  of- 
fended with  their  making  so  free, 
and,  indeed,  to  speak  within  the 
mark,' having  their  diversion  out 
of  him ;  but  no,  he  seemed  to  en- 
joy the  fun  and  merriment  as  he' 
might  if  he  had  been  as  young  as 
he  is  old ;  and  it  is  beyond  me  to 
say  how  old  he  is.  Such  chaffing 
and  laughing  while  we  were  going 
back  to  luncheon  !  The  sermon 
didn't  benefit  any  of  them  a  bit, 
I'm  thinking.  Ay !  yon  would 
not  bem  bad  sort  of  life  if  a  body 
could  rid  oneself  of  the  notion  of 
there  being  any  responsibility, 
heie  or  hereafter,  whatever.' 

It  was  in  a  variety  of  detached 
utterances  that  Mr.  McCullagh 
delivered  himself  of  the  foregoing 
remarks  to  Miss  NicoL  He  felt 
veiy  much  uplifted  at  having 
hwa  down  to  Larchwater;  and 


the  reader  may  be  quite  sure 
every  friend  and  foe  to  whom  the 
Scotchman  spoke  for  a  month 
after  knew  of  the  fact.  He  had 
found  the  opportunity  to  speak 
that  'word  which  was  on  his 
mind'  about  Robert,  and  he  was 
delighted  to  discover  Mr.  Pousnett 
more  than  reciprocated  his  feel- 
ings in  the  matter. 

'  Going  to  marry !  Are  you 
sure?'  and  Mr.  Pousnett  stood 
quite  still  in  the  middle  of  a  walk 
on  the  brink  of  the  river  as  he 
put  his  question. 

'  Ay,  and  he's  just  that  keen  on 
to  take  his  own  way,  it's  no  use 
my  trying  to  put  in  a  friendly 
oar,'  said  Mr.  McCullagh,  assisted 
perhaps  to  this  last  figure  of 
speech  by  the  sight  of  an  outrig- 
ger spinning  down  with  the 
stream. 

'  But  it  IB  simply  suicidal.' 

'  That's  just  my  opinion,'  agreed 
Robert's  parent ; '  but  he's  taken 
the  bit  in  the  teeth,  and  he'll 
never  slacken  speed,  Tm  afraid, 
till  he  has  landed  himself  in  the 
"  holy  estate,"  as  some  edeots  call 
it' 

'  He's  mad  ;  he  must  be  mad  !* 
exclaimed  Mr.  Pousnett.  '  What 
can  he  be  thinking  of  V 

'  I'm  certain  I  can't  tell  ye. 
The  girl  is  well  enough  looking, 
I  don't  deny  that;  and  she  comes 
of  a  grand  family,'  added  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh^ with  a  little  conscious 
pride.  '  But  what  are  good  looks 
if  there  is  nothing  at  the  back  of 
them)  and  it  might  puzzle  any 
one  to  tell  the  use  of  big  connec- 
tions when  the  money  is  gone 
which  might  have  enabled  people 
to  keep  pace  with  them.' 

'You  speak  like  an  oracle,' 
said  Mr.  Pousnett,  too  much  in 
earnest  for  the  slightest  trace  of 
sarcasm  to  underlie  his  words. 
'  You  perhaps  remember  the  old 
jingle  which  has  so  much  truth 
in  it: 
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"  They  Ulk  of  dimples  and  what  not ; 
But  dimples  will  not  boil  the  pot" 

And  that  is  a  lamentable  fact' 

'  It  is  a  fact,  at  any  rate,'  agreed 
Mr.  McCullagh. 

'  Your  son  ought  not  to  marry 
yet.  He  is  in  a  transition  state, 
and  can  scarcely  tell  for  some 
time  what  he  may  or  may  not  be 
able  to  do.  And  as  for  his  choos- 
ing a  yonng  lady  without  any  for- 
tune, it  sounds  all  very  nice  and 
disinterested,  Mr.  McCullagh;  but 
you  and  I  know  that  sort  of  tiling 
does  not  answer  in  the  long-run. 
How  does  he  propose  to  support 
a  wife  1  Of  course  his  share  in 
our  business  is  very  small;  and 
though  I  have  done  the  best  I 
can  for  him,  I  am  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  put  him  on  a  better  foot- 
ing because  he  chooses  to  encum- 
ber his  career  with  a  pretty  face. 
Perhaps,  howeyer/  added  Mr. 
Pousnett, '  you  are  going  to  make 
a  settlement  on  the  young  couple. 
That  of  course  would  prove  a 
pleasant  solution  of  all  difficul- 
ties.' 

'  Me  !  Is  it  me  you  mean  I' 
exclaimed  Mr.  McCullagh.  '  Me 
who,  for  the  first  time  in  all  my 
business  experience,  have  been 
losing  money  this  year !  yes, 
losing  it,  Mr.  Pousnett.  Ill  no 
say  I  shall  come  out  very  bad 
when  I  strike  my  next  balance- 
sheet  ;  but  I've  had  a  lot  to  con- 
tend with — ay,  and  still  have. 
My  faith,  this  is  scarce  a  time  to 
talk  of  settlements  and  suchlike. 
No,  no:  if  Robert  chooses  to 
make  a  rough  bed  for  himself 
he'll  have  to  content  himself  as 
best  he  can,  for  I'm  no  going  to 
help  with  that  housekeeping.' 

'I  had  no  notion,'  observed 
Mr.  Pousnett,  '  he  had  any  idea 
of  the  kind  in  his  head.  I  re- 
member asking  him  last  year  if 
he  were  attached  to  any  one,  and 
he  said  no ;  he  had  never  seen  a 
woman  he  cared  much  for  in  his 


life.  Fact  is,  I  noticed  a  face  at- 
one of  your  windows,  and  mar- 
velled if  he  was  enamoured  of  it.' 

'  That's  a  match  I  would  have 
liked  well  enough  once,'  groaned 
Mr.  McCullagh,  '  and  I  hinted  as 
much ;  but  Bobert  wouldn't  hear 
of  it.  !Now  I  mind  me,  he 
wanted  somebody  that  could  con- 
verse better  nor  Effie.  My  word, 
if  he  marries  this  girl  he  won't  be 
dull  for  want  of  tiie  clatter  of  a 
woman's  tongue.' 

<  She  talks,  does  she?' 

'Ay,  indeed,  your  own  daugh- 
ters hiftven't  more  to  say  !' 

Mr.  Pousnett  smiled,  but  ne- 
vertheless he  did  not  look  parti- 
cularly well  pleased. 

'  I  must  speak  to  your  son,'  he 
declared.  '  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  he  really  has  an  idea  of 
marrying  at  present  f 

'  He  does  just  so.  He  intends, 
80  he  says,  to  go  to  church  with 
her  before  Christmas ;  and  I  must 
express  my  opinion  that  I  think 
it  would  be  more  ladylike  and 
fitting  of  her  to  hold  back  a  little 
when  she  knows  I  am  averse  to 
the  match.  I  told  her  I  did  not 
like  it,  in  so  many  words.' 

'And  what  did  she  reply f 
asked  Mr.  Pousnett,  not  without 
some  natural  curiosity. 

'0,  as  ye  might  expect,  she 
wrapped  her  answer  up  in  a  heap 
of  tinsel  and  silver,  and  put  it  to- 
gether very  neatly ;  but  the  gist 
of  the  whole  thing  was  that,  how- 
ever Sony  she  might  be  I  did 
not  like  her,  she  and  Eobert 
intended  to  take  one  another  for 
better,  for  worse.'  • 

'  Strong-minded  f  suggested  Mr. 
Pousnett. 

'  Yes  ;  I  think  she's  a  bit  that 
way.  At  first  she  wouldn't  hear 
of  maiiying.  Couldn't  leave  her 
mother,  and  all  the  rest  of  it; 
but  they've  made  it  up  that  she 
needn't  leave  the  mother — tha^ 
in  plain  English,  she's  to  be  a 
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part  and  parcel    of  tlie  house- 
hold.' 

'  Then  the  rash  hushand  won't 
have  to  go  beyond  the  dooistep 
to  look  for  his  punishment/  said 
Mr.  Pousnett^  with  grim  plea- 
santry. 

'  I  don't  think  he  will,'  agreed 
Mr.  McCollagh,  a  good  deal  of 
the  Psahnist's  spirit  when  inveigh- 
ing against  his  enemies  stirring 
within  him  as  he  spoke. 

'  I  mnst  talk  to  your  son,'  re- 
peated Mr.  Ponsnett  '  I  tiiink 
I  have  that  to  say  which  ongiit  to 
eanae  him  to  pause,  at  any  rate.' 

^Lord  send  ye  may  do  some 
good !'  ejaculated  Mr.  McCullagh 
piously. 

'And  now  let  us  go  in  to 
breakfast,'  said  Mr.  Pousnett 

It  was  on  the  Monday  morning 
of  that  delightful  yisit  these  con- 
fidences were  made  and  listened 
to ;  and  it  was  on  Monday  after- 
noon Mr.  Pousnett  sought  his 
young  partner,  and  asked  whether 
he  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses. 

'Situated  as  you  are,'  he  re- 
minded Eobert,  'you  haye  no 
right  even  to  think  of  a  wife. 
Take  my  advice,  and  get  rid  of 
eome  of  your  encumbrances  be- 
fore you  saddle  yourself  with 
another.  If  you  must  marry, 
choose  some  one  whose  dot  wUl 
rid  you  of  Snow.  In  Heaven's 
name  how  can  you  dream  of  in- 
curring all  the  risks  and  expenses 
attendant  on  matrimony,  when 
you  know  how  hard  you  are  like- 
ly to  find  it  to  provide  funds  &om 
your  half-yearly  payments  f 

It  was  then  the  worm  at  last 
turned.  Bobert  turned,  and  civilly 
told  Mr.  Pousnett  that  he  had  no 
right  to  dictate  to  him  whether  he 
ahould  take  a  wife  orremain  single. 

They  had  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
none  of  which  was  very  pleasant ; 
but  the  junior  partner  stuck  to 
his  text — Janey  lilands  had 
ifgreed  to  many  him,  and  neither 


his  £ither  nor  anybody  else  should 
prevent  Bobert  maiiying  her. 
They  were  content  to  begin 
housekeeping  on  a  very  modest 
scale. 

'  When  people  are  fond  of  each 
other,'  finished  the  young  man, 
who  had  not  quite  outgrown  the 
age  of  platitudes, '  it  is  astonishing 
what  they  can  put  up  with.' 

'  When  people  have  no  money 
and  are  deeply  in  debt  besides,  it 
is  astonishing  what  they  have  to 
put  up  with,'  amended  Mr.  Pous- 
nett ;  which  truism  was  his 
contribution  to  the  wedding-pre- 
sents. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

THB  WEDDING. 

Ere  Christmas  came  round 
again  Mr.  Alfred  Mostin  had 
managed  in  '  establishing,'  as  he 
called  it,  the  Seidlitz  Powder 
Company  and  the  Anglo -Irish 
Lace  Association,  to  lose  not  only 
all  his  own  small  amount  of  money, 
but  a  considerable  amount  belong- 
ing to  other  people.  And  after  all 
neither  business  was  established, 
except  in  the  Oazettt^  whither 
Mr.  Mostin  had  drifted  through 
the  medium  of  the  Insolvent 
Court.  In  that  time  the  amount 
of  indebtedness  he  had  managed 
to  incur,  without  doing  the  slight- 
est good  to  himself  or  any  one 
else,  was  simply  marvellous. 
Scarcely  a  newspaper  in  the  king- 
dom but  figured  in  the  list  of  his 
creditors.  Wholesale  druggists, 
fancy-box  manufacturers,  litho- 
graphers, printers,  banks,  friends, 
acquaintances,  all — all  had  a  place 
in  his  schedule,  which,  on  the 
liability  side,  was  of  appalling 
length.  As  to  the  assets,  they 
were  so  nearly  nil — consisting 
merely  of  stock  which  was  value- 
less, and  a  few  book  debts  which 
were  irrecoverable — that,  as  tliero 
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appeared  to  be  little  or  nothing  to 
pay  any  one  for  the  troable  of 
opposing  or  inyestigating,  Mr. 
Moetin  speedily  came  out  of  the 
court  as  thoroughly  *  whitewashed' 
as  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  being  quite  relieyjBd 
from  all  encumbrances,  could  im- 
mediately have  commenced  lus 
old  career  again  had  it  been  possi- 
ble for  him  to  get  credit. 

But  his  last  failure  was  too 
recent  and  his  collapse  too  com- 
plete. He  had  sared  nothing  out 
of  the  wreck  except  his  clothes, 
which  no  one  tried  to  take  from 
him,  and  his  furniture,  that  Mr. 
Snow  agreed  with  the  landlady 
to  secure  for  the  benefit  of  her 
pleasant  tenant  for  a  mere  trifle, 
and  in  quite  a  friendly  and  family 
sort  of  way.  He  had  not  a  six- 
pence to  go  on  with  ;  he  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  borrow  (?)  from 
his  cousin,  even  had  Mr.  Eobert 
McCullagh  heen  able  and  willing 
to  lend ;  and  he  must  have  sunk 
to  those  depths  of  penury  and 
makeshift  about  which  a  man 
never  tells  afterwards  if  he  ever 
emerges  from  their  darkness,  had 
not  his  friend  in  Bush-lane  at  this 
juncture  stepped  forward  and 
found  him  a  berth. 

*  Now  remember  you  must  try 
to  keep  it,'  said  Mr.  Snow. 

Alf  Mostin  grinned. 

*  There  is  a  humour  about  the 
affair  which  is  irresistible,'  he 
answered.  'Yes,  even  for  the 
sport  I  will  endeavour  to  retain 
the  situation.' 

Mr.  Snow  looked  him  over 
thoughtfully,  from  his  shabby 
boots  to  his  frayed  shirt-collar, 
from  the  worn  bottoms  of  his 
trousers  to  his  cheeks,  which  a 
compulsory  residence  in  the 
'Cripplegate  Hotel,'  and  subse- 
quent poor  living  since  he  left 
'  Higgs's,'  as  that  palatial  residence 
was  then  playfully  termed,  had 
rendered  somewhat  pale  and  hol- 


low; then  the  money-lender's  face 
relaxed,  and  be  smiled  in  spite 
of  himself. 

'You  are  a  fanny  dog,  and  a 
clever,'  he  said ;  *  but  I  am  afieaid 
you  are  too  old  ever  to  learn  the 
trick  of  doing  much  good  for 
yourself  or  anybody  else.' 

'  I  qxdte  agree  with  you  there.' 

'But  seriously,  you  know,  the 
sort  of  thing  you  are  so  fond  of 
can't  go  on  for  ever.  You  have 
had  a  wonderful  escape  this  time, 
but  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  try 
the  %smA  game  again  with  the 
expectation  of  getting  through  so 
easily.' 

'Am  I  not  going  to  take  a 
man's  wages  and  sell  myself  to 
him  for  forty  shillings  a  weekf 
asked  Mr.  Mostin  gravely,  by  way 
of  reply. 

'  It  is  not  a  bad  salary  as  times 
go,'  remarked  Mr.  Snow,  answer- 
ing the  manner  rather  than  the 
words. 

'  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive 
the  first  instalment,  I  can  tell 
you.' 

'  Here  is  something  to  help  you 
on  till  you  get  it,'  said  Mr.  Snow, 
taking  a  sovereign  out  of  his  purse 
and  pushing  it  across  to  where 
Alfi^  stood. 

The  coin  lay  golden  and  smiling 
on  the  table  one  moment ;  it  was 
gone  the  next.  If  you  had  not 
kept  your  eye  feistened  as  firmly 
on  Mr.  Mostin's  movements  as  the 
Irish  peasant  finds  it  necessary 
to  fix  that  slippery  customer,  the 
'  leprachaun,'  you  could  never 
have  told  the  precise  moment 
when  Mr.  Snow's  sovereign  dis- 
appeared into  the  snug  solitude 
of  Alfred  Mostin's  left-hand  waist- 
coat-pocket. 

'Going  to  the  wedding f  in- 

qidred  Mr.  Snow  carelessly,  after 

he  had  watched  this  proceeding, 

with  the  details  of  which  be  was 

^conversant 

'  What  wedding?'  returned  Mr. 
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Mostin  more  abruptly  eyen  than 
UBuaL 

'Your  cousin  Bol)ert's,  next 
Wednesday  week.' 

'No,  I  am  not.  I  was  not 
asked,  and  if  I  had  been  I  should 
not  have  gone.  But  how  does  it 
happen  you  know  anything  about 
the  matter  9  Did  Bob  teU  you  V 
'  '  Bob,  as  you  call  him,  told  me 
some  time  ago,'  agreed  Mr.  Snow, 
speaking  with  grave  distinctness. 
'  Moreover,  he  asked  me  to  give 
away  the  bride.' 

'  No,  surely  not !'  and  there 
was  a  tone  of  appeal  as  well  as  of 
incredulity  in  Alf  Moetin's  voice. 

Mr.  Snow  reddened.  He  knew 
well  enough  the  cause  of  that 
quick  disclaimer,  that  impulsive 
remonstrance;  and  because  he  did, 
Mr.  Moetin's  words,  all  unpre- 
meditated as  they  were,  touched 
his  vanity  in  its  most  sensitive  part 

But  he  was  fdx  too  wise  to 
enter  into  that  question,  and, 
annoyed  though  he  undoubtedly 
felt,  he  continued  calmly, 

'  And  what  is  more,  1  am  going 
to  .do  so.' 

'Youaief 

'  Tes.  I  am  in  reality  so  very 
much  a  father,  that  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  me  to  act  the  part  for 
once.' 

Mr.  Snow  spoke  easily  and  with 
a  smile,  which,  however,  evoked 
no  corresponding  brighfeuess  on 
Mr.  Moetin's  face. 

Quite  involuntarily  that  gentle- 
man drew  a  chair  towards  him 
and  sat  down,  as  though  the 
weight  of  Mr.  Snow's  intelligence 
was  heavier  than  he  could  support 
standing.  Then  ensued  total  si- 
lence for  a  minute,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  Alf  Mostin  remarked, 
as  if  in  soliloquy, 

'  He  might  have  let  me  do  that, 
I  think.' 

<So  I  think,'  answered  Mr. 
Snow ;  *  but  then,  you  see,  he  did 
not' 


Perhaps  it  was  because  this 
statement  chanced  to  be  undeni- 
ably true  that  Mr.  Mostin  did 
not  see  fit  to  reply  to  it 

'  When  I  saw  him  first,'  went 
on  Mr.  Snow,  'you  and  your 
cousin  seemed  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms.  Something  has  come 
between  you.     What  is  it  V 

'  He  has  got  up  in  the  world, 
or  at  least,'  added  Alf^  mindful  of 
a  quizzical  look  in  Mr.  Snow's 
eyes,  *  he  thinks  he  has.' 

'And  your 

'  I  have  gone  down,  or,  at  least, 
he  thinks  I  have,'  said  the  other, 
repeating  his  former  sentence  with 
a  difference.  '  And  perhaps  he  is 
about  right  there.' 

'  O,  that's  the  way  of  it,  lb  it  1 
,1  thought  perhaps  you  might  have 
been  offering  him  some  impalat- 
able  advice.' 

'II  No,  I  am  not  much  given  to 
advise  anybody;  though,  now  you 
mention  the  matter,  I  certainly 
did  counsel  him  to  keep  clear  of 
you  and  not  to  make  love  to  Miss 
lilands.' 

'  It  would  be  unfair  to  ask  why 
you  warned  him  to  avoid  me ;  but 
I  should  like  to  know  what  objec* 
tion  you  found  to  Mjss  LilancU,  a 
lady  on  whose  behalf  you  have 
exerted  yourself  most  strenu- 
ously.' 

'I  have  no  objection  to  her,' 
said  Mr.  Mostin;  'but  I  con- 
sidered she  was  not  of  lus  rank, 
and  I  still  think  so ;  further,  I  am 
sure  when  she  marries  him  she 
will  throw  herself  away.  Miss 
Lilands'  husband  ought  to  be 
better  bom,  and  a  good  deal 
richer,  than  my  cousin  Robert' 

Mr.  Snow  looked  at  the  speaker 
compassionately. 

'  Will  you  permit  me.  to  remark,' 
he  said,  'that  there  is  no  point 
on  which  more  nonsense  is  talked 
than  that  of  girls  throwing  them- 
selves away)  There  are  cases,  I 
grant  you,'  he  went  on  hurriedly, 
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seeing  his  yisitor  about  to  inter- 
pose,  'when  the  phrase  is  not 
merely  admissible,  but  appropriate 
— say  when  an  heiress  marries  a 
fortune-hunter,  or  the  squire's 
only  daughter  runs  away  with  his 
groom ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  choice 
a  girl  makes  is  just  about  the  best 
she  is  likely  to  get — ^in  plain 
words,  if  she  does  not  marry  when 
she  can,  she  is  most  likely  never 
to  marry  at  all.' 

'Then  in  this  case  she  had 
better  not  marry  at  all,'  remarked 
Mr.  Mostin  doggedly. 

*  I  really  cannot  agree  with  you. 
I  see  nothing  against  your  cousin. 
He  is  not  very  bright,  to  be  sure ; 
but  he  is  as  clever  as  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred.  He  is  young, 
good  -  looking,  well  -  mannered ; 
if  he  has  not  much  money,  he 
is  partner  in  a  good  house;  he 
is  fond  of  the  girL  In  Heaven's 
name,  what  more  would  you 
haveV 

'  I  would  have  him  worthy  of 
such  a  prize.' 

*  Yes,  that's  all  very  fine ;  but 
where  is  any  one,  in  your  opinion, 
worthy  to  be  found?  She  might 
marry  a  curate,  or  a  doctor,  or  a 
clerk  in  the  Civil  Service ;  but  I 
confess  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Mr.  Eobert  McCullagh,  a  partner 
in  Pousnetts'  house,  is  a  more  eli- 
gible htksband  than  any  of  these.' 

*  Though  you  know  how  he  is 
situated?'  asked  Alfred  Mostin, 
with  a  sneer. 

•Though  my  books  say  how 
deeply  he  is  in  my  debt.  He  will 
work  himself  off  them  in  time.' 

*He  may  perhaps,'  said  the 
other,  in  a  manner  which  implied 
he,  at  least,  never  expected  to  hear 
of  such  a  termination. 

'  Your  cousin  does  not  look  at 
his  position  with  the  same  eyes 
as  you,'  retorted  Mr.  Snow ;  *  for 
it  is  in  the  character  of  his  best 
friend  he  has  asked  me  to  assume 
the  part  of  Miss  Janey's  father.' 


'  And  it  was  I  brought  you  two 
together;  and  it  was  I  introduced 
him  to  Miss  Lilands,'  said  Mr. 
Mostin. 

*  Well,  I  hope  you  will  never 
have  cause  to  repent  either  act,' 
observed  Mr.  Snow  cheerfully. 
'  Your  cousin  is  so  honest  and 
hard-working,  I  think  he  ought 
to  succeed  with  the  help  I  was 
able  to  get  him ;  and,  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  Miss  Lilands,  I 
am  sure  she  will  prove  an  admir- 
able wife.' 

'Then  you  have  seen  herf 
groaned  Alf.     '  I  did  trust — ' 

'What  did  you  trust?'  asked 
Mr.  Snow,  as  Mr.  Mostin  paused 
suddenly. 

With  his  heart  beating  against 
Mr.  Snow's  sovereign,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  the  visitor  to 
finish  his  sentence  as  under  other 
circumstances  he  might  have  done; 
and  he  had  to  substitute  for  the 
words  which  were  literally  on  his 
lips  the  tame  remark,  that  he  had 
hoped  Robert  would  keep  his 
house  and  his  business  separate. 

'Do  you  mean  to  imply  that 
his  business  acquaintances  are 
not  good  enough  for  his  wife  to 
know  ?' 

'  I  mean  nothing  of  the  sort,' 
answered  Mr.  Mostin,  though,  in- 
deed, this  was  exactly  what  he 
had  in  his  mind. 

'Because,  if  any  idea  of  the 
kind  were  troubling  you,  I  can 
assure  you  it  is  most  unlikely  I 
shall  in  the  future  see  anything 
of  your  cousin's  wife,  though  he  is 
partner  in  a  big  house.  My  way 
lies  in  quite  another  direction, 
socially.  How  I  came  to  speak 
to  her  at  all  was  that  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  she  were  likely  to 
impede  or  help  him.  In  the  first 
case,  I  should  have  put  my  veto 
on  the  match.  Yes,  you  may 
smUe  and  shake  your  head,  but  I 
should.  For  the  sake  of  no  pretty 
face  in  the  kingdom  could  I  allow 
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mj  thousands  to  be  jeopardised.  I 
found  her  a  most  sensible  and 
light-minded  joang  hdj ;  so  sen- 
sible, that,  indeed,  I  asked  if  she 
had  well  considered  what  she  was 
doing,  and  whether  she  thought 
her  choice  in  all  respects  prudent 
and  desirable.  I  ventured  to  point 
out  that  your  cousin  had  only  a 
small  share  in  a  house  where  there 
were  many  partners;  that  Mr. 
Pousnett  was  a  gentleman  likely 
to  keep  always  the  lion's  share  of 
the  profits  for  himself  and  his 
sons ;  that  she  was  marrying  into 
a  peculiar  family,  who,  luiving 
the  most  perverted  tadtes^  did  not 
want  her ;  and  that  she  might  be 
placing  a  barrier  against  recon- 
ciliation at  some  &ture  period 
between  herself  and  her  own 
friends  by  now  forming  an  alli- 
ance with  a  man  in  trade.  There 
are  some  persons  who  still  look 
down  upon  the  City,  I  ex- 
plained— ' 

'Yes,' said  Alfred  Mostin;  'and 
shef 

'  She  did  not  say  much,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  sufficient.  She  had 
no  friends,'  she  remarked.  'In 
time,  perhaps,  her  husband's  might 
look  with  different  eyes  upon  her; 
and  if  not,  why,  they  had  never 
been  very  fond  of  him.  She  and 
Bobert  had  only  each  other  to 
think  of  and  to  study.  She  would 
do  her  best  to  make  him  happy ; 
and  as  for  him,  he  had  always 
been  so  kind  to  her  mother.' 

'  And  was  not  I  kind  to  the  old 
witch  tool'  thought  Alfred  bitterly. 
'Was  it  not  I  who  went  for  the 
doctor  that  night?  I  who  spent 
my  time  running  all  over  London 
getting  things  to  humour  her  cra^ 
&dst  Did  not  I  persuade  Mr.  Li- 
knds  to  pay  old  Napier's  bill, 
and  suggest,  as  he  would  not 
make  any  settlement  on  the  girl, 
he  should  insure  her  life  against 
her  mother's,  so  that  she  should 
not  be  left  tmprovided  for )    She 


knows  nothing  about  that  yet,  to 
be  sure ;  but  still  the  fact  remains. 
And  now  she  is  going  to  marry 
my  fine  cousin,  who  never  would 
have  been  in  Fousnetts'  house  if 
I  had  not  been  such  a  fool  as  to 
help  him  compass  his  desires.  And 
I'm  not  even  asked  to  the  wed- 
ding, and  I  suppose  it  would  be 
considered  too  great  a  liberty  if 
afterwards  I  was  to  call  I' 

With  a  very  fair  comprehension 
of  what  was  passing  through  his 
mind,  Mr.  Snow  sat  watching  Mr. 
Mostin  as  he  remained  with  his 
head  drooped  ttnd  his  brows  bent, 
contemplating  the  pattern  of  the 
oil-cloth,  which  formed  a  good  sort 
of  refrigerator  for  the  feet  of  the 
money-lender^s  clients. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  I  should  do  if 
I  were  in  your  place,'  he  said  at 
length,  breaking  the  '  dark  chain 
of  silence,'  to  quote  Dr.  Drennan. 

Alf  Mostin  lifted  his  head  and 
briefly  asked,  'What)' 

f  Tou  are  going  into  an  alto- 
gether fresh  line  of  life.  I  would 
get  a  new  suit  of  clothes — an  en- 
tire rig  out»  in  fact ;  and  I'd  try  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I  hope 
you  are  not  offended.  Believe  me 
I  speak  only  for  your  good.' 

'  It's  astonishing  that  whenever 
a  man  says  anything  excessively 
unpleasant  it  always  is  for  one's 
good,'  observed  Mr.  Mostin ;  '  but, 
bless  you,  I'm  not  offended.  I  am 
grateful,'  he  added,  with  a  laugh. 
'And  so  you  think,  Mr.  Snow/ 
he  went  on,  '  that  a  good  coat  on 
his  back  alters  the  nature  of  the 
man  inside  it,  and  that  an  irre- 
proachable hat  will  famish  brains 
to  the  head  it  covers.' 

'  I  would  try  the  experiment,  at 
any  rate,'  said  Mr.  Snow,  wisely 
ignoring  the  argumentative  gaunt- 
let thrown  down  by  his  opponent. 

'  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  of  a 
confiding  tailor  who  would  pro- 
vide  the  suit,'  suggested  Mr.  Mos- 
tin. 
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'  Look  heie/  began  Mr.  Snow, 
resting  both  elbows  on  the  table 
and  joining  his  fingers  together  as 
he  surveyed  Alf  Mostin  with  a 
glance  in  which  liking,  pity,  repro- 
bation, and  contempt  were  about 
equally  mingled,  'I  am  going  to 
apeak  very  plainly  to  you.  I  do  not 
much  care  whether  you  are  angry 
or  not ;  but  I  won't  see  you  drift- 
ing to  destruction  and  not  stretch 
out  a  warning  hand.  During  the 
course  of  a  year — or  less  than  a 
year — six  or  eight  months — you 
have  managed  to  get  into  debt  to 
an  amount  which,  I  confess,  makes 
my  hair  stand  on  end.' 

Very  gravely  Mr.  Mostin  raised 
his  eyes,  and  looked  straight  at 
Mr.  Snow's  head  to  see  the  phe- 
nomenon stated  to  be  on  view. 

It  was  aggravating;  but  that 
gentleman,  having  taken  up  his 
parable,  meant  to  finish  it. 

'  Ever  since  L  have  known  you 
the  same  result  has  followed  the 
same  cause ;  you  have  always  been 
in  pecuniary  trouble,  not  a  man 
-who  has  trusted  you  but  must 
have  repented  his  credulity ;  and 
yet  you  have  done  no  good  for 
yourself.  You  have  not  lived  well, 
or  lodged  well,  or  dressed  well,  or 
made  a  purse ;  money  seems  liters 
ally  to  trickle  through  your  fin- 
gers like  water,  and  to  leave  be- 
hind it  no  trace  whatever.  Just 
SB  you  have  got  into  the  way  of 
wearing  a  bad  coat,  so  you  have 
got  into  the  way  of  muddling  your 
affairs.  Now  a  clear  road  lies  be- 
fore you  :  on  two  pounds  a  week 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  live,  lodge, 
clothe  yourself  like  anybody  else. 
I  know  men  who  are  doingall  these 
things  on  twenty  shillings;  but 
you  will  never  compass  any  good 
till  you  give  up  the  practice  of 
trying  to  keep  about  a  dozen  irons 
hot.  I  tell  you  quite  candidly 
that  if  you  attempt  the  game  of 
working  a  business  for  yourself 
while  you  are  in  the  employment 


I  have  just  obtained  for  you,  I 
will  wai^  my  hands  of  you.' 

*  Now  if  I  only  exactly  under- 
stood what  all  this  means,'  solilo- 
quised Mr.  Mostin  lazily;  ^but 
tiiere,  Snow,'  he  added,  seeing  an. 
expression  in  his  mentor's  face 
which  indicated  danger,  Mon't 
let  us  quarreL  I  admit  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  what  yoa 
say,  and  I  wiU  consider  really 
whether  I  cannot  renovate  my 
outward  man.  At  the  same  time 
I  would  have  you  remember  I 
only  failed  in  this  last  attempt 
for  want  of  capital  With  a 
thousand  pounds  at  my  back  I 
could  have  made  a  splendid  trade.' 

'  Rubbish !'  ejaculated  Mr. 
Snow. 

*  I  had  orders — ^ 

'I  don't  care  what  you  had. 
Tou  were  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt,  and  so  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  the  books  you  kept,  or  rather 
failed  to  keep,  you  never  paid 
anybody.' 

*  I  paid  you,'  retorted  Mr.  Mos- 
tin. 

'  You  did  not  pay  me  out  of  the 
profits  of  your  business,  at  any 
rate,'  returned  Mr.  Snow.  '  How- 
ever, as  you  say,  we  need  not 
quarrel.  I  have  given  you  Mr 
^vaming,  so  if  you  manage  to  get 
yourself  out  of  your  situation 
don't  come  to  me,  for  I  won*t  help 
you  again.' 

'  It  is  quite  the  last  chance,  is 

itr 

*  Quite;'  and  Mr.  Snow  begin- 
ning to  lock  up  his  drawers,  which 
with  him  was  an  unfailing  sign 
he  considered  the  interview  had 
lasted  too  long,  Alfred  Mostin 
said  'Good- day,'  and  left  the 
presence-chamber  with  a  smile 
hovering  about  his  lips,  which 
faded  away  as  he  walked  up  Bush- 
lane  into  Cannon-street,  where  he 
stood  for  a  minute  at  the  comer 
irresolute ;  then  buttoning  up  his 
shabby  top-coat,  far  it  was  a  nw 
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chilly  day,  and  palling  his  ahab- 
bier  hat  otot  his  eyee,  he  set  his 
&08  eastward,  and  strode  off  in 
the  diiection  of  Old  Ford. 

Amved  there  he  paused  at  the 
fiiiniliar  gate,  and  let  his  glance 
wander  over  the  remembered  gar* 
den.  The  flowers  were  dead  and 
gone,  there  was  not  even  a  spray 
of  mignonette  remaining  to  teU 
of  the  perfume  which  had  lingered 
there  so  long;  the  weed -like 
annnalfl  lay  sodden  on  the  ground ; 
nasturtinma  and  convolvnli  and 
sweet  peas  were  rotting  together, 
where  a  few  months  previously 
they  formed  a  mass  of  bloom  and 
sweetness.  The  beds  wanted  clear- 
ing and  forking  over  and  putting 
into  winter  trim;  but  Al&ed 
Mostin  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
proffer  his  services  for  the  purpose. 
His  mood  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  inanimate  things  that,  once  so 
beautiful,  trailed  dead  and  yellow 
on  the  earth,  nipped  by  frost,  sod- 
den with  rain.  In  their  death 
and  decay  they  did  not  look  to 
the  man  leaning  over  the  low 
fisnce  more  helpless  and  unlovely 
than  the  futuro  of  his  own  wrecked 
Ufe.  Had  Janey  stood  near  the 
window,  or  chanced  even  to  glance 
out)  she  wonld  have  seen  him 
standing  there  in  the  dull  light  of 
that  dreary  December  day;  but 
she  was  otherwise  occupied,  and 
without  making  even  an  attempt 
to  enter  the  house  he  turned 
slowly  away,  and,  walking  across 
Hacbiey  Marshes,  soon  found 
himseK  in  a  fog  as  congenial  to 
that  region  as  it  proved  at  the 
moment  to  his  own  frame  of 
mind. 

'If  from  the  time  I  was  five 
years  of  age,'  he  considered,  '  I 
had  saved  up  my  halfpence  and 
taken  heed  to  my  ways;  had  I 
drunk  nothing  stronger  than  tea, 
and  gone  out  and  looked  for 
diancee  and  seized  advantage  of 
{hem  wh£n  found;  had  I  con- 


fflidered  the  opinions  of  my  fellows, 
and  confonned  to  the  prejudices 
of  society, .  and  developed  into  a 
respectable  tradesman,  should  I 
have  met  Janey  Lilands  ?  No,  I 
should  not ;  so  what  is  the  use  of 
troubling  myself  about  what  can't 
be  helped  now)  Has  a  man 
power  to  alter  his  nature  ?  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it.  Did  "  plain 
auld  Bab"  endow  himself  with 
that  bump  of  caution  which  has 
proved  of  such  service  ?  Can  his 
son  help  being  a  conceited  prig, 
or  Snow  a  liar,  or  Fousnett  a 
rogue,  or  I  a  fool  f  Absurd  !  We 
are  botn  to  limp  through  life, 
or  squint  at  life,  or  make  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad  thing  of  it  We 
are  unable  to  escape  our  fate ;  and 
it  was  mine,  I  suppose,  to  fidl 
among  thieves  and  bring  my  un- 
grateful cousin  and  Miss  Janey 
together.  I  wonder  how  long  it 
will  be  before  she  finds  out  her 
swan  is  but  a  commonplace  goosef 

From  which  transcript  it  will 
be  seen  Mr.  Mostin  was  in  the 
habit,  not  merely  of  getting  into 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  also 
of  indulging  in  mental  specula- 
tions that  he  knew  were  dangerous 
and  unsound  all  the  time  he  was 
seeking  consolation  in  them.  A 
lonely  unsuccessful  man,  a  man 
most  truly  to  be  pitied ;  and  yet,  as 
he  walked  discontentedly  along  the 
path  leading  to  Temple  Mills, 
he  had  again,  could  he  only  have 
believed  the  fact,  a  fresh  chance 
given  him — the  ball  of  life  at  his 
foot  once  morel  The  worst  of 
people  like  Alfred  Mostin  is,  they 
never  recognise  an  opportunity 
till  they  have  lost  it.  When  a 
choice  of  ropes  is  offered  them 
they  always  select  that  which 
turns  out  to  be  attached  to  no- 
thing. The  man  does  not  live 
who  could  help,  and  the  experi- 
ence cannot  be  conceived  which 
should  teach,  them. 

Though  he  had  not  been  aaked 
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to  the  wedding,  Eobert's  cousin 
decided  to  honour  it  with  his  pre- 
sence, not,  indeed,  as  a  guest,  hut 
only  in  the  character  of  a  spec- 
tator. After  a  good  deal  of  re- 
flection he  at  length  hethought 
him  of  a  confiding  tailor  who, 
notwithstanding  the  drawbacks 
that  very  short  time  was  given  to 
complete  the  order,  and  that  six 
months  was  mentioned  as  the 
earliest  period  in  which  payment 
could  he  expected,  clothed  Mr. 
Mostin  in  such  splendour  as  that 
gentleman  had  not  known  for 
many  a  day. 

*  And  what's  the  good  of  it  all )' 
he  thought,  as  he  set  out  on  a 
foggy  dreary  morning  to  see  the 
only  girl  he  had  ever  seriously 
cared  for  married  to  another  man. 

Out  at  Old  Ford  the  weather 
proved  no  better  than  in  the  City 
of  London.  It  was  not  raining, 
but  a  good  thick  mist  lay  over 
the  whole  district,  making  every- 
thing wet  and  dirty  and  misera- 
ble. Inside  St.  Matthew's,  where 
the  ceremony  was  to  take  place, 
an  unimaginable  gloom  hung  on 
every  object ;  the  windows  seemed 
curtained  and  the  galleries  dntr 
peried  with  it  Seen  through  that 
medium,  the  dingy  old  pew- 
opener  and  the  sleek  clerk  hover- 
ing silently  about  the  chancel 
appeared  weird  mysterious  phan- 
toms ;  whilst  Alfred  Mostin,  as  he 
shut  himself  in  a  curtained  pew, 
firom  which  he  could  observe  with- 
out being  seen,  felt,  in  the  depress- 
ing atmosphere  and  unearthly 
silence,  as  though  he  was  about 
to  become  the  spectator  of  some 
terrible  sacrifice,  the  consequence 
of  which  he  was  powerless  to 
avert. 

How  would  she  be  dressed) 
But  for  the  coolness  which  had 
arisen  between  himself  and  Ro- 
bert, and  kept  him  from  intruding 
upon  the  little  household  at  Old 
Ford,  he  could  have  known  every 


item  of  the  wedding  bravery.  SEia 
imagination  held  but  one  picture 
of  a  bride.  He  could  see  her  all 
in  white,  a  mere  cloud  of  white 
floating  up  that  dingy  aisle.  It 
did  not  much  matter  whether  she 
wore  a  bonnet  or  a  veil, — she 
would  be  fair  in  either.  O  sweet 
face  !  O  kindly  eyes  !  O  frank 
lovely  mouth  1  O  wealth  of  rich 
brown  hair !  0  voice  that  had 
never  held  a  tone  save  what  was 
full  of  melody  to  his  ear  1  To  part 
with  all  these  treasures,  which 
might  have  belonged  to  him,  he 
thought  sadly,  had  he  been  dif- 
ferent, was  hard ;  but  to  part  with 
them  to  his  cousin  Eobert,  to  the 
eldest  bom  of  'plain  auld  Kab,' 
seemed  to  Alfred  Mostin  unbear- 
able. 

Unaccustomed  tears  came  un- 
bidden into  his  eyes,  but  he  would 
not  let  them  falL  No  sorrow  he 
might  feel  shoidd  dim  the  bright- 
ness of  her  wedding-day.  Bright- 
ness !  Good  heavens  !  Brushing 
away  the  moisture,  which  had 
sprung  from  the  hoUest  and  deep- 
est well  in  that  complex  nature, 
he  looked  at  the  gloom,  which  no 
ray  of  sunshine  strove  to  pierce, 
at  the  semi-darkness  of  the  cold 
and  wretched  church,  and  shiver- 
ed. That  on  such  a  morning  she 
should  take  vows  binding  her  for 
life, — she  whose  path  he  would 
have  liked  to  strew  with  roses,  she 
who  ought  to  have  been  married 
with  pomp  and  ceremony  amid 
guests  and  relations  gathered, 
from  far  and  near,  music  floating 
through  the  air,  children  flinging 
flowers  for  her  to  tread  on,  horses 
and  carriages  lining  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  village  church  !  He 
could  have  borne  such  a  spectacle ; 
but  to  endure  this  reality  seemed 
beyond  his  strength. 

'Grod  grant,'  he  thought,  'the 
wretched  morning  may  not  bo 
prophetic  of  her  future !  But 
everything  seems  to  augur  eviL 
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Could  he  not  have  fonnd  another 
man  in  London  to  give  her  to  him 
bat  Snow  1  They  do  not  seem  to 
be  coming,  and  it  is  now  eleven. 
Heaven  send  that  even  at  the  last 
minnte  something  has  occnrred  to 
stop  the  match  f 

Bntnothinghadoccaired.  Even 
as  the  words  formed  themselves  in 
his  mind  two  gentlemen  entered 
the  church — ^Bobert  and  lus  father. 

If  Alf  Mostin's  sonl  had  been 
fall  of  good  and  holy  thoughts 
befitting  the  place  and  the  occa- 
sion, the  sight  of  Mr.  McCallagh 
would  have  dispelled  them ;  and 
it  was  with  a  bitter  sneer  that, 
flinging  himself  back  in  a  conve- 
nient comer,  he  muttered, 

'80  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortunes  deigns  after  all  to  grace 
the  scene.  It  will  be  a  fitting 
assemblage.  If  only  Miss  Nicol 
and  Effie  and  that  frolicsome  brute 
David  soon  appear  with  Snow,  I 
shall  consider  the  spectacle  com- 
plete.' 

Mr.  McCullagh  was  attired  in 
holiday  costume:  swallow-tailed 
coat,  light  waistcoat,  washing 
necktie ;  he  wore  a  pair  of  white 
gloves  that  had  done  service  at 
Kenneth's  wedding ;  but  his  face 
expressed  no  feeling  of  joviality 
— quite  the  contrary;  he  looked 
gloomier  than  the  weather,  and 
stood  beside  his  son  without  inter- 
changing one  syllable  with  him. 

The  clerk  moved  down  'the 
aisle  to  speak  to  them  stealthily 
and  as  if^od  with  velvet  Becog- 
nising  Robert  as  the  happy  man, 
he  made  a  feeble  suggestion  rela- 
tive to  the  propriety  of  advancing 
nearer  to  the  altar,  which  appa- 
rently was  received  with  disfavour, 
for  both  remained  resolutely  just 
within  the  door,  which  in  about 
a  couple  of  minutes  once  again 
swung  open  and  gave  admittance 
to  "hir.  Snow,  who,  after  shaking 
hands  with  Robert^  and  apparently 
going  through  some  form  of  in- 


troduction   to    Mr.    McCullagh, 
walked  out  of  the  church. 

*He  has  gone  to  wait  for  her 
on  the  steps,'  thought  Mr.  Mos- 
tin.  Ah,  he  would  have  liked  to 
be  the  one  to  do  her  even  this 
service. 

All  at  once  there  ensued  a 
stir  and  bustle.  Eobert  and  his 
fetther  were  hurried  up  near  to  the 
conmiunion-rails,  within  which 
thecleigyman,  a  young  curate  with 
a  dreadful  cough,  had  taken  his 
stand.  The  door  opened  wide, 
and  Mr.  Snow  again  appeared, 
this  time  with  a  lady  on  his  arm. 

Could  that  be  the  bride  ?  In 
his  excitement  Alfred  rose  and 
parted  the  curtains  so  much  that, 
had  all  eyes  not  been  turned  to 
the  centre  aisle,  some  one  must 
have  seen  and  recognised  him. 
Save  her  gloves,  not  a  square  inch 
of  white  about  her  apparel;  no 
cloud  of  floating  drapeiy,  no 
wreath,  no  veil,  no  orange-flowers, 
no  diaphanous  shawl,  no  lace 
flounces,  such  as  he  knew  she 
possessed.  Her  eves  were  bent 
to  the  ground;  she  was  deadly 
pale;  her  figure  swayed  for  a 
moment  so  much,  and  she  leant 
so  heavily  on  Mr.  Snow's  arm, 
that  he  turned  and  looked  down 
on  her  colourless  &uoe  in  surprised 
and  pained  alarm.  Almost  imme- 
diately, however,  she  recovered 
her  composure. 

By  good  fortune  her  glance  fell 
on  a  figure  in  a  square  pew,  half 
hidden  by  faded  crimson  curtains. 

'  I  had  felt  alone  till  then,'  she 
told  him  afterwards,  'a  stranger 
amongst  strangers,  and  I  was 
terrified ;  but  when  I  saw  you 
courage  came  to  me  at  once.' 

They  were  all  ranged  in  front 
of  the  communion-raUs  before  Mr. 
Mostin  had  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise at  sight  of  her  costume, — a 
dark-blue  dress,  covered  with  a  long 
cloak  of  rich  fur ;  a  brown-straw 
bonnet  trimmed  outside  with  rib- 
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bona  of  the  same  colour,  bat  lined 
with  blue,  and  baying  strings  to 
match.  It  might  be  fitting,  bat 
it  was  not  bridal ;  and  yet  how 
gladly  woidd  he  have  welcomed 
her  at  any  chnrch-porch  in  the 
kingdom  had  she  only  come  to 
him  with  a  cotton  dress  and  com- 
mon shawl  wrapped  round  her, 
and  the  poorest  bonnet  beggar 
ever  wore  framing  the  face  that 
was  to  his  mind  the  loveliest  in 
all  the  world  ! 

Mr.  McCullagh  stood  a  little-  to 
the  right  of  his  son,  Mr.  Snow 
about  a  foot  behind  Janey.  An 
angular-looking  lady,  who,  so  far 
as  apparel  went,  might  well  have 
posed  for  the  bride,  took  her  place 
at  the  extreme  left.  Close  at  hand 
fluttered  the  clerk  and  sextoness. 

*  A  mighty  poor  sort  of  a  set 
out,'  decided  plain  auld  Rab,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  strong  com- 
mon sense,  was  in  favour  of  a 
'decent  ceremonial'  at  weddings, 
christeniogs,  buryings,  and  such- 
like. 

What  a  private  execution  must 
seem  to  any  one  mindful  of  the 
glories  of  a  public  hanging  in  days 
not  very  remote,  when  the  Old 
Bailey  used  to  be  thronged,  and 
all  the  approaches  to  Newgate 
impassable,  Eobert's  wedding  ap- 
peared to  his  father. 

'  Anybody  could  only  come  to 
the  conclusion  they  feel  they  are 
doing  something  to  be  ashamed 
of,'  he  thought,  with  great  bitter- 
ness, as  he  listened  to  the  words 
which  made  that  man  and  that 
woman  one  till  death  parted  them. 

How  soon  the  service  seemed 
over  1  Alfred  Mostin  had  hardly 
concentrated  his  attention  upon 
it  before  all  the  actors  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  vestry.  The  hue- 
band  and  wife;  the  clergyman 
who  had  pronounced  them  so ; 
Mr.  McCullagh,  who  would  have 
set  what '  God  had  joined'  asun- 
der if  he  could ;  Mr.  Snow,  who 


had  given  Janey  away  and  signed 
his  name  as  witness ;  the  bridea- 
maid,  sister  to  the  doctor  that 
attended  Mrs.  Lilands,  who  was 
old  enough  to  be  the  bride's 
mother;  the  sextoness,  who  had 
reason  to  feel  both  surprised  and 
gratified  at  the  amount  Robert 
put  into  her  hand;  the  clerk,  who 
appeared  more  surprised  and  gra- 
tified still, — ^all  trooped  out  of  the 
church  and  gathered  round  the 
table  where  lay  the  register. 

'  Jane  Lilands' — she  signed  her 
name  for  the  last  time.  After 
they  were  all  gone  Alf  Mostin 
went  and  looked  at  the  two  words, 
bestowing  a  shilling  on  the  clerk 
and  a  shilling  on  the  pew-opener 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

He  had  seen  them  come  out  of 
the  vestry  and  pass  down  the 
aisle,  Janey  on  Robert's  arm  this 
time;  the  elderly  bridesmaid 
paired  with  Mr.  Snow,  and  )fr. 
McCullagh  all  by  himself,  looking 
dismal  enough  to  match  the  wea- 
ther. In  the  porch  the  brides- 
maid kissed  the  bride^  and  saying, 
'  I  am  going  to  make  a  call  in  the 
neighbourhood,  so  good-bye  for 
the  present ;  God  bless  you,  dear ; 
I  wUl  see  you  soon,'  slipped  on  a 
thick  gray  cloak  and  disappeared 
in  the  gloom.  Mr.  Snow  just 
waited  to  see  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom drive  0%  and  then,  after 
shaking  hands  with  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, and  expressing  his  pleasure 
at  having  made  his  acquaintance 
on  so  auspicious  an  occasion,  got 
into  a  hansom  which  was  waiting, 
and  telling  the  man,  'Bow— oppo- 
site the  church,'  pulled  out  a  cigar 
and  lit  it  thoughtfully;  wMe 
Robert's  father,  after  remaining 
for  a  few  seconds  '  all  his  lone' 
under  the  portico,  hid  his  wedding 
finery  under  a  top  coat,  and  stepped 
out  for  Hackney  Gate,  where, 
hailing  a  City  omnibus,  he  'saved 
twopenny  worth  of  shoe-leather'  by 
riding  as  £n  as  the  Flower  Pot. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

THE  NEW  LIFE. 

'  I  won't  put  the  disgrace  on  ya 
of  lefuaing  to  be  preeent  at  joor 
weddin'.'  This  was  the  concilia- 
tory remark  Mr.  McCallagh  made 
to  bis  son  when,  after  having 
jmed  all  bis  powers  of  persuasion 
and  rhetoric  to  induce  him  to 
break  off  the  match;  having  im- 
plied it  would  cause  a  breach  be- 
tween tbem  as  long  and  as  wide 
as  time;  having  reminded  Bobert 
no  true  firiend  he  possessed  seem- 
ed to  think  well  of  his  choice ; 
and  finally  flatly  refused  to  coun- 
tenance such  a  proceeding  by  tak- 
ing the  deceased  admiral's  part 
even  for  five  minutes, — he  found 
Bobert's  mind  '  fully  set  on  going 
to  perdition^'  and  that  marry  the 
girl  he  would,  let  who  liked  be 
present  or  who  pleased  stay  away. 
'  It  BkaH  never  be  said  o'  me  that 
I  aibsented  myself  when  a  son  o' 
mine  took  a  wife,  against  whose 
chaiacter  there  is  no  word  to  be 
spoken.' 

Bobert  was  too  angry  to  an- 
swer, and  so  wisely  held  his 
tongue. 

'And  as  ye  are  set  on  marrying, 
I  wouldn't,  if  I  was  you,  have  it 
a  hole-and-corner  afblr,  just  as  if 
ye  were  ashamed  of  your  choice 
and  afndd  of  letting  her  be  seen. 
The  sort  o'  thing  ye're  talking 
about  is  no  fitting  your  position ; 
ii^s  no  indeed.  Why,  the  poorest 
dlerk  in  Pousnetts'  would  make 
more  fnss  on  such  an  occasion 
than  you  propose.  As  a  rule  a 
man  doesn't'look  forward  to  being 
married  more  than  once,  and 
though,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
in  your  case  it'll  prove  onc^  too 
often,  I'd  make  it  a  bit  of  a  festi- 
val Don't  let  the  money  stop  ye. 
I'll  be  good  for  a  pound  or  two ; 
and  ye  may  give  the  fisast  at 
BasinghaU'Street ;  or  if  ye  don't 
like  that,  there's  many  a  decent 


inn  where  ye'd  be  well  served 
at  a  not  exorbitant  charge  a 
head.  And  bid  your  brothers 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  and  all  old 
friends  to  the  breakfut,  or  colla- 
tion, or  dinner,  or  whatever  you 
like  to  call  it ;  and  if  ye're  set  on 
no  spending  a  few  cUiys  at  the 
seaside,  at  least  take  a  drive  out 
to  some  place  with  the  pick  o'  the 
company.  I  mind  me  when  Mr. 
Henderson's  granddaughter  mar- 
ried yomig  Blackmuir  we  went 
down  to  the  Star  and  Qarter,  and 
spent  a  most  agreeable  afternoon, 
going  about  the  neighbourhood 
in  hired  carriages  and  returning 
to  the  hawtel  for  dinner.  Take 
my  advice,  Bobert,  and  be  said. 
If  it's  made  such  a  secret  of,  folk 
will  be  sure  there's  scmiething  in 
the  background  ye  want  to  hide.' 

Whereupon  Bobert,  worked  up 
to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  said  he  did 

not  care  a  what  anybody 

thought ;  and  using  very  improper 
language  indeed,  proceeded  to  stote 
all  he  wanted  was  to  get  married 
and  take  his  wife  home  as  quietly 
as  might  be. 

'  Weel,  weel,'  groaned  Mr.  Mo- 
CuUagh,  'as  the  old  proverb  truly 
observes,  ''a  wilful  man  maun 
hae  his  way."  All  I  hope  is  that 
"  waur  mayn't  come  o't."  I  must 
remark  I  do  not  conceder  it  Chris- 
tian for  a  man  to  make  no  more 
ado  over  taking  a  wife  than  sit- 
ting down  to  his  dinner;  but  there, 
I've  done.  I've  said  my  say,  and 
the  matter's  off  my  conscience.' 

The  whole  proceeding  was  in- 
deed a  terrible  blow  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh's  prejudices.  That  Bo- 
bert, whom  he  had  alw&ys  con- 
sidered a  bit  over-fond  of  showing 
off— -as  the  one  of  his  sons  who^ 
in  his  opinion,  held  his  head  too 
high — idionld  talk  of  a  quiet  wed- 
ding, destitute  of  hired  carriages, 
gray  horses,  bridesmaids,  best 
man,  favours,  flowers,  relations, 
Mends,  the  social  board,  the  usual 
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feasting  and  merrymaking,  the 
publicity,  the  preparation,  the 
excitement,  the  gossip,  and  the 
<  clavers,'  seemed  truly  incompre- 
hensible to  a  man  who,  though  he 
conld  not  be  called  fond  of  society, 
still  liked  occasionally  to  meet  his 
fellows,  and  thought  all  family 
events  should  be  kept  as  festivals, 
and  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
outer  world. 

He  disapproved  of  the  match 
as  heartily  as  a  man,  a  father,  and 
a  trader  could  do;  but  still  he 
would  '  have  liked  weel'  to  send 
the  young  couple  'off  in  style,' 
and  be  able  to  talk  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  concerning  the 
'  gran'  set  out'  they  had  when  Ro- 
bert married. 

And  now,  Eobert  would  not 
infuse  even  this  single  drop  of 
comfort  into  the  bitter  cup.  Eo- 
bert '  was  minded  to  have  all  his 
own  way,'  and  refused  to  listen 
to  a  woixl  of  reason;  and  Miss 
Lihmds  proved  equally  impractic- 
able. 

*  How  can  we  have  a  grand 
wedding,'  she  asked,  '  with  mam- 
ma's health  in  the  state  it  is  1* 

Mr.  McCullagh  did  not  see  that 
Mrs.  Lilands'  state  of  mind,  or 
state  of  want  of  mind,  ought  to 
prove  the  slightest  bar  to  a  decent 
and  seasonable  festivity ;  and 
having  hinted  this  opinion,  pro- 
ceeded to  remark  that  a  young 
lady  in  Miss  lilands'  position 
ought  to  'choose  between  her 
future  husband  and  her  mother.' 

*  If  it  comes  to  that^'  retorted 
Janey,  with  spirit, '  I  shall  choose 
my  mother,  then,  Mr.  McCullagh.' 

Whereupon  that  gentieman  re- 
tired from  the  discussion,  in  good 
order,  indeed,  and  with  no  visible 
sign  of  having  sustained  a  defeat, 
but  feeHng  worsted  nevertheless, 
and  smarting  under  a  conviction 
that  the  new  wife  woidd  carry  too 
many  guns  for  them  all. 

In  his  extremity  he  actually 


betook  himself  to  Mr.  Pousnett, 
from  whom  he  received,  if  possi- 
ble, less  comfort  than  had  been 
vouchsafed  by  either  Eobeii;  or 
*  his  young  hidy,'  as  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh called  her. 

<  If  your  son  is  determined  to 
make  such  an  egregious  ass  of 
himself,'  said  the  senior  partner, 
with  a  bitterness  which  precluded 
the  possibility  of  reply,  'the 
quieter  he  keeps  his  folly  the 
better.' 

'And  it  was  a  meaner  affiedr 
even  than  I  jealoused  it  would 
be,'  thought  Mr.  McCullagh  in 
reverie,  as  he  sat  on  the  knife- 
board  of  the  Hackney  omnibus, 
and  recalled  each  detail  of  the 
ceremony  at  which  he  had  so 
recentiy  assiBted.  '  No  luck  can 
come  of  it;  thafs  dean  out  of  the 
question.  Who  ever  heard  tell 
of  a  girl  walking  forward  to  be 
married  in  her  every-day  clothes, 
as  one  might  say  t  What  is  it  the 
Bible  asks  t  Can  a  bride  forget 
her  ornaments  9  She  did ;  or,  at 
least,  if  she  owns  any,  she  didn't 
put  them  on — thought  it  wasn't 
worth  her  while  maybe.  JS'ever 
did  I  think  to  see  the  like. 
When  my  eye  lit  on  her  coming 
up  the  aisle,  linked  with  that 
smooth-spoken  gentleman — ^who 
looks,  or  Pm  much  mistaken  in  my 
estimate  of  him,  a  trifle  too  sweet 
to  be  wholesome — a  child  might 
have  knocked  me  down.  If  it 
had  been  some  grandee,  now, 
standing  in  Bobert's  shoes,  VVL  be 
bound  she  would  not  have  let 
expense  stop  the  road  to  a  fine 
milliner.  Well,  well,  well,  well;' 
and  poor  Mr.  McCullagh,  unable 
to  see  even  a  glimpse  of  light  in 
the  darkness  which  surrounded 
this  latest  disaster  which  had 
fiEJlen  on  his  house,  proceeded  to 
the  bank  he  permitted  to  keep 
his  account,  where  he  heard  a 
piece  of  news  that  caused  him 
great  disquietude. 
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'I  think  eyeTyihmg  is  going 
'wiong  together/  be  considered 
drearily,  the  while  he  walked  back 
to  Bftmnghall-etreet,  having  still 
three  hours  to  spare  before  he 
started  for  Robert's  hoose,  where 
he  had  agreed  to  take  *  a  bite  of 
dinner.' 

That  was  indeed  the  arrange- 
ment, the  onheard-of  arrangement, 
which  hady  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  consultation,  been  come 
to. 

Without  beat  of  drums,  or 
flourish  of  trumpets,  or  bidding  of 
Mends  to  make  a  '  bit  merry  wi' 
them,'  the  newly-married  couple 
meant  to  'sneak  away  till  their 
new  home,'  only  asking  him  of  all 
the  family  to  join  them  at  a  quiet 
dinner  at  five  o'clock. 

It  was  unheard  of,  thought  poor 
Mr.  McCullagh;  but  he  would 
have  been  more  vexed  than  he 
was  had  he  known  he  owed  even 
this  delicate  attention  on  the 
part  of  his  son  to  the  joint  en- 
treaties of  Janey  and  Mr.  Snow. 
Janey  knew  she  was  regarded  by 
her  &ther-in-law  as  an  interloper, 
and,  with  true  feminine  weakness, 
thought  she  would  try  to  win  his 
fsiYOur  by  such  means  as  she  had 
at  command;  while  Mr.  Snow 
advised  boldly : 

'Keep  in  with  the  old  man. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
find  considering  Ids  whims  a  little 
pay  you  in  the  long-run.  Show 
him  every  possible  attention.  So 
£ur  as  I  can  learn  he  has  not  had 
much  to  gratify  him  in  his  life, 
regardhig  it  £rom  a  domestic  point 
of  view.' 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  plain  auld 
Bab  was  invited  in  the  capacity 
of  *  first  foot'  across  the  threshold 
to  witness  his  son's  connubial 
felicity. 

Mrs.  Lilands  and  a  person  who 
had  latterly  been  procured  to  wait 
upon  her  remained  for  the  time 
being  at  Bow;  and  the  respect- 
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able  woman  Dr.  Darfield's  sister 
was  able  to  engage  to  get  the  new 
house  in  order,  and  take  charge  of  it 
till  Janey  appeared  in  person  to  do 
so,  chanced  to  be  quite  ignorant  the 
marriage  had  only  just  taken  place. 
She  was  evidenUy  under  the  im- 
pression the  young  couple  were 
that  day  returned  horn  their  wed- 
ding-tour, and  certainly  nothing 
in  their  appearance  or  manner 
tended  to  remove  this  idea. 

Janey  felt  it  all  dreadfully 
prosaic  and  practical  Even  Mr. 
McCullagh  was  not  more  oppress- 
ed by  the  absence  of  customsLty 
congratulations  and  gaieties  than 
the  bride. 

Not  thus  had  she  ever  expected 
to  go  to  a  husband,  without  a 
single  relation  to  bid  her  Grod- 
speed,  to  shed  tears  of  farewell, 
to  smile  upon  her  with  sunshiny 
hope.  It  could  not  be  helped. 
Her  strong  common  sense,  which 
was  as  valuable  a  possession  to 
one  so  placed  as  the  bright  cheer- 
folnesa  and  unvarying  amiabflity 
which  excited  Mr,  McCullagh's 
ire,  told  the  girl  that  such  things 
were  not  for  one  placed  as  she. 

When  she  entered  the  church, 
just  for  a  moment,  as  has  been 
said,  she  almost  broke  down ;  but 
all  that  was  over  now.  She  had 
entered  upon  a  new  life,  a  life  of 
her  own  choosing.  She  loved  her 
husband,  or  she  would  not  have 
married  him ;  and  if  she  did  not 
love  his  surroundings,  she  meant 
to  try  and  make  the  best  of  them, 
and  endeavour  to  induce  Bobert 
to  do  likewise. 

As  for  Bobert,  his  pride  and 
happiness  in  his  wife  and  house 
were  simply  indescribable.  To 
hang  up  his  hat  in  his  own  hall ; 
to  wander  £rom  room  to  room  and 
look  at  his  own  furniture ;  to  see 
Janey  flitting  about,  settling  the 
flowers,  giving  a  touch  here  and 
changing  something  else  there, 
arranging  the  curtains,  pulling  a 
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chair  forward  to  the  fire,  open- 
ing cupboards  and  peering  into 
drawers,  considering  with  a  pretty 
packer  of  her  forehead  whether 
she  quite  approved  the  setting-out 
of  the  dinner-table — ^filled  him 
with  rapture.  He  had  been*pro- 
sperous  all  his  life ;  but  he  never 
before  knew  what  it  was  to  have 
a  home.  He  could  not  have  told 
man  or  woman  how  happy  he  felt. 
But  Janey  knew,  and  though  con- 
scious of  a  vague  dissatisfaction 
herself,  she  had  but  to  look  at 
the  delighted  contentment  in  his 
face,  at  the  restful  happiness  of 
his  expression,  for  aU  the  shadows 
to  be  dispelled,  for  the  depression 
she  could  not  help  at  moments 
experiencing  to  vanish  into  air. 

Save  for  the  thought  of  that 
poor  lady  at  Old  Ford,  she  could 
have  made  herself  quite  happy, 
had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  McCid- 
lagh's  impending  visit.  No  one 
knew  better  than  Janey  that  he 
was  inclined  to  look  with  dis- 
favour upon  her  best  efforts ;  and 
though  even  she  could  not  fathom 
the  length  and  depth  of  the  aver- 
sion he  had  conceived  for  a  wife 
'  no  fitting  his  son,  no  fitting  at 
all,'  still  her  instincts  were  true 
prophets  when  they  hinted  the 
Scotch  merchant  would  enter  the 
new  home  at  Islington  in  the 
character  really  of  a  critic,  though 
ostensibly  he  came  as  a  guest. 

Upon  the  whole,  dinner  passed 
over  better  than  she  expected. 
Mr.  McCullagh,  whatever  his 
thoughts  may  have  been,  did  not 
utter  a  single  disagreeable  word. 
He  praised  the  viands  openly, 
and  proved,  by  eating  of  them 
heartUy,  his  eulogiums  were  not 
merely  complimentary.  He  talked 
on  such  subjects  as  he  considered 
might  not  be  caviare  to  Janey's 
understanding,  eschewing  for  that 
purpose  all  mention  of  business, 
and  steering  perfectly  clear  of  the 
house  in  Leadenhall-street.     His 


daughter-in-law  was,  or  affected 
to  be,  interested  in  Scotland ;  and 
Mr.  McCullagh,  who  had  all  that 
love  for  his  native  country  which 
seems  to  appertain  more  exclu- 
sively to  those  who  are  voluntary 
exiles  &om  it,  waxed  eloquent  as 
he  discoursed  about  the  grandeur 
of  mountain  and  defile,  the  beauties 
of  the  Clyde,  the  romance  of  the 
Highlands,  and  the  stories  history 
has  woven  and  interwoven  into 
almost  every  square  foot  of  Scot- 
tish ground.  Legend  and  true 
tale  came  pat  from  his  lips  as 
older  memories  of  boyhood  and 
childhood  came  crowding  upon 
him :  narratives  he  had  heard 
when  lying  idly  on  the  beach, 
watching  Uie  fishermen  mending 
their  nets,  or  listened  to  with 
avidity  beside  some  '  ingle  neuk,' 
or  conned  on  a  lonely  hill-side^ 
with  the  pleasant  west  wind  stir- 
ring the  thyme  and  the  wild 
flowers,  and  filling  the  summer 
air  with  a  perfume  which  had  not 
greeted  his  senses  for  many  and 
many  a  long  successful  year. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  break  in 
the  conversation,  or  rather  mono- 
logue, Robert,  dinner  being  over 
and  dessert  in  progress,  asked  his 
father  if  he  would  not  prefer 
punch  to  wine. 

*  Your  wife  mightn't  like  the 
smell,'  hesitated  Mr.  McCullagh. 

'  Janey  won't  mind,'  answ^ied 
the  proud  husband ;  while  Janey, 
blushing  prettily,  said  that,  so  far 
from  objecting,  she  should  like  to 
mix  the  compound,  '  If  you  will 
allow  me,'  she  added. 

Then  of  course  came  the  stereo- 
typed pleasantry  the  Scotch  mer- 
chant never  suffered  to  pass  him 
by  on  such  occasions,  to  the  effect 
'  that  it  would  be  all  the  sweeter;' 
but  a  few  minutes  later  he  was 
infinitely  more  humorous,  without 
the  slightest  intention  of  being 
so,  when  he  prayed  Janey,  for 
'  the  Lord's  sake/  to  refrain  from 
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putting  in  the  sugar  till  she  had 
aidded  the  water.  '  It's  plain  to 
he  seen/  he  went  on,  with  a  half- 
apologetic  aur  for  the  fright  he 
had  given  her  with  his  yehe- 
mence — indeed,  Janey  was  so 
startled,  she  dropped  the  sugar- 
tongs  and  nearly  upset  the  turn- 
hler  —  *ye  never  have  heen  in 
the  hahit  of  mixing  the  like  0' 
this.  Let  me  show  ye  for  once, 
and  then  ye'll  never  need  telling 
again.' 

From  that  time  Mr.  McCuUagh 
hegan  to  enjoy  himself ;  he  waxed 
'  cosy'  and  '  couthie ;'  he  hegniled 
the  time  with  personal  reminis- 
cences, which  were  not,  for  many 
reasons,  destitute  of  attraction  to 
Janey.  He  could  not  deny  she  was 
a  '  beyond  common'  listener;  and 
if  to  this  great  virtue  she  could 
only  have  added  Effie's  gift  of 
silence,  and  a  mother  who  wasn't 

*  crazier  nor  any  Bedlamite,'  Mr. 
McCullagh  felt  that  evening  as  if 
he   could,  by  reason  of  Janey's 

*  good- will'  and  'endeavours,'  have 
condoned  the  sin  of  which  she  was 
guilty,  in  being  quite  unlike  any 
other  girl  or  woman  he  had  ever 
met. 

'  My  fedth,'  he  said  afterwards, 
addressing  Miss  Nicol,  to  whom 
he  talked  for  want  of  anybody 
else  to  listen,  'Eobert  and  Mrs. 
IL  are  the  very  easiest-going  pair 
of  lovers  I  ever  came  across.  It 
may  be  manners,  but  for  my  part 
rd  like  to  have  seen  a  bit  more 
heart  All  so  jimped  up  and 
genteel;  and  I'm  sure  they  needn't 
have  made  a  stinanger  of  me.  If 
they'd  been  married  twenty  years, 
they  couldn't  have  behaved  them- 
selves better.  Bless  and  save  us, 
Kenneth  and  his  wife  would  have 
thought  nothing  of  kissing  each 
other;  they  don't  indeed;  but 
Bobert  seemed  afraid  even  to  think 
of  such  a  thing.  How  was  the 
house,  did  ye  ai^t  O,  slap  up ; 
a  grand  fire,  and  everything  set 


out  in  the  first  style,  and  the  plates 
taken  away  whenever  ye  laid 
down  your  knife  and  fork,  and 
clean  spoons  and  glasses  when 
there  wasn't  the  smallest  neces- 
sity. Just  as  if  she'd  been  reared 
amongst  the  best  in  the  land. 
But  of  her  sort  she's  no  a  bad 
kind  o'  girl.  If  there's  nothing 
behindhand  with  her,  he  and  she 
may  do  well  enough.' 

Which  Miss  Nicol  understood, 
and  rightly,  to  mean  that  Mr. 
McCullagh  had  enjoyed  his  even- 
ing with  the  newly-married  pair, 
and  that,  upon  the  whole,  their 
ways  and  conduct  met  with  his 
approval.  And,  indeed,  she  was 
so  far  right  that,  if  she  had  only 
known  the  fact,  while  Robert 
walked  with  his  father,  to  the 
omnibus,  the  latter  said, 

*  I  didn't  give  ye  any  wedding- 
present' 

*  We  never  expected  any,'  an- 
swered Robert  quickly.  'All  I 
hoped  for  was  your  presence  at 
the  ceremony,  and  you  have  done 
far  more — ^you  have  given  us  your 
company  this  evening.' 

'That's  very  nicely  put,  Ro- 
bert, and  I  think  it's  sincere,'  said 
poor  Mr.  McCullagh,  turning  his 
shrewd  face  and  one  keen  eye  in 
the  direction  whence  this  pleasant 
speech  had  come.  Of  late  an 
uncomfortable  conviction  was 
growing  upon  him  that  his  money 
was  more  in  request  than  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  he  undoubtedly 
possessed,  and  his  heart  did  go 
out  to  Robert  because  this  son 
never  seemed  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  '  his  siller.'  Straightfor- 
wardly, it  was  true,  Mr.  Fous- 
nett's  partner  had  asked  him  for 
seven  thousand  pounds  current 
coin  of  the  realm,  but  when  that 
was  denied  him  he  never  'gimed' 
over  the  matter.  He  just  took 
'  NOf  and  there  was  an  end  of  it ; 
and  the  result  had  proved  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  MoCullagh's  re- 
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foflal — at  least,  so  he  ilm,^^,^, 
and  who  of  those  even  hehind 
the  ecenea  might  impugn  his  pra- 
denoe?  'Bat  I  never  meant,' 
went  on  the  elder  man,  edging  a 
little  cloeer  to  his  eon,  *  to  leave 
ye  oat  in  the  cold.  Thoagh  I 
don't  like  yoar  choice,  and  never 
shall  like  it — ^for,  setting  other 
things  aside,  the  look  o'  Uiat  old 
mother  is  enough  to  daont  the 
stoatest  heart — still,  je'ie  my  own 
flesh  and  blood;  and  if  we've 
never  exactly  palled  together,  why, 
the  worst  that  could  be  said  was 
that  your  way  wasn't  my  way; 
and  to  cut  the  whole  matter  short, 
I  gaveKenneth  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  if  ye  consider  that  sum  would 
be  of  any  use,  Tve  got  it  here  in 
my  pocket  done  up  for  ye.' 

'Upon  my  woi^,  sir,  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  never 
looked  for  a  present  of  any  sort  / 
and  there  was  a  tremor  in  Eo- 
berf  s  voice  as  he  spoke  which 
told  Mr.  McCullagh  how  his 
words  had  touched  him. 

'Tut,  lad,'  he  said;  'don't 
make  a  rout  about  nothing.  Will 
the  sum  I  mention  stop  a  gap — 
help  ye  a  bit  in  any  way  f 

'Ay,  that  it  will,'  replied  his 
son,  with  a  fervency  there  was  no 
mistaking. 

'Then  here  it  is,  and  ye're 
heartily  welcome.  No,  don't  be 
thanking  me.  Pd  make  it  more, 
I  would  indeed,  but  that  this  has 
been  a  bad  year  to  me — a  very 
bad  year,  I  may  say;  and  this 
morning  I  heard  news  vexed  me 
sorely.  Te  mind  those  Upperton 
folks  Tve  spoke  about  that  tried 
to  cut  the  ground  from  under  my 
feetr 

'  Yes ;  Mr.  Pousnett  has  had  a 
good  deal  from  them.' 

'Ay,  80  he  told  me.  Well,  I 
can't  blame  a  man  for  buying  in 
the  cheapest  market;  and  I'm 
bound  to  say  he  told  me  quite 
fair,  "  In  business  I  recognise  no 


Mendahip."  Howevear,  thaf  s  nei* 
ther  here  nor  there ;  but  Upper- 
tons  are  going  out  of  the  trade, 
and  who  do  ye  think  steps  in  f 

'  I  haven't  a  notion,'  answered 
Bobert 

'That  deevil— that  I  should  call 
my  ancle's  son  by  such  a  name — 
Bobert  McCuUagh.  There  you 
have  a  nice  ketUe  o'  fish — same 
name,  same  family,  same  trade, 
same  town.  I  declare,  when  I 
think  of  it,  I  feel  like  tearing  out 
a  handful  o'  my  hair.  What's 
the  use  of  me  having  slaved  and 
toiled  and  worked  luuder  nor  any 
cab-hozse,  to  have  the  fruit  0'  my 
labours  stolen  out  o'  my  own  or- 
chard, as  one  may  say  f 

'  Why,  I  always  understood  he 
was  in  the  woollen  trade,'  said 
Bobert,  mystified. 

'  80  he  is,  but  he'll  take  on  the 
other  as  well;  at  least  the  one 
brother  'U  manage  the  Bread-street- 
hill  business,  and  he'U  look  after 
the  provision  warehouse.  It's  just 
an  awful  complication.  I  wonder 
what  sin  Tve  committed  that  such 
a  judgment  should  be  laid  upon 
me? 

'  Surely,  though,  it  can't  affect 
you  much,'  ha^trded  'Mr.  Pons* 
nett's  partner. 

'  Can't  it !  My  faith  and  con- 
science, therell  not  be  a  day, 
there'll  not  be  an  hour  in  the  day, 
some  annoyance  won't  be  walking 
up  from  the  Minories  to  Basing- 
hall-street.  A  wheen  of  my  let- 
ters will  go  there,  for  a  lot  directs 
to  me  just  London — "  R  McCul- 
lagh, Scotch  Provision  Ware- 
house, London" — no  more,  no  less, 
and  their  letters  'U  be  coming  to 
me — they  did  thateven  when  there 
was  no  similarity  in  our  dealings ; 
and  customers  will  confuse  them 
and  me,  and  many  a  one  'U  be 
thinking  it's  my  son  started,  and 
it  is  fiurly  beyond  me  to  tell  where 
the  trouble  will  begin  or  end. 
Uppertons  was  bad  enough ;  but 
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that  can  be  only  consideied  a  flea- 
bite  in  comparison  tomyo\niname- 
sake  starting  an  opposition  in  the 
same  trade.' 

WhHe  Mr.  McCuUagh,  'con- 
voyed' by  his  eldest  son  to  the 
omnibus  likely  to  leave  him 
nearest  to  BasinghaU-street,  thus 
proceeded,  scattering  at  once  pe- 
cuniary blessings  on  Robert  and 
literally  strewing  the  pavement 
with  lamentations  concerning  the 
scurvy  trick  Dame  Fortune  had 
served  him,  Janey  was  enter- 
taining a  very  different  guest  from 
the  mfti  who  had  so  recently  de- 
parted. 

Her  husband  was  scarcely  out  of 
the  street  before  a  knock  resounded 
through  the  house,  andagentleman 
asked  if  Mrs.  McCullagh  were  at 
home.  Without  giving  the  servant 
time  to  answer  his  question,  he 
walked  into  the  hall  and  straight 
through  the  dining-room  door, 
which  was  half  open.  Then  there 
came  alittle  sobbing  laugh,  and  *  O, 
lam  so  glad !'  from  the  newly-made 
wife ;  and  Alfred  Mostin,  looking 
as  scarcely,  in  the  memory  of  m^, 
he  had  ever  looked  before — swept 
and  garnished,  brushed,  well 
clothed,  with  a  wistful  serious 
smile  on  his  haggard  face — ^held 
her  hand  tight,  as  if  in  this  world 
he  never  meant  to  let  it  go 
again. 

*  O,  I  am  so  glad,'  she  repeated, 
half  crying,  though  her  cheeks 
were  dimpled  with  pleasure.  '  It 
is  good  of  you  to  come  !* 

*  I  could  not  let  the  day  pass 
over  without,  at  all  events,  trying 
to  say,  **  God  bless  you," '  he  an- 
swered. 'I  hope  you  may  be 
very,  very  happy;  you  know  I 
do.' 

^  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  do,'  she 
replied.  *  I  saw  you  in  church ; 
why  did  you  not  come  and  speak 
tomef 

<I  was  in  doubt  whether  I 
should  be  quite  welcome ;  in  fieict, 


I  am  in  doubt  now  as  to  whether 
I  ought  to  be  here  at  alL' 

'  What  has  come  between  you 
and  Kobert  V  she  asked,  with  that 
frank  directness  which,  in  Al&ed 
Mostin's  eyes,  was  one  of  her 
chiefest  charms. 

'I  really  do  not  know,'  an- 
swered Mr.  Mostin ;  *  a  sort  of 
unintelligible  coolness  has  arisen 
between  us ;  I  can't  imagine  how 
it  began.' 

'  Well,  it  must  end  now,  at  any 
rate,'  she  said  playfully.  '  Robert 
is  out,  but  he  will  soon  be  back.' 

*I  saw  him  go,'  interrupted 
Mr.  Mostin, '  otherwise  it  is  pro- 
blematical whether  I  should  ha^e 
ventured  in;'  and  he  laughed  a 
little  uneasily. 

*  What  an  idea  1'  she  exclaimed. 
'  He  will  be  delighted  to  see  you, 
I  know.  O,  I  have  missed  you ! 
The  last  three  months  I  have  not 
known  what  to  do.  I  wanted 
your  help  constantly.  Robert  said 
you  were  away ;  where  have  you 
beenf 

*  Not  very  far,'  was  the  vague 
reply ;  *  but  the  distance  served. 
But  now,  never  mind  talking 
about  me;  tell  me  about  your- 
self 

She  had  not  much  to  tell ;  but 
he  was  soon  in  possession  of  the 
few  events  she  could  think  of  to 
repeat 

Her  mother  was  about  the 
same;  the  doctor  and  his  sister 
had  been  so  kind.  What  did  he 
think)  Mr.  Lilands  sent  her 
fifty  pounds  as  a  wedding-present. 
His  letter  was  cold,  but  not  un- 
friendly. She  could  not  imagine 
how  he  got  to  know  she  was  go- 
ing to  be  married,  or  where  she 
was  living.  She  thought  it  very 
kind  of  him,  and  wrote  to  say  so. 
She  had  not  spent  it  yet,  she  did 
not  believe  she  should  at  present — 
the  money  might  come  in  useful 
some  day;  and  watching  her 
closely,  Mr.  Mostin  saw  a  slight 
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yeil  of  leserve  stealing  orer  her 
features. 

'She  knows  already  there's  a 
screw  loose/  considered  that  gen- 
tleman ;  then  he  spoke : 

*  Before  Rohert  comes  hack 
there  is  something  I  want  to  say 
to  yoD,'  he  began. 

'What  is  itV  she  asked  ner- 
vously. 

*  Nothing  very  terrible/  he  re- 
plied, '  only  this :  some  day  you 
may  want  a  friend,  Gbd  only 
knows  when,  or  why,  or  in  what 
way  (which  of  us  can  tell  whether 
the  future  will  hold  trouble  or 
joy?) ;  and  supposing  you  ever  do, 
I  ask  you  to  come  to  me  as  you 
might  to  a  brother  or  a  father. 
I  will  be  your  faithful  friend 
through  life  if  you  only  let  me ;  in- 
deed I  will,  whether  you  do  or  not' 

'  Let  youP  she  repeated,  putting 
her  hand,  which  he  had  long 
dropped,  again  in  his ;  '  let  you  V 
And,  as  she  looked  straight  at  the 
firelight,  which  was  dancing  and 
leaping  up  the  chimney,  tear-drops 
shone  on  her  cheeks  and  eyelashes. 

*  Don't  cry,  don't/  he  entreated; 
'  indeed  I  did  not  mean  to  grieve 
you.' 

*You  have  not  grieved  me,' 
she  said ;  '  I  am  grateful  to  you. 
Yes,  I  know  you  will  be  my  friend 
always ;  I  felt  so  in  church  this 
morning.' 

'Did  you,  Mrs. —  I  scarcely 
know  what  to  call  you  yet/  he 
broke  off  awkwardly. 

'  Call  me  Janey,'  she  suggested. 

'May  I— really?' 

'  Of  course ;  is  it  not  my  name  V 

'  But  every  one  calls  you  that. 
I  wish  I  could  think  of  something 
different;  though,  indeed,  nothing 
could  sound  to  me  sweeter.' 

'Eobert's  fiEither  called  me 
"Jean"  to-night — how  do  you 
like  that  ?  and  he  sang  us  a  song, 
commencing,  "  Of  all  ^e  airts  the 
win'  can  blaw."  I  wonder  what 
an  airt  iaV  she  added  demurely, 


yet  with  a  twinkle  of  fun  in  her 
eyes,  which  were  still  wet  with 
tears  that  told  what  her  spirits 
might  under  other  auspices  have 
been. 

'  Confound  him  and  his  Scotch, 
and  his  songs  and  his  stories,  and 
his  sneaking,  snarUng,  humbug- 
ging ways !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Mostin 
heartily. 

In  a  second  she  was  holding 
him  by  the  lappet  of  his  coat,  while 
she  administered  her  lecture. 

'  I  won't  have  it,  Alfred ;  no,  I 
will  not.  Tou  must  not  speak  of 
Eobert's  father  in  that  wii^.  He 
is  very  funny,  but  I  am  sure 
he  is  good;  I  mean  to  believe 
so,  at  any  rate.  I  am  going  to 
try  to  Uke  him ;  I  hope  in  time 
I  may  get  him  to  like  me.  And 
you  must  not  talk  ill  of  him ;  you 
would  not  if  he  were  my  father. 
When  Mr.  Napier  said  such  cruel 
things  about  mamma,  it  almost 
broke  my  heart ;  and  he's  just  as 
near  to  Eobert  as  she  is  to  me.' 

'  He  may  be,'  agreed  Mr.  Moatin 
dryly.  '  However,  if  you  Hke,  I 
wUl  say  I  think  him  the  dearest, 
kindest,  most  interesting,  most 
generous,  most  charitable  of  hu- 
man beings;  only  I  have  one 
warning  to  give  you — steer  clear 
of  the  women,  Miss  Nicol,  Effie, 
Mrs.  Kenneth,  their  Mends,  their 
relations,  and  their  acquaintances. 
No  matter  what  you  do  or  leave 
undone,  you  will  never  please 
them ;  and  the  less  you  see  of  any 
one  of  the  lot,  the  happier  you 
wiU  find  yourself.  I  know  them : 
take  my  advice,  or  you  may  have 
reason  to  repent  not  doing  so.' 

'Bat  it  would  be  dreadful  to 
keep  Eoberf  s  relations  at  arm's 
length.' 

'It  is  what  he  did  for  many 
and  many  a  year.     There  he  is.' 

She  ran  out  into  the  hall  to 
meet  her  husband,  who  had  opened 
the  door  of  his  own  new  house  with 
his  own  especial  new  latch-key. 
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'  Bobert,  Bobert/  she  said,  lead- 
ing him  into  the  loom  as  she 
spoke, '  here's  an  old  friend  come 
to  see  ns.    Aren't  you  glad?* 

'  Tom  did  not  expect  to  find  me 
here/  suggested  Alfred  Mostin, 
coming  forward,  as  Eobert,  a  little 
dazzled  by  the  gaslight,  stared, 
uncertain  as  to  his  identity;  then, 
'Well,  old  fellow,  and  how  are 
yon  f  and  '  I  felt  I  most  come  and 
wish  yon  joy;'  and  it  was  all 
over :  the  coolness,  the  awkward- 
ness, the  jealousy,  the  doubt  van- 
ished into  air,  and  the  two  men 
standing  by  the  hearth  were 
friends  once  more. 

Alfred  Mostin  would  not  sit 
down  again,  though  cordially 
pressed  to  do  so.  He  drank 
one  glass  of  wine  and  said  a  few 
pleasant  words,  and  literally  seem- 
ed to  bless  the  house  into  which 
his  presence  had  brought  a  cheery 
sense  of  tife  and  sunshine.  Ke- 
Hered  from  the  incubus  of  his 
&theT's  presence,  Eobert  stood 
with  his  arm  round  Janey's  waist, 
and  she  rested  her  cheek  against 
his  shoulder. 

But  Alfred  Mostin  did  not  feel 
pushed  out  in  the  cold  any  longer. 
Janey's  eyes  met  his  with  a  tender 
tmstfol  expression  that  melted 
his  heart.  Eobert  seemed  again 
the  Eobert  of  old,  even  to  the 
extent  of  making  use  of  and  con- 
fiding in  him,  for  as  he  passed 
into  the  night  his  cousin  said, 

*Alf,  would  you  believe  that 
my  father  has  given  me  a  hun- 
dred pounds  f 

'Wonders  will  never  cease,' 
commented  Mi.  Mostin. 


'  Are  you  likely  to  be  busy  on 
Saturday  V 

'  I  can't  telL  What  is  it  you 
want  me  to  do  f 

*  Well,  Janey  can't  rest  happy 
unless  we  have  her  mother  here 
before  Sunday;  and  you  know 
you  always  could  get  on  better 
with  her  than  I.' 

'  All  right,  I'll  take  charge  of 
her; 

'A  thousand  thanks.  Don't 
you  think,  Alf,it  was  good  of  my 
father)  more  particularly  as  he 
says  he  has  lost  money  through 
Uppertons'  opposition,  and  is 
greatly  annoyed  about  his  cousin 
having  bought  Uppertons'  busi- 
ness— the  other  Eobert  McCul- 
lagh.  But  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  nothing  about  that  V 

*  Haven't  I V  returned  Alf  Mos- 
tin, with  a  malicious  chuckle. 
*Why,  they've  engaged  me  as 
town  traveller.' 

'  Tou  don't  mean  it !' 

'  Don't  I  ?  Ask  Snow,  he  got  me 
the  berth.' 

'  How  much  are  they  going  to 
pay  you  V 

'  Two  pounds  a  week.' 

'And  you  refused  Fousnett's 
offer  of  four  V 

'That  is  quite  true.  I  felt  I 
was  a  shade  too  honest  for  Pous- 
nett.' 

Having  delivered  himself  of 
which  dark  utterance,  Mr.  Mostin 
said  good -night,  and  proceeded 
Cityward  on  foot,  leaving  Mr. 
Fousnett's  partner  to  consider 
what  in  the  world  he  meant  by 
it. 


{To  be  contimied,) 


A  CLUSTEB  OF  CATHEDRALS. 


Ik  startisg  for  a  walk  you  like  to 
have  *  an  object' — something  orer 
and  above  the  mere  quest  of  air 
and  exercise.  It  adds  so  wonder- 
fully to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
your  constitutional,  that  you  find 
it  worth  while  to  invent  an  errand, 
if  you  have  not  one  ready,  to  fur- 
nish your  steps  with  a  goal.  For 
the  genuine  lover  of  travel,  the 
enjoyment  of  'a  tramp  abroad' 
ne«ds  no  such  whetstone.  Enough 
for  him  to  be  on  the  move ;  and 
the  thousand  little  novelties  that 
start  up  on  his  path  in  a  foreign 
land  make  it  a  path  of  primroses 
whithersoever  it  leads.  Still,  most 
tourists  prefer  to  find  a  special 
motive  for  a  special  tour,  and 
many  will  put  themselves  to  some 
pains  for  this  purpose.  One  takes 
bis  cruise  *  upon  wheels,'  another 
in  a  canoe  across  canal  country, 
another  with  a  donkey  at  his  heek. 
Anything  to  individualise,  to  sig- 
nalise, his  bright  particular  little 
trip! 

If  you  have  a  week  to  spend 
across  the  Channel— and  who  has 
not  sometimes  1 — if  you  have  any 
love  for  picturesque  old  buildings 
in  general,  and  ancient  cathedrals 
in  particular — and  who  has  not  1 
— ^you  will  scarcely  find  a  more 
interesting '  object'  for  an  easy  and 
pleasant  run  than  is  offered  by  a 
visit  to  a  certain  cluster  of  cathe- 
drals— there  are  six,  lying  some 
twenty  miles  apart— adorning  that 
part  of  France  nearest  our  own 
shores. 

From  Amiens — an  old  friend, 
but  one  on  whom  we  are  always 
glad  to  call  again — the  towns  of 
St.  Quentin,  Koyon,  Laon,  Eeims, 


and  Soissons  can  all  be  speedily 
reacbed  by  rail.  Eku;h  of  these 
boasts  a  cathedral  of  the  ^nt 
rank ;  a  rich  study  for  the  aichi- 
tect^  a  ahiine  for  the  historian,  a 
treat  for  the  lover  of  beauty,  and, 
for  an  Englishman,  especially  in- 
teresting to  compare  and  contrast 
with  our  own  noble  churches 
ndsed  during  the  corresponding 
period — ^between  the  twelfth  and 
fourteenth  centuries — ^the  veiy 
golden  age  of  Grothic  architecture. 
The  castles  of  Coucy  and  Pierre- 
fonds  in  the  vicinity  offer  striking 
companion  pictures  of  the  secular 
buildings  of  the  olden  time ;  and 
the  forest  of  Compiegne  is  not 
far  off,  inviting  the  traveller,  when 
tired  of  cities  and  of  stories  and 
of  sermons  in  stones,  to  go  and 
commune  with  trees  and  bees  and 
birds  for  a  change. 

Amiens,  then,  is  the  point  of  de- 
parture. Over  Amiens  Cathedral, 
the  first,  and  not  unfirequently  the 
last,  French  cathedral  visited  by 
English  tourists,  it  is,  perhaps, 
superfluous  to  dwelL  Who  has 
not  seen  it,  admired  it,  praised  it  1 
and  who  has  not  privately  won- 
dered, when  in  its  presence,  why 
it  does  not  stir  up  in  him  a  more 
genuine  enthusiasm?  So  much 
is  certain,  that  with  all  its  gran- 
deur it  will  not  spoil  us  for  the 
others  that  are  to  follow.  Is  it 
not  the  laigest  ?  Yes ;  but  size  is 
not  everything.  Is  it  not  the 
most  complete  in  the  Pointed 
style)  Perhaps;  but  perfect  ac- 
curacy of  style  is  not  the  highest 
good.  Even  that  model  cathedral, 
Cologne,  leaves  us  cold  sometimes^ 
when  the  incongruities  of  Canter^ 
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buy  strike  us  with  mystery  and 
chaim.  That  grace  which  is  be- 
yond the  mles  of  art  Notre  Dame 
d'Amiens  has  ntterly  fsdled  to 
snatch;  and  mystery — ^that  all- 
important  element  in  religions 
impressions — ^is  here  conspicnoosly 
absent.  The  prime  canse  of  this 
IB  no  doubt  the  deficiency  of 
stained  glass,  for  which  the 
inmiense  clerestory  was  express- 
ly constmcted.  Broad  daylight 
streams  in  at  the  large  white  win- 
dows, filling  the  place  with  a  cold 
glare.  The  colossal  church  lies 
before  you — as  plainly  as  the 
Palace  at  Sydenham — ^in  all  its 
technical  pcofectiony  its  paucity 
of  picturesque  effects.  Beversing 
Goethe's  exclamation,  we  cry, 
'Less  light!*  The  exterior,  as 
the  best  judges  have  confessed, 
illustrates  in  a  striking  manner 
some  of  the  worst  faults  and  dan- 
gers into  which  French  architects 
were  apt  to  fall  The  proportions 
are  inartistic,  and  impart  to  the 
whole  a  heayiness  no  beauty  of 
detail  can  quite  redeem.  The 
towers  look  dumpy,  and  no  won- 
der, scarcely  higher  as  they  stand 
than  the  roo^  itself  208  feet  from 
the  ground.  English  cathedrals 
seem  to  run  to  length,  French 
cathedrals  to  height.  This  great 
elevation  gives  incomparable  ma- 
jesty to  the  interior  of  these 
buildings,  but  presents  most  for- 
midable difficulties  on  the  outside 
in  the  successful  arrangement  of 
the  towers,  difficulties  that  have 
certainly  not  been  overcome  at 
Amiens.  If  Eheims  and  Bourges 
and  Chartres  did  not  exist,  one 
might  rest  satisfied  with  what 
is  achieved  here.  But  as  it  is,  de- 
spite her  venerable  richly  sculp- 
tured portal,  imposing  nave,  fine 
rose-window,  called  rose  de  mer 
for  looking  westward,  her  elabor- 
ately carved  oak  stalls,  and  her 
famous  weeping  angel,  Amiens 
remains  something  of  abrilliant  dis- 


appointment— an  excellent  type  of 
what  these  master  architects  of  the 
Middle  Ages  attempted,  though 
by  no  means  of  their  happiest 
success;  still  a  mighty  architec- 
tural work,  and  the  first  glory  of 
the  comfortable,  commercial,  bour- 
geois'lookmg  city  over  which  she 
presides. 

The  cathedrals  under  consider- 
ation are  the  dominant  feature  of 
a  district  that  presents  singularly 
little  else  to  strike  the  eye.  Flat 
and  fertile,  highly  cultivated  and 
highly  monotonous,  it  is  the  para- 
dise of  feuaners  and  cabbage-gar- 
deners, but  a  desert  for  the  hmd- 
scape  painter  or  romantic  person 
or  pedestrian  on  a  sunny  day. 
The  more  impressive  by  contrast 
with  the  insignificance  of  their 
surroundings  become  these  huge 
edifices  here  so  thickly  strewn. 
How  were  they  raised  so  quickly, 
and  in  such  numbers  1  When  we 
consider  their  magnitude,  and  the 
multiplicity  and  delicacy  of  their 
detail,  the  task  accomplished 
seems  as  marvellous  as  the  build- 
ing of  the  Pyramids.  How  am- 
bitious and  confident  must  archi- 
tects have  been  in  those  days !  how 
eager  and  liberal  their  employers ! 

From  Tergnier  jimction,  a  few 
stations  from  Amiens,  a  branch 
line  takes  us  quickly  to  the  popu- 
lous town  of  St.  Quentin.  From 
the  station,  the  principal  street 
takes  us  direct  to  the  principal 
square.  This  is  distinctiy  pictur- 
esque, with  a  beautiful  Gothic 
town-hall,  reminding  us  how  near 
we  are  to  Belgium,  whose  build- 
ings of  this  sort  are  unequalled. 
But  the  cathedral,  standing  mo- 
destiy  apart  in  a  side  street^  takes 
us  back  again,  by  its  elegant  pro- 
portions and  delicacy  of  ornamen- 
tation, to  France,  where  the  higher 
standard  of  art-culture  and  refibae- 
ment  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the 
superiority  of  her  sacred  edifices 
over  those  of  Flanders.  St.  Quentin 
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was  a  Boman  soldier  and  saint,  a 
nuasionary  to  Oaol,  where  he  fell  a 
martyr  in  the  third  century.  Four 
hundred  years  later,  says  tradition, 
his  corpse  was  discovered,  and  a 
shrine  huilt  over  it  by  St.  Eloi, 
the  great  goldsmith  Bishop  of 
Noyon,  the  friend  of  King  Dago- 
bert,  whose  throne  he  diesigned. 
A  church  arose  oyer  the  shrine 
of  St.  Quentin,  who  henceforth 
gare  his  name  to  the  town.  That 
churchy  or  rather  its  successor  (it 
belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century),  is  now  before  us. 
The  outside  precludes  criticism ; 
it  never  was  finished,  or  nearly 
finished.  It  is  a  pity,  as  the 
church  is  of  noble  dimensions — 
the  nave  is  127  feet  in  height — 
and  most  beautifully  planned, 
it  has  double  transepts,  and  some 
remarkable  old  stained  glass  and 
fine  window  tracery.  The  ancient 
sarcophagus  of  Bt  Quentin  is 
shown  in  the  little  crypt  under 
the  choir.  In  a  part  of  the  choir 
an  attempt  at  restoring  the  colour 
to  the  pillars,  capitals,  and  vault 
is  in  fiill  progress.  Though  in- 
disputably this  bright  colouring 
entered  into  the  design  of  the 
original  architect,  the  work  of  its 
satisfactory  reproduction  is  a  peril- 
ous venture.  First,  because  the 
traces  lingering  are  so  faint  that 
we  can  merely  conjecture  what 
we  are  tiying  to  reproduce ;  and 
secondly,  because  decoration  of 
this  kind  has  now  become  so 
hopelessly  vulgarised  by  associa- 
tion, that  its  introduction  into 
places  of  worship  presents  objec- 
tions of  taste  that  did  not  exist 
six  hundred  years  ago.  The  date 
of  St.  Quentin  is  slightly  earlier 
than  Amiens;  the  style  is  less 
massive,  but  very  pure.  Although 
only  a  fragment,  it  is  more  sug- 
gestive than  many  complete  worlm 
on  a  similar  scale,  and  the  impres- 
sion left  by  the  interior  is  wholly 
satisfactory.     Our  visit  chanced 


to  fall  in  May-time — le  mois  de 
Mari&— and,  all  altars  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  as  most  altars  seemed 
to  be,  were  decked,  not  as  usual 
with  ddUs  in  tinsel  skirts  and 
spangled  veils,  or  with  artificial 
wreaths  and  hideous  votive  pic- 
tures, but  with  firesh  flowers  and 
shrubs.  Each  side  chapel  was  a 
fairy  garden  of  white  blossoms 
and  greenery,  daisy-trees,  dmdas 
and  azaleas,  May-lilies  and  white 
hyacinths.  '  Would  it  werealways 
May  in  Catholic  churches!'  was 
our  parting  wish. 

Back  now  to  Tergnier,  whence 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  train 
brings  us  to  the  small  and  by 
most  foreigners  unheard-of  town 
of  Noyon,  or  JS'ewtown — new, 
that  is  to  say,  when  she  was 
christened,  in  the  days  of  Julias 
Ceesar.  She  lies  pleasantly  amid 
gardens  and  farmlands,  with  a 
look  about  her  of  peace  past  un- 
settling. Noyon  has  come  to  this 
at  last,  but  she  has  had  her  day 
of  greatness  and  of  the  strife  that 
greatness  involves.  Her  waUs 
have  assisted  at  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne,  the  election  of  Hogh 
Capet,  the  wars  of  the  Ligueurs, 
battles  and  pageants  in  about 
equal  measure.  That  is  all  over 
now,  and  Noyon,  like  some  supe^ 
annuated  celebrity,  or  some  royal 
exile,  who  has  laid  aside  honours 
and  titles,  and  relinquished  active 
participation  in  the  conflict  of  Mfe, 
idles  her  old  age  away  in  a  calm 
retreat,  shelved,  unmolested,  and 
too  proud  to  regret  anything  or 
envy  anybody  in  tlus  world. 

'  Best  and  be  thankful'  should 
indeed  be  her  motto.  When  a 
city  of  note,  she  was  a  mark  for 
the  cupidity  of  successive  con- 
querors ;  her  wealthy  ecclesiastical 
establishment  a  tempting  spoil  for 
the  spoiler.  A  valuable  strong- 
hold, she  was  doomed  to  live  in 
a  continued  state  of  siege.  Some 
breathingspace  must  the  Noyonese 
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bave  found,  howeyer,  to  raise  one 
of  ihe  loY^est  chuich  buildings 
Fiance  has  to  show. 

The  moment  you  emerge  from 
the  street  into  the  open  court  en- 
circling the  east  end,  you  feel  you 
have  made  a  'find,'  come  upon 
something  uncommon  and  distinc- 
tive in  the  way  of  effects.    Very 
picturesque  is  this  eastern  termina- 
tion of  the  church.     It  is  tnapsal, 
with  circular  transepts.     Along 
the  west  front  extends  a  large 
deeply-recessed  triple  porch,  sixty 
feet  wide,  a  second  worthy  ap- 
proach  j  and  the  towers  aboye  it 
are  bold  and  striking,  though  in- 
complete.    For  the  interior  one 
has  no  sentiment  but  perfect  and 
profound  admiration.     It  is  in 
the  fascinating  Transition  style  of 
architecture,  and  belongs  to  the 
middle   of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  finest  specimen  in  England  is 
the  beautiful  choir  at  Canterbury, 
planned  by  a  French  architect; 
the  finest  in  France  is  this  cathe- 
dral of  Noyon.     The  plan  is  sin- 
gularly happy,  one  of  those  in- 
describable art-triumphs  we  try  to 
describe  by  sajring  the  artist  has 
surpassed  himself.    Without  in- 
ordinate effort,  great  size,  expen- 
diture of  mateiialy  or  lavish  decora- 
tion, all  the  loveliest  and  rarest 
effects  are  here  produced.    Above 
the  pointed  arches  of  the  nave 
rises  a  large  triforium  gallery  ex- 
tending over  the  aides,  and  in- 
tended to  accommodate  the  crowds 
who   assembled  to  witness  the 
church  ceremonies  in  the  olden 
time.     Above    this    is  a  small, 
lound'arched,  blank  arcade,  and 
above  this  the  clerestory.     In  the 
choir,  round  and  pointed  arches 
aze  tastefully  intermingled.     As 
in  all  buildings  of  this  period,  the 
eonstructive  portions  are  chiefly 
in  the  Pointed  style;  while  the 
round  arch  lingers  in  the  decora- 
tive partSySuchasthe  windows  and 
arcades.     The  former  are  small — 


painted  glass  had  then  but  just 
come  into  vogue,  and  its  absence 
is  therefore  less  missed.    Many 
of  the  details  are  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  period,  as,  for  in* 
stance,  the  curious  mouldings  on 
the  capitals  in  the  choir — grotesque 
figures,  animals  plajring  on  musical 
instruments,    touches    unmistak- 
ably of  Byzantine  origin.    There 
is  a  fragment  of  a  cloister  adjoin- 
ing the  nave;  and  some  of  the 
side  chapels,  l^ough  of  later  date, 
are  good  examples  of  their  respec- 
tive styles,  and,  thanks  to  the 
stone-work  in  fiN>nt,  they  are  not 
obtrusive.   The  sculptures  on  the 
porch  will  repay  study ;  and  the 
exterior,  though   somewhat    en- 
cumbered by  nondescript  build- 
ings, is  fine    and  commanding- 
looldng  when  seen  from  the  little 
cemetery  on  a  rising  ground  to 
the  south,  the  best  point  of  obser- 
vation.    £ut  it  is  in  the  coup 
cPobU  offered  by  the  interior  that 
we  recognise  the  architect's  highest 
inspiration.     This    it    is  which 
stamps  Noyon  as  the  nonpareil  of 
small  cathedrals. 

St.  M^dard,  first  bishop  of  the 
town,  was  a  notable  figure  in  the 
sixth  century.  He  was  a  native 
of  Salency,  near  Noyon,  where  he 
instituted  the  celebrated  custom 
of  the  Boaiire,  awarding  a  wreath 
of  roses  and  a  sum  of  money 
annually  to  the  village  girl  to 
whom  Uxe  prize  of  virtue  should 
be  assigned.  St.  M^dard's  sister 
was  the  first  who  carried  off  the 
honour  j  and,  as  it  was  found  that 
the  RosHre  invariably  married 
within  the  year,  the  good  bishop 
left  a  special  endowment  for  an 
institution  that  had  produced  such 
charitable  effects.  St.  MMazd 
stood  in  high  feivour  with  Kings 
Chilp^c  L  and  Clotaire  L  Of 
Noyon  church,  as  it  stood  in  his 
time,  no  vestige  remains,  and  the 
present  building  has  suffered 
much  at  different  epochs  from 
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file  and  something  from  the  sword. 
Once  after  a  siege  even  the  cathe- 
dral bells  escaped  with  difficulty. 
According  to  a  curious  old  military 
custom  they  were  forfeit  to  the 
commander  of  the  conquering 
artiUeiy.  Those  of  Noyon  were 
only  redeemed  by  strenuous  exer- 
tions and  payment  of  a  heavy 
fine.  The  kmg's  palace  that  stood 
here  formerly  has  disappeared, 
together  with  many  once  famous 
churches  and  monasteries.  Beyond 
the  cathedral  there  is  little  to  in- 
terest the  traveller,  architecturally, 
in  the  town,  unless  he  cares  to 
visit  the  house  where  Calvin  was 
bom.  Of  this  distinguished  son 
of  Noyon,  the  Noyonese,  ultra- 
CathoUcs  of  old,  cannot  make  up 
their  minds  whether  to  be  proud 
or  ashamed.  Their  vanity  claims 
him  as  their  most  notable  towns- 
man, their  orthodoxy  repudiates 
the  arch-heretic,  and  their  conse- 
quently vacillating  attitude  in  the 
present  day  is  amusing.  The  last 
few  hundred  years  have  added 
little  to  the  annals  of  Noyon.  It 
is  no  longer  a  fortified  town,  nor 
a  royal  residence,  nor  even  a 
bishopric,  nor  a  place  of  the 
slightest  importance.  But  though 
miracle-working  saints  and  ab- 
besses vanish,  though  kings  and 
queens  and  even  creeds  may  fade, 
its  cathedral,  a  thing  of  beauty, 
bids  fair  to  remain  'a  joy  for  ever.' 
The  handbooks  are  unanimous 
in  stating  that  the  city  of  Laon  is 
perched  on  a  high  hill.  Until 
you  actually  arrive,  you  can  hardly 
credit  their  assertion.  The  whole 
country  on  the  way  thither  is  so 
ideally  smooth  and  flat,  that  it 
seems  inconceivable  it  can  change 
its  mind  so  suddenly.  The  lull 
must  be  an  ant-hill,  a  hillock,  a 
joke.  However,  just  as  you  give 
it  up,  behold  suddenly  a  steep 
isolated-looking  eminence,  and  at 
top  a  group  of  bristling  towers. 
Laon,  as  it  were,  announces  her- 


self off-hand  in  a  loud  voice.  The 
situation  of  her  cathedral,  its  bold 
defiant  aspect  and  noble  array  of 
towers,  give  it  a  character  so 
unique,  that  when  finer  buildings 
fade  from  the  memory  or  get  con- 
fused there  with  others,  Notre 
Dame  de  Laon  stands  out  quite 
clear. 

If  you  doubted  the  existence  or 
the  height  of  the  hill,  you  doubt 
it  no  more  when,  after  tugging  for 
twenty  minutes,  two  stout  omni- 
bus horses  bring  you  and  your 
luggage  to  this  eagle's  nest  aloft. 
Laon  town  consists  of  a  long 
straggling  strange-fashioned  street, 
with  a  few  branches,  a  cathedral, 
and  fortifications.  Her  day  of 
rest  has  not  come,  nor  will,  till 
wars  cease  in  this  world.  Her 
peculiarly  commanding  position 
makes  her  only  too  valuable  as 
an  observatory  for  the  surroimd- 
ing  country.  As  a  stronghold  she 
looks  impregnable.  None  the  less 
did  she  surrender  to  the  Prussians 
without  resistance  in  1870.  The 
place  has  a  hopelessly  warlike  air ; 
the  cathedral  itself  is  in  character ; 
its  qualities  are  those  of  the  soldier- 
hero.  It  is  rough  and  plain,  but 
bold,  grand,  strong,  and  straight- 
forward, and  looks,  as  it  was, 
built  in  impetuous  haste.  The 
original  edifice  was  destroyed  in 
1197.  Contributions  were  in- 
stantly levied  for  its  reconstruc- 
tion; and  the  appeals  responded 
to  with  such  alacrity  firom  all 
parts  of  France,  and  firom  England 
also,  that  a  new  church  (subse- 
quently reconstructed  and  en-  ^ 
laiged)  was  begun  in  1213,  and 
opened  in  two  years.  Impossibili- 
ties did  not  exist  in  those  days. 
The  legend  that  oxen,  of  their  own 
accord,  dragged  the  building-stones 
up  the  hill  is  characteristic,  and  we 
find  it  commemorated  by  the  stone 
oxen  looking  out  of  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  fine  western  towers. 
The  open-work  of  these  is  sin- 
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gukily  liglit  and  beantifhL    The 
plan  of  the  facade  Bomewhat  le- 
semblea  that  of  Notre  Dame  de 
PariSy  bnt  the  towen  are  nniqne. 
The  interior^  early  Pointed,  has 
some  feattireB  in  common  with 
Nojon,  such  as  the  laigd  yanlted 
story  over  the  aisles  (Laon  was 
particularly   famous  for  religions 
shows  and  ceremonies,  and  ample 
room  is   here  provided  for  any 
nnmber   of   spectators;    there  is 
even  a  second  smaller  triforinm 
passage  above);  bnt  the  general 
character  of  the  two  churches  is 
entirely  opposite.     Elegance  and 
grace  disfeingnish  the  first,  strength 
and  simplicity  the  second.  Noyon 
looks  aristocratic  and  exdusiye; 
Laon,  the  people's  cathedral  all 
over.  Its  height)  eighty  feet  only, 
is  small  for  a  French  cathedral ;  but 
this  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
towers,   Laon's  crown  of  glory. 
The    designers    bethought  them 
wisely  how  the  situation  lent  it- 
self exceptionally  to  a  fine  effect 
in   spires,   and  made  this  their 
grand  object.  The  design  included 
seven  towers — ^two  western,  one 
central,  and  two  at  each  transept. 
Two  of  the  latter  have  disappeared, 
the  central  lantern-tower  is   in- 
complete, and  all  have  lost  their 
spires;   yet  even  now  their  ap- 
pearance, whether  seen  from  the 
plain  below  or  the  fort  above,  is 
thoroughly  effective. 

The  church  of  Bt  Martin,  at 
the  further  end  of  the  town,  is 
worth  visiting.  There  are  also  a 
curious  Templars'  chapel,  now  a 
Benedictine  monastic  school,  and 
a  museum,  and  other  objects  of 
interest.  A  settlement  so  strangely 
situated  preserves  a  distinct  in- 
dividuality. It  cannot  expand, 
like  cities  in  the  plain;  it  is  to 
some  extent  cut  off  from  com« 
munication  with  its  neighbours. 
Such  enforced  self-dependence 
conduces  to  self- improvement 
too.     Thrown   on    its   own  re- 


sources, a  community  is  driven 
to  make  the  utmost  it  can  of  them ; 
and  Laon  produces  a  prepossess- 
ing impression  on  the  passing 
traveller.  We  should  leave  it 
with  more  regret  if  Beims  did  not 
stand  next  on  our  list,  and  from 
Beims  the  ijnpression-seeker  ex- 
pects great  things.  Her  cathedral, 
with  its  100  windows,  2000 
statues,  and  brilliant  historical 
associations,  has  the  perilous  pres- 
tige of  a  splendid  reputation  to 
sustain. 

Tet^  so  fur  from  disappointing, 
it  exceeds  anticipation,  because 
it  has  that  charm  of  which  no 
technical  description  of  its  pro- 
portions and  detaUs  can  convey 
the  secret.  Confronting  the  mag- 
nificent fei^ade,  you  stand  amased 
as  before  a  miracle  in  stone. 
The  triple  portal  with  its  statueSi 
many  of  them  colossal,  and  rich 
mouldings,  spreading  up  to  the 
fine  tall  towers,  is  a  world  of  sculp- 
ture: It  seems  impossible  for 
Gothic  architecture  to  beat  this 
in  beauty  of  its  kind.  Ton  ac- 
knowledge the  climax  to  have 
here  heen  reached.  There  are 
certain  sights  that  make,  so  to 
speak,  epochs  in  one's  imagina- 
tion. Such  IB  a  first  glimpse  of 
Venice,  of  an  Alpine  peak,  of  the 
Soman  Colosseum,  or  an  old 
Greek  temple.  To  these  we  may 
add  the  west  front  of  Beims 
cathedral  The  interior  is  worthy 
of  the  approach.  The  absence  of 
side  chaplels  in  the  nave  isi  a  clear 
gain,  as  these  are  seldom  har- 
monious in  style.  Who  cares, 
here,  to  go  about  with  a  foot-rule  f 
who  is  the  wiser  for  knowing 
that  by  measurement  the  church 
is  shorter  than  our  longest  Eng- 
lish cathedrals,  such  as  Win- 
chester and  Canterbury,  lower 
than  Amiens  or  Beauvais  1  It  is 
superior  to  each  in  grandeur  of 
effect,  and  lacks,  in  fact,  no  ele- 
ment a  cathedral  of  the  first  mag- 
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nitride  should  posaeas.  Noyon  is 
not  large  enough  to  invite  to 
comparison;  but  Amiens  is  im- 
measurably surpassed  by  Beims^ 
so  far  happier  in  its  proportions 
and  more  picturesque  in  details. 
Moreover,  the  clerestory  here  re- 
tains its  painted  glass ;  thus  the 
light,  though  badly  distributed, 
owing  to  the  white  glass  filling 
the  windows  of  the  aisles,  has,  at 
least,  something  of  the  warmth 
and  colour  and  subdued  temper 
«that  was  intended.  The  great 
rose  west  window  is  surely  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world, 
which  is  saying  much,  as  of  these 
circular  wheel -windows  France 
offers  a  collection  of  beauties  to 
choose  from.  The  richly-tinted 
stained  glass  that  fills  it,  between 
the  lace -like  stone  traceries, 
gleams  like  precious  stones,  or  as 
if  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  that 
falls  on  it  each  evening  had  settled 
there  eternally.  All  the  glory  of 
Medisevalism  is  in  such  a  monu- 
ment of  architecture  as  this :  its 
vast  aspirations,  its  strong  faith, 
its  simplicity  of  purpose,  unfet* 
iered  imagination,  its  strange 
mixture  of  a  reverent  spirit  and 
grotesque  fancy.  It  is  a  mis- 
placed ingenuity  that  tortures  it- 
self to  detect  faults  in  so  splen- 
did a  success,  inquires  if  the 
abundant  decoration  of  the  facade 
be  not  disturbing  to  the  general 
effect,  or  the  carvings  on  the  pil- 
lars too  rich,  and  so  forth.  If 
defects  they  be,  these  are  beauties 
at  the  same  time,  and  beauties 
we  should  be  loth  to  spare.  Were 
the  entire  annals  of  th«  Middle 
Ages  annihilated  and  forgotten, 
one  might  almost  reconstruct  them 
truly  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  let- 
ter, from  such  a  building  as  this. 
Though  the  cathedral  of  Eeims 
seems  to  contain  in  itself  the 
quintessence  of  ages  ago,  little 
else  of  them  seems  likely  here  to 
urvive.      Excepting    the    laige 


Romanesque  church  of  St.  B^mi, 
handsome  in  itself,  but  labouring 
under  the  fatality  of  inevitable 
comparison  with  its  incomparable 
rival,  few  traces  of  antiquity 
linger  now.  Of  late  the  demoli- 
tion of  old  houses  has  been  carried 
on  so  briskly  that  Beims,  or  Bis- 
cuitville,  as  the  French  tauntingly 
nickname  the  town — ^the  empori- 
um of  cakes  and  champagne — bids 
&ir  soon  to  present  the  appearance 
of  some  American  city,  founded 
only  the  other  day,  and  into  the 
heart  of  which  a  transcendental 
old  Gothic  cathedral  has  by  some 
magic  been  transported.  One 
longs  to  spirit  it  away  into  more 
harmonious  and  congenial  sur- 
roundings.  Few  English  cathe- 
drals have  not  more  specimens  of 
old  street  architecture  to  show 
than  Beima.  Two  most  pictur- 
esque examples  are  left  and 
should  be  seen :  one,  a  house  in 
the  market-place,  has  its  over- 
hanging story  supported  by  curi- 
ous caryatides,  knights,  and 
saints,  and  grotesque  figures  in 
fifteenth-century  style.  The  other, 
the  famous  Maieon  dss  Musi- 
ciensy  has  a  facade  adorned 
by  five  colossal  statues,  excellent 
in  workmanship  and  expression ; 
the  central  one  carries  a  hawk  on 
his  hand;  his  companions  hold 
musical  instruments  of  the  period 
— flute,  violin,  bagpipe,  and  harp. 
Both  specimens  are  so  interesting 
as  to  raise  keen  regret  for  their 
numerous  contemporaries,  de- 
stroyed to  make  way  for  clubs  and 
oasinoes,  lath-^nd-plaster  hotels 
^nd  commodious  flats.  With  this 
brief  mention  of  them  we  must 
take  leave  of  Beims,  ancient  and 
modern. 

Soissons,  last,  though  not  least, 
in  our  cathedral  cluster,  is  a 
pleasant  town  in  a  pleasant  coun- 
try. The  cathedral,  even  after 
all  that  has  been  seen — the  vast- 
nesB  of  Amiens,  the  inimitable 
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giace  of  Noyon,  the  simple  dig- 
nity of  Laon,  the  divimty  of 
SemiB — ^has  a  word  to  say,  and  a 
word  worth  hearing.  The  variety 
of  grand  effects  these  chnich-huil- 
dei8  could  create  seems  simply 
infinite.  "No  two  cathedrals  are 
mnch  alike,  or  produce  a  similar 
impression  upon  us,  any  more 
than  do  two  human  heings.  The 
exterior  of  Soissons,  wUch  suf- 
fered from  the  hombardment  of 
the  town  difting  the  late  war,  is 
not  yery  remarkable,  and  entirely 
cut  out  by  the  more  pretentious 
facade — the  solitary  fragment  left 
standing — of  the  great  abbey  of  St. 
Jean  des  Yignes  (now  a  barrack), 
whose  two  towering  spires,  rose- 
window,  and  portal  beneath  draw 
off  your  attention  from  the  cathe- 
dral, when  you  descry  the  town 
from  a  distance.  The  inteiior  of 
the  latter  church,  however,  though 
not  large,  is  very  lovely,  especially 
the  apsidal  east  end,  and  the 
south  transept,  whose  graceful  ar- 
rangement and  delicate  ornaments 
are  full  of  interest  It  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  town  of 
Boissonshas  a  rather  old-fisishioned 
look ;  but  neither  town  nor  even 
cathedral  recaUs  the  extreme  an- 
tiquity of  the  settlement,  which 
takes  us  back  to  the  very  begin- 
nings of  French  history.  Soissons 
was  Glovis'  capital,  and  his  suc- 
cessors styled  themselves  Kings  of 
Soissons.  In  after  times,  when 
the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred, we  find  a  line  of  Counts  of 
Soissons  who  sufficiently  distin- 


guished themselves,  but  by  all 
sorts  of  crimes.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant military  position,  and  has 
undergone  several  sieges.  It  is 
the  oldest  episcopal  see  in  France, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  Christi- 
anity was  fint  preached  here  as 
early  as  the  third  century,  by 
two  companions  of  St.  Quentin, 
Crispinus  and  Crispinianus.  Cob- 
blers by  profession,  they  made 
shoes  all  night  and  preached  all 
day,  and  became  hereafter  the 
patron  saints  of  shoemakers  and 
of  Soissons.  The  cathedral,  how- 
ever, is  dedicated  to  St.  Gervais. 
From  Soissons  the  ruius  of 
Coucy  le  Ch&teau  may  easily  be 
visited,  vid  Anizy  (a  station  on  the 
line  to  Laon),  whence  an  hour^s 
drive  brings  you  to  the  castle,  less 
remarkable  for  its  picturesqueness 
than  for  the  enormous  strength  of 
such  of  its  walls  and  donjon- 
keeps  as  are  remaining.  Out  of 
the  stones  of  what  has  disappeared 
the  large  village  of  Coucy  has 
been  erected^  Time  alone  could 
produce  no  effect  on  such  a  build- 
ing as  this.  From  Soissons, 
again,  a  new  line  of  railway,  just 
opened,  brings  the  traveller  to 
Compi^gne,  whose  forest,  in  spite 
of  the  havoc  caused  in  certain 
parts  by  the  constant  construction 
of  new  '  iron  roads,'  still  offers 
leafy  solitudes  of  vast  extent, — 
temples  of  Nature,  whose  dark 
avenues,  twining  foliage,  and 
mysterious  beauty  inspired  the 
master  architect  of  old,  and  whose 
forms  he  adopted  when  designing 
his  temples  of  stone. 
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Following  out  what  commended 
itself  to  our  minds  as  a  brilliant 
suggestion,  we  established  our 
sketching  club  in  the  beginning 
of  September  187 — ,  In  the 
somewhat  quiet,  not  to  say  dull, 
little  village  of  Silyerthorn  it  was 
agreed  unanimously  that  any  event 
which  would  break  the  even 
tenor  of  our  existence  was  to  be 
much  desired.  We  always  hailed 
with  joy  the  appearance  of  new 
members  in  our  social  circle,  es^ 
pedally  when  they  showed  signs 
of  intending  to  break  through,  in 
a  genteel  manner,  the  ice  of  our 
conventionality,  a  feat  which  re- 
spect for  the  established  customs 
of  the  place  prevented  older  in- 
habitants attempting.  This  sum- 
mer had  been  an  unusually  gay 
one  with  us,  our  village  society 
having  received  several  pleasant 
additions  in  the  new  fiekmilies,  or 
members  of  families,  who  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  as  the  autumn 
advanced,  picnics,  croquet,  and 
lawn-tennis  parties  being  on  the 
wane,  we  b^an  to  turn  over  in 
our  minds  some  plan  for  our  fur- 
ther amusement  which  should, 
during  the  ensuing  winter,  keep 
us  from  sinking  again  into  the 
state  of  normal  dulness  into  which 
we  had  formerly  lapse<^  I  say 
we ;  but  so  far  as  my  own  family 
were  concerned,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  schemes 
of  social  enterprise  had  originated 
with  us.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  thatit would  be  otherwise 
with  three  maiden  ladies  living 
together ;  and  though  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  the  fact  that  we  had 


a  brother  at  the  head  of  our  es- 
tablishment might  be  an  advan- 
tage, we  were  virtually  unprotected 
females,  who  could  not  in  any  way 
count  on  the  escort  *of  our  dear 
brother  when  we  most  wished  for 
it.  Therefore  we  left  to  youn^^r 
and  more  enterprising  minds  the 
task  of  starting  any  new  project, 
but  we  were  tdways  to  be  relied 
on  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  said 
project.  We  called  it  encouraging 
the  young  people ;  but  I  fancy  it 
was  as  much  for  our  pleasure  as 
theirs  that  we  entered  thus  warm- 
ly into  their  plans ;  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  in  one  or  two 
instances  we  carried  our  enthu- 
siasm too  £Bur  in  the  cause  of  our 
young  friends.  It  was  such  a 
tempting  project  which  our  curate, 
young  Mr.  Jenkins,  suggested, 
that  we  should  organise  a  boating- 
party  down  the  river,  taking 
all  materials  for  a  gipsy  tea,  to 
some  woods  a  few  miles  away. 
The  chief  drawbacks  to  the  plan 
were  the  scarcity  of  suitable  boats 
and  the  shallowness  of  the  river, 
which  latter,  combined  with  our 
uncertainty  as  to  the  tides — for 
we  were  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  river^s  mouth — was  no  slight 
drawback.  However,  each  obstsicle 
was,  in  theory,  surmounted.  The 
boats  were  clumsy,  but  there  were 
plenty  of  strong  arms  to  row ;  the 
river  was  shallow,  but  the  tide 
being  in  our  &vour — and  inquiries 
as  to  that  must  be  careftdly  made 
beforehand — all  was  secure.  So 
one  glorious  summer  afternoon  we 
assembled  at  the  starting-place, 
each  laden  with  basket  or  bag 
containing  contributions  towards 
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the  feast  which  was  to  take  place 
when  we  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion. Oar  party  consisted  of 
aeyeral  girls  of  varioos  ages,  a 
matron  or  two,  our  three  selvesy 
and  a  hatch  of  young  men  and 
hoys,  amongst  whom  two  Oxonians 
appeared  in  'flannels'  and  dark- 
hlue  rihhons,  which  garb  was  also 
sported  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  had 
dofed  his  clerical  coat  for  the 
purpose  of  *  work/  as  he  emphatic- 
ally declared.  Some  delay  in 
setting  off  was  occasioned  by  the 
difficuliy  of  arranging  the  parties 
satisfactorily  in  the  two  boats. 

We  had  imagined  that  matters 
would  have  been  simplified  by  the 
announcement  we  made  of  our 
intention  to  go  together,  the  three 
of  us,  in  one  boat,  instead  of,  as 
at  first  suggested,  giving  to  each  a 
part  of  the  pleasure  of  our  com- 
pany. My  eldest  sister,  Henrietta, 
who,  though  timid,  is  very  de- 
cided, settled  the  matter.  'ITo, 
Susan  and  Emma,'  she  said, 
speaking  as  firmly  as  if  we  were 
still  children  in  the  nursery  under 
her  guidance,  '  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  danger  in  boat- 
ing ;  it  may  be  that  we  shall  go 
to  the  bottom ;  if  so,  let  us,  at  any 
rate,  all  be  together.'  We  could 
not  refuse  to  listen  to  reason  when 
so  forcibly  presented  to  us;  and 
even  the  younger  members  of  the 
party  seemed  struck  by  our  sister's 
speech,  to  judge  from  tiie  ex- 
pression of  countenance  with 
which  young  Francis  West,  the 
rector's  son,  and  one  of  the  Oxo- 
nians regarded  each  other.  But 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  whispered  words  that  caught 
my  ,ear  passing  between  two 
others  of  our  young  oarsmen. 
'The  boat  will  have  a  good 
chance  of  seeing  the  bottom, 
LyeUj  I  vote  we  go  in  for  the 
light-weights.'  Henrietta  was 
firm  to  her  resolve  that  we  should 
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keep  together.  The  rest  of  our 
boatload  consisted  of  the  doctor's 
wife,  one  of  the  rector's  daughters, 
and  four  young  men  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  to  handle  the 
oars,  but  whose  performances 
proved  unequal  to  our  expectations 
of  them.  In  the  other  boat  were 
what  I  should  call  the  noisy 
members  of  the  party,  amongst 
whom  I  was  much  surprised  to 
see  Mr.  Jenkins.  He,  I  sup- 
pose, deprived  himself  of  the 
more  solid  attractions  of  our  so- 
ciety in  order  that  he  might  look 
after  his  sister;  besides  which, 
the  two  Oxonians  and  the  young 
engineer  from  Silverthom  colliery, 
as  well  as  the  dokstor,  were  friends 
of  his.  Their  boatload  also  in- 
cluded the  two  Misses  Yaughan 
and  their  mother,  very  pleasant 
people,  who  had  lately  come  to 
live  at  the  HaU  after  a  prolonged 
residence  abroad. 

When  fairly  off,  I  fancied  that 
our  '  oars'  looked  for  the  first  few 
minutes  decidedly  out  of  temper, 
seeming  entirely  absorbed  in  their 
occupation,  which  consisted  in 
making  the  boat  roll  uncomfort- 
ably by  their  short  jerky  style 
of  pulUng.  The  conversation, 
being  left  to  us  ladies,  naturally 
flagged  a  little;  but  soon  our 
cavaliers  began  to  join  in  our  talk, 
and  after  what  then  became  a 
pleasant  row  we  reached  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  But  I  shall  make 
my  story  too  long  if  I  give  all  tho 
details  of  our  afternoon  in  the 
woods,  and  how  some  of  the  party 
strolled  off  to  visit  the  ruins  of  a 
small  abbey  a  mile  or  so  away, 
unfortunately  'getting  lost'  and 
not  reappearing  until  long  after 
the  time  appointed  for  our  return, 
thereby  making  myself  and  my 
sisters  very  anxious  on  our  own 
account  as  to  the  voyage  home. 
To  add  to  our  uneasiness,  by  some 
unlucky  chance,  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  refilling  the  two  boats, 
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we  vent  off  under  a  disadvantage, 
one  of  our  oars  having,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  gone  over  to  the 
enemy,  thus  leaving  in  our  boat 
only  three  of  the  male  sex, 
while  in  the  other  were  at  least 
half  a  dozen  able-bodied  rowers* 
ISo  doubt  this  was* an  accident, 
and  might  have  been  avoided  if 
the  young  men  in  the  other  boat 
had  not  been  so  anxious  to  get 
the  start  of  us  that  our  calls  for 
our  rightful  property,  the  fourth 
*  oar,'  were  unheard. 

Of  the  trying  time  that  ensued 
I  can  scarcely  find  words  to  telL 
The  tide  being  no^against  us,  we 
were  progressing  slowly,  but  as 
it  seemed  surely,  up  the  river, 
keeping  a  careful  look-out  through 
the  gathering  darkness  for  sand- 
banksy  rocks,  or  rapids,  when  a 
sudden  grating  of  the  boat,  a 
rumbling  of  the  oars  against  some 
pebbly  substance,  preceded  a  shout 
from  the  steersman,  'We're  a- 
ground !'  It  was  too  true ;  there, 
in  one  of  the  most  shallow  parts 
of  the  river,  where  the  turning  of 
the  tide  could  make  but  little 
difference  to  us,  we  were,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  a  most  awful 
predicament.  Our  rowers  did  not 
at  iirst  seem  alive  to  our  danger, 
for  one  of  them,  laying  down  his 
oar,  remarked  almost  in  a  joking 
tone,  *  I'm  afraid  we're  done  for, 
Charlie.'  This  was  not,  of  course, 
said  to  alarm  us  further ;  but  Hen- 
rietta, who  is  timid,  as  I  said 
before,  especially  where  we  are 
concerned,  gave  a  little  shriek. 

*What  can  be  done,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham?' said  I.  '  Can't  you  get  us  offf 

'I'm  afraid  not,'  he  said,  so 
gravely  that  I  felt  my  blood  run 
cold. 

'  We  are  in  an  awful  mess,  I 
say,'  remarked  another  youth. 
'  Can  you  suggest  no  way  of  get- 
ting out  of  it,  Graham,  or'  (in  a 
tone  of  intense  alarm)  '  must  we 
all  perish  here  V 


The  question  was  too  much 
for  what  remained  of  Henrietta's 
presence  of  mind,  and  she  gave 
vent  to  what  was,  I  must  confess, 
a  most  awful  scream  (the  sound 
made  young  Mr.  Ferris  put  both 
hands  to  his  ears),  and  then  feU 
back  into  my  arms. 

'Never  mind,  dearest  sister,' 
Susan  said,  as  firmly  as  she  could, 
'  we  are  all  together.' 

I  was  stopped  in  my  intended 
words  of  comfort,  for  our  case 
seemed  to  me  as  yet  far  from 
hopeless,  by  Mr.  Ferris's  next 
speech: 

*  Don't  try  it  on  too  far,  Charlie,' 
whispered  he. 

I  laced  the  speaker  in  intense 
indignation. 

'  Try  what  on,  Mr.  Ferris  1'  I 
asked. 

He  spoke  to  his  companion 
again. 

'Is  there  no  way  of  escape? 
Can  we  not  make  a  struggle  for 
dear  life  1' 

'There  is  one  chance,'  said 
Charles  Graham  gravely.  'I 
think,  Miss  Rutland,  if  we  were 
all  to  get  out  and  shove  the  boat 
we  might  get  her  off;  and  then 
we  might  manage  to  avoid  any 
other  danger,  for  we  are  not  far 
from  home.' 

But  this  seemed  to  me  the  pro- 
posal of  a  madman. 

'No,  Charles  Graham,'  I  an- 
swered solemnly,  for  Henrietta 
was  incapable  of  speech ;  *  rather 
will  we  sit  here  all  night  than 
brave  the  angry  billows  without 
even  the  frail  shelter  of  a  boat 
between  us  and  them.  We  might 
be  swept  into  who  knows  what 
abyss  if  we  once  ventured  from 
our  comparative  security  in  the 
growing  darkness.' 

Henrietta  murmured  a  feeble 
assent  to  my  words,  and  the  young 
men  saw  that  the  plan  was  im- 
practicable. 

'  Then,  Charlie,  shall  you  and 
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I  get  out  and  try  to  shove  her 
offf  asked  Fred  Ferris;  adding, 
in  an  undertone,  'Don't  go  too 
far.' 

I  thought  he  meant  it  as  a  cau- 
tion to  his  companion  not  to 
tempt  the  waves  too  far,  lest  in 
their  endeavour  to  save  us  they 
should  themselves  he  engulfed ; 
and  I  said  eagerly, 

^  No,  indeed,  we  would  not  have 
you  fiedl  victims  for  our  sakes; 
lather  let  us  wait  here  for  the 
morning  light,  when  surely  some 
Idnd  soul  will  come  to  the  rescue.' 

To  my  great  amazement,  the 
three  youths  hurst  simultaneously 
into  a  hearty  laugh;  while,  as 
soon  as  he  recovered  his  voice, 
Charles  Graham  said  feebly, 

*  We  cannot  be  more  victimised; 
but  it  will  be  very  cold  staying 
here  all  night.  Hallo — I  beg 
your  pardon.  Miss  Butland — but, 
Harry,  Fred,  why  shouldn't  we 
try  to  shove  her  off  with  the  oarst' 

*  Why  didn't  you  suggest  that 
sooner?'  cried  Fred  and  Hany,  in 
one  breath ;  and,  indeed,  I  could 
not  imagine  why  we  had  none  of 
us  thought  of  it,  for  the  result 
proved  that  Mr.  Graham's  sug- 
gestion was  the  right  one. 

In  a  few  minutes  our  boat  was 
afloat  again,  and  we  went  merrily 
on,  taking  care  to  keep  well  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  soon 
airived  safely  at  the  end  of  our 
voyage.  Our  friends  in  the  other 
boat  had  been  wondering  at  our 
non-appearance,  and  seemed  much 
concerned  when  they  heard  of  our 
mishap;  but  Henrietta  having 
almost  recovered  from  her  fright, 
we  found  there  was  no  one  redily 
the  worse  for  the  danger  we  had 
been  in.  It  certainly  gave  aeat 
to  the  after  accounts  of  our  boat- 
ing-party to  recall  a  scene  which 
might  have  had  such  disastrous 
results.  One  of  the  efTects  of 
the  shock  to  our  nerves  soon 
showed  itself  in  the  fact  that  we 


took  a  dislike  to  boating,  and 
never  again  honoured  any  of  our 
young  friends  with  our  company, 
preferring  to  hear  their  account  of 
their  enjoyment  in  such  excur- 
sions rather  than  to  run  any  risk 
again  of  being  stranded  at  night- 
fall on  a  sandbank,  from  which 
dangerous  position  we  might  not 
escape  so  easily  a  second  time. 

But  I  have  wandered  too  far 
from  my  subject — the  establish- 
ing  of  our  sketching  club.  It 
was,  as  I  said,  towsurds  autumn, 
when  summer  and  its  outdoor 
gaieties  were  coming  to  an  end, 
that  the  project  was  formed.  We 
were  somewhat  surprised  one  after- 
noon to  hear  the  announcement 
of  four  callers  made  gravely  by 
our  maid,  who  did  not  seem  to 
see  anything  extraordinary  in  what 
she  said. 

*  If  you  please,  m'm.  Miss  West 
and  two  Mr.  Wests  and  Miss 
Jenkins  are  in  the  drawing- 
room.' 

Of  course  we  were  delighted  to 
see  them  all ;  but  I  felt  a  little 
curious  as  to  the  object  of  their 
visit,  feeling  sure  that  so  many  had 
not  come  merely  on  a  friendly  call. 
At  first  our  young  visitors  seemed 
a  little  shy  of  broaching  some 
subject  with  which  their  minds 
were  evidently  occupied,  and  it  was 
not  untU  several  suggestive  looks 
hadbeen  exchanged  between  them, 
accompanied  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  Mr.  West  by  a  pull  at  his 
sister^s  sleeve,  that  Miss  West^  evi- 
dently the  '  speaker*  for  the  party, 
cleared  her  throat,  and  began 
timidly: 

*  We  were  thinking,  Miss  Eut- 
land,  of  establiBhing  a  sort  of 
sketching  society  in  Silverthom ; 
and  we  came  to  ask  you  if  you 
and  your  sisters  would  become 
members  of  it  Y 

The  ice  once  broken,  the  other 
three  put  in  their  word. 

*ltiB  to  be  quite  an  amateur 
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affair,  yoa  know ;  we  are  none  of 
na  ^'swells;"  bnt  we  think  it 
would  be  rather  an  amusement  in 
the  winter,  and  it  would  be  great 
fun  to  see  all  the  sketches.' 

'  But,'  I  began  hesitatingly,  for 
I  felt  a  little  staggered  at  the  idea, 
not  considering  myself  at  all  in 
the  light  of  an  artist — ^  but — ' 

The  eager  canvassers  interrupt- 
ed me. 

'  Of  course  no  one  will  know 
who  has  done  any  of  the  sketches ; 
they  will  be  marked  only  with  a 
number,  so  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  their  being  recognised  except 
by  any  of  us  who  know  each 
other's  style.' 

'  And,'  continued  Miss  Jenkins, 
'  we  shall  each  vote  for  those  we 
think  best,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  will  be  prizes.' 

'  Fanny  has  a  copy  of  the  rules 
here,'  put  in  Francis  West ;  '  we 
drew  them  up  yesterday.  Let  Miss 
Kutland  see  it,  Fanny.' 

The  rules  were  produced,  and 
while  my  sisters  continued  the 
conversation  I  perused  them. 
When  I  had  finished  I  heard  Hen- 
rietta saying, 

*  Of  course  we  will  join.  0  yes; 
we  always  like  to  encourage  talent 
in  any  way :  not  that  77?^  talent 
is  for  drawing,  but  we  can  all  do 
a  little ;  and  you  say  all  the  mem- 
bers are  beginners  V 

*  0  yes,  all  are  beginners,'  cried 
our  friends,  in  chorus.  *  We  are 
not  going  to  take  in  any  ''old 
hands  j"  that  would  spoil  the  fan.' 

'  Honorary  members  are  allowed, 
I  see,'  said  Susan,  who  was  now 
scanning  the  rules. 

*  O  yes  j  but  of  course  we  should 
like  nearly  all  to  be  working  mem- 
bers, to  increase  the  number  of 
sketches.' 

So  we  agreed  to  join  the  new 
society ;  and  our  visitors  departed, 
leaving  us  impressed  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  Silverthom 
was  becoming  a  most  enlightened 


place.  In  about  a  week  the  noin- 
ber  of  members  of  the  sketching 
society  had  increased  to  nineteen, 
almost  all  of  them  Silverthomites. 
And  soon  the  time  for  sending  in 
the  first  sketches  drew  near.  One 
day  we  received  a  call  from  the 
energetic  Miss  Jenkins,  and  she 
unbosomed  herself  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  her  visit  with  very  little 
delay. 

'Miss  Eutland,'  she  said,  ad- 
dressing  Henrietta,  'you  know 
none  of  the  members  must  see 
each  other's  sketches  beforehand. 
Now  I  have  been  thinking  that 
you  and  Miss  Susan  and  Miss 
Emma  would  naturally  each  in- 
spect the  other's  work,  so  I've 
come  to  beg  you  not  to  do  so,  as 
it  will  be  so  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  rules ;  for  we  ought  to 
be  very  strict,  even  in  so  friendly 
a  society  as  ours.' 

I  do  not  know  whether  the 
warning  was  needful;  but  we 
readily  promised  to  comply  with 
Miss  Jenkins's  request,  and  she 
took  her  departure,  not  without 
giving  us  an  additional  reason  for 
reticence  by  saying, 

'  If  you  do  not  know  each 
other's  drawings  you  will  have  so- 
much  more  pleasure  in  marking 
them.' 

Our  excitement  was  not  allowed 
to  stop — ^the  stone  was  keptrolling; 
for  next  day  appeared  three  other 
members  of  the  club — the  eldest 
Mr.  West,  the  doctor,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins.  Our  curate  was  spokes- 
man on  this  occasion. 

'  There  has  been  a  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  sketching  so- 
ciety. Miss  Eutland,'  said  he — '  an 
impromptu  and  partial  one  only 
— and  as  you  were  too  far  off  to 
be  summoned,  we  have  come  to 
tell  you  its  object  and  the  de- 
cision that  was  arrived  at  by  those 
present.  Naturally  each  of  us  is 
anxious  to  see  all  the  sketches, 
and  we  cannot  decide  who  is  to 
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have  the  first  sight  of  them.  The 
idea  has  been  suggested  therefore 
that  a  pablic  exhibition  should 
take  place — ^public  only  for  the 
members,  of  course — ^that  all  may 
see  the  collection  of  sketches 
at  the  same  time,  and  they  can 
afterwards  be  sent  round  to  re- 
ceive the  votes.' 

This  proposal  met  with  oar 
hearty  concurrence^  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  sketches  were 
all  to  be  sent  to  the  rectory, 
there  to  be  set  out  to  best  advan- 
tage by  Miss  West,  the  secretary, 
and  exhibited  on  a  certain  day 
to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  nine- 
teen sketchers,  who  were  to  be 
invited  to  attend. 

Daring  the  fortnight  that  fol- 
lowed I  racked  my  brain  to  decide 
on  an  illustration  for.  the  first 
subject  chosen,  which  was  from 
Gray's  *  Elegy,'  on  the  lines, 

'Oft  as  in  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  com- 
plain.' 

This  seemed  to  me  a  difficult 
subject^  and  apparently  left  but 
little  choice,  as  in  some  form  or 
other  a  ruin  must  surely  appear. 
However,  a  happy  thought  struck 
me  before  many  more  days  had 
elapsed.  There  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful ruin  within  a  walk  of  Silver- 
thorn,  much  resorted  to  by  plea- 
sure-parties in  the  neighlx)ur- 
hood ;  and,  as  if  intended  for  my 
purpose,  this  ruin,  an  abbey,  really 
had  an  '  ivy-mantled  tower,'  the 
most  complete  part  of  the  abbey, 
still  standing.  The  very  thing 
for  my  illustration !  I  was  in  an 
ecstasy  at  the  thought  of  my  plan. 
I  would  sketch  the  tower,  add  the 
owl,  and  there  would  be  the  pic- 
ture complete.  Already  I  flat- 
tered myself  at  the  development 
of  a  genius  long  dormant;  and- 
when  the  world — ^that  is,  our 
sketching-club  world — should  see 
my  production,  it  would  at  once 
admowledge  its  existence  as  fully 


as  I  could  wish.  Since  the  re- 
quest of  Miss  Jenkins  that  our 
productions  should  be  kept  secret 
£rom  each  other,  my  sister  and  I 
had  exercised  the  utmost  circum- 
spection to  prevent  unguarded  in- 
quiry into  the  object  of  our  walks, 
now  invariably  taken  in  solitude. 
Indeed,  the  impression  amongst 
our  village  neighbours  might  well 
be  that  some  event  had  occurred 
to  disturb  our  sisterly  concord ; 
for,  except  for  the  fact  that  we 
still  inhabited  the  same  house,  we 
three  hardly  ever  met 

About  this  time  we  began  to 
evince  a  decided  distaste  for  each 
other's  society.  Whereas  before  we 
had  always  tdcen  our  walks  abroad 
in  company,  we  now  preferred 
solitary  rambles.  We  were,  more- 
over, careful  never  to  let  drop 
the  slightest  hint  as  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  had  turned  our 
steps,  lest  it  should  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  subject  we  had 
severally  fixed  on  as  the  one  most 
likely  to  make  our  sketch  success- 
ful. So  that  when  I  sallied  forth 
one  day  with  camp-stool,  drawing- 
materials,  and  umbrella,  neither 
Henrietta  nor  Susan  expressed 
the  least  curiosity  as  to  my  move- 
ments, not  even  having  the  solici- 
tude to  inquire  whether  I  should 
be  home  in  time  for  dinner. 

I  went  happily  on  my  way, 
therefore,  giving  Mr.  Jenkins, 
whom  I  met  in  the  village,  a  most 
cordial  greeting,  but  only  vouch- 
safing to  young  Ferris,  who  was 
at  the  stUe  leading  to  the  fields 
through  which  I  had  to  pass  to 
reach  the  abbey,  one  of  my  most 
distant  bows.  For  one  thing,  my 
coolness  towards  him  arose  £rom 
a  dislike  I  felt  at  meeting  him  so 
near  the  place  of  my  destination, 
lest  he  should  suspect  my  object 
in  being  there ;  and  for  another, 
I  feared  his  stopping  to  talk ;  for 
if,  in  the  courae  of  conversation, 
he  went  so  far    as  to   ask  me 
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whither  I  was  hound,  it  would  he 
very  difficult  to  frame  an  evaaiye 
answer.  So  I  sidled  past  him — 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  a  little  rude- 
ly, hut  surely  there  was  some 
excuse  for  me — and  went  on 
through  the  usually  deserted 
fields.  I  had  reached  the  last 
of  these  when  I  saw  a  figure  ad- 
vancing towards  me,  carrying — 
yes,  it  was  immistakahle — a  paint- 
box and  block  in  one  hand.  It 
was  Miss  Jenkins.  Ciuious,  I 
thought,  meeting  her  here.  How- 
ever, it  surely  cannot  be  the 
fact  that  she  has  thought  of  the 
abbey  for  her  sketch  too !  I  could 
not  pass  her  without  speaking; 
but  I  made  my  greeting  as  brief 
as  possible,  carefully  omitting  to 
take  even  a  hasty  glance  at  her 
block,  lest  it  might  happen  to 
have  its  surface  towards  me.  I 
fancied — it  might  be  only  my 
fancy,  though — that  Miss  Jen- 
kins was  not  so  scrupulous ;  for 
while  she  seemed  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  Henrietta's 
health,  and  avoided  any  direct 
allusion  to  the  fact  of  our  meeting 
there  both  equipped  for  sketching, 
I  felt  that  my  camp-stool  and 
other  necessary  accompaniments 
to  my  walk,  with  the  purpose  I 
had  in  view,  were  undergoing  a 
swift  scrutiny  from  her. 

It  was  a  relief  to  my  mind  to 
be  at  last  inside  the  abbey  ruins, 
ensconced  in  a  snug  comer, 
whence  I  had  a  beautiM  view  of 
the  little  tower.  I  took  out  my 
pencils  and  set  to  work.  My 
pleasure  was  a  little  damped  by 
my  encounter  with  Miss  Jenkins ; 
but,  after  all,  she  might  not  have 
been  sketching  my  tower,  and  if 
she  had  been,  her  view  of  it 
might  be  a  different  one,  and  so 
would  not  dash  with  my  perform- 
ance. I  finished  my  sketch  with- 
out interruption;  but  I  had  no 
time  to  paint,  as  daylight  was 
beginning  to  fail.     I   therefore 


wended  my  way  home,  detennin- 
ing  to  return  in  a  couple  of  days 
to  my  solitary  task. 

Henrietta  and  Susan  had  not 
been  out  that  day ;  but  I  saw  on 
the  morrow  that  the  former  in- 
tended seriously  to  make  up  for 
any  time  she  had  already  lost.  She 
set  off  after  breakfast,  carrying 
the  neat  little  bag  which  I  Imew 
contained  all  the  materials  she 
found  necessary — for  Henrietta 
was  not  particular  as  to  camp- 
stools  ;  and  having  announced  to 
us  that  she  would  not  be  home 
for  luncheon,  left  us  to  conjecture 
— an  easy  matter  enough — the 
cause  of  her  absence.  One  more 
anxious  day  for  me ;  but  it  passed, 
and  on  the  succeedymg  one  I  re- 
solved that  my  labours  should 
begin  betimes.  I  therefore  pre- 
pared to  start  immediately  after 
breakfast,  merely  remarking  that 
the  time  of  my  return  was  uncer- 
tain. But  ere  I  could  leave  the 
house  Susan  came  down-stairs  also 
in  outdoor  costume,  with  Jier  neat 
little  bag  (for  she  was  a  great  imi- 
tator of  our  eldest  sister)  at  her 
side.  I  thought  with  dismay, 
^  If  we  both  set  off  at  the  same 
time,  Susan  will  observe  the  direc- 
lion  I  take,  may  even  follow  me, 
and  then  my  secret  will  be  dis- 
covered.' To  avoid  this  I  changed 
my  plans. 

*  I  shall  read  for  half  an  hour 
before  going  out,  Susan,'  said  I; 
*  that  book  of  Mrs.  West's  should 
be  returned  as  soon  as  possible.' 

I  saw  the  expression  of  relief 
on  Susan's  f&ce,  as,  with  merely  a 
nod  of  assent  to  my  speech,  she 
took  her  departure.  I  read  for 
the  next  half  hour,  though  with 
wandering  thoughts,  and  then 
went  out.  I  met  no  one,  and 
•therefore  congratulated  myself 
that  this  time  my  field  was  clear ; 
but  on  nearing  my  destination  the 
sound  of  voices  fell  on  my  ear. 
It  proceeded  from  the  ruin,  per- 
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haps  from  the  veiy  spot  where  I 
irished  to  ait.  I  stole  forward 
softljy  and  peeped  through  the 
trees  which  surrounded  the  ab- 
bej.  Yes,  my  worst  fears  were 
realised — there  were  two  people 
seated  on  the  grass  close  to  the 
Teij  place  from  which  I  had  taken 
my  sketch,  each  with  a  drawing- 
Uocky  and  each  apparently — ^it  was 
too  bad ! — taking  tiie  identical  view 
of  the  old  tower  on  which  I  had 
fixed  as  the  most  suitable  to  the 
subject.  I  almost  groaned  with 
rage.  But  they  .were  speaking 
again.  Surely  I  knew  the  voices, 
though  in  my  first  glimpse  I  had 
taken  no  pains  to  identify  the 
figures ;  hut  now  I  saw  that  they 
were  those  of  my  sister  Susan,  of 
all  people,  and  that  conceited 
yt)uth  Francis  West !  They  were 
seated  quite  amicably  together, 
and  I  heard  Susan  say,  in  answer 
to  some  remark  of  her  companion 
which  I  had  not  caught, 

'Tes,  it  is  rather  a  pity  we 
fixed  on  the  same ;  but  I  daresay 
we  shall  treat  it  differently.' 

*0  yes,'  the  boy  answered 
cheerfully ; '  I  only  hope  no  o'he 
else  will  do  it  too.' 

The  words  struck  on  my  heart 
with  a  chilly  sensation.  *  No  one 
else' !  Why,  already  three  of  the 
members  were,  to  my  knowledge, 
engaged  on  the  same  subject;  and 
perhaps  more  !  It  was  a  complete 
damper  to  aU  my  glorying  in  the 
originality  of  my  own  bright  idea. 
I  hardly  know  how  I  passed  the 
time  until  the  two  sketchers  left. 
Happily  for  me  I  heard  Susan  de- 
cide to  return  home  for  luncheon; 
and  her  companion  departed  with 
her,  saying  he  could  finish  his 
sketch  now  without  a  model.  Then 
I  sat  down  and  painted  furiously. 
It  did  once  occur  to  me- to  giro 
up  that  subject  and  seek  another, 
but  there  was  hardly  time  to  do 
so ;  and  as  I  had  not  sufficient  in- 
vention to  compose  a  ruin,  my 


only  plan  was  to  cling  to  the  one 
within  my  reach.  I  worked  on, 
therefore,  with  the  hope  that  mine 
might  be  the  best  of  the  three 
performances  and  gain  approval 
for  its  merit,  as  it  could  receive 
none  on  the  score  of  originality. 

I  will  pass  over  the  time  that 
intervened  before  the  important 
day  for  the  exhibition  of  the  pic- 
tures arrived.  The  members  of 
the  club  all  assembled  at  the 
appointed  time  in  Mrs.  West's 
pretty  drawing-room,  within 
which  was  a  small  boudoir, 
where  the  sketches  were  to  be  dis- 
played to  our  admiring  or,  as  the 
d&se  might  be,  critical  gaze.  The 
door  of  the  boudoir  was  closed, 
and  Miss  West  was,  her  mother 
informed  us,  within,  busied  in 
arranging  our  productions  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  sketches 
had  only  been  sent  in  by  post 
that  morning,  and  such  was  our 
anxiety  to  see  them  that  the 
early  hour  of  twelve  had  been  de- 
cided on  as  that  at  which  the  ex- 
hibition was  to  take  place.  So 
we  felt  that  Miss  West  might  be 
pardoned  for  keeping  us  waiting 
a  little,  whilst  she  enjoyed  her 
rightful  privilege  of  the  first  ex- 
amination of  the  many  and  (no 
doubt)  varied  works  of  art  which 
claimed  her  attention.  At  length 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
we  all  looked  for  the  secre- 
tary's appearance  with  the  anxi- 
ously awaited  summons  to  enter. 
There  was  a  sound  as  of  footsteps 
approaching  the  door,  but  Miss 
West  did  not  appear  on  the  thres- 
hold; and  in  the  dead  silence 
which  followed  our  first  flutter  of 
expectation,  we  heard  from  the 
boudoir  something  like  a  burst 
of  hysterical  laughter.  Mrs.  West 
looked  alarmed. 

*  I  will  see  what  it  is,'  she  said, 
rising  hurriedly,  andgoing  through 
the  widely  opened  door.  But  as 
she  entered  the  little  boudoir,  to 
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our  consternation,  the  strange 
sounding  laughter  grew  more  dis- 
tinct, and  presently  a  choked 
voice  said, 

'  O,  do  tell  them  to  come  in, 
mamma;  I  cannot  stop  laughing!' 

It  was  too  much  for  our  pa- 
tience, and  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pany rushed  at  once  into  the 
exhibition-room.  What  a  sight 
greeted  our  eyes !  On  a  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  boudoir  were 
placed  all  the  sketches,  nineteen 
in  number,  neatly  finished  and 
mounted,  and — aU  alike !  In 
point  of  execution  and  treatment 
they  were,  indeed,  different,  but 
the  subject  of  each  was  the  iden- 
tical *  ivy-mantled  tower,*  belong- 
ing to  the  ruins  of  St.  Biddulph's 
Abbey.     No  wonder   that  Miss 


West  had  grown  hysterical  under 
the  effort  of  restraining  her  mirtby 
and  at  the  sight  of  the  crowd 
of  dismayed  faces  it  burst  out 
afresh. 

*  It  is  absurd,'  she  said.  '  The 
only  wonder  is  that  we  did  not 
all  meet  at  the  abbey.  I  ihink 
we  ought  to  have  all  our  sketches 
framed,  and  kept  as  a  reminiscence 
of  the  originality  of:(|e^gn  we 
showed  in  treating  the  -  first  sub- 
ject of  our  Silvertiiom  Sketching 
Club.'  ' 

Certainly,  if  the  chief  object  of 
that  institution  had  been  to  sup- 
ply us  with  amusement,  it  had 
not  £Edled  in  its  purpose  this 
time.  I  will  not  say.  that  the 
sketches  for  succeeding  months 
jvere  as  successful  in  that  respect. 
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I. 

The  great  Earl  did  not  often,  of 
late  years,  go  abroad  alone;  he 
was  usuallj  to  be  seen  with,  his 
well-gloved  hand  in  the  arm  of 
the  faithful  Corry.  But  some- 
times  whim,  and  sometimes  exi- 
gencies of  affairs^  sent  him  out  by 
himselt  On  one  occasion,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  administra- 
tion, when  ^  perils  did  abound  as 
thick  as  thought  could  make  'em,' 
he  found  it  necessary  to  be  whirl- 
ed with  all  possible  speed  to  Hat- 
field, where  Lord  Salisbury  was 
oonfined  by  illness.  By  some 
miscalculation  he  reached  the 
Great  Northern  Station  at  King's 
Cross  a  good  half-hour  before  the 
departure  of  the  train.  He  was 
not  the  man  to  fret  or  fume  over 
tliis.  He  lit  a  cigar,  and  whiled 
away  the  time  on  the  bare  windy 
platform,  taking  a  peep  at  the 
"bookstall  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  at  the  many  little 
industries  around,  from  acquaint- 
ance with  which  recognisable  per- 
sons are  usually  debarred.  The 
sharp  boy  in  charge  of  the  weigh- 
ing-machine cried  in  a  clear  voice, 
which  echoed  through  the  station, 
*  Try  your  weight,  sir !'  and  offered 
him  a  box  of  lights.  He  looked 
at  the  boy  and  the  chair ;  but  he 
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was  not  to  be  tempted  even  by  a 
sharp  boy  to  do  more.  As  the 
half-hour  decreased  to  a  quarter, 
railway  porters  and  passengers  be- 
gan to  appear  on  the  pLatfonn, 
among  whom  there  could  not  fail 
to  be  some  who  would  recognise 
his  lordship.  First  one  and  then 
another  person  was  arrested,  in 
the  anxious  pursuit  of  luggage  or 
the  leisurely  purchase  of  an  evening 
paper  (first  edition),  and  made  to 
turn  and  look  again  at  the  strik- 
ing face  which  Punch  and  photo- 
graphy had  made  familiar  to  aU. 
Of  course  the  whisper  went  round, 
and  in  less  than  a.  minute,  when 
he  returned  along  the  platform, 
there  were  a  hundred  eyes  levelled 
at  him  by  men  who,  of  course, 
held  respectfully  aloof,  and  seemed 
as  he  passed  to  be  intent  on  the 
tide  of  their  newspapers  or  on 
the  flagstones  beneath  his  feet 
He  encountered  a  curious  earnest 
look  here  and  there,  which  gave 
him  warning  that  he  was  being 
discovered.  Soon  there  was  not 
a  creature  on  two  legs  in  the  sta- 
tion but  knew  that  Lord  Beacons- 
fleld  was  on  the  platform,  and  the 
gathering  eyes  became  an  embar- 
rassment. 'A  play-actor  or  a 
preacher,'  as  he  said  once,  'soon 
gets  used,  no  doubt,  to  having  a 
thousand   pairs  of  strange  eyes 
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fixed  on  him;  but  an  ordinary 
personage  never  feels  so  uncom- 
fortably naked  aud  unsheltered 
as  when,  by  some  accident,  he 
stands  the  silent  centre  of  a  silent 
crowd  of  eyes  before  and  behind/ 

He  took  his  ticket,  and  went 
to  take  his  seat  (it  being  yet  eight 
or  ten  minutes  till  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the  train).  He  was 
stepping  into  the  carriage,  when 
his  walking-stick  slipped  from  his 
hand  and  fell  through  between 
the  foot-board  and  the  platform. 
Instantly  a  man  who  was  standing 
by — a  workman  of  some  sort  con- 
nected with  the  railway — jumped 
down,  crept  under,  and  returned 
with  the  stick,  which  he  handed 
to  the  great  man  with  his  cap  off 
and  with  a  very  creditable  obeis- 
ance.   His  lordship  looked  at  him. 

*  And  have  you,'  said  he,  *  my 
good  man,  naked  your  life  to 
oblige  mel  You  deserve,  sir* — 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket — 
*you  deserve' — drawing  it  out  and 
glancing  at  the  coin — 'the  Vic- 
toria Cross  ;'  saying  which  he  put 
into  the  man's  hand  a  florin. . 

Let  any  one  look  at  the  reverse 
of  the  coin  and  he  will  appreciate 
the  mot. 


II. 


Conceive  the  overflowing  pride 
and  exultation  of  that  poor  man 
as  he  turned  away  among  *  mates* 
and  spectators !  His  eyes  were 
filled  with  a  curious  kind  of 
delight,  which  tingled  out  at  Ids 
hard  finger-tips  and  set  his  tongue 
a-wagging.  He  had  to  repeat 
again  and  again  what  the  great 
man  had  said. 

*Ah,  now,  he's  a  smart  un, 
ain't  hel  ''Risked  your  life" 
says  he,  dry,  satirical-like.  But, 
bless  you,  I  knowed  the  train 
wam't  a-going  to  move  just  then. 
Ah,  and  so  did  he.     He's  a  sharp 


un,  he  is.  "  Tou  deserves  the  Vic- 
toriar  Cross,^^  says  he,  and  gi'mme 
this.    Ha,  ha!' 

The  cross  xan  the  coin  was 
pointed  out  to  him;  and  'You 
must  bore  a  hole  in  it,  and  put  it 
round  your  neck,'  said  someone. 

'  Ah,'  said  he,  *  yes,  I'll  boie  a 
considerable  hole  in  it  by  supper- 
time,  see  if  I  don't !' 

The  train  passed  snorting  out 
of  the  station.  The  man  with 
the  florin  beckoned  to  two  or 
three  of  •  his  friends,  and  they 
hurried  away  to  have  a  convivial 
glass.  Arrived  at  the  bar,  he 
looked  at  his  florin  and  at  his 
friends;  no,  he  thought,  he 
would  not  change  the  precious 
coin  yet. 

*  You'll  stand  treat,  won't  ye  f 
said  he  to  one  of  the  friends.  '  I'm 
fedn  not  to  break  into  it  just 
yet.'  Then,  turning  to  a  group 
of  strangers  in  the  place,  he 
laughed  and  exulted.  '  See  that,' 
said  he ;  *■  Lord  Beaconsfield 
gi'mme  't  with  his  own  hands 
in  there  on  the  platform.'  They 
were,  of  course,  interested ;  and 
he  recounted  the  story,  ending 
with,  *  **  You  deserves  tlie  Victoriar 
Cross"  says  he,  and  gi'mme  this. 
D'ye  see  1  Ha,  ha !'  and  tracing 
'  with  his  finger  the  semblance  of 
a  cross  on  the  coin. 

His  mates^  having  drunk  their 
liquor,  slipped  away  back  to  their 
work,  and  left  him  talking.  His 
new  friends  invited  him  to  drink, 
and  he  drank.  Then  he  wandered 
out  with  them,  with  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  and  the  florin  itching 
in  his  hand,  quite  oblivious  of 
his  work.  He  came  upon  some 
waiting  cabmen,  and  stopped  to 
let  his  exultation  and  his  story 
overflow  upon  them.  They  were 
a  little  sceptical  in  look  and  tone, 
as  their  vocation  inclines  them  to 
be  towards  other  men's  stories, 
and  he  turned  away  somewhat 
offended. 
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He  passed  on  into  the  street, 
and  stood  on  the  kerbstone.  He 
looked  on  the  many  passers-by 
much  as  a  new  convert  to  reviyal- 
ism  might;  they  were  ignorant 
of  him  and  of  the  marvelloas 
story  he  had  to  telL  But,  like 
the  religious  convert,  he  was  so 
fall  of  his  story  he  was  impelled 
for  relief  to  talk  about  it.  The 
nearest  and  most  likely  person  to 
hsten  was  the  crossing-sweeper. 
He  went  to  him  and  told  him, 
speaking  pretty  loud  in  the  hope 
of  catclung  the  ear  of  some  idle 
passer-by.  Bat  it  was  all  ex- 
pended on  the  crossing-sweeper 
and  his  broom;  and,  after  all, 
the  poor  man  heard  him  grudg- 
ingly (why  had  it  not  been  his 
luck  to  get  a  florin  ?),  and  he  who 
deserved  the  Victoria  Cross  turned 
away  discontented. 

He  must  tell  his  story — ^and 
spend  his  florin — yet,  and  he 
paused  just  a  moment— would  it 
not  be  pleasant  to  have  the  coin  to 
show)  But  his  story  must  be 
told,  therefore  an  audience  must 
be  found.  Fit  audience,  he 
guessed,  could  only  be  found  in 
a  public^house  bar ;  and  he  crossed 
the  road  and  entered  the  wide 
easy  door  of  the  Bailway  Arms. 
He  called  for  a  glass  and  threw 
down  the  florin.  % 

'That  there  half-dollar,'  said 
he,  'has  just  come  out  of  the 
pocket  of  his  lordship  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfleld.' 

'  No  ?  exdaimed  the  landlord, 
turning  it  over  in  his  hand.  *  You 
don't  say  so !'  So  the  story  was 
told  again  to  the  admiring  land- 
lord, the  landlord's  wife,  and  the 
bacmaid. 

*  He  is  a  smart  chap,  now^  ain't 
hef 

'That  he  is.  And  can't  he 
give  it  'em  in  Parlymentl'  said 
the  landlord.  *  But  look  heire,  if 
I  was  yoU|  I'd  keep  that  florin 
for  a  keepsake.    If  you  haven't 


any  other  money,  I'll  treat  you  to 
that  glass.' 

The  man  thanked  him,  and  en- 
couraged himself  in  the  spirit  of 
the  poet's  words,  'Fit  audience  let 
me  find,  though  few.' 

Presently  others  entered  the 
bar,  and  he  turned  himself  about 
to  fresh  efforts  of  drinking  and 
story-telling  (which  are  not  neces- 
sarily allied). 

By  and  by  he  went  to  another 
tavern.  He  found  it  an  agreeable 
occupation,  drinking  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  and  telling  a  tale 
to  his  own  credit  and  glorification. 
But  here  he  was  tempted,  per- 
haps by  that  foolish  spirit  of  beer 
he  had  imbibed,  to  make  an  addi- 
tion to  hia  story,  which  threw 
discredit  on  the  whole.  He  con- 
cluded thus : 

***Can  I,  my  good  man,  do 
anything  for  you  ?"  His  lordship 
says  that,  as  he's  a-stepping  into 
the  train.  "  If  ye  ever  want  any- 
thing," says  he,  ^*  call  at  the  House 
of  Lords." ' 

*  Downing-street,  you  mean,' 
said  a  listener,  with  a  wink  aside. 

'  I  mean  Downing-street,'  said 
he,  accepting  the  correction. 

He  was  now  rather  fuddled  and 
unsteady.  He  wandered  out  of 
that  tavern,  paused  outside  to 
repeat  his  story  with  its  new  end- 
ing to  a  few  loafers,  and  then 
wandered  on  to  another.  He 
drank  and  talked  till  his  speech 
became  slow  and  thick,  and  his 
brain  saturated  with  alcoholic 
fumes.  What  with  the  preposter- 
ous conclusion  of  his  story  and 
his  tipsiness,  no  one  now  believed 
him,  in  spite  of  the  florin  which 
he  still  held  in  his  damp  hand. 
Was  it  not  possible  for  any  one 
who  had  a  florin  to  trump  up 
such  a  story  1  He  was  not  yet  so 
stupid  and  blind  with  liquor  but 
that  he  could  understand  the 
winks  and  shrugs  and  smiles.  He 
became  wroth  that  hia  wonderful 
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tale  should  be  doubted;  he  had 
talked  himflelfinto  a  belief  even 
of  the  troth  of  the  addendom. 
His  cnpsi  toO|  made  him  quarrel- 
some. 

<  Say  I'm  a  liar !'  he  exclaimed, 
stnng  by  a  peculiarly  irritating 
wink.  *  I  could  take  you  to  my 
mates  that  was  there  at  the  time, 
and  here's  the  very  identical  half- 
dollar.     NowT 

In  such  company,  from  words 
like  these,  the  transition  is  very 
easy  and  quick  to  blows.  There 
was  a  *  row/  which  after  a  little 
(though  not  too  soon)  attracted 
the  police,  and  the  man  with  the 
florin  was  locked  up. 


III. 


Next  morning  he  was  led  be- 
tween two  policemen  into  the 
dock  before  the  magistrate.  In 
extenuation  of  his  offence  (Mrunk 
and  disorderly')  he  told  his  story, 
still  sticking  to  his  added  conclu- 
sion, 'And  his  lordship  bid  me 
come  to  him  if  ever  I  wanted  any- 
thing or  was  in  trouble.  "  Come 
to  my  'ouse,"  says  he,  "  in  Down- 
ing-street."  I  forget  what  num- 
ber he  said.  He  told  me  the 
number,  but  I  forget  it.' 

The  magistrate  laughed,  the 
clerk  laughed,  the  policemen  put 
up  their  hands  and  laughed,  and 
the  idle  dirty  men  and  women  at 
the  back  of  the  court  laughed  at 
this  barefaced  flb. 

'  How  can  you,'  said  the  magis- 
trate, recovering  his  composure 
and  his  dignity,  '  tell  me  such  an 
outrageous  story  V 

*  S'elp  me,  your  worship — ' 
*Be    silent,    sir;    I've    heard 

enough.'  The  magistrate  consulted 
a  moment  with  the  clerk.  Then 
he  asked, '  What  did  you  tell  me 
your  occupation  was  V 

*  Platelayer,  your  worship.* 


*  Have  you  any  money  f 

'  Only  the  florin  his  lordship 
gi'mme,  your  worship,'  at  which 
there  was  another  laugh. 

'  Now  if  I  discharge  you,  will 
you  promise  to  return  to  your 
work  and  not  quarrel  again  over 
this  very  ridiculous  story  f 

'Weil,  I  will,  your  worship.' 
It  was  a  reserved  kind  of  assent, 
which  plainly  meant, '  My  story  is 
true  all  the  same.' 

On  leaving  the  court  a  wag 
stepped  up  behind  him,  and  said, 
'  Lord  Beaconsfield's  compliments, 
and  he  hopes  you'll  go  down  to 
tea.'  He  turned  and  glared  on 
the  man,  but  a  policeman  pushed 
him  into  the  street,  and  he  walked 
away. 

He  returned  to  his  place  of 
work,  but  there  was  no  work  for 
him.  He  received  the  wages  due 
to  him,  and  he  was  discharged. 
He  went  home  in  dolefal  mood  to 
his  mother.  She  was,  of  course, 
full  of  reproaches,  but  she  ftilly 
atoned  for  them  by  believing  his 
story,  even  to  its  conclusion.  Her 
belief  in  it  confirmed  his  own,  and 
her  urgency  made  him  at  once 
put  into  eflect  his  intention  of 
seeking  Lord  Beaconsfleld  in 
Westminster,  and  reminding  him 
of  a  promise  he  had  never  made. 

The  Hofse  of  Lords  rose  early, 
according  to  its  *  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise'  custom.  The  Premier 
walked  out  to  his  brougham  to 
drive  home  to  dinner.  Besides 
footmen  and  other  flunkeys,  there 
was  on  the  pavement  a  man  in 
fustian  who  got  somewhat  in  the 
way,  and  took  off  his  cap  and 
bowed.  Perhaps  there  was  some* 
thing  in  the  flourish  of  the  cap 
and  in  the  bow  that  reminded 
his  lordship  of  the  incident  at 
the  station.  When  about  to  step 
off  the  pavement  he  turned  and 
looked  at  the  fellow,  who  in- 
stantly made  a  flourish  forward. 

'  Thank  you,  my  man,'  said  my 
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lord;  'I'm  not  going  to  diop  my 
stick  to-day.' 

'Thiee  cheezs  for  his  loidahip  T 
cried  the  ecstatic  fustian,  waving 
his  cap. 

From  that  day  the  man  haunted 
Downing-stieet  and  the  House  of 
Lords  like  a  Spring-heeled  Jack, 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Policemen  X,  Y,  and  Z.  He 
woold  astonish  the  assiduous 
sparrows  and  the  solemn  menials 
of  the  official  street  by  shouting 
'  Hooray !'  if  the  Earl  paused  to 
blow  his  noae  in  getting  in  and 
out  of  his  carriage.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished yisage  happened  to 
appear  at  a  window  there  would 
be  a  demand  of '  Three  cheers  for 
Lord  Beaconsfield  !'  to  which  there 
would  l>e  nobody  to  respond  but 
a  passing  butcher-boy  or  cat's- 
meat  man. 

Such  j>eTsistent  homage  deserved 
a  reward.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Eari  was  loth  to  cause  the 
man  to  be  prosecuted  in  a  police- 
eourty  bat  yet  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  cease  spending  his 
days  in  shouting  '  Hooray !'  at 
inopportune  moments.  My  lord 
hit  upon  an  astute  expedient.  One 
day  he  ordered  the  man  to  be 
called  in.  Though,  said  he,  it 
was    very    agreeable  to    receive 


such  attentions  ftom  an  enlighten- 
ed and  patriotic  citizen — 

*  Hooray  T  the  man  had  it  in 
his  mouth  to  shout. 

— Yet,  *  How  is  it  you  are  not 
about  your  business  V 

'Business)  I  ain't  got  none, 
your  lordship ;  I'm  a  platelayer ; 
I'm  on  the  Hne.' 

*  Ah,  instead  of  being  on  the 
line,  how  would  you  like  to  be  in 
the  line)  I  told  you  once  you 
deserved  the  Victoria  Cross. 
Well,  go  and  get  what  you  de- 
serve.' 

*  Where,  your  lordship  V 
'  In  the  Ijine.' 

The  man  looked  mystified,  but 
he  answered,  'I'll  do  anything  for 
your  lordship.' 

*  I  knew  you  would.  My  ser- 
vant will  go  with  you  and  see  you 
do  it.' 

The  servant  conducted  the  man 
into  King-street,  happy  in  the 
possession  of  another  of  his  lord- 
ship's florins,  to  which  was  soon 
added  by  a  jolly  sergeant  the 
Queen's  shilling.  Of  this  transac- 
tion the  man  did  not  for  a  little 
understand  the  significance,  he 
was  so  occupied  in  telling  the 
sergeant  his  story.  When  he  did 
understand  it  he  was  crestfallen 
and  silent.  J.  m^l.  c. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MR.   SNOVS  DIFFICULTY. 

Twelve  months  had  not  wrought 
any  perceptible  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Alty's  house  at 
Bow.  The  oilcloth  might  be  a 
degree  more  patternless,  the  stair- 
carpeting  a  trifle  more  threadbare, 
the  tick  of  the  coffin  clock  in  the 
hall  suggestive  to  a  greater  extent 
of  asthma,  and  the  brightness  of 
everything  which  could  be  oiled, 
rubbed,  and  beeswaxed  more  ir- 
ritating in  its  obtrusiveness ;  but 
still  the  oilcloth,  the  carpeting, 
the  clock,  the  fiirniture  remained 
unaltered. 

JSTot  so  the  maid  who  answered 
^Ir.  Snow*s  knock.  Maids  in  that 
house  did  not  go  on  for  ever; 
rather  they  were  always  coming 
and  going.  They  were  too  apt  to 
jump  at  the  place,  believing  in  a 
situation  which  verbally  combined 
so  many  elements  of  comfort :  no 
children,  few  visitors,  early  din- 
ner, as  a  rule  cold  supper,  alter- 
nate Sunday  afternoons,  no  wash- 
ing, whole  day  once  a  month,  li- 
beral wages,  only  two  in  family ; 
it  all  sounded  very  well,  and  it  all 
was  perfectly  true.  But  successive 
!MatUda  Janes  and  Mary  Anns 
found  two  people  could  make  just 
as  much  work  as  a  dozen  if  they 
set  their  minds  to  it,  that  the  cook- 
ing was  tremendous,  that  labour 
was  always  beginning  and  never 
coming  to  an  end,  that  it  was  as 
easy  to  rub  clothes  as  polish  furni- 
ture, that  "Miaa  Alty's  eyes  were 
like  needles,  and  that  her  brother 
had  an  unpleasant  way  when  they 


thought  he  was  safe  over  his  third 
tumbler  of  appearing  when  they 
had  just  stolen  out  for  a  minute ; 
and  that,  in  fine,  whatever  the  ad- 
vantages of  Alty's,  there  were 
drawbacks  to  that  eminently  re- 
spectable service  scarcely  to  be 
expressed  in  words. 

*  Yes,  sir,  he  is  at  home,'  said 
the  quite  fresh  servant,  referring 
to  her  master,  ^  but  he  is  engaged 
just  now.  Would  you  be  pleased 
to  walk  up-stairs  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  wait  a  few  minutes  V 

Mr.  Snow  signified  his  willing- 
ness to  adopt  the  course  suggest- 
ed ;  and  only  delaying  to  settle 
with  and  discharge  the  cabman, 
he  was  duly  escorted  up  the  well- 
worn  stair-carpeting  and  carefully 
shut  in  an  apartment  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  but  which  he 
always  contemplated  nevertheless 
with  a  iresh  awe  and  an  exceeding 
amazement.  It  was  kept  entirely 
for  show.  Save  when  a  rare  visi- 
tor called,  or  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions such  as  Miss  Alty  inviting 
a  few  friends  to  partake  of  tea  and 
cake,  no  human  being  ever  sat  in 
it.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose 
also,  the  human  being  who  could 
ever  have  wished  to  sit  in  it  must 
have  been  singularly  constituted. 

The  carpet  was  Brussels,  which 
had  originally  been  of  excellent 
quality — a  fact  to  be  lamented,  as 
the  pattern  was  so  exasperating, 
no  stranger  could  help  regretting 
the  material  had  not  been  worn 
out  years  previously.  The  ground 
was  light,  and  on  it  were  placed  at 
regular  intervals  bunches  of  flowers 
that  had  once  been  gaudy,  but  the 
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colours  of  which  were  toned  down 
by  the  merciful  hand  of  Time. 
There  was  a  large  round  table  in 
the  centre  of  Ihe  apartment,  on 
which  two  circles  of  books  were 
symmetrically  ranged  around  a 
basket  made  of  beads — a  wonder- 
ful and  fearful  work  of  art,  that 
by  the  mere  process  of  having 
stood  years  and  years  in  the  same 
place  had  finally  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  a  relic.  The  chairs,  placed 
in  accustomed  positions,  which 
from  twelvemonth  to  twelvemonth 
never  varied,  were  upholstered  in 
horsehair;  there  were  eight  of 
them  altogether — Mr.  Snow  had 
counted  them  ^ften — ^two  being 
armchairs  of  that  good  old-fa- 
shioned pattern  which  causes  any 
one  who  habitually  avails  himself 
of  their  services  to  acquire  a  last- 
ing stoop.  There  was  a  sofa  cover- 
ed with  the  same  uninviting  and 
slippery  material ;  an  attenuated 
square  piano,  a  good  deal  older 
probably  even  than  Miss  Alty ;  a 
card-table ;  two  footstools,  on  one 
of  which  lay  the  semblance  of  a 
King  Charles,  and  on  the  other  a 
tabby  cat,  both  skilfully  pour- 
tray  ed  in  Berlin  wool,  and  under- 
stood to  have  been  limned  by  Miss 
Alty  in  the  long  remote  past. 
The  window-hangings  being  of 
amber  damask,  somewhat  faded, 
though  often  averred  to  be  as 
*  good  as  new,'  no  gleam  of  bright 
or  hopeful  colour  redeemed  the 
dreariness  of  that  dreadful  room  ; 
no  fire  blazed  upon  the  hearth 
and  glinted  upon  the  brass  fender 
and  fire-irons;  on  the  walls 
hung  some  extremely  bad  engrav- 
ings ;  on  the  mantelshelf  were 
placed  a  few  common  ornaments 
coeval  with  the  bead  basket ;  while 
some  half-dozen  ancient  feathers, 
that  had  originally  belonged  to  a 
peacock  long  defunct,  surmounted 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Alty  senior, 
who  lay  in  Limehouse  churchyard 
under  a  monument  literally  brist- 


ling with  lies.  He  had  held  a 
parochial  appointment,  which,  af- 
fording considerable  insight  into 
his  neighbours'  affairs,  enahled 
him  to  pursue  with  great  personal 
advantage,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
money-lending  business  his  son 
subsequently  developed  to  an  ex- 
tent that  might  have  delighted 
the  old  usurer  reposing  under  the 
shadow  of  St.  Anne's.  The  house 
and  its  master  seemed,  Mr.  Snow 
thought,  to  have  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  how  to  stand  still ;  and 
yet  time  was  creeping  on  there, 
just  the  same  as  in  other  places. 
Already  a  few  irreverent  persons, 
endowed  with  disagreeable  gifts 
of  eyesight,  were  remarking  that 
though  'old  Alty  wore  wonder- 
fully well,  he  was  not  what  he 
used  to  be.*  If,  however,  they 
had  been  unhappy  enough  to  have 
much  to  do  with  him,  they  would 
have  found,  so  far  as  his  mental 
powers  were  concerned,  any  change 
there  might  be  in  Mr.  Alty  was  a 
change  for  the  worse. 

At  the  precise  moment  when 
Mr.  Snow  was  regarding  the  taste- 
ful and  artistic  arrangements  of 
his  capitalist's  guest-chamber,  that 
gentleman  chanced  to  be  very 
differently  occupied.  Before  him 
sat  a  defaulting  tenant  into  whose 
house  he  had  put  the  brokers, 
^lisled  by  a  certain  nervous  cheer- 
fulness in  the  man's  manner,  Mr. 
Alty,  having  supposed  the  debt 
and  costs  were  snugly  reposing  in 
his  left-hand  breast-pocket,  had 
urged  him  quite  with  effusion  to 
take  a  chair— a  fearful  mistake,  as 
he  afterwards  found,  for  the  man 
proved  as  difficult  to  get  out  of 
his  seat  as  of  his  holding. 

Conversation  ran  somewhat  in 
this  style : '  I  have  cometo  ye  about 
that  matter  of  rent,  Mr.  Alty.* 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Biggs.* 

'  Ye*ve  put  a  man  in.* 

*  You  left  me  no  other  resource, 
Mr.  Biggs.' 
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•Well,  I  don't  deny  as  I  had 
got  a  bit  behind ;  but  still  I  had 
paid  ye  regular  before  for  six  year, 
and  I  thought — ^ 

'  That  I  could  do  without  get- 
ting any  rent  at  all,  perhape/ 
added  Mr.  Alty,  as  his  defaulting 
tenant  paused,  uncertain  how  to 
finish  the  incompleted  sentence. 

'No,  no/  laughed  the  other; 
-while,  God  knows,  laughter  was 
little  in  his  mind.  '  I  knew  better 
nor  that;  still  I  didn't  think  ye*d 
a  been  quite  so  sharp.  I  haven't 
been  able  to  get  in  my  debts,  and 
one  of  the  children  lay  sick  for 
nine  weeks,  and  the  missus  got 
knocked  up  attending  upon  him, 
and  we  did  get  back  a  bit,  I  don't 
deny.' 

'Upon  that  point  I  think  we 
are  quite  agreed,'  said  Mr.  Alty, 
doubtful,  if  he  did  not  interpose, 
as  to  the  distance  his  visitor's 
maunderings  might  carry  him. 

'  And  now,  sir,  I've  come  round 
to  see  what's  best  to  be  done.' 

'  I  apprehend  there  is  but  one 
thing  for  you  to  do,'  answered  the 
landlord  suavely. 

*  And  what  may  that  be,  sir  V 

*  Pay  the  levy  and  get  rid  of  the 
man,'  advised  Mr.  Alty  cheerfully. 

'Ay,  but  that's  just  what  I 
can't  do,'  explained  the  tenant. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  You 
know  to-morrow  is  the  last  day.' 

'I  have  been  running  about 
ever  since  the  brokers  came  in,' 
pleaded  the  man,  *  day  and  night 
a'most,  I  may  say,  tiying  to  get 
together  enough  to  satisfy  the 
debt,  and  the  best  I  can  do  is 
pay  you  half  the  amount  and  pro- 
mise the  rest  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks'  time;'  and  now  at 
last  he  produced  from  that  left- 
hand  breast-pocket  a  small  parcel, 
which  contained  the  notes  and 
gold  and  silver  the  poor  shop- 
keeper had  managed  to  scrape  to- 
gether. 

The  parcel  was  tied  up  with  a 


bit  of  narrow  tape,  and  Mr.  Biggs 
was  proceeding  to  undo  the  knot 
with  his  teelh  when  Mr.  Alty 
stopped  him. 

'You  need  not  do  that,'  he 
said;  'it  is  of  no  good;  it  is  no 
use  whatever.' 

'  £h  f  exclaimed  the  debtor. 

'It  is  no  use,  I  tell  you,'  re- 
peated the  landlord;  for  Mr. 
Biggs's  teeth  were  onco  again  at 
work  wrestling  with  that  obdurate- 
knot.  'Do  you  suppose,  after  hav- 
ing put  the  matter  into  the  hands* 
of  the  sheriff,  I  am  going  to  stop- 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  law 
which  I  have  put  in  motion  till  I 
get  every  penny  that  is  owing  to 
me!' 

'  But,  sir,  here  is  half,  and  you 
won't  have  to  wait  more  than 
three  weeks  at  the  outside.' 

'I  don't  intend  to  wait  three 
days;  I  make  it  a  rule  when 
once  I  am  compelled  to  proceed 
to  extremities  to  let  matters 
take  their  regular  course.  I  never 
interfere  with  the  brokers.' 

'  If  they  sell  it  will  be  ruin  to 
me,  Mr.  Alty,  just  utter  rain.' 

'  You  should  have  thought  of 
that  before,  Mr.  Biggs.' 

'  And  haven't  I  thought )'  asked 
Mr.  Biggs  desperately ;  '  haven't 
I  strove  my  fiercest  to  get  in  what's 
owing  to  me?  haven't  I  done  with- 
out deep,  or  rest^  or  food  pretty 
nigh,  I  may  say,  since  the  man 
was  put  ID,  tiying  to  make  up 
what's  owing  ? 

'  I  do  not  dispute  the  truth  of 
all  you  state ;  but  it  cannot  affect 
the  matter  in  hand.' 

'It's  as  true  as  gospel.  Sir,. 
sir,  do  take  this  and  give  me  even 
a  fortnight ;  think  of  my  wife,  sir,, 
and  my  children,  and — ' 

'  I  have  told  you  before,  Mr. 
Biggs,  that  I  cannot  interfere,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  of  the  slightest- 
^  for  me  to  think  of  your  wife 
and  children.  It  may  be  your  wa]r 
of  doing  business  to  take  half  the» 
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amount  of  a  debt  and  a  vagne 
piomise — ^from  the  leanlt  I  should 
imagine  it  was ;  but  sUch  is  not 
mine.  How  do  you  suppose  I 
can  pay  my  way  if  I  fedl  to  get  in 
my  rents  %  Axe  my  tradesmen  to 
wait  for  their  money  till  it  suits 
your  convenience  to  settle  what 
you  owe  me)  I  am  sorry  you 
cannot  raise  sufficient  to  discht^e 
the  claim.  It  is  inconvenient  to 
me,  and  I  fear  will  prove  unplea- 
sant to  you;  but  it  can't  be 
helped.  And  now,  Mr.  Biggs,  if 
you  will  kindly  excuse  me ;'  and 
Mr.  Alty  waved  his  hand  with 
quite  a  lordly  air  in  the  direction 
of  the  door. 

Very  slowly  Mr.  Biggs  rose 
from  his  seat^  and  after  having, 
in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  replaced 
the  unopened  parcel  in  his 
pocket,  and  blindly  groped  about 
the  floor  for  his  hat,  which  he  had 
placed  beside  the  chair  unwisely 
proffered  by  Mr.  Alty,  he  said,  in 
a  species  of  bewildered  misery, 
'Good-day,  sir.'  He  got  some- 
how into  the  hall  and  out  into 
the  street,  where  he  found  abun- 
dant leisure  and  space  in  which 
to  realise  the  full  extent  of  the 
catastrophe  impending. 

The  defaultmg  tenant  had 
scarcely  left  the  house  before 
Miss  Alty,  putting  her  long  and  < 
pensive  nose,  which  was  notice- 
able for  its  almost  pathetic  droop, 
inside  the  parlour,  observed, 

'  Mr.  Snow  is  waiting  for  you, 
Jacob.  He  came  in  a  cab,  and 
Jane  showed  him  up  into  the 
drawing-room,' 

*  Then  she  had  better  ask  him 
to  step  down  here,'  said  Mr.  Alty ; 
which,  in  effect,  Mr.  Snow  did 
the  moment  he  received  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  chamber  already 
described. 

'  And  how  is  my  good  friend  V 
exclaimed  the  capitalist,  standing 
on  the  hearthrug,  and  cordially 
extending    two   fingers    to    be 


shaken  by  the  person  honoured 
with  the  above  designation. 

'I  am  quite  well,  thank  you/ 
answered  Mr.  Alty's  good  Mend. 
*  How  are  you  f 

*  I  have  had  a  cold,'  said  Mr. 
Alty, '  which  is  somewhat  better 
now.  With  that  exception  I  am 
getting  over  the  winter  capitally, 
I  never  felt  stronger  or  better  in 
my  life.' 

'  That's  right,'  commented  Mr. 
Snow;  but  he  looked  narrowly 
at  his  colleague  as  he  spoke.  He 
had  not  seen  Mr.  Alty  for  ten 
weeks,  and  under  existing  circum- 
stances the  scrutiny  was  probably 
only  natural. 

At  that  moment,  airing  himself 
before  a  splendid  fire,  with  a  smile 
of  pleasure  hovering  round  his 
lips  at  having  got  rid  of  the 
wretchedly  poor  creature  Biggs, 
Mr.  Alty  looked  as  if  he  had 
found  the  identical  animal  alone 
capable  of  furnishing  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  and  drained  her 
dry. 

No  generous  action  could  have 
suffused  his  usually  pallid  cheek 
with  such  a  glow  as  that  left  by 
the  late  encounter.  Next  to  se- 
curing a  good  tenant,  the  best 
deed  done,  Mr.  Alty  knew  from 
experience,  was  to  get  rid  of  a 
bad  one;  and  his  &ce,  as  Mr. 
Snow  regarded  him,  chanced  to 
be  actually  radiant  with  pleasure, 
due  in  no  way  to  the  delight  and 
satiafitction  of  seeing  hia  very 
good  Mend  M)m  Bush-lane, 

There  was  one  change  in  Mr. 
Alty  that  could  not  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  such  eyes  as  now  re- 
garded him.  The  old  enemy  had 
taken  hold  of  his  nose,  and  given 
his  nostrils  such  a  pinch  as  that 
with  which  St.  Dunstan  experi- 
mented upon  his  Satanic  nugesty. 
Mr.  Snow  recognised  the  sign, 
which  he  knew  would  not  wear 
away,  but  only  become  more  in- 
tensified with  time,  till  carved  in 
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deep  and  rigid  lines  by  the  hand 
of  tiie  sculptor  Death.  '  Yes,'  he 
thought,  ^  Alty  may  be  good  for 
some  years  to  come,  yet  still — * 

He  did  not  finish  his  mental 
sentence  then,  but  put  the  idea  it 
contained  aside  for  future  con- 
sideration,  while  he  said,  in  an- 
swer to  hospitable  inquiries  and 
offers  on  the  part  of  his  capitalist, 
that  he  would  take  a  glass  of  wine ; 
'thank  you,  for  the  morning  is 
raw,'  he  remarked,  'and  I  have 
been  standing  in  a  damp  church, 
and  I  feel  chilled  to  my  bones  ;* 
which  result,  if  he  had  spoken  out 
his  mind,  he  felt  was  due  less  to 
the  fog  inside  St.  Matthew's  than 
to  the  cold  splendours  and  slippery 
haircloth  of  Mr,  Alty's  drawing- 
room. 

'  Have  brandy ;  that's  the  best 
thing  for  a  day  like  this,'  advised 
Mr.  Alty.  '  What  on  earth  were 
you  doing  in  church  1' 

*  Seeing  young  McCullagh 
married ;  and  a  wretched  day  he 
had  for  his  wedding.' 

'  Good  enough  for  such  a  pur- 
pose,* grumbled  the  other.  *So 
he  has  gone  and  made  a  fool  of 
himself,  after  alL' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.' 
'  0,  of  course  you  are  a  stanch 
advocate  for  matrimony.' 

*  Well,  yes ;  I  think  a  man  is 
better  mated  than  single;  but, 
however,  that  is  a  subject  we  need 
scarcely  discuss.' 

*  Scarcely  ;  I  suppose  this  wed- 
ding was  a  very  grand  affair — 
carriages,  favours,  bridesmaids,  and 
the  other  tomfoolery  people  re- 
gard as  the  correct  thing  on  such 
occasions )' 

*  Xo,  quiet  to  an  extent — sen- 
sibly, unimaginably,  dreadfully 
quiet.  I  had  the  great  pleasure, 
however,  of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  McCullagh  senior.' 

'He  was  there,  was  he?'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Alty,  with  more  in- 
terest than  Mr.  Snow's  informa- 


tion had  yet  evoked.  '  That  looks 
well  for  the  reduction  of  our 
debt,  does  not  it !  What  kind  of 
man  is  he  f 

'He  is  a  very  small  parcel,' 
was  the  answer,  'rery  tightly 
made  up ;  valuable  no  doubt,  but 
not  much  to  look  at.  I  should 
take  him  to  be  one  of  the  shrewd- 
est men  of  business  I  ever  metw' 

'And  rolling  in  money,'  said 
Mr.  Alty  unctuously,  gloating 
over  the  words.  'How  much, 
now,  should  you  suppose  he  is 
worth — about,  I  mean  V 

'  I  cannot  form  an  idea ;  some 
say  not  less  than  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred thousand.' 

'Do  you  believe  itf 

'  No,  I  don't,'  replied  Mr.  Snow; 
'  for  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  how 
he  could  have  made  such  a  sum 
in  his  business  honestly,  and  I 
believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man.' 

'  He  may  have  some  other  busi- 
ness ;  do  a  little  in  our  way,  for 
instance.' 

'That  I  feel  quite  certain  he 
does  not.' 

'  He  is  right,  I  think,'  said  Mr. 
Alty.  '  I  am  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  real  property  is  the 
only  thing  in  which  a  man  ought 
to  invest  his  money.  Where  is 
the  good  of  ostensibly  receiving  a 
high  rate  of  interest  if  one  loses 
one's  principal  in  the  long-run  V 

'  I^ot  much,'  agreed  Mr.  Snow, 
regarding  his  capitalist  a  little 
dubiously.  '  In  the  long-run  it 
would  about  balance  itselE' 

'  It  would  do  no  such  thing,' 
retorted  Mr.  Alty.  'Take  this 
McCullagh  matter,  for  instance; 
say  we  get  forty  per  cent  instead 
of  a  paltry  ten,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  find  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  had,  why,  we  should 
be  twenty  per  cent  to  the  bad, 
and  lose  the  interest  on  our  money 
into  the  bargain.' 

'But  I  tell  yon  we  shall  not 
lose  a  shilling.' 
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'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that' 
a  am.' 

*  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  feel 
very  soiry  I  ever  went  into  the 
transaction.' 

*  Indeed !  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  change  f 

'I  have  heen  considering  the 
question  very  seriously,  and  I 
confess  I  do  not  like  tiie  nature 
of  the  business  into  which  we  are 
drifting.' 

'  What  is  your  objection  to  it  V 

*■  The  sums  involved ;  the  sums 
which  are  growing  larger  and 
larger  and  larger/ 

'  WeU,  you  cannot  say,  except 
as  regards  young  McCullagh,  that 
the  interest  is  only  ten  per  cent.' 

'Perhaps  not;  but  the  wear 
and  tear  is  frightful.  I  meant  to 
write  to  you  on  the  subject;  if 
you  had  not  called  I  should  have 
done  so.  Our  former  ventures 
were  one  thing ;  this  is  quite  an- 
other. By  degrees  we  are  getting 
fjGtr  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket. 
Have  you  ever  thought  what  we 
should  stand  to  lose  if  this  card- 
castle  collapsed  ? 

'It  won't  collapse/  persisted 
Mr.  Snow. 

'That  IB  all  very  £jie;  but  I 
do  not  see  that  your  opinion,  even 
though  so  determinedly  repeated, 
affords  tangible  security  for  the 
safety  of  my  money.' 

'Have  you  ever  known  me 
wrong  in  my  opinion  yet  ?' 

'  No  \  but  nevertheless  I  do  not 
consider  you  infallible.  And 
while  we  are  on  this  subject,  I  may 
as  well  explain  I  do  not  feel 
justified  in  continuing  the  strain 
it  puts  upon  me.  There  are  times 
when  the  thought  of  all  we  have 
out  in  this  venture  appals  me. 
You  may  smile,  Snow;  but,  to 
my  mind,  it  is  no  laughing  matter. 
I  can't  sleep,  I  can't  read,  I 
can't  eat,  when  I  begin  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  loss.  These 
new-fangled  ways  of  doing  busi- 


ness may  suit  other  people,  but 
they  do  not  recommend  themselves 
to  me.  For  the  future,  I  have 
quite  made  up  my  mind  to  turn 
my  attention  to  a  different  de- 
scription of  investment' 

'  Humph  I'  muttered  Mr.  Snow 
inaudibly;  but  he  said  audibly, 
'  Indeed !' 

'  Yes,  there  is  a  very  fine  estate 
I  believe  I  can  secure.  There  is 
a  pot  of  money  to  be  made  out  of 
it  Why,  usury  is  a  foolish  sort 
of  game  in  comparison  to  buying 
land  by  the  acre,  and  letting  it  on 
lease  at  per  foot.' 

'  There  is  a  risk  even  in  that,  I 
suppose?'  commented  Mr.  Snow. 
'People  may  not  want  to  take 
land  on  lease  at  per  foot.' 

'  Trust  me  for  making  no  mis- 
take,' said  Mr.  Alty,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  smile.  '  The  land  is  to 
be  disposed  of  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  even  supposing 
I  did  not  break  it  up  for  building, 
would  return  some  interest  If  I 
get  it,  as  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall,' 
he  went  on  blandly,  '  I  mean  to 
withdraw  the  bulk  of  my  capital 
from  other  investments,  and  de- 
vote my  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  estate.' 

Mr.  Snow  remained  silent  for 
a  moment,  while  he  considered 
the  position  in  which  Mr.  Alty's 
change  of  front  was  likely  to 
place  him.  To  cover  his  reverie 
he  sipped  a  glass  of  wine,  with 
apparent  relish,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  knew  whether  it  was 
port  or  sherry;  then,  when  he 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
how  he  must  treat  his  colleague, 
he  said, 

*  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will 
make  a  good  thing  out  of  your 
purchase,  and  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  you  for  not  asking  me  to 
take  a  share ;  for  though  tempt- 
ing, I  recognise  the  fact  it  is  a 
thing  away  from  my  beat  alto- 
gether.  You  and  I  are  differently 
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Bitnated.  I  am  trying  to  make 
my  fortane,  and  you  have  made 
yonis  and  only  want  to  invest 
if 

*  Ton  speak,  as  naoal,  with  the 
greatest  common  sense/  answered 
Mr.  Alty,  relieved  perhaps  at  the 
absence  of  all  complaint  and  re- 
crimination, '  and  certainly,  if  I 
can  carry  out  my  plan,  I  shall  find 
this  the  best  speculation  I  ever 
went  into.  Why,  when  the  leases 
fall  out,  many  a  lord  might  envy 
the  revenue  those  fifty  acres,  that 
don't  now  produce,  I  suppose,  a 
couple  of  hundred  a  year,  will 
return,' 

Fifty  acres  !  It  was  a  revela- 
tion; almost  before  the  words 
died  on  Mr.  Ally's  lips,  Mr.  Snow 
had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  knew  where  those  green  fields 
lay — ^that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  would-be  vendor,  and  that  he 
could  have  told  Mr.  Alty  some- 
thing calculated  to  make  him 
pause  ere  completing  the  purchase. 
He  did  not  care  much  now  for  the 
real-estate  rival  that  had  been 
flourished  in  his  face.  Hereafter 
he  would  speak  or  hold  his 
tongue  as  expediency  might  sug- 
gest ;  meantime  he  only  said  care- 
lessly, 

*  Ninety-nine  years  is  a  long 
time  to  look  forward  to.  Less 
than  a  fourth  of  it,  I  expect,  will 
see  the  end  of  me;  so  it  is  no 
wonder  I  want  to  make  my  hay 
while  I  can.' 

*  You  ought  not  to  talk  in  that 
manner,'  observed  Mr.  Alty,  whose 
fear  of  death,  as  Mr.  Snow  knew 
well,  was  only  a  degree  less  strong 
than  Ids  love  of  money ;  *  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  you 
should  die  young.' 

'  And  there  is  still  less  reason 
why  I  should  live  to  the  age  of 
Methuselah,'  persisted  Mr.  Snow, 
who,  having  once  remembered  the 
raw,  could  not  refrain  from  touch- 
ing it  again  further.     '  Even  if  I 


were  to  die  now,  I  should  not  die 
young.' 

'At  any  rate  you  cannot  call 
yourself  old,'  returned  Mr.  Alty. 
*  But  all  this  is  not  businefia/  he 
went  on,  wisely  taking  refuge  in 
a  truism,  as  people  are  apt  to  do 
when  they  desire  to  avoid  a  dis- 
agreeable argument.  '  What  waa 
the  special  matter  you  came  round 
to  see  me  about  to-day  7 

'I  did  not  come  about  any 
special  matter,'  said  Mr.  Snow, 
with  as  much  composure  as  thoug^h 
he  had  been  telling  the  truth.  *  I 
thought  I  was  somewhere  near 
you,  and  that  I  would  call  and 
ask  what  had  happened  that  yon 
had  neither  come  near  me  nor 
written  for  so  long  a  time.' 

*  It  is  a  long  time,'  conceded 
Mr.  Alty,  as  though  the  idea  had 
just  occurred  to  him«  '  I  was  laid 
up  for  a  week  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  and  now  I  am  just  re- 
covering horn  a  cold.  This  sort 
of  winter  tries  me — damp  and 
foggy,  and  wet  under  foot.' 

'  Taken  as  a  whole  it  has  not 
been  so  bad,'  remarked  Mr.  Snow. 

'And  haven't  you  got  any  news 
at  all  V  asked  the  capitalist,  wrho 
felt  that  in  some  way  Mr.  Snow 
was  not  exactly  the  same  man  be 
had  known  through  many  winters 
and  summers. 

'  At  the  moment  I  do  not  re- 
member anything  very  important 
Nobody  has  failed  in  whom  we 
take  much  interest.  There  is  very 
little  doing,  but  people  are  begin- 
ning to  forget  the  scare  Sir  John 
Dean  Paul  gave  them ;  they  seem 
to  have  more  confidence,  and  I 
think  after  a  time  things  will  be- 
gin to  look  up  a  bit' 

'You  dor 

*  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it ;'  and  Mr. 
Snow  looked  straight  at  Mr.  Alty, 
who,  in  turn,  looked  straight  at 
him. 

'That's  a  good  hearing,'  said 
the  latter  gentleman  at  length. 
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*  Can  you  stay  and  eat  a  bit  of 
dinner  with  na  ?  We  aie  going  to 
have  a  tnrkey  which  waa  sent  for 
Chriatmas ;  but  my  siater  thought 
we  had  better  have  it  at  once,  as 
the  weather  is  not  favourable  for 
keeping  poultry.  Do  stay,  it 
would  be  quite  a  pleasure.' 

*  It  is  impossible,  I  am  sony 
to  say/  was  the  reply.  '  I  have 
done  nothing  this  morning  yet, 
and  there  is  a  lot  to  see  to 
before  post.  I  must  be  goLug 
now  f  and  Mr.  Snow  rose  from  his 
chair  and  held  out  Mb  hand. 

Mr.  Ally  did  not  take  it  He 
deferred  the  operation,  so  to  speak. 
'What  about  those  bilLsf  he  asked. 

*  Aren't  some  of  them  close  on  fall- 
ing due  f 

*  I  daresay  they  are ;  indeed,  I 
know  they  are.  They  will  be  all 
right.' 

'  Don't  they  want  any  of  them 
renewed,  or  ^sh  ones  drawn)' 

'I  know  nothing  about  any 
firesh  ones ;  they  will  manage  the 
old  somehow.' 

'  You  have  got  reasons,  I  sup- 
pose, for  saying  so  V 

'  Certainly,  the  best  of  all  rea- 
sons :  the  assurance  that  I  shall 
not  need  to  trouble  you  about 
them.' 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  altogether 
like  this,  Snow.' 

'  ITot  like  a  man  taking  up  his 
paper  V  demanded  Mr.  Snow. 

*  Well,  it  looks  to  me  very  much 
as  if  some  new  backer  had  been 
found.' 

'I  do  not  believe  there  has; 
but  if  such  were  the  case,  where 
is  the  objection  V 

'Only  that  we  shall  lose  all 
future  profit  on  the  transaction.' 

'  But  you  secure  your  principal, 
which  is  what  you  implied  a  while 
ago  you  wanted.' 

*  Yes,  of  course  /  desire  to  see 
that  safe ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  think,  if  any  plums  are  dropping, 
we  ought  to  have  a  chance  of 


picking  them  up.  Have  you  got 
suddenly  stupid?  You  do  not 
seem  to  understand  what  I  mean.' 

'  I  do  not,  and  that  is  the  &ct ; 
you  can't  pick  up  plums  unless 
you  are  willing  to  run  some  risk. 
You  tell  me  in  one  breath  that  you 
want  to  call  in  all  your  money ; 
and  in  the  next,  that  you  are 
not  satisfied  because  one  of  your 
debtors  is  going  to  pay  part  of 
what  he  owes.' 

'You  have  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head,  though  unintention- 
ally,' remarked  Mr.  Alty;  'part 
— ^part — a  very  small  pait,  my 
friend.  So  long  as  the  originid 
debt  remains  What  it  is,  I  shall 
not  change  my  opinion;  we  ought 
to  have  eveiy  chance  given  us  oi 
recouping  ourselves  out  of  the  in- 
terest.' 

'  In  other  words,  that  if  there 
be  any  profit  going,  we  shoidd  be 
able  to  bag  it,'  amended  Mr. 
Snow. 

'  Precisely  so.  This  is  my  view 
of  it  Supposing  a  fellow  owes 
a  tradesman,  say,  twenty  pounds, 
and  pays  ten  shillings  off,  and 
then  carries  his  ready-money  cus- 
tom to  some  other  shop— «h, 
do  you  follow  me  f 

'  I  think  I  do,'  said  Mr.  Snow 
a  little  wearily;  'at  any  rate  I 
will  endeavour  to  find  out  how 
the  land  lies.  I  thought  you 
would  be  pleased ;  but  of  course 
your  view  is  correct.  And  now 
I  must  really  be  going.  0,  by 
the  bye,  there  was  one  thing  I 
wanted  to  ask  you;'  and  Mr. 
Alty's  good  friend  laid  his  hat, 
which  he  had  taken  up,  down  on 
the  table,  and  looked  as  if  he  really 
meant  to  ask  a  question. 

'Ah,  we  are  coming  to  it  at 
last,'  considered  Mr.  Alty.  'I 
thought  he  did  not  come  round 
here  merely  to  say  "How  are 
you  r ' 

'  Can  you  call  to  mind,'  in- 
quired Mr    Snow,  *  whether  you 
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have  ever  mentioned  the  names 
of  any  of  the  persons  we  do  busi- 
ness with  V 

'Mentioned  to  whomf  asked 
Mr.  Alty. 

'  That  is  exactly  what  I  want 
to  know.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  am  mad  V 

*  No.'  Mr.  Snow  did  not  add, 
'but  I  think  you  are  sometimes 
drunk/  though  the  idea  had  cer- 
tainly taken  root  in  his  mind ;  he 
only  said, '  Youmighthavedropped 
a  word,  you  know,  without  con- 
sidering— or,  indeed,  if  you  did 
consider,  imagining — ^any  harm 
would  come  of  it.' 

*My  dear  sir,'  observed  Mr. 
Alty  sententiously, '  a  dumb  man 
cannot  speak,  and  a  wise  man 
cannot  act  like  a  fooL  I  should 
be  worse  than  a  fool  if  I  let  my 
tongue  run  as  you  seem  to  imply.' 

'  I  imply  nothing,'  was  the  an- 
swer. '  I  only  state  what  I  know ; 
that  the  names  of  some  of  our 
clients  wo  most  desired  to  keep 
secret  have  leaked  out.' 

'  How  do  you  know  ¥ 

'  By  no  token  I  can  tell  you ; 
by  nothing  which  would  seem  of 
consequence  if  put  into  language; 
yet  still  I  feel  the  matter  has 
been  talked  about' 

'  It  has  not  been  by  me.' 

*  Nor  by  me.'  There  ensued  a 
pause ;  then  Mr.  Snow  said, '  Just 
consider,  will  you,  if  there  was 
any  one  to  whom  you  were  likely, 
in  the  course  of  casual  conversa- 
tion, to  make  any  remark  which 
could  imply  we  were  doing  busi- 
ness with— shall  we  call  them  ? — 
Jack,  Tom,  and  Harry  V 

*  Why  should  I  consider?  The 
thing,  I  tell  you,  is  impossible.' 

*  Then  how  could  even  a  sus- 
picion have  got  abroad  f 

'That  you  will  have  to  find 
out.  Who  knows  anything  about 
the  matter  except  yourself  f 

'  Save  you,  no  one  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.' 


'  Then  you  had  better  turn  your 
attention  to  those  of  whom  you 
are  not  aware,  who  would  be  like- 
ly to  guess  we  were  connected 
with  Jack,  Tom,  and  Harry.' 
'  I  cannot  form  an  idea.' 
'Do  you  suppose  that  fool 
McCullagh  has  been  talking  T 

*  He  could  not,  for  he  does  not 
know.' 

*  Or  your  clerk  1  Come,  now, 
that  is  a  good  notion.  Depend 
upon  it  your  clerk  is  the  man.' 

'  He  does  not  know  either ;  he 
cannot  know.' 

*Well,  then,  some  of  your 
bankers  V 

'  They  ought  to  have  no  means 
of  knowing  either.' 

'Hang  it,  somebody  must 
know !  Set  your  brains  to  work 
and  you  will  soon  solve  the  mys- 
tery. Run  over  your  acquaint- 
ances, and  ask  yourself  which  of 
them  is  the  sharpest,  most  able  to 
put  two  and  two  together.  Come, 
now,  just  give  yourself  fair-play 
for  a  minute.' 

'  I  have  considered  the  matter 
till  I  am  tired,'  replied  Mr.  Snow. 

'  But  it  is  an  important  affair, 
and  you  must  not  get  tired.  Let 
me  Ixy  to  help  you.  Who  knows 
anything  about  it  V 

'  Mr.  Pousnett  for  one.' 

'  He  is  not  likely  to  open  his 
mouth,  I  conclude  f 

'  No ;  not  at  all.' 

'And  you  think  McCullagh 
does  not  know  V 

'  I  am  sure  he  does  not' 

'Well,  then,  who  can  it  be? 
Any  of  the  people  in  Pousnetts' 
house  P 

'  Most  unlikely.' 

'  Old  McCullagh  and  Pousnett 
are  on  friendly  terms.  Do  you 
think  it  improbable  the  senior 
partner  might  have  dropped  a 
sentence  to  him  V 

'  I  think  for  Mr.  Pousnett  to 
have  done  such  a  thing  would  be 
beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility.' 
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There  was  another  pause.  Mr. 
Alty  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  Mr.  Snow  regarded  the  fire 
till,  moved  apparently  by  some 
sudden  idea,  the  former  inquired, 

*  Who  brought  young  McCul- 
lagh  to  your  place  V 

'  His  cousin,  Alfred  Mostin.' 
'  Alfred  Mostin,  did  you  say  ? 
My  good  friend,  where  haye  your 
wits  been  wandering?  Alfred 
Mostin  I  Why,  there  you  have 
the  yery  person  you  want.  Al- 
ways running  in  and  out  of  your 
office,  seeing  who  goes,  who  comes. 
A  most  insolent  fellow — a  most 
pestilent  indiyidual — a  most  dan- 
gerous scoundrel  f 

*  Why,  what  do  you  know  about 
him?'  asked  Mr.  Snow,  surprised 
at  this  string  of  uncomplimentary 
epithets. 

'  0, 1  know  quite  enough  about 
him  1  I  have  met  my  gentleman ; 
and  if  I  have  any  more  of  his  im- 
pertinence, he  shall  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nearest  police- 
station.  I  saw  him  at  your  office 
a  few  times  last  year,  if  you  recol- 
lect. Well,  one  day  in  the  sum- 
mer I  turned  into  Chard's  just  for 
a  glass  of  ale,  and  there  stood 
your  precious  protSgS,  He  was 
tipsy,  but  not  so  tipsy  as  to  be 
incapable  of  knowing  what  he 
was  doing  and  saying.  I  would 
have  left  the  place  when  I  saw 
him;  but  unhappily  it  was  too 
late,  for  he  had  recognised  me, 
and  slapped  me  on  the  back, 
roaring  out  at  the  same  time, 
"WeU,  my  ancient  cock,  how 
goes  it  ?  and  what  is  your  parti- 
cular f  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
was  so  put  out  in  my  life.  To 
be  addressed  in  such  a  manner 
before  a  lot  of  people  by  a  drunken 
ruffian !  And  I  said,  *'  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  your  acquaintance, 
sir;  and  I  may  add,  I  do  not 
wish  to  haye  it" 

'There  was  a  laugh  at  this, 
under  cover  of  which  I  was  tij- 


ing  to  edge  out  of  one  of  the  doors, 
when  that  wretch,  planting  him- 
self in  my  way,  winked  at  me — 
at  WW,  sir — and  said,  "We  know 
a  thing  or  two,  don't  we,  old  cent 
per  cent  V* ' 

'Mostin  said  that?'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Snow,  surprised. 

'Mostin  said  that,'  answered 
Mr.  Alty.  'After  what  I  have 
just  stated  you  may  draw  your 
own  conclusion  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  very  reticent,  no  matter 
what  remarks  might  occur  to  him. 
He  is  a  most  unmitigated  black- 
guard. Snow — an  irreclaimable 
ruffian— a  vagabond  on  the  face 
of  the  earth !  Bless  your  soul,  if 
you  have  given  him  a  chance  of 
learning  anything  you  want  kept 
secret,  you  might  as  well  have 
had  it  proclaimed  by  the  town 
crier.' 

'  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever 
did  give  him  a  chance,'  observed 
Mr.  Snow. 

'  Well,  then,  he  has  got  at  the 
matter  by  some  other  means.' 

'  I  will  know  whether  he  has 
or  not  before  I  am  much  older,' 
said  Mr.  Snow  determinedly. 

'Do;  and  let  me  know  from 
you — about— every  thing. ' 

'  You  shall  hear ;  and  when  any- 
thing is  settled  concerning  that 
estate,  you  will  let  me  know  V 

'  Certainly,  certainly ;  we  shall 
then  have  to  confer  together.' 

'All  right,'  said  Mr.  Snow, 
with  an  agreeable  smile; '  I  am  at 
your  service.'  And  having  so 
spoken,  he  performed  that  deferred 
operation  of  shaking  hands — ^allu- 
sion  to  which  has  been  already 
made — and  walked  out  of  the 
house,  leaving  Mr.  Alty  a  good 
deal  more  puzzled  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before  on  the  subject  of 
his  coUeagiie's  real  nature. 

As  for  Mr.  Snow  himself,  re- 
tracing his  way  to  the  City  on 
foot,  he  devoted  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  consideration  not  of 
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what  Mr.  Alty  was — ^for  tliat  he 
pretty  well  knew — ^but  of  what 
he  would  most  probably  do. 

*  Kow  he  has  taken  this  notion 
into  his  head,  he  wUl  pitch  me 
over  at  some  not  distant  day, 
sure  as  Fate,'  considered  the  more 
amiable  shark,  trudging  along 
through  a  genial  fog  over  filthy 
pavements.  '  If  it  is  not  one  es- 
tate, it  will  be  another;  if  it  is 
not  this  speculation  of  his  own 
finding  out,  it  will  be  that.  Well, 
I  have  nobody  to  thank  but  my- 
self. I  drew  the  string  a  shade 
too  tight.  The  only  wonder  is  he 
did  not  take  fright  before.' 

It  would  have  been  a  joy  to 
Alfred  Mostin  had  he  known 
the  state  of  perturbation  to  which 
Mr.  Snow  was  reduced.  Kot  a 
client  who  ever  left  that  gentle- 
man's office  enraged  or  despairing 
experienced  fiercer  bitterness  of 
souL  He,  too,  had  his  ambitions. 
If  Mr.  Alty  desired,  at  the  close 
of  a  long  and  sinful  life,  peace  as 
regarded  the  nature  of  his  invest- 
ments, and  nothing  to  disturb  his 
digestion  at  meals,  or  his  equa- 
nimity when  sitting  quietly  over 
his  tumbler  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Snow  wished,  with  at  least  equal 
intensity,  to  emerge  from  the 
chrysalis  state  of  a  money-lender, 
and  burst  upon  the  business  world 
as  a  discount-broker.  He  knew 
the  thing  was  to  be  done.  For  a 
year  past  he  had  thought  of  little 
else  than  the  emancipation  he 
believed  was  gradually  being 
brought  about.  As  he  took  his 
daily  walks  through  the  City,  he 
had  considered  the  question  of 
likely  premises ;  in  waking  dreams 
he  beheld  the  desks,  the  clerks, 
the  counters,  the  customs  of  that 
new  sl^te  of  existence,  when  he 
should  not  be  ashamed,  or  feel 
that  while  ministering  to  men's 
necessities  they  were  cursing  the 
hand  which  doled  out  trifles  of 
money  to  mock  a  chronic  impe- 


cnniosityall  the  gold  in  the  Bank 
of  England  could  scarcely  have 
relieved. 

He  had  been  working  up  to  this 
end;  and  now,  in  a  moment,  he 
saw  the  capital  upon  which  he 
counted  receding  from  view ;  saw 
it  in  imagination  sunk  in  green 
fields,  or  being  advanced  to  specu- 
lative builders,  put  out  on  mort- 
gage, invested  in  ground-rents. 

But  Mr.  Snow,  even  in  his  own 
thoughts,  did  not  indulge  in  tall 
talk,  or  angry  words,  or  the 
naughty  expressions  to  which 
many — ^most,  indeed— of  his  'con- 
stituents,' as  Mr.  Alty  loftily 
styled  the  miserable  wretches  who 
were  driven  by  stress  of  their  own 
thriftlessness  to  borrow,  or  try  to 
borrow,  at  sixty,  one  hundred,  two 
hundred  per  cent,  employed.  He 
did  not  work  himself  up  into  a 
rage,  or  curse  his  day,  or  inveigh 
against  the  avarice  of  Mr.  Alty 
and  the  cruelty  of  Fate.  Xo ;  he 
pondered  over  the  situation  while 
walking  from  Bow  to  Bush-lane ; 
and  one  result  of  his  cogitations 
proved  that,  having  arrived  at  his 
office,  he  wrote  a  note  to  Mr. 
Pousnett,  which  he  posted  him- 
self, saying  that  he  wished  to 
speak  to  that  gentleman  the  next 
morning  at  eleven. 

^ow  it  was  noticeable  that  in- 
stead of  directing  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Pousnett's  office  he  addressed 
it  to  Portman-square ;  and  that 
he  did  not  keep  his  self-made  ap- 
pointment in  the  City,  but  at  the 
West-end. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MR.  SNOW  CONFESSES  HItfSELF  AT 
FAULT. 

'You  can  think  what  you 
please,  of  course,'  said  Mr.  Alfred 
Mostin,  speaking  loudly  and  an- 
grily, and  looking  with  indigna- 
tion down  on  Mr.  Snow,  who  oc- 
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cnpied  the  one  comfortable  arm- 
chair the  shabbily-famished  room 
boasted.  In  his  surprise  at  the 
accusation  brought  against  him, 
Mr.  Mostin  had  risen  from  his 
seat,  and,  standing  on  the  hearth- 
rug, Tras  deUvering  from  that  van- 
tage-ground sentiments  remark- 
able for  terse  frankness.  '  Let 
whoever  may,  have  been  chatter- 
ing about  affairs — the  ins  and 
outs  of  which  I  guess  at,  indeed 
that  I  know — I  am  not  the  per- 
son. Yon  had  better  look  else- 
where for  your  "  little  bird,"  Mr. 
Snow;  and  when  you  find  him, 
wring  his  neck,  to  prevent  further 
singing  to  the  same  tune.' 

*  Well,  I  tell  you  candidly,'  an- 
swered Mr.  Snow,  *  that  I  am  very 
sorry  to  suspect  you.  I  did  think, 
drunk  or  sober,  you  were  not  a 
fool;  and  I  behoved,  like  a  fool 
myself,  perhaps,  you  were  loyal. 
Now  what  am  I  to  conclude  ]  I 
find  matters  vnth  which  you  con- 
fess you  have  by  hook  or  by  crook 
got  acquainted,  talked  about,  or, 
perhaps  I  should  better  say,  hinted 
at — matters  that  lay,  as  1  thought, 
between  myself  and  perhaps  two 
other  persons.  Of  course,  on  all 
accounts,  I  %el  grieved  to  suspect 
you ;  but  what  else  am  I  to  do  V 

Mr.  Mostin's  answer  was  short 
and  not  polite.  Indeed,  it  was 
so  uncivil,  Mr.  Snow  remarked 
he  ought  not  to  speak  in  that  sort 
of  way ;  intimating  at  the  same 
time  vehemence  of  language  was 
no  proof  of  innocence — ^rather  the 
contrary,  indeed. 

'If  you  like  to  believe  me  a 
spy,  and  a  sneak,  and  a  mischief- 
maker,  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Mostin. 

'  I  do  not  like  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort>  and  that  is  why  I 
came  to  you  to  see  if  you  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject.' 

'  How  can  I  do  that  1  I  know 
no  more  than  the  dead  how  your 
secrets  have  got  wind.    AU  I  do 
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know  is,  I  have  not  talked  about 
them.' 

*  Then  who  can  have  done  so  V 
'  Surely  that  is  a  question  you 

ought  to  be  able  to  answer  for 
yourself.  When  did  you  hear 
these  hints  dropped  you  speak  of) 
To  what  effect  were  they  1  Where 
were  they  dropped,  and  who  shed 
such  pearls  of  price  about  the 
City  Y 

*  It  is  some  little  time,'  answer- 
ed Mr.  Snow,  too  deeply  in  earnest 
to  resent,  or  indeed  notice,  the 
ironical  tone  of  Mr.  Mostin's  ques- 
tion, 'since  a  word  accidentally 
let  fall  at  Meekin's  surprised  me, 
as  showing  my  dealings  with  the 
Bread-street-hill  McCuUagh  were 
known.' 

'Likely  enough  my  respected 
employer  that  is  to  be  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  himself,'  sug- 
gested Alf  Mostin. 

'  Not  a  week  had  passed,'  went 
on  Mr.  Snow,  without  answering 
this  observation,  'before  a  remark 
was  made  about  my  cleverness  in 
having  got  "hand  and  glove" 
with  Pousnett.  This  time  it  was 
Mr.  Meekin  himself  spoke  about 
the  matter,  and  said  I  h^d  done 
what  many  a  first-rate  banker 
would  have  felt  proud  to  accom- 
plish.' 

'  Why  didn't  you  ask  him  how 
the  deuce  he  knew  what  you  had 
done  or  left  undone  V 

'  Because  I  did  not  want  him 
to  think  there  was  a  secret  I 
wanted  kept.  Remember,  as  yet, 
no  harm  apparently  has  come  of 
any  talk  there  may  have  been ; 
the  only  thing  is  I  want  to  know 
who  is  chattering  about  my  affairs, 
and  to  stop  his  mouth  for  the  fu- 
ture if  I  can.' 

'  Well,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  plead  "  Not  guilty ;"  whatever  I 
may  think  of  you  or  your  busi- 
ness' (Mr.  Snow  winced),  'I  have 
never  tried  to  injure  you,  or  Pous- 
nett, or  even  plain  auld  Eab.    By 
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Jove,  that  reminds  me !  When 
Upperton  first  started,  that  de- 
lightful gentleman,  possessed  bj 
a  notion  that  9ome  one  or  perhaps 
all  the  Scotch  houses  intended 
skimming  the  cream  of  the  London 
market,  asked  me  to  find  out  who 
Upperton  might  be.  I  very  soon 
discovered  that;  but  then  the 
trouble  was  to  discover  Moorhall^s 
backers.  When  at  last  I  nosed 
that  out  also,  I  just  lied  to  the 
old  boy,  and  said  I  could  find  out 
nothing  about  the  matter.  I  did 
indeed,  though  he  offered  me 
money — pressed  it  upon  me — de- 
clared I  had  earned  five  pounds, 
and  so  forth,  I  never  told  him 
who  his  best  friend  was,  never 
dropped  a  hint  Pousnett  was 
trying  to  damage  him.' 

*Why  on  earth  did  Pousnett 
start  that  opposition  V  asked  Mr. 
Snow,  not  sorry  to  be  able  at  last 
to  speak  freely  on  a  subject  which 
had  always  puzzled  him. 

'  Don't  you  know  ]  Auld  Rab 
refused  him  credit' 

'  No  !  not  possible !' 

'  He  did,  though,  and  made  a 
boast  afterwards  that  for  all  Pous- 
netts*  was  so  big  a  house,  and  his 
son  was  one  of  the  firm,  he  had 
not  relaxed  his  rule  when  the 
senior  partner  came  dealing,  but 
asked  him  for  cash,  just  as  if  he 
were  the  poorest  tradesman  in  the 
City.' 

'  Good  Lord,  what  a  fool !'  ejacu- 
lated Mr.  Snow. 

*  Yes,  it  just  shows  the  sort  of 
mistake  a  shrewd  man  is  capable 
of  making  when  he  gets  <' up- 
lifted," as  Mr.  McCuUagh  calls 
it.' 

*  And  how  came  you  to  know 
Pousnett  had  anything  to  do  with 
Moorhalir 

'By  putting  this  and  that  to- 
gether. The  first  and  only  time 
I  ever  saw  Robert's  partner  to 
speak  to,  I  took  his  measure 
pretty  accurately,  I  flatter  myself; 


and  if  I  were  in  a  position  to  mind 
a  man  doing  me  a  bad  turn  I 
should  not  care  to  offend  Mr. 
Herrion  Pousnett.' 

*  Ah !'  said  Mr.  Snow,  reflecting. 
'  Was  that  the  reason  you  did  not 
take  the  offer  he  mstde  you  f 

'Well,  no,  not  exactly.  For 
one  thing,  liberty  seemed  sweet 
then,  as  liberty  would  seem  sweet 
now,  were  it  attainable.' 
'  Yes ;  and  for  another  f 
'Perhaps  you  can  guess  the 
second  reason,  Mr.  Snow,'  sug- 
gested Alf  Mostin,  with  a  curious 
smile. 

*  I  scarcely  can ;  what  was  it  V 
Mr.  Mostin  hesitated.    '  I  don't 

want  to  do  Eobert's  partner  any 
harm,'  he  said  at  last. 

*Ajid  you  may  be  very  sure 
neither  do  I,'  concurred  Mr.  Snow. 

'  Besides  which,  I  may  be  quite 
wrong  in  my  view.' 

*  Possibly,  but  not  probably. 
Now  let  me  hear  it  Where  did 
you  think  there  was  a  hitch — ' 

'  I  saw  no  hitch.  It  only  oc- 
curred to  me  that  a  man  in  the 
position  I  should  have  filled  there 
might  be  told  to  do  things  he 
would  be  blamed  afterwaids,  if 
need  were,  for  having  done.' 

Mr.  Snow  did  noT  say  a  word 
for  a  minute.  He  only  looked 
straight  up  at  Alf  Mostin,  who, 
in  return,  looked  straight  down 
at  him.  Then  drawing  a  long 
breath  he  observed,  'I  see;'  which 
clearly  had  no  sort  of  reference  to 
any  object  within  the  range  of  his 
actual  vision. 

*You  are  a  veiy  smart  chap, 
Mostin,'  he  began,  after  a  pause. 
*I  wonder  you  have  not  done 
better.* 

'  So  do  I,'  agreed  Mr.  Mostin, 
with  a  charming  frankness. 

'  I  feel  quite  satisfied  now  it  is 
not  from  you  any  information 
respecting  my  affairs  has  come.' 

'  Much  obliged,  I  am  sure.' 

'  A  man  can  do  no  more  than 
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acknowleclpre  bimself  mistaken,' 
olwerved  Mr.  Snow  sententiously ; 
for  Alfred  Mostiu's  tone  and  Alfred 
Mostin'a  manneT  were  extremely 
trying. 

^  I  did  not  expect  you  to  do  so 
mncV  answered  the  netr-do-weel. 
•  And  1  wish  very  much,'  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Snow,  feeling  it  vain 
to  endeavour  to  extort  any  greater 
meed  of  civility,  '  you  would  take 
this  matter  in  hand,  and  find  out 
for  me  who  it  is  that  interests 
himself  in  my  concerns.' 

'  Could  not  possibly,'  said  Mr. 
Mostin,  with  a  twinkling  eye. 
*  AU  my  time  for  the  future  will 
he  at  the  disposal  of  Messrs.  Ro- 
bert McCullagh  &  Co. ;  and  the 
friend  who  secured  this  fortune  of 
two  pounds  a  week  told  me,  if  I 
managed  to  get  out  of  this  situ- 
ation, I  was  never  for  ever  to  go 
to  him  again  for  help.' 

Mr.  Snow  laughed.  *Your 
fiiend  will  take  care,'  he  remark- 
ed, *  you  do  not  lose  your  situation 
through  any  folly  on  his  part; 
and  as  I  can  wait,  and  you  are  al- 
ways about,  you  can  pick  up  the 
information  I  want  without  inter- 
fering with  your  employer's  in- 
terests. Ju3t  take  the  matter  up, 
will  you  ?  I  daresay  a  few  pounds 
in  addition  to  your  salary  won't 
prove  unwelcome.' 

'They  would  be  particularly 
welcome  now,'  answered  Mr. 
Mostin,  at  last  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest. 

Mr.  Snow  took  the  hint,  and 
at  once  paid  an  instalment  of  three 
pounds. 

'I  have  a  day  or  two* still  at 
my  disposal  before  I  put  my  neck 
under  the  yoke,'  observed  Alf 
Mostin,  *  which  I  will  try  to  uti- 
lise. First,  tell  me  who  knows 
of  these  transactions)' 

'No  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
except  the  persons  interested.' 

'Meaning  Pousnett,  yourself, 
and  Alty,  eh  V 


Mr.  Snow  coloured.  He  had 
a  bad  habit  of  turning  red,  which 
sometimes  proved  as  fatal  to  him 
as  the  weak  spot  in  the  heel  of 
Achilles.  However,  in  this  case 
he  accepted  the  situation  boldly, 
and  said,  '  Yes,  and  Alty  if  you 
will ;  and,  by  the  bye,  how  could 
you  be  so  rude  and  stupid  as  to 
address  him  as  you  did  at  Chard's?' 

'The  temptation  was  irresisti- 
ble. The  old  wretch  told  a  fellow 
I  know,  who  chanced  to  be  a  bit 
in  arrear  with  some  trifle  he  owed 
him,  he  would  never  prosper  un- 
less he  took  the  pledge.  ^N'ow 
that  poor  devil's  rare  extravagance 
is  a  pint  of  porter  drunk  on  his 
own  premises ;  whilst  as  for  Alty, 
there  is  scarce  a  bar  in  the  City 
where  his  hypocritical  face — as 
great  a  liar  as  its  owner — is  not 
well  known.' 

Mr.  Snow  shook  his  head 
gravely. 

'  You  will  never  learn  prudencei 
I  am  afraid,'  he  said. 

'  I  hope  I  shall  never  become 
such  a  humbug  as  your  rich  friend. 
But  to  return  to  the  great  question, 
who  has  the  run  of  your  office 
besides  that  dumb  fellow  in  black?' 

'My  clerk  is  not  dumb/  sug- 
gested Mr.  Snow  mildly. 

'He  might  as  well  be  for  all 
the  use  he  seems  willing  to  make 
of  his  tongue.  You  have  a  house- 
keeper, I  suppose,  who  tidies  up, 
and  is  in  the  pay,  as  most  house- 
keepers are,  of  one  of  the  mercan- 
tile associations.' 

'  I  don't  believe  she  is,  but  in 
any  case^  I  defy  her  to  get  much 
information  out  of  my  place  when 
I  leave  it.' 

'  Pooh  r  said  Mr.  Mostin,  who, 
owner  of  three  sovereigns,  felt 
himself  suddenly  transformed  into 
a  prosperous  individual.  'To  a 
shrewd  female  trifles  apparently 
light  as  air  are  full  of  signifl- 
cance — the  blotting  -  book,  the 
waste-paper   basket,   the    letter* 
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box,  what  more  is  needed  out  of 
which  to  construct  a  very  pretty 
drama  V 

'A  good  deal,  I  should  say/ 
answered  Mr.  Snow,  inwardly 
determined,  however,  for  the 
future  to  take  these  various  hints 
seriously  to  heart. 

*  Then  you  lock  up  your  drawers 
and  cupboards/  went  on  Mr. 
Mostin.  'Just  let  me  look  at 
your  keys.* 

'  I  have  only  one  bunch  with 
me,'  said  Mr.  Snow,  producing  it 
as  he  spoke. 

Alfred  Mostin  turned  the  keys 
over  curiously ;  there  were  eight 
altogether. 

*  Safe,  cash-box,  latch,'  he  ob- 
served ;  *  the  only  three  worth  a 
rush.' 

*  Nonsense  !  they  are  all  capital 
keys,*  retorted  Mr.  Snow,  of- 
fended. 

*  For  which  you  paid  a  capital 
price,  no  doubt,'  said  Mr.  Alfred 
Mostin.  *  Nevertheless,  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  I  could  take 
you  to  a  place  in  St.  Luke's  where 
you  may  buy  just  the  same  article 
for  as  many  pence  as  you  paid 
shillings.  I  think  I  shall  begin 
with  your  housekeeper,  who  pro- 
bably has  a  husband  who  is  porter 
somewhere,  and  boys  that  have 
situations  as  minor  clerks  or 
errand-boys.' 

'Do  you  suppose  that  poor 
Mrs.  Cruse  has  skeleton-keys  V 

*  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that 
she  has,  and  that  your  books  are 
periodically  inspected.' 

*Well,  she  would  not  make 
much  out  of  them  if  she  did,'  said 
Mr.  Snow  triumphantly. 

'  Some  of  those  people  are  much 
sharper  than  you  might  imagine,' 
answered  Alf  Mostin. 

'I  don't  care  how  sharp  she 
might  be,  she  would  find  my 
books  puzzle  her.' 

*  Do  you  keep  them  in  cipher, 
then  f  asked  Mr.  Mostin. 


*  Something  of  that  sort ;  unin- 
telligible, at  any  rate.' 

*  Couldn't  I  make  them  out)' 

*  No,  that  you  could  not.' 
'We   must   fall  back  on  the 

letters,  thgn.' 

'  I  have  had  no  letters  beanng 
on  this  matter.' 

'The  mystery  deepens,'  said 
Mr.  Mostin.  *  You  have  had 
callers,  however,  I  suppose  f 

*  No  ;  Mr.  Pousnett  has  never 
been  inside  my  office,  and  I  have 
not  been  in  his  for  eight  or  nine 
months.' 

*  Who  is  your  go-between  f 

*  We  have  none.' 

*  Really,  I  think  I  must  throw 
the  new  McCullagh  over,  and  do- 
vote  the  whole  of  my  energies  to 
solving  this  enigma.' 

*  You  had  better  not,'  retorted 
Mr.  Snow,  who  knew  this  black 
sheep  only  wanted  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse  to  be  off  his  agree- 
ment ;  *  for  I  could  not  pay  you 
two  or  even  one  pound  per  week 
for  any  length  of  time.' 

*  Why  don't  you  engage  me  as 
your  clerk  T  suggested  Mr.  Mostin ; 
*  I  should  then  be  on  the  spot  to 
ferret  out  this  malignant  spy.' 

*  You  might  get  U>  know  more 
than  would  suit  me  about  other 
things,'  answered  Mr.  Snow. 
'  Upon  the  whole,  my  friend,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  you  are  a 
trifle  too  sharp  to  be  safe.' 

*  You  will  recant  that  opinion 
when  I  tell  you  who  has  been 
talking  about  Mr.  Snow's  clients. 
Heavens !  I  have  a  most  delight- 
ful acquaintance,  a  pawnbroker, 
who  spoke  the  other  day  about 
his  "  clients ;"  but  I  think  Alt/s 
phrase  is  better.' 

*How  do  you  know  anything 
about  Mr.  Alty's  phrases  T 

'  That  is  quite  outside  the  pre- 
sent question,  and  1  must  decline 
to  reply.  In  a  week's  time  I 
shall  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  you 
some  useful  intelligence.    What 
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a  fanny  noUon,  keeping  your 
books  in  cipher !  It  is  not  half  a 
bad  one,  tbouglu' 

If  Mr.  Snow  had  only  then 
and  there  made  Mr.  Mostin  ac- 
quainted with  the  sort  of  cipher 
he  employed,  that  clever  indi- 
vidaal  would  have  found  his  task 
a  good  deal  easier. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

MB.  M^CULLAGH  IS  UNDEOEIVED. 

It  is  one  thing  to  live  on  very 
little,  and  quite  another  to  possess 
the  power  of  making  a  little  go  a 
long  way ;  in  other  words,  there 
are  persons  who  can  do  without 
butter    altogether,   but  yet    fail 
utterly  when  asked   to  make  a 
small  portion  cover  a  large  quan- 
tity   of  bread.     Superficial    ob- 
servers are  very  apt  to  confound 
the  two   gifts — for   each    in  its 
way  is  a  gift — and  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  who  cannot 
by  any  stretch    of  courtesy  be 
called  good  managers  are  extrava- 
gant ;  the  fact  being  it  is  as  a  rule 
the  difficulty  of  accommodating  a 
past  of  utter  shortness  to  a  present 
of  comparative  competence  which 
drives  many  women  half  crazy, 
and  induces  comments  from  men 
concerning  wretched  housekeep- 
ing that,  though  perhaps  some- 
what   inconsiderate,  are  wholly 
nataraL 

Mr.  Robert  McCullagh's  young 
wife  was  not  a  good  manager  in 
the  sense  of  being  able  to  get  a 
pound's  worth  of  value  for  ten 
shillings'  worth  of  expenditure. 
It  is  an  extremely  simple  system 
to  make  the  two  ends  meet  by 
living  on  tea  and  bread-and-but- 
ter ;  but  this  proves  a  bad  educa- 
tion for  a  future  career  in  which 
dailj  dinners  form  a  feature ; 
dinners  a  husband  expects  to  be 
good,  and  provided  at  a  not  exor- 
bitant cost,     Janey  had  not  been 


long  married  before  she  began  to 
realise  she  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  mysteries  of  do- 
mestic management.  She  was  a 
quick  and  clever  needlewoman; 
she  could  make  a  room  look 
pretty  with  the  cheapest  of  mn- 
terials ;  she  could  have  nursed 
Robert  day  and  night  had  he  been 
taken  ill;  she  could  induct  a 
housemaid  into  the  mysteries  of 
waiting  at  table ;  but  what  she 
could  not  do  was  keep  her  bills 
within  a  certain  limit  if  she  had 
to  conduct  the  establishment  in  a 
given  style.  She  knew  what  tea  cost 
a  pound,  and  how  much  bread  and 
butter  might  serve  for  a  week,  but 
there  her  information  ended.  She 
had  learnt  music  from  the  time  she 
could  remember  anything,  and  she 
commenced  reading  too  far  back 
in  a  remote  past  to  recollect  when 
she  found  any  trouble  with  the 
long  words,  and  her  nurse  at  a 
very  tender  age  tied  a  piece  of 
thread  to  a  pin  and  gave  her  a 
piece  of  coarse  muslin,  and  so  the 
child  began  to  sew ;  but  of  that 
which  constitutes  humanity*s 
greatest  and  most  constant  want 
— food — Janey  had  only  the  know- 
ledge that  she  had,  when  younger, 
seen  it  placed  in  dilTerent  forms 
on  various  tables.  As  to  what  it 
might  be  in  its  original  shape,  or 
the  nature  of  the  manipulation 
and  processes  it  went  through  to 
fit  it  for  ordinary  appetites,  she 
was  as  utterly  ignorant  as  a  French 
child  of  English  or  a  farm-labourer 
of  Latin  and  Greek. 

If  Mrs.  Lilands  had  ever  been 
conversant  with  such  details — 
which  is  extremely  doubtful — ob- 
viously, in  the  lady's  then  state, 
to  consult  her  about  a  problem  in 
housekeeping  would  have  proved 
worse  than  useless.  The  doctor^s 
sister,  Janey's  only  female  friend 
in  London,  dwelt  afar  off;  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  Mrs.  Robert 
McCullagh  had  to  wrestle   with 
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the  difficulties  all  alone,  as  she 
found  cookery-books  rather  mys- 
tify than  enlighten  her. 

The  result  of  this  proved  exact- 
ly what  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. Janey  failed  to  make  her 
housekeeping  money  and  her 
housekeeping  expenses  agree. 
Eobert  had  told  her  thn  sum  he 
could  afford ;  and  at  the  time  it 
seemed  to  her  so  much  more  than 
she  was  accustomed  to  spend,  she 
thought  she  should  be  able  to 
manage  with  one  half,  and  ex- 
pressed this  opinion.  "Now  she 
found  out  her  mistake,  and  felt 
humiliated. 

'I  know  it  is  my  own  fault 
somehow,'  she  decided  modestly ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was,  if  not  her 
£siult,  her  misfortune.  When  a 
lady  IB  ignorant  of  the  most  fun- 
damental rules  of  housekeeping — 
does  not  know  the  name  of  a 
single  joint,  is  at  the  mercy  of  her 
cook  as  to  the  number  of  pounds 
of  beef  required  to  make  enough 
soup  for  two  persons,  has  not  the 
faintest  .notion  concerning  the 
quantity  of  lard  or  butler  usually 
employed  in  manufacturingenough 
pastry  for  an  apple-tart — it  needs 
no  sage  to  tell  that  a  considerable 
expenditure  and  very  little  com- 
fort are  likely  to  ensue. 

But,  though  humiliated,  Janey 
was  not  beaten.  Diligently  she 
set  herself  to  master  the  science 
of  domestic  management,  just  as 
she  would  have  studied  some  un- 
known language  had  she  found 
herself  transported  suddenly  to 
some  foreign  shore.  She  knew 
how  her  husband  liked  to  live, 
how  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
live,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
arithmetic  and  her  own  common 
sense  came  to  the  conclusion  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  a  liberal 
table  and  have  everything  in  the 
house  en  iuite  upon  the  amount 
Robert  indicated  as  that  he  should 
prefer  not  to  be  exceeded. 


One  by  one,  accordingly,  she 
kept  on  lopping  off  expenses  which 
necessitated  no  privation  to  her 
husband.  First  both  cook  and 
housemaid  departed,  and  a  general 
servant  was  engaged;  then  she 
too  received  her  dismissal,  and 
the  little  maid  of  the  Old  Ford 
days  was  reinstated,  Mrs.  Lilands' 
attendant  promising  to  give  some 
assistance  each  day  in  the  kitchen 
while«  Mrs.  McCullagh  sat  with 
'  her  mamma.' 

Under  this  n3w  order  of  things, 
which  was  not  inau^rated  till 
Janey  had  been  married  some 
months,  the  household  was  not, 
perhaps,  less  comfortable,  but  it 
proved  more  open  to  criticism. 
Even  Mr.  McCullagh  wondered 
Eobert  could  content  himself  with 
one  *  wee  gairl ;'  while  Miss  Nicol 
opined  the  *  fine  new  wife  must 
have  a  temper  of  her  own,  as  she 
did  not  seem  able  to  keep  a 
decent  servant  in  the  house.' 

*  They  keep  that  one  they  have 
for  looking  after  the  madwoman,' 
said  Mr.  McCullagh,  in  extenua- 
tion of  Janey's  many  sins ;  for 
though  he  did  not  like  her,  he 
did  not  care  to  hear  her  run  down. 

'Ay,  I'm  thinking  that's  the 
leak  lets  out  most  of  the  money,' 
observed  Miss  Nicol  oracularly. 

'  What  d'ye  mean  T*  asked  Mr. 
McCuUagh. 

*  Why,  that  your  son's  earnings 
are  being  spent  in  trying  to  mend 
Mrs.  Lilands'  cracked  head.  They 
had  two  of  the  great  West-end 
doctors  seeing  her  the  other  day, 
each  of  them  in  a  carriage  and 
pair,  no  less.  It  won't  take  long 
to  drive  through  a  fortune  at  that 
rate.' 

'  Well,  I'm  sure  ye  needn't 
grizzle  at  the  creature  for  wanting 
to  get  the  best  judgment  she  can 
to  bear  on  her  mother's  misfor- 
tune.' 

'  Fm  not  complaining ;  Fve  no 
need,'  replied  Miss  NicoL     *  If  s 
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not  my  money  that's  being  wasted. 
But  a  person  may  make  a  remark, 
I  suppose;  and  having  still  the 
use  of  my  eyes,  I  can't  help  see- 
ing there's  not  a  thing  about  the 
house  just  as  it  ought  to  be,  ex- 
cept what's  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  a  woman  who  has  lost  what- 
ever sense  she  had,  always  sup- 
posing she  ever  had  any.' 

*  I'd  never  desire  to  sit  down  to 
a  better  dinner  than  they  give  me,' 
said  Mr.  McCuUagh,  who  knew  it 
was  a  bitter  drop  in  Miss  Nicol's 
cup  that  she  had  only  been  asked 
to  partake  of  tea. 

*  Nobody,  as  I  am  aware  of, 
ever  considered  eating  and  drink- 
ing would  be  behindhand  where 
Itobert  was,'  retorted  the  lady, 
who  was  perfectly  well  aware 
she  had  but  to  advance  any  sug- 
gestion to  Janey's  disadvantage 
for  Mr.  McGullagh  to  take  it  into 
his  mind  and  hatch  it  at  his 
leisure. 

This  was  precisely  what  hap- 
pened in  the  present  case.  He 
considered  the  question,  turned  it 
over  and  over,  and  came  solemn- 
ly to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that 
a  mint  of  money  was  being  wasted 
on  Mrs.  Lilands,  but  that  Robert 
had  in  some  way  entangled  him- 
self with  her  affairs,  and  become 
bond  or  guarantee  or  *  something 
he'd  repent  sore'  for  his  mother- 
in-law. 

In  no  other  way  could  he  ac- 
count for  the  shortness  of  money 
in  hid  son's  mSnage.  It  will  be 
readily  credited  that  Mr.  McGul- 
lagh was  not  a  man  to  complain 
of  economy  or  even  stinginess. 
A  household  managed  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  Basinghall-street 
establishment  would  have  met  his 
unqualifiied  approval ;  but  to  stint 
because  it  is  a  pleasure  to  save 
sixpences  is  another  matter  from 
stinting  because  there  are  no  six- 
pences to  spend. 

Ere  long  the  old  Scotchman 


discovered  there  must  be  a  drain 
of  some  kind. 

The  whole  land  of  Janey's  mind, 
indeed,  lay  open  for  him  to  ex- 
plore. In  the  length  and  breadth 
of  it  he  could  not  discern  an  am- 
buscade or  a  fenced  city,  and  per- 
haps it  was  for  this  reason  he 
decided  she  was  deep  and  false. 

*She  is  for  aye  saying,  "We 
can't  afford  this,"  or  *'  We  must 
do  without  that,"  or  "We  will 
have  the  other  when  we  can  save 
up  enough  to  buy  it."  Kow, 
what  the  de'il  can  she  mean  by 
such  hints  and  make-believesi  She 
knows  well  enough  what's  taking 
cash  out  of  the  lad's  pocket,  and 
why  should  she  make  a  to-do 
about  it  ]  He  was  never  short  till 
he  met  her ;  and  I've  looked  about 
me,  and  I  can't  even  find  out 
what  they've  done  with  that  hun- 
dred pounds.' 

At  last  he  could  bear  the  un- 
certainty no  longer,  and  asked 
Janey  plainly  how  it  was  they 
did  not  seem  to  get  '  before  the 
world.' 

'Robert's  share  in  Pousnetts',' 
he  went  on,  *  mayn't  be  a  big  one, 
but  it  ought  to  go  a  good  bit 
further  than  it  seems  to  do.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  his  share 
comes  to,'  answered  Mrs.  Robert 
simply;  *but  he  wants  us  to 
spend  as  little  as  we  can  till  he 
IB  out  of  debt.' 

'How  did  he  get  into  debtf 
Mr.  McCullagh's  tone,  as  he  put 
this  question,  was  very  sharp,  and 
his  face  looked  very  keen  ;  even 
his  nose  seemed  to  point  an  inter- 
rogation. 

'  He  never  told  me,'  said  Janey, 
frightened,  for  she  began  to  think 
Robert  might  not  wish  his  father 
to  learn  anything  about  his  affairs. 

*  I  thought  he  told  ye  every- 
thing— that  he  hadn't  a  secret 
from  ye,'  was  the  ironical  com- 
ment. 

'Robert  has   not  any  secret,' 
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retorted  Janey,  with  spirit.  *  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  have 
told  me  all  about  it  if  I  had 
asked  him,  but  I  did  not.' 

*  I  daresay/  observed  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh  ;  and  Janey  did  not  like 
to  inquire  what  be  meant. 

*  What's  this  T  hear  about  your 
being  in  debt?'  inquired  the  fa- 
ther of  the  son,  on  the  very  next 
opportunity  which  presented  it- 
self of  putting  such  a  question. 

If  he  bad  not  been  forewarned, 
Bobert  certainly  would  have  found 
himself  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion ;  but  informed  by  his  wife  of 
the  conversation,  he  was  prepared 
with  an  answer. 

*  1  am  not  in  debt  any  more 
than  I  can  pay,*  he  replied,  try- 
ing to  laugh,  and  not  succeeding 
very  admirably  in  the  endeavour, 

*  But  how  does  it  happen  1  how 
could  such  a  thing  come  about  V 

'  0,  it*s  a  long  story,'  said  Eo- 
bert  diplomatically. 

*  Were  ye  so  far  left  to  yourself 
as  to  become  surety  V 

*  Well,  something  of  that  sort,' 
stammered  his  son. 

*  I  deemed  as  much — I  deemed 
as  much,*  commented  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUagh.  *  ^lan,  man,  that's  an 
awful  rope  to  knot  round  your 
neck.  Ye'll  never  run  yourself 
into  such  a  snare  again,  will 
yel' 

*  I  don't  think  I  will,'  was  the 
truthful  reply. 

'Could  I  help  ye?  Maybe 
ye've  fallen  among  thieves  that 
are  charging  an  exorbitant  in- 
terest. If  I  was  to  speak  a  word 
(I  am  considered  to  have  a  good 
judgment  in  some  matters),  would 
it  be  any  use,  think  ye  V 

'  I  do  not  fancy  so ;  thank  you, 
sir,  all  the  same,'  answered  his 
son.  *  They  seem  fair  -  dealing 
people  enough,  and  I  hope  to  be 
all  right  after  a  time;  only  for 
the  present  Janey  and  I  considered 
it  best  to  cut  our  coat  according 


to  our  cloth,  and  save  as  much  as 
we  could.' 

*  Ay,  that  is  only  prudent ; 
but,  6  lad,  if  ye'd  only  had  the 
sense  to  stay  single  for  a  while  I 
It  would  have  been  telling  ye,  had 
ye  only  put  off  marrying  altoge- 
ther.' 

*•  There  is  no  use  in  talking  about 
that  now,  is  there,  father  T  asked 
Kobert. 

*  Xo,  no  manner  of  use  at  all,* 
agreed  Mr.  McCuUagh;  and  he 
abandoned  the  conversation,  fully 
believing  Eobert  had  at  last 
come  round  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing. 

*  He's  just  spoiled  for  life,'  he 
thought.  <  The  Lord  alone  knows 
what  sort  of  a  hole  this  is  he  has 
let  himself  into.  Mad  or  sane, 
they've  been  wise  enough  to  get 
the  foolish  boy  into  their  clutches, 
and  I  am  real  sorry,  for  it  is  on 
my  mind  he  is  the  best  of  the 
bunch.  There  is  that  Archie  now 
coming  tearing  home,  when  I  am 
very  sure  nobody  wants  him,  un- 
less it  may  be  David.  Well,  they 
must  each  and  all  go  their  own 
way.  Wae's  me  1 1  never  thought 
to  be  so  weary  of  my  own  sons.' 

Upon  the  whole,  the  year  had 
oi)ened  and  gone  on  well,  so  far 
as  business  was  concerned.  The 
new  firm  of  Robert  McCullagh  & 
Co.  did  not  yet  seem  to  be  doing 
the  same  amount  of  damage  to 
the  elder  house  as  that  wrought 
by  Upperton  &  Co.  Eventually, 
no  doubt,  they  might  prove  dan- 
gerous ;  but  a  certain  amount  of 
caution  characterised  their  deal- 
ings which  had  been  totally  want- 
ing in  the  opposition  inaugurated 
by  their  predecessors. 

'  They  look  more  like  "  holding 
on,"'  suggested  Mr.  McCullagh 
to  his  son. 

*  Well,  other  people  can  hold 
on  too,'  replied  David,  with  that 
bold  decision  which  characterised 
all  his  utterances,  and  often  an- 
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geied  his  fktlier,  ivho  entertained 
a  natural  objection  to  other  per- 
sons holding  as  positive  opinions 
as  himself. 

Both  the  Basinghall  -  street 
house  and  the  business  presided 
over  by  Mr.  David  were  indeed 
doing  an  exceptionally  good  trade, 
and  Mr.  McCullagh  felt  well 
satisfied  about  his  returns,  and 
also  concerning  the  money  Cap- 
tain Crawfurd  had  intrusted  to 
him.  If  he  could  only  have  made 
himself  as  content  about  his  sons 
as  his  business,  he  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  happy  man ; 
but  he  did  not  get  on  well  with 
David,  who  spoke  of  him  in  a 
disparaging  way  as  the  *  Old  man,' 
*  Dot  and  carry  one,'  *  Steady- 
goer,'  'Slow  and  sure,'  and  other 
such  terms,  which  in  due  time 
came  round  again  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh's  ears. 

That  David  had  some  project 
of  his  own  in  view,  he  felt  what 
he  called  '  morally  certain.'  After 
sounding  his  father  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  partnership,  and  finding 
that  hope  'no  go,'  he  suddenly 
took  hold  of  the  trade  helm, 
which  he  had  suffered  in  his 
vexation  to  slip  out  of  his  hand 
a  little,  and  began  steering  away 
for  success  like  a  madman.  It 
was  then  he  wrote  for  Archie  to 
come  home — Archie,  who  was,  Mr. 
McCullagh  hoped,  settled  in 
Spain,  where  he  held  a  good  situa- 
tion under  a  firm  in  the  East-end 
of  London — and  when  his  father 
remonstrated,  said  he  knew  what 
he  was  about,  and  that  he  wanted 
somebody  he  could  trust  to  leave 
in  the  office  when  he  had  to  be 
away. 

Mr.  McCullagh  would  have 
asked  how  David  imagined  he  had 
contrived  to  get  people  about  him 
he  could  trust;  but  knowing  by 
experience  David  thought  but 
Utile  of  any  of  the  '  Basinghall- 
street  gang,'  discreetly  held  his 


tongue,  and  wondered  what  the 
younger  man  had  in  his  mind. 

'  He's  for  ever  going  down  to 
Liverpool,'  he  thought ;  *  and  as 
for  Kenneth,  he's  not  a  bit  like 
what  he  used  to  be ;  and  I'm  just 
afraid  Archie  will  upset  the  house 
here  altogether;  and  then  there's 
Bobert  a&aid  to  spend  a  sixpence 
on  an  omnibus,  let  alone  cabs. 
Lord,  I  little  thought  when  I  was 
rearing  my  sons  I'd  have  all  the 
trouble  with  them  they  seem 
going  to  bring  on  me.' 

There  could  be  no  question  the 
change  in  Bobert  affected  Mr. 
McCullagh  more  than  all  his 
other  causes  for  anxiety.  It  was 
an  alteration  more  to  be  felt  than 
described — a  subtle  difference  in 
appearance,  expression,  manner, 
dress.  It  was  not,  for  example, 
that  the  new  partner's  clothes  were 
any  worse  than  formerly,  but  he 
did  not  wear  them  in  the  same 
way.  His  walk  was  less  jaunty, 
his  manner  more  constrained,  his 
expression  no  longer  conceited, 
while  in  general  appearance  he 
seemed  older,  more  thoughtful, 
no  longer  gay  and  debonnaire, 

'  He's  just  got  as  dull  as  ditch- 
water,'  summarised  Miss  Nicol, 
with  the  directness  which  charac- 
terised all  her  utterances.  '  That's 
aye  the  way  with  his  sort — they're 
either  up  in  the  garret  or  down 
in  the  cellar.' 

'  O,  I  think  he  has  scarce  got 
just  as  low  as  that,  Janet,'  re- 
monstrated Mr.  McCullagh. 

*  'Nq  one  would  know  him  for 
the  same  young  man,'  she  went 
on,  unheeding  this  appeal.  'As 
ye're  aware,  I  never  was  so  taken 
up  with  his  face  and  his  ways  as 
some  folks,  but  that  does  not  hin- 
der me  being  sorry  to  see  him  now. 
There  is  not  a  thing  fitting  in  the 
house.  She  has  not  a  thought 
except  for  her  mother,  or  "mamma," 
as  she  says.  The  other  evening, 
when  they  asked  me  to  tea,  I  took 
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a  pot  of  jelly  with  me,  thinking 
it  might  be  a  little  change,  and, 
if  ye  believe  me,  there  was  not  a 
glass  dish  to  be  had  to  put  it 
on!  I  could  not  help  saying  I 
was  glad  Mrs.  Kenneth  did  not 
happen  to  be  there,  or  she'd  have 
thought  us  all  disgraced.' 

'I  can't  consider  that  was  a 
very  pleasant  observation/  ob- 
jected Mr.  McCullagh,  who  cer- 
tainly had  reason  on  his  side. 

'  She'll  never  learn  if  she  isn*t 
taught/  answered  Miss  Nicol. 
*Well,  I  was  telling  ye,  she  said 
she'd  buy  a  dish,  and  then  Eobert 
spoke  up  in  a  perfect  fury  :  "If 
tiiere  never  was  one  in  the  house 
it  couldn't  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  any  consequence." ' 

With  all  her  soul  Janey  had 
tried  to  propitiate  her  husband's 
family,  and  without  result.  As 
Miss  Nicol  truly  remarked,  *  There 
is  a  something  in  fire  and  water 
that  hinders  them  getting  on  well 
together  /  and,  although  there  was 
no  open  quarrel,  Mrs.  Eobert 
McCullagh  felt  herself  a  waif  out- 
side the  charmed  circle — a  waif 
who  could  never  hope  to  obtain 
admission  within  the  holy  of 
holies  in  Basinghall- street,  where 
the  broadest  Scotch  was  spoken, 
and  ideas  such  as  she  had  never 
heard  of,  or  imagined,  ruled  the 
minds  of  Mr.  McCullagh  and  his 
surroundings.  She  did  her  best 
to  accommodate  herself  and  her 
ways  to  the  strange  family  that 
now,  by  a  curious  fiction,  was 
supposed  to  be  hers  also.  She 
dressed  after  a  fashion  she  ima- 
gined might  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  Miss  Nicol.  She  drank 
weak  tea  which  had  been  brewing 
twenty  minutes  'within'  the 
fender.  She  asked  Efiie  to  play  j 
and  when  that  young  person  ob- 
jected— *  she  hadn't  her  notes' — 
begged  her  to  sing,  and  offered  to 
accompany  her.  Then  Effie  would 
say  she  'couldn't  mind  the  words/ 


and  when  Janey  herself  endea- 
voured to  extract  music  out  of 
that  awful  instrument  with  the 
loose  wires  and  the  dumb  notes, 
observed,  'Mister  McCullagh  cared 
for  nothing  but  Scotch  tunes,'  and 
hinted  his  favourites  were  'My 
Nannie,  0/  'John  Anderson,'  and 
others  of  the  same  description,  all 
requiring  an  instrument  sound  in 
wind  and  limb  to  make  them 
other  than  a  disastrous  failure. 

As  to  what  she  endured  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  McCullagh  in  his 
endeavour  to  teach  her  a  proper 
Scotch  pronunciation,  nor  man  nor 
woman  could  tell.  Whenever  he 
went  to  Eobert's  house — and  he 
went  very  often — he  devoted  him- 
self over  his '  toddy' — the  materials 
for  which  Janey,  who  would  have 
done  anything  almost  to  try  to 
please  him,  insisted  should  be 
carried  into  the  drawing-room — 
to  the  genial  task  of  fault-finding. 
He  '  set  her  to  sing/  and  stopped 
her  constantly  with,  '  Ye've  no 
got  that  jest  right  yet/  *  Ye're 
better  at  it,  but  ye  hav'n't  got  it 
quite  the  thing  yet  /  '  It's  queer 
now  that  ye  can't  pronounce 
"  bonnie"  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken  / 
'  I  wonder  if  ye'll  ever  be  able  to 
say  "  luve." ' 

With  the  sweetest  patience, 
Janey  would  laughingly  endeavour 
to  correct  her  errors;  and  that 
she  made  but  poor  progress  was 
owing,  Mr.  McCullagh  one  even- 
ing told  her,  he  felt  sure,  to  no 
want  of  will,  but  just  to  a  sort  of 
'  defeciency  in  her.* 

Most  unfortunately,  Alfred  Mos- 
tin  chanced  on  this  occasion  to  be 
present.  He  had  sat  chafing  under 
the  various  corrections  to  which 
Janey  was  subjected ;  he  had 
listened  to  Mr.  McCullagh  accom- 
panying Janey  with  his  cracked 
tenor  in  '  0,  wert  thou  in  the 
cauld  blast  /  borne  his  strictures 
upon  his  daughter-in-law's  render- 
ing of '  Bonnie  Lesley/  which,  he 
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said,  needed  a  *  wee  pawky  dash 
ofbnmouT;'  bat  when  he  inter- 
Tupted  her  two  or  three  times  in 
*  A  Red,  Red  Rose'— for  Mr.  Mc- 
Callagh  had  arriyed  at  a  state  in 
which  he  was  nothing  if  not 
critical — Mr.  Mostin  could  endure 
the  infliction  no  longer. 

*  You  seem  to  forget/  he  said, 
addressing  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes,  '  that  it  is  as  hard 
for  Mrs.  Robert  to  learn  Scotch  as 
for  you  to  speak  English.' 

*  Or  for  you  to  show  good  breed- 
ing,' supplemented  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh,  quick  as  thought.  'Ay,  I 
had  forgotten  it.' 

Then  ensued  a  hubbub  for  a 
minute;  and  there  would  have 
been  a  wordy  war  had  not  Janey 
interposed^  and  patched  up  a  hol- 
low peace  between  her  father-in- 
law  and  her  husband  and  her 
friend. 

'It  was  all  her  fault,'  she  de- 
clared. 'She  could  not  remember, 
and  she  felt  ashamed  after  all  the 
teaching  she  had  had.' 

Mr.  McGullagh  pretended  to  be 
appeased,  and,  beyond  advising 
Alf  Mostin  'to  keep  a  bit  more 
check  on  his  tongue,'  made  no 
further  allusion  to  the  matter ;  but 
it  was  long  before  his  vanity  re- 
covered the  blow  thus  dealt,  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  he  considered  his 
English  accent  a  degree  more  per- 
fect than  his  Scotch.  He  said 
nothing  about  this  episode  to 
Janet,  as  she  in  like  manner  kept 
from  his  knowledge  the  particulars 
of  a  dreadful  humiliation  which 
had  befallen  her  on  the  occasion 
of  the  second  visit  she  paid  Mrs. 
Robert. 

When  she  entered  the  room 
Mrs.  Lilands  was  there,  seated  be- 
side the  fire  in  one  of  the  crankiest 
of  her  cranky  tempers.  She  was, 
indeed,  so  cross,  Janey  did  not 
venture  to  introduce  the  new- 
comer to  her  notice ;  and  keeping 
Miss  Nicol  at  a  discreet  distance 


from  the  hearth,  discoursed  in  a 
soniewhat  low  tone  on  various 
subjects  she  supposed  might  meet 
with  that  lady's  approval. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  fas- 
cinating conversation  concerning 
the  merits  of  a  new  pattern  in 
tatting,  from  the  depths  of  Mrs. 
Lilands'  armchaircame  a  querulous 
*  Janey,  Janey  1' 

*  Yes,  mamma ;'  and  Janey,  in- 
stantly on  the  alert,  approached 
her  mother,  and,  bending  down 
over  the  bent  and  shrunken 
figure,  inquired  what  she  wanted. 

'  Tell  that  woman  to  go  away,' 
said  Mrs.  Lilands,  in  a  voice 
which,  though  broken,  was  pain- 
fully distinct.  *  How  dare  she 
sit  in  my  presence !  You  are  far 
too  familiar  with  such  people  ! 
I  always  told  you  so  !' 

'You  do  not  know  who  this 
lady  is,  mamma,'  said  Janey,  who 
felt  ready  to  drop  with  shame  and 
vexation ;  but  Mrs.  Lilands  was 
not  to  be  appeased,  and  the  young 
wife  had  actually  to  ask  Miss 
Nicol  to  adjourn  to  the  dining- 
room.  Some  sort  of  apology  and 
explanation  was  attempted;  but 
after  such  an  insult  what  apology 
or  explanation  could  avail  1 

Almost  with  tears,  Janey  be- 
sought Miss  Nicol  to  attach  no 
importance  to  '  poor  mamma's 
wanderings;'  and  Miss  Nicol,  with 
a  toss  of  her  head  which  set 
the  feathers  in  her  best  bonnet 
quivering,  answered, 

*  Ye  need  not  concern  yourself 
about  the  matter.  What's  said 
by  folks  as  is  out  of  their  mind 
never  troubles  me ;  only,  if  I  was 
you,  I  wouldn't  have  her  about. 
Strangers  might  be  offended,  or 
even  frightened,  and  I'm  very 
sure  nothing  could  vex  Robert 
more  than  for  it  to  get  about  his 
wife's  mother  had  lost  her  senses.' 

Having  gracefully  administered 
which  'tit'  te  Janey  for  Mrs. 
Lilands'  '  tat,'  Miss  Nicol  turned 
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her  conyersation  to  other  less  per- 
sonal topics. 

Time  passed  on,  and  'Mrs. 
Eobert'  was  reluctantly  acknow- 
ledged as  an  accomplished  fact. 
She  had  married  into  the  McCul- 
laghs,  and  was  treated  'according.' 
Mrs.  Kenneth  solemnly  invited 
her  down  to  Liverpool ;  while 
Kenneth  himself  called  on  his 
brother's  wife  more  than  once, 
and  took  some  trouble  to  ascertain 
how  the  land  was  like  to  lie  as 
regarded  Eobert  and  her  in  the 
old  man's  will. 

David  was  an  occasional  visitor 
also  ;  while  Miss  Nicol  and  Ef!ie 
were,  they  expressed  it,  *  not  be- 
hind either.* 

Truth  to  tell,  Janey  saw  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  whole  family  than 
she  felt  to  be  quite  pleasant. 
The  more  she  saw  of  them,  the 
less  she  liked  them.  At  first  she 
had  been  willing  to  condone  many 
faults  and  many  sins  against  her 
tastes  and  prejudices,  because  she 
believed  these  people  to  be  good 
and  honest  and  true — ^not  good 
merely  in  the  sense  of  being  vir- 
tuous or  honest  in  so  far  as  not 
cheating  a  man  of  his  money,  or 
true  only  in  the  way  of  not  telling 
a  lie;  but  leal  and  loyal  and 
faithful — in  a  word,  brave  and 
stanch  as  those  who  chance  to 
be  destitute  of  all  grace  of  man- 
ner and  charm  of  diction  are  too 
apt  to  be  considered.  Diamonds 
in  the  rough  she  had  been  willing 
to  deem  them;  but  by  degrees 
Janey  found  he^s^lf  tending  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  wonder- 
ing whether  there  w^as  anything 
of  the  diamond  except  the  rough 
about  them.  Never  did  woman 
try  harder  to  propitiate  her  hus- 
band's family,  and  never  did 
woman  fail  more  utterly.  Her 
very  appearance  was  an  insult  to 
them;  the  cut  of  her  mantle  an 
a£&ont. 

If  she  had  taken  the  high  hand, 


kept  them  at  arm's  length,  paid 
them  visits,  say,  once  in  three 
months,  and  asked  them  to  her 
husband's  house  at  an  even  less 
frequent  interval,  they  would 
have  still  hated,  but  they  would 
have  feared,  her.  As  it  was,  she 
met  them  on  even  ground,  and 
they  felt  they  would  like  to  tram- 
ple her  in  the  dust ;  all,  indeed, 
save  Mr.  McGullagh,  who  could 
not  but  confess  the  new  daughter- 
ia-law  had  ways  with  her  *just 
beyond  the  lave.' 

Most  undoubtedly  her  father- 
in-law  disliked  her,  because  she  had 
taken  Bobert's  notions  up  'a  peg 
higher ;'  but  if  he  could  only  have 
acknowledged  it  to  himself,  he 
loved  her  for  her '  lady's  ways  and 
gentle  manners,'  for  that  which 
is  beyond  price  and  favour. 

Tn  an  unguarded  moment  Mr. 
McGullagh,  lindiDg  his  son's  wife 
*  a  bit  peaky,'  invited  her  to  par- 
take of  the  hospitality  of  Basing- 
hall-streetn  where  *  ye  shall  hae,* 
proceeded  Mr.  McGullagh,  with 
relish,  'richt  guid  Scotch  fare.' 
And  then  he  went  on  to  enume- 
rate some  of  the  dishes  wherewith 
Scotia  rewards  those  of  her  chil- 
dren who,  remaining  faithful  to 
her  traditions,  can,  in  the  midst 
of  English  plenty,  retain  intact 
their  love  for  *  sii^inged  sheep's 
head,'  cock-a-leekie,  haggis,  and 
other  dainties,  even  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  which  are  un- 
known mysteries  south  of  the 
Tweed. 

Hitherto  the  hospitality  extend- 
ed to  the  new  wife  had  been  con- 
fined to  tea  with  hot  scones,  crisp 
oatcake,  marmalade,  and  preserve. 
There  were  reasons  for  this  which 
will  readily  occur  to  the  reader, 
who  recollects  the  first  time  he 
crossed  the  threshold  of  Mr. 
McCullagh's  abode.  It  is  simple 
enough  to  tell  a  son  to  'bring 
forward  a  chair,'  and  'take  a 
knife  and  fork ;'  but  it  proves  a 
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matter  of  some  difficalty  to  pro- 
vide a  *  dinner  according*  for 
those  T^ho,  accustomed  to  the 
luxuries  of  modem  civilisation  as 
matters  of  course,  regarded  silver 
forks,  damask  napkins,  and  a 
decent  service  in  the  same  light 
as  cups  and  saucers,  plates  and 
dishes,  were  regarded  in  Basing- 
hall- street. 

Further,  to  provide  a  dinner 
such  as  Eohert  sat  down  to  every 
day  would  have  involved  time, 
trouble,  and  expense.  A  '  dinner,' 
except  of  the  crudest  description, 
was  a  thing  which  had  never 
been  thought  of  in  Mr.  McCullagh's 
house.  Even  Mrs.  Kenneth,  for 
all  her  *  tocher, '  when  she  came 
to  London,  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent herself  with  a  *bitoff  a  joint,' 
and  a  ^  help'  of  potatoes,  and  per- 
haps a  little  cabbage,  and  all 
things  else  *in  proportion;'  but 
with  Janey,  whom  she  had  elected 
to  induct  into  the  ways  of  good 
housekeeping,  and  who  enter- 
tained 'notions  far  and  away 
above  her  means  and  station,' 
^liss  Nicol  felt  she  should  be  at 
a  disadvantage  if  she  essayed  to 
entertain  this  fine  lady  at  a  board 
spread  after  the  fashion  which 
had  contented  Mr.  McCullagh  for 
more  years  than  his  kinswoman 
cared  to  count. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  *  bent 
brae'  and  an  angry  *  glower'  Miss 
Nicol  heard  that  Janey  had  not 
only  been  invited  to  dinner,  but 
had  consented  to  come. 

'  It  must  be  just  as  you  please, 
of  course,'  she  said  ;  *  but  I  don't 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  her.' 

'  Hoots,  woman  T  answered  Mr. 
McCullagh,  who,  considering  the 
matter  in  cold  blood,  felt  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  but  was  deter- 
mined thumbscrews  should  not 
induce  him  to  confess  the  fact, 
'she's  no  that  ill  to  please.  It 
does  not  trouble  her  what  she  is 


set  down  to.  She  wants  a  bit  of 
change,  being  peaked  up  day 
after  day  with  that  daft  auld 
wife;  and  I'm  thinking  we 
haven't  done  all  we  might  by  her, 
considering  she  always  seems 
ready  and  willing  to  do  what  she 
can  by  us.' 

'  I'm  thinking  she  knows  there's 
a  good  deal  to  be  got  by  pleasing 
ye,'  answered  Miss  Nicol  dryly. 
'  However,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there,  and  nothing  any  way  to 
do  with  me.  If  ye'll  say  what 
ye  would  like  me  to  get  for  din- 
ner, and  give  me  money  to  get  it 
with,  I'll  do  my  best  to  have 
things  as  they  should  be  ;  though 
unless  ye  see  fit  to  replenish  the 
linen  -  cupboard,  and  order  in 
most  things  people  nowadays 
think  needful'  for  table  use,  I  am 
afraid  I  can*t  make  much  of  a 
show.' 

*  There  is  no  call  for  a  show,' 
retorted  Mr.  McCullagh ;  *  ye 
might  jest  with  as  much  sense 
ask  me  to  refurnish  the  house  at 
once.  She'll  have  to  take  us  as 
we  are.  If  she  can't  do  that,  she'd 
best  let  us  alone.' 

*That  wouldn't  suit  her,  I'm 
very  sure,'  said  Miss  Nicol,  with 
a  sneer,  to  which  no  attempt  at 
description  could  do  justice.  '  1*11 
need  to  have  Ef!ie  here  to  help,' 
she  added,  seeing  a  storm  brew- 
ing on  Mr.  McCuUagh's  counte- 
nance. 

*  Well,  have  Effie ;  who's  hin- 
dering ye  V 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
Eobert  excused  himself  from 
forming  one  of  the  party  assem- 
bled round  his  father's  festive 
board.  His  reminiscences  of  that 
dinner- table  were  of  too  terrible 
a  nature  to  permit  of  his  volun- 
tarily witnessing  the  effect  likely 
to  be  produced  on  Janey  by  this 
private  view  of  his  father's  manage. 
He  pleaded  the  impossibility  of 
getting  away  from  Pousnetts'  at  th  e 
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eariy  hour  mentioned,  bnt  pro- 
mised to  call  in  the  evening  for 
Ilia  wife.  He  begged  that  tea 
might  not  be  waited  for  him,  as 
it  was  uncertain  when  he  could 
get  round ;  the  fact  of  the  matter 
being  that  he  did  not  want  to 
encroach  further  on  the  hospitali- 
ties of  Basinghall -street  than  the 
inevitable  tumbler  of  punch, 
which  he  knew  his  father  would 
insist  upon  his  mixing. 

Upon  the  whole  Janey  felt 
very  much  pleased  to  have  made 
even  this  amount  of  progress.  Mr. 
Snow,  in  whose  worldly  wisdom 
she  felt  implicit  confidence,  had 
urged  her  to  use  every  lawful 
means  that  might  tend  to  bring 
the  father  and  son  nearer  each 
other ;  but  besides  this,  the  young 
wife  felt  a  pity  for  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  that  gentleman  would  scarce- 
ly have  liked  had  he  known  of  its 
existence.  She  was  perhaps  the 
only  human  being  who  had  ever 
understood  even  partially  the 
Scotchman's  true  nature.  He 
had  wearied,  he  had  offended,  he 
had  tried  her.  She  often  felt 
sorry  to  think  her  husband  should 
have  such  a  father.  His  manners 
and  appearance  and  ideas  belonged 
to  a  class  with  which  she  had 
nothing  in  common.  Neverthe- 
less, deep  down  in  her  heart  she 
knew  there  was  good  in  his  na- 
ture— ^understood  dimly,  it  might 
be ;  but  certainly  he  had  walked 
thus  far  through  life  lacking  the 
warm  clasp  of  the  hand,  the 
appreciative  word,  the  lovihg 
glance  which  would  have  made  a 
different  creature  of  a  man  who 
seemed  to  her,  spite  of  all  his 
'  money,  lonely  beyond  belief. 

The  day  arrived,  and  the  din- 
ner, which,  though  good  and 
thorough  of  its  kind,  could  scarce- 
ly be  pronounced  a  success. 
Janey  did  her  best  to  eat  and 
praise  the  various  unwonted 
viands  with  which  Mr.  McCuUagh, 


in  his  desire  to  show  her  she  was 
welcome,  heaped  her  plate ;  but 
she  was  not  well,  and  the  very 
effort  to  accommodate  herself  to 
the  uncongenial  society  with 
which  she  was  surrounded  made 
her  feel  the  strain  almost  more 
than  she  could  endure. 

As  usual  David  was  boisterous 
and  offensive,  ready  of  compli- 
ment, too  liberal  of  looks  Janey 
did  not  care  to  encounter;  alsO| 
as  usual,  Effie  sat  silent  and  de- 
pressed, answering  all  remarks  in 
monosyllables,  and  contributing 
nothing  whatever — ^not  even  a 
healthy  appetite — to  the  progress 
of  the  proceedings.  As  usual  Mr. 
McCuliagh  had  many  remarks  to 
make ;  and  quite  out  of  ordinary 
custom,  Miss  Nicol  seemed  almost 
gay,  answering  her  kinsman's  ob- 
servations iu  a  light  and  jocund 
manner,  and,  in  fact,  making  so 
little  of  the  trouble  she  must  have 
had  to  prepare  such  a  dinner  that 
Mr.  McCuliagh  felt  after  all  she 
'  was  not  a  bad  sort ;'  '  she  had 
done  her  best,  and  her  best  was 
very  good,  and  she  didna  say  a 
word  to  let  the  new  wife  know 
what  it  cost  her.' 

Ah,  if  Mr.  McCuUagh  had  only 
been  a  «woman  acquainted  with 
Miss  Kicol's  ways,  he  would  have 
understood  something  lay  in  the 
background  to  account  for  such 
unwonted  cheerfulness.  For  once 
she  could  afford  to  be  more  than 
civil  to  the  new  wife ;  she  held 
an  arrow  in  reserve;  she  knew 
how  to  draw  her  bow,  not  at  a  ven- 
ture, and  yet  find  the  mark. 
Tranquilly  she  bided  her  time ;  she 
was  waiting  her  opportunity,  and 
at  last  it  arrived. 

Tea  in  that  house  was  a  meal 
which  followed  dinner  with  an 
apparently  unreasonable  rapidity; 
but  the  reason  was  not  far  to 
find.  At  dinner  the  ladies  of  the 
household  as  a  rule  ate  so  little 
they  were  not  sorry  to   supple- 
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ment  the  supplies  of  meat  with 
biead;  whilst  Mr.  McCuUagh 
easily  fell  in  with  a  custom  which 
left  the  latter  part  of  the  evening 
free  for  a  glass  or  so  of  toddy. 
Tmly  and  duly,  then,  on  an  occa- 
sion Janey  had  good  cause  to 
remember,  tea  made  its  appear- 
ance; not  a  'high  tea,'  supple- 
mented with  fowl  and  ham  and 
pie  and  joint,  or  even  an  extra- 
ordinary tea,  served  with  scones 
and  cake  and  jams  and  suchlike, 
bat  a  common  tea,  accompanied 
only  with  bread-and-butter,  and 
some  biscuits  with  which  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUagh, out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  supplemented  the  feast 

He  came  up  from  the  ware- 
house to  partake  of  the  meal  in 
the  highest  good-humour.  He 
was,  as  Miss  Kicol  said,  '  full  of 
his  jokes;'  he  told  a  few  old 
stories  which  were  new  to  Janey, 
and  made  her  laugh  heartily; 
matters,  in  fact,  went  merry  as 
possible,  till  something  was  said 
sa  to  the  time  when  Eobert  might 
be  expected  to  appear  upon  the 
scene. 

*  He'll  not  be  home  yet  a  bit,' 
observed  Miss  Nicol.  *  He  never 
was  over  and  above  fond  of  com- 
ing here.' 

'  Ye  needn't  begin  to  find  fault 
with  him,  Janet,'  interposed  Mr. 
McCuUagh.  *  We'd  best  let  by- 
gones be  bygones.  If  he  didn't 
caie  to  come  maybe  he  had  his 
reasons;  and  Pm  sure  he  makes 
himself  pleasant  and  chatty 
enough  now.  I  know  he'U  be 
here  as  soon  as  he  can  get  round. 
He's  in  a  big  firm,  and  must  have 
a  heap  on  his  shoulders.  If  s 
just  wonderful  to  think  of  so 
young  a  man  getting  into  such  a 
position.  Talk  about  climbing  ! 
it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose 
to  say  he  leaped  to  success.' 

In  uttering  which  words  Mr. 
McCuUagh  had  a  twofold  object : 
to  glorify  his  son  before  the  in- 


appreciative  Janet,  and  to  show 
the  new  wife  what  a  worldly 
prize  she  had  won  in  the  matri- 
monial market. 

*  Yes,'  said  Janey,  with  a  plea- 
sant pride  in  her  absent  husband| 
*  he  must  be  very  clever ;  of 
course,'  she  added,  with  a  pretty 
blush,  *I  know  he  is  very  cle- 
ver.' 

'  He  must  be  that,'  argued  Mr. 
McCuUagh,  'or  Pousnett  would 
never  have  taken  him  in  as  he 
did.  It's  an  unheard-of  thing  al- 
most for  a  young  man  to  get  such 
a  partnership  without  paying  for 
it,  and  high  too.' 

'  But  there  are  those  as  say  he 
did  pay  weU  for  it,'  struck  in  Miss 
Nicol. 

'What  d'ye  mean?  what  are 
ye  talking  about  V  asked  Hobert's 
father,  struck  even  more  by  the 
lady's  tone  than  by  her  words. 

'  I  am  talking  about  Robert.  I 
understand  he  had  to  find  a  lot 
of  money  before  Mr.  Pousnett 
would  have  him  at  all.' 

'  That's  nonsense,'  said  Mr. 
McCuUagh.  '  He  hadnot  to  find 
a  penny-piece.' 

'  As  far  as  you  know,'  suggested 
Miss  Nicol. 

'  As  far  as  I  know !'  repeated 
Mr.  McCuUagh;  'why,  I  know 
aU  about  it.' 

*  Or  ye  think  ye  do,  which 
maybe  answers  as  weU,*  she  re- 
torted. 

'  What  the  de'il  are  ye  driving 
at,  woman?'  exclaimed  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUagh, forgetting  his  politeness 
in  his  excitement.  '  What's  the 
sense  of  sitting  there  hinting  at 
this  and  thatf  Ifye've  got  any- 
thing to  say,  out  with  it.  Ye'U 
choke  yourself  if  ye  don't  speak. 
Now  what  is't  ye  have  against 
Robert  V 

'  I  know  nothing  against  Ro- 
bert,' answered  Miss  Nicol,  speak- 
ing with  slow  drawling  distinct- 
ness.    '  It's  no  sin,  so  far  as  I  am 
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aware,  for  him  to  have  borrowed 
seven  thousand  pounds  at  big  in- 
terest to  buy  himself  a  share  in  so 
great  a  house.' 

*  Seven  thousand  pounds !'  echo- 
ed Mr.  McCullagh  ;  whilst  Janey, 
with  blanched  face,  sat  looking  at 
Miss  Nicol,  utterly  unable  to  speak 
or  even  to  understand.  *Ye*re 
talking  like  a  child,  Janet.  Where 
would  he  borrow  seven  thousand 
pounds,  or  the  name  of  it  V 

*  I  could  tell  ye  that  too/  an- 
swered Miss  Nicol,  toying  with 
her  teaspoon ;  *  but  maybe  ye'd 
rather  I  said  no  more.' 

*I'd  rather  ye  said  whatever 
there  is  to  say.  Who  would 
let  Hobert  have  such  a  sum  of 
money  V 

*  A  man  of  the  name  of  Snow 
yeVe  perhaps  heard  tell  of ;  the 
same  who  is  keeping  up  your 
cousin  to  your  detriment.' 

*Who  told  you  such  a  false- 
hood T  asked  Mr.  McCullagh. 

*  Never  mind  who  told  me. 
Ye'U  find  it  to  be  the  truth.' 

Without  speaking  a  word,  Mr. 
McCullagh  rose  and  left  the  room. 
For  a  minute  there  ensued  a  dead 
silence,  but  then  Janey  broke  out, 

'  O  Miss  !Nicol,  how  could 
you !  What .  harm  has  Robert 
ever  done  that  you  should  try  to 
injure  him  in  this  wayl' 

'  It's  time  his  father  was  stop- 
ped making  a  laughing- stock  of 
himself,'  answered  Miss  Nicol. 
'  Everybody  was  talking,  and  say- 
ing, "  It's  always  those  the  nearest 
.home  as  is  the  last  to  hear  news." 
Here's  Eobert  himself,'  she  added, 
as  the  delinquent  entered  the 
room. 

'  Yes,  here  is  Eobert,'  said  the 
young  man  gaily,  shaking  hands 
with  his  kindred.  '  Where  is  my 
father?  Why,  Janey,  what  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  V 

*  I  do  not  feel  well,'  she  faltered. 
'  I  should  like  to  go  home,  Bobert, 
if  you  do  not  mind.' 


'  What  ails  you,  dear  V  he  ask- 
ed, putting  his  arm  round  her 
tenderly. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  pre- 
sence of  Miss  Nicol  and  Efifie,  she 
would  have  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  burst  into  tears ; 
but  as  matters  stood,  she  managed 
to  restrain  herself  and  say  she 
would  tell  him  afterwards. 

*  May  I  put  on  my  bonnet  V  she 
asked,  turning  to  Miss  Nicol. 

With  great  alacrity,  that  lady 
lighted  a  candle  and  led  the  way 
to  the  apartment  where  Janey  had 
taken  off  her  out-of-door  apparel. 
Effie  would  have  followed  had 
Eobert  not  stopped  her. 

*  What  is  wrong  with  my  wife  f 
he  asked  hoarsely.  'Do  you  know?* 

'  I  think,'  answered  Effie,  as 
mournfully  as  though  she  had 
been  chanting  a  dirge,  'Janet  said 
something  that  vexed  her.' 

*  What  sort  of  a  thing  V 

*  She'll  tell  you  herself,'  said 
the  girl  deliberately ;  *  I  wouldn't 
care  to  be  brought  into  the  mat- 
ter.' 

'  I  was  an  idiot  ever  to  let  her 
come  here,'  he  cried  angrily. 

'Ye  know  best  about  that,' 
replied  Effie. 

'  Let  us  get  away,  Eobert,'  en- 
treated Janey,  standing  just  with- 
out the  door.  *  Good-night,  Effie ; 
good-night,  Miss  Nicol ;'  and  with- 
out even  offering  to  shake  hands 
with  either,  she  took  her  hus- 
band's arm  and  began  hurriedly 
to  descend  the  staircase.  Before 
the  hall  was  reached,  however,  the 
door  of  Mr.  McCullagh's  private 
room  opened,  and  that  gentleman 
appeared  on  the  threshold,  hold- 
ing a  candle  above  his  head  and 
peering  up  at  the  figures  advanc- 
ing towaids  him. 

'Is  that  you,  Eobert  1'  he  in- 
quired. 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'Just  step  in  here  a  minute^ 
willyel' 
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'  Wait  for  me,  Janey ;  can  yon, 
dearf 

*  I  want  ye  both,'  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh,  in  an  even  passionless 
tone.  *  I  won't  keep  ye  j  come  in,' 
And  as  they  did  so  he  closed  the 
door  and  walked  to  the  table, 
where  he  stood  fronting  them. 

'  I  am  going  to  ask  ye  a  plain 
question,  Eobert,'  he  said,  '  and  I 
hope  ye'll  give  me  a  plain  answer 
to  it.  Did  Poosnett  take  ye  into 
partnership,  as  I've  always  been 
led  to  believe,  without  your  paying 
a  penny-piece  for  the  privilege  Y 

Janey  pressed  his  arm,  but  the 
hint  was  unnecessary ;  he  knew 
now  where  the  danger  lay. 

*  Well,  not  exactly,  sir.' 

*  Yes,  or  no,  is  enough.  Is  it 
«  No"  V 

*If  you  will  not  allow  me  to 
explain — * 

*  1  want  no  explanation.    Is  it 


true  ye  paid  him  seven  thousand 
pounds  hard  cash,  which  ye  got 
from  Mr.  Snow  V 

'  Something  of  that  sort,  sir.' 
'  Then  all  I  have  to  say  is  this  : 
leave  my  house,  both  of  ye,  and 
never  set  foot  in  it  again.  The 
pair  of  ye  have  made  a  fool  and  a 
dupe  of  me,  and  nobody  makes  a 
fool  or  a  dupe  of  Robert  McCul- 
lagh  twice.' 

'  Blame  me  as  much  as  you 
like,  sir,  but  don't  speak  against 
my  wife,  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  matter.' 

.  '  Will  ye  go,'  said  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh,  '  or  do  ye  want  to  drive  me 
to  curse  ye  outright  1  Go,  ye're 
no  son  of  mine  !  Go  !'  And  his 
attitude  was  almost  tragic,  as  he 
stood  with  the  light  shining  on  his 
pale,  shrewd,  troubled  face,  and 
his  lifted  hand  pointing  to  the 
door. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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A  FAMOUS  FRENCH  POLICEMAN. 


Wb  hear  of  people  born  with  a 
flpecial  vocation  for  some  particu- 
lar profession  or  art.     They  most 
and  will  be  poets,  painters,  actors, 
musicians,    travellers,    engineers. 
Opposition     or    adverse    circum- 
stances, instead  of  stopping,  spur 
them  on.     Parental  counsels   go 
for  nothing ;    advice  from   kind 
friends     avails    something     less. 
Fate,  blood,  instinct,  genius,  or 
whatever  we  may  call  the  impelling 
force,  is  all-powerful,  and  sure  to 
have  its  way.    People  possessed 
by  a  decided  vocation  foUow  their 
own  paths  as  planets  roll  in  their 
orbits.     No  minor  wayside  attrac- 
tions can  divert  their  career  into 
another  line.     We  can  sympathise 
with — almost  envy — such  enthu- 
siasts, because  their  life  is  a  con- 
tinued pursuit,  if  not  always  a 
grati&cation,  of  the  desires  which 
they  have  most  at  heart.     But  it 
seems  to  us  almost  phenomenal 
that  any  one  should  sacrifice  in- 
terests  and    disregard  all    other 
aims  in  order  to  become  a  detec- 
tive policeman. 

Nevertheless  we  have  before  us 
an  example  in  Monsieur  Claude, 
who  in  the  very  first  sentence  of 
his  Memoires  promises  to  relate 
two  episodes  which  helped,  under 
singular  circumstances,  to  raise 
him  to  the  position  of  Chef  de  la 
Police  de  Siiret^,  adding  in  the 
second  sentence,  'K  I  had  not 
obeyed  my  vocation,  it  is  incon- 
testable that  the  serdces  which  I 
rendered  in  1851  and  1852  as 
Commissaire  de  Police  to  an  illus- 
trious statesman  and  a  very  great 
lady  would  have  o])ened  to  me 
other  doors   than    those    of  the 


Prefecture  de  Police.'  Monsieur 
Claude  may  not  be  absolutely  alone 
in  his  tastes.  What  has  happened 
before  may  happen  again.  Those, 
therefore,  amongst  my  readers 
who  think  of  joining  the  police  in 
any  grade  or  capacity  will  find  the 
Memoires  de  Monsieur  Claude*  an 
instmctive  as  well  as  an  interest- 
ing French  exercise ;  while  those 
who  entertain  no  such  ambition 
will  at  least  peruse  with  consider- 
able surprise  and  small  edification 
the  strange  phases  of  human  life 
and  adventure  therein  revealed. 

Not  less  opposed  to  current 
notions  is  his  declaration  that  to 
fulfil  his  delicate  and  difficult 
mission  every  member  of  the 
police  force  ought  to  be  a  doubly 
honest  man.  For  his  own  part 
his  constant  endeavour  was  to 
secure  both  the  respect  of  the 
magistracy  who  employed  him  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  great  criminals 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  pursue 
and  capture.  The  <  gratitude' 
claimed  is  explained  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  more  a  villain  had 
tried  his  patience  to  catch  him 
the  more  comfortable  he  made 
him  after  he  was  caught.  The 
rigours  of  captivity  were  softened 
to  the  utmost,  much  as  Sinbad's 
fellow-sailors,  when  taken  cap- 
tive, were  put  up  to  fatten  tiU 
they  were  ready  for  the  spit. 

That  the  police  in  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's time  had  need  of  honest  or 
even  half-honest  men  is  proved  by 
one  of  Monsieur  Claude's  anec- 
dotes. It  still  retained  the  marks 
of  Vidocq's  influence,  and  his  mon- 

*  3  vols,  in  18  mo.  (Paris:  Jules  Rouffe, 
Editcur,  14  Cl^itic  Saint  Honort.    1881.) 
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toriM  let  loose  on  the  sceut  of 
thieyes  were  hardly  better  than 
the  game  they  tracked.  M.  Allaid 
was  the  first  to  do  justice  to  the 
odious  prejudice  that  in  order  to 
he  well  acquainted  with  the  ways 
and  doings  of  rascals  one  must  he 
a  bit  of  a  scamp  oneself.  He 
rightly  believed  that  to  impress 
the  enemies  of  society  with  re- 
spect and  apprehension  it  was 
necessary  to  oppose  to  their  vices 
an  absolute  example  of  honesty, 
and  to  face  their  shameless  profli- 
gacy with  an  irreproachable  line 
of  conduct  Before  Allard's  time 
there  were  certain  indicateurs 
who  received  with  one  hand  their 
share  of  stolen  booty,  and  with 
the  other  their  informer^s  pay. 
It  was  not  rare  to  see  an  indica- 
teur  breakfast  on  the  proceeds  of 
a  theft,  and  sup  with  the  money 
paid  for  its  discovery. 

As  an  instance  of  the  style  in 
which  things  were  done  :  after  a 
considerable  theft  committed  in 
the  residence  of  a  distinguished 
personage,  all  tbe  police  agents  de 
sdrete  were  set  to  work  to  arrest 
the  thief.  He  was  soon  taken, 
and  at  once  conducted  to  the 
house  he  had  robbed,  in  order  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  way 
in  which  he  had  operated.  Two 
days  after  this  confrontation  the 
master  of  the  house  perceived  that 
an  emerald  set  round  with  dia- 
monds, worth  ten  thousand  francs, 
had  disappeared  from  his  bed- 
room. The  fact  was  communi- 
cated to  one  of  the  heads  (^the 
Police  de  Sdrete,  who  suspected 
that  the  author  of  the  theft  could 
be  no  other  than  one  of  his  own 
agents.  His  object,  therefore,  was 
to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  the 
second  robbery. 

New  Year's-day  was  close  at 
hand.  The  chief  of  the  spy  blip 
gade  assembled  his  men,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  language  whjcb,  if 
not  classical,  was  to  the  purpose 


*  You  know,  my  lads,  we  shall 
soon  have  to  go  and  wish  M.  le 
Pr^fet  a  happy  new  year.  I  ex- 
pect you  to  clean  yourselves  up 
for  that  day,  and  to  put  on  your 
smartest  bibs  and  tuckers.  If  any 
of  your  jewelry  is  up  the  spout, 
or  your  best  portable  property  in 
your  uncle's  keeping,  you  will 
get  it  away  for  the  ceremony.  I 
don't  want  you  to  come  in  a 
shabby  turn-out,  as  if  you  were 
only  a  set  of  mangy  canaille, 
Tis  all  very  well  to  go  about 
town  in  dSshabille,  but  our  supe- 
rior ought  to  see  what  steady  and 
respectable  coves  we  are.  You 
understand  me,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  presuming.  If  any  of  you 
want  money  to  get  your  Sunday 
things  out  of  pawn,  you  have  only 
to  say  so,  and  I  will  advance  it. 
AllezI  Be  off  with  you;  make 
yourselves  scarce.* 

On  New  Year's  morning  the 
agents,  fresh  rigged  from  top  to 
toe,  awaited  their  leader  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Prefecture.  The  first 
thing  which  caught  the  eye  of 
that  sharp- sighted  genius  waa  the 
stolen  emerald  sparkling  on  the 
suspected  agent's  shirt-front. 

'  You  are  an  ass  and  a  booby, 
monsieur,'  he  whispered,  at  the 
same  time  taking  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  jewel  'There  are 
fire-eaters  at  the  Bagne  who  are 
innocent  compared  with  you.  But 
I  have  pity  on  your  family.  Only 
let  this  teach  you  a  lesson;'  and, 
sticking  the  emerald  in  his  own 
cravat  with  a  dignity  worthy  of 
Eobert  Macaire,  he  wore  it  in 
the  Pr^fet's  presence,  omitting, 
in  the  interest  of  his  agent's 
honouri  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful 
owner. 

It  is  evident  that  MSmoires 
like  these  would  never  see  the 
light  (unless  long  years  after- 
wards, as  postliumous  publica- 
tions) had  not  dynastic  cbanges 
or  revolutions  permitted  their  ap- 
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pearance  without  danger  to  their 
aathor.  Louia  Philippe  is  dead 
and  buried,  and  his  descendants 
manifest  no  eager  desire  to  occupy 
the  throne  of  France.  Moreover, 
the  abuses  with  which  his  reign 
can  be  reproached  did  not  origi- 
nate with  the  king,  but  rather  in 
spite  of  him.  If  he  had  kept 
strictly  to  his  constitutional 
monarchy,  it  might  have  proved 
and  continued  to  be,  what  some 
one  called  it,  the  best  of  repub- 
lics ;  and  the  Orleans  family  is  in 
no  way  touched  by  stories  of  a 
corrupt  and  unscrupulous  police. 
But  if  the  Sedan  catastrophe  had 
not  occurred  nor  the  quixotic  ex- 
pedition to  Zululand  undertaken, 
we  might  never  have  heard  a  word 
about  the  little  house  at  Auteuil, 
hired  by  a  beantiful  Italian 
duchess  because  Napoleon  lll.'s 
admiration  of  her  charms  had 
given  offence  to  the  Empress,  and 
drawn  from  her  a  warm  expli- 
cation— ^a  scolding,  in  fact;  nor 

how  General   F ,  to  gratify 

his  master,  had  fixed  on  this 
house  as  a  rendezvous ;  how  the 
Empress,  employing  a  police  of 
her  own,  soon  learnt  what  was 
going  on;  how  the  Duchess,  af- 
filiated to  Mazzini  in  the  interests 
of  Piedmont  against  Austria,  was 
only  a  decoy  duck  to  lure  Napo- 
leon into  traps  from  which  he 
would  be  lucky  if  he  escaped  with 
life  ;  how  the  Corsican  policeman 
Griscelli,  employed  to  watch  over 
the  Emperor's  personal  safety,  ac- 
companied Napoleon  and  the  com- 
plaisant General  in  their  clandes- 
tine visit  to  the  said  small  house ; 
how  Griscelli,  observing  that  the 
Duchess's  fsmme  de  chambre  was 
introducing  a  suspicious -looking 
individual  into  the  antechamber 
where  Napoleon  was,  without 
hesitation  killed  the  stranger  by 
stabbing  him  de  haut  en  has  with 
a  downstroke  from  above ;  how 
on  the  murdered  man^    also   a 


Corsican  and  a  policeman,  a  dag- 
ger, his  police  agent's  card,  and 
sundry  papers  were  found  leaving 
no  doubt  of  his  intention  toassa^ 
sinate ;  how  Napoleon,  on  atten- 
tively examining  the  dagger,  was 
convinced  that  the  blade  was 
poisoned ;  how,  that  very  even- 
ing, GreneralF took  the  lovely 

Duchess  in  charge,  with  orders  to 
conduct  her  to  the  Italian  froi^- 
tier.  All  this — which  is  by  no 
means  all  the  strange  history — 
may  be  romance  and  scandal ;  but 
it  is  so  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  what  is  known  in  connection 
with  the  subsequent  Orsini  at- 
tempt and  other  episodes  of  the 
Second  Empire,  that  we  may 
fairly  pronounce  the  story,  if  not 
true,  at  least  to  be  cleverly  in- 
vented. The  journals  of  the  time 
made  only  slight  allusion  to  it, 
and  Griscelli,  the  Corsican  body- 
guard (who  also  has  written  his 
Memoires),  relates  it  very  incom- 
pletely. 

The  description  of  the  police 
under  the  Second  Empire  would 
be  incredible  were  it  not  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  necessities 
of  a  dynasty  established  by  force, 
and  obliged  to  be  constantly  on 
the  watch  against  the  attacks  of 
enemies  who  believed  themselves 
bound  to  overthrow  it  by  any 
means  whatever.  We  are  apt  to 
foiget  our  own  good  fortune  in 
having  at  present  no  adventurous 
Pretenders,  no  more  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlies,  no  lions  and  unicoraa 
fighting  for  the  crown  of  the 
United  Eangdom«  When  we  had 
them,  we  applied  to  them  a  treat- 
ment savouring  more  of  fortiter 
in  re  than  euaviter  in  modo.  The 
Second  Empire  strove  to  hold  its 
own  in  every  way  it  was  possible 
to  devise,  selecting,  as  the  most 
powerful  instrument  and  insurer 
of  safety,  its  police.  Spies 
swaruied  everywhere, '  and  the 
higher  the    social    stratum,  the 
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more  it  was  bespied,  till  the  cli- 
max was  reached  in  the  Tuileries. 
Women  ^  even  of  rank  and  title, 
were  very  largely  employed  in 
this  unworthy  but  lucrative  occu- 
pation. In  fact,  the  persons  com- 
posing Napoleon  III.'s  Court,  at 
its  commencement  especially,  con- 
trasted strangely,  on  comparison, 
with  those  who  had  surrounded 
Louis  Philippe  and  Queen  Ame- 
lie.  The  police  was  self-spied ; 
every  policeman,  as  a  sure  step  to 
favour,  acted  as  a  spy  on  every 
other  policeman.  Monsieur  Claude 
avers  that,  had  he  been  more 
supple-backed  and  less  obedient 
to  the  voice  of  conscience,  he 
might  easily  have  obtained  an 
important  post  at  the  Chateau. 
With  the  powerful  patronage  of 

M.  L ,  made  a  senator  in  order 

to  do  police- work  in  the  Senate, 
fortune  and  honours  were  within 
his  reach. 

The  cabinet  noir  (or  letter-open- 
ing office)  of  the  former  reign  was 
transferred  to  the  Tuileries  as  soon 
as  Napoleon  III.  was  installed 
there.  It  was  not  rare  for  the 
sovereign  to  hold  personal  confer- 
ence with  the  Corsicans  attached 
to  his  person,  when  they  came 
armed  to  the  teeth  to  inform  his 
Majesty  that  some  fresh  Italian 
had  been  despatched  from  London 
or  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting his  life.  The  informers, 
provocators,  or  bravi,  who  came  to 
this  secret  cahinet  to  receive  the 
recompense  of  their  services,  drew 
their  cheque  for  payment  in  a  sin- 
gular manner.  After  breathing 
on  the  glass  window  of  the  wicket- 
door,  they  wrote  the  sum  due  and 
their  name  on  the  condensed 
vapour  momentarily  lefu  there. 
When  his  Majesty's  cashier  had 
paid  the  transient  draft,  the  spy 
eflaced  it  with  the  back  of  his 
sleeve  as  soon  as  he  had  pocketed 
the  amount.  No  trace  then  re- 
mained of  the  visit  of  the  spy, 


who  at  the  Tuileries  was  never  a 
-vulgar  personage. 

One  thing  which  strikes  the 
reader  of  almost  all  memoirs  which 
contain  any  reference  to  politics 
and  state-craft  is  the  apparent 
indifference  of  the  rulers  of  men 
to  the  terrible  consequences  of 
war.  A  campaign  is  undertaken 
as  coolly  as  a  move  on  a  chess- 
board, without  the  slightest  con- 
sideration for  human  suffering; 
the  real  motives  being  not  only 
insufficient  to  justify  such  re- 
sults, but  often  almost  contempti- 
ble. An  exalted  lady  could  call 
the  lust  French  invasion  of  Prussia 

*  her  war* — *  c'est  ma  guerre  a 
moi' — heedless  of  the  wives  she 
would  render  widows,  and  of 
the  mothers  whose  sons  were  to 
be  slain  more  cruelly  than  animals 
driven  to  the  shambles.  Monsieur 
Claude  unconsciously  gives  an 
example  of  the  light-hearted  way 
in  which  hostilities  are  declared. 
One  of  his  personages  announces, 
as  a  secret,  that  the  Emperor  had 
effected  a  reconciliation  with  Maz- 
zini,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punish- 
ment threatened  by  Italian  secret 
societies  for  neglecting  to  secure 
the  independence  of  their  country. 

*  Very  shortly,'  it  is  added, '  France 
will  feel  the  effects  of  this  recon- 
ciliation, in  the  shape  perhaps  of 
a  war  with  Austria.'  Hecatombs 
of  French  and  Austrian  men,  in  the 
flower  of  their  age  and  the  full 
vigour  of  life,  were  to  be  sacrificed 
to  calm  the  personal  fears  of  a 
single  usurper,  who  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  having  broken 
his  promise. 

Another  instance  is  supplied  by 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  whom 
Carlyle  has  selected  for  one  of  his 
model  heroes.  Frederick  wrote  an 
account  of  his  conquest  of  Bilesia, 
in  a  passage  of  which,  quoted  by 
Voltaire,  he  says,  unabashed,  'Add 
to  these  considerations  an  army 
always  ready  to  take  the  field,  a 
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well-filled  cash-lx)x,  and  my  own 
warmth  of  temper — those  were 
my  reasons  for  making  war  on 
Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary.'  A  few  lines 
farther  on  were  the  words,  *  Am- 
bition, interest,  and  the  desire  to 
be  talked  about  prevailed,  and  the 
war  was  resolved  upon.' 

But  we  must  not  quite  lose 
sight  of  Monsieur  Claude's  per- 
sonality, which  differs  in  many 
remarkable  respects  from  that  of 
ordinary  individuals.  Born  at 
Toul  (notable  for  its  heroic  resist- 
ance to  the  last  Prussian  invasion 
of  France)  on  the  17  th  of  October 
1807,  of  a  highly  respectable,  but 
far  from  wealthy,  family,  he  had 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world 
that  lay  before  him.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  bright  prospects  are 
often  beheld  in  Paris,  where  a 
clerkship  in  an  avoue's  office  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  promising  begin- 
ning. But  young  Claude  felt 
capable  of  higher  flights  than  that, 
and  accident  soon  evolved  an 
astute  police-agent  out  of  a  steady- 
going  lawyer's  clerk.  The  acci- 
dent was  an  invitation  to  meet  a 
score  of  other  clerks  at  a  joyous 
supper  given  by  an  elegant  young 
gentleman  known  to  his  acquaint- 
ances only  as  M.  Georges,  but 
who  afterwards  secured  a  place 
in  the  annals  of  crime  under 
his  true  name  of  Lacenaire,  the 
accomplished  villain  who  was 
equally  at  his  ease  in  verse-writing 
and  in  forgery,  and  who  could 
coolly  murder  a  helpless  old  wo- 
man after  taking  sentimental  pity 
on  a  cat. 

The  natural  gifts  which  so  ad- 
mirably fitted  Monsieur  Claude  for 
the  pursuit  of  a  detective's  career 
were  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind 
and  a  fondness  for  making  start- 
ling discoveries  under  an  appear- 
ance of  simplicity  and  easy  good- 
nature; great  quickness  and  power 
of  observation,  assisted  by  an  ex- 


cellent education  ;  and,  above  all, 
perfect  confidence  in  his  own 
capacity  and  intelligence.  Besides 
which,  he  had,  or  fancied  he  had, 
a  sort  of  clairvoyance  or  intuitive 
faculty  of  divining  character.  He 
was  endowed  with  the  instinct  of 
the  shepherd's  dog,  the  natural 
enemy  of  foxes  and  wolves.  He 
could  detect  behind  the  smiling 
face  of  youth  the  hidden  hyena, 
the  man  of  prey,  whose  thirst  for 
blood  was  betrayed  by  his  indul- 
gence in  wine.  This  magnetic 
consciousness  of  a  criminal  pre- 
sence marvellously  helped  him  in 
many  an  intricate  inquiry.  In 
the  instance  already  mentioned, 
the  turning-point  of  his  life,  it 
was  only  by  a  luminous  presenti- 
ment that  he  was  able  to  predict 
that  his  dandified,  almost  efifemi- 
nate,  entertainer  Georges,  at  the 
orgy  given  to  worm  secrets  out 
of  notaries'  clerks,  would  prove 
to  be  the  cold-blooded  thief  and 
assassin  Lacenaire.  In  fact,  it  was 
his  astonishing  acuteness  in  di- 
vining the  monster  concealed 
within  his  host  which  at  once 
decided  his  true  vocation,  by 
placing  him  in  his  proper  element, 
namely,  as  an  employ^  in  the  office 
of  Instruction  Criminelle  attached 
to  the  Tribunal  of  the  Seine.  Ce 
rCest  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute  ; 
successive  steps  are  comparatively 
easy.  Advancement  from  this 
humble  post  to  the  power  and 
dignity  of  Chef  de  la  Police  de 
Suret6  was  the  necessary  develop- 
ment of  acknowledged  merit  in 
that  particular  line  of  life. 

Of  course  he  had  his  own  pe- 
culiar policeman's  ideas.  Thus  a 
face  for  him  was  only  a  deceptive 
visor,  expressing  by  its  mobility 
the  very  opposite  to  its  owner's 
real  thoughts  and  character.  The 
physiognomist's  only  sure  guide, 
he  maintained,  is  the  general 
structure  of  the  human  figure. 
For  instance,  he  decides  at  onoe 
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of  a  person  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before, '  That  woman's  square 
build,  her  protrudiug  aud  vulgar 
hips,  argued  no  good.'  And  it 
was  only  natural  that  he  should 
have  no  faith  in  open,  honest,  and 
sympathetic  countenances,  because 
he  himself  always  contrived  to 
conceal  his  innate  cunning  under 
an  air  of  guileless  good-nature  and 
simple  bonhomie.  By  means  of 
this  innocent  and  kindly  aspect 
he  wormed  himseK  into  the  con- 
fidence and  intimacy  of  suspected 
criminals  until  the  imprudent  fly 
was  secured  in  the  amiable  spider's 
net.  He  became  the  bosom  friend 
of  future  gaol  birds  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  he  pounced  upon 
them  as  their  inflexible  captor. 
The  cat  played  with  the  mouse  so 
pleasantly  that  nothing  but  the 
actual  gripe  of  claws  and  teeth 
gave  warning  of  the  real  state  of 
things.  It  was  by  these  insinuat- 
ing tactics  that  he  induced  La 
Pommerais  the  poisoner  to  ac- 
company him  from  his  own  break- 
fast-table (to  which  he  never  re- 
turned) to  Mazas  prison.  And  yet 
Monsieur  Claude  expresses  aston- 
ishment that  at  a  soiree  given  by 
Mires  the  banker,  to  which  he 
had  been  invited  by  the  son-in- 
law,  Prince  Polignac,  everybody 
shunned  his  company  ! 

Of  the  finished  perfection  of 
his  benignant  look  he  himself 
supplies  an  illustrative  anecdote. 
Not  very  long  before  the  death  of 
Beranger,  the  popular  song-writer, 
Claude  was  requested  by  the  Com- 
missaire  Central  to  look  after  an 
escaped  convict,  an  accomplished 
swindler  (one  of  whose  many 
specialties  was  the  procuring  of 
good  situations  for  needy  clerks, 
which  of  course  they  never  got, 
after  paying  in  their  caution- 
money),  whom  he  had  arrested 
tax  months  previously,  and  who 
preferred  breaking  out  of  prison 
to  serving  his  time  there  quietly 


and  decently.  He  was  then  lead- 
ing a  joyous  life  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  in  company  with  young 
ladies  of  Parisian  notoriety. 
Knowing  the  individual  perfectly, 
Claude  made  quite  sure  of  his 
easy  capture.  'Take  care,'  said 
the  Commissaire  Central,  with  a 
smile ;  *  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  who 
carries  about  with  him  a  whole 
sackful  of  tricks.  Don't  sell  the 
skin  till  you  have  killed  your 
bear.' 

This  observation  put  our  Poli- 
cier  on  his  mettle.  So,  in  conse- 
quence of  information  received,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  public  ball 
called  the  Closerie  des  Liias,  at 
the  hour  when  the  dancing  was 
at  its  height,  and  soon  caught 
sight  of  his  gentleman  seated  at  a 
little  table  and  surrounded  by  a 
whole  bevy  of  pretty  girls,  the 
beauties  most  in  vogue  in  the 
Latin  Quarter.  He  was  a  good- 
looking,  dark-complexioned  young 
man,  with  an  impudent  and  cyni- 
cal expression  of  countenance. 
There  being  but  two  ways  of 
getting  the  better  of  an  adversary 
— namely,  surprise  and  audacity 
— Claude  walked  straight  up  to 
his  young  customer's  table,  step- 
ping slowly  but  firmly,  and  look- 
ing full  in  the  face  of  the  person- 
age, who  by  a  scarcely  perceptible 
sign  betrayed  his  recognition  of 
the  visitor.  He  turned  pale;  he 
was  caught.  Claude  had  only 
another  step  to  take  to  lay  hands 
on  the  old  ofiender,  who,  leaning 
forward,  whispered  a  word  or  two 
into  the  young  lady's  ear  who 
was  nearest  to  him. 

Instantly  further  advance  was 
impossible.  All  the  girls  present 
surrounded  Claude,  forming  an 
impenetrable  barrier,  behind  which 
the  swindler  made  his  escape  be- 
fore there  was  time  to  call  in  the 
guard.  The  throng  of  beauties 
crowded  round  Claude,  pressing 
against,  almost  hugging,  him,  and 
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shouting,    '  Tifl  Benmger !    Tis 
Beran;;er  I* 

That  magic  name  fell  on  the 
assembly  like  the  flash  of  an 
electric  spark.  The  dancing  ceased; 
the  dancers  hemmed  him  in. 
Students  and  their  partners  rushed 
away  from  their  quadrilles  or 
their  arbours,  some  laden  with 
flowers,  others  glass  in  hand.  He 
was  literally  covered  with  impro- 
vised bouquet*.  The  young  men 
and  women  deafened  him  with 
cheers — *Vive  Beranger!  Vive 
Be  ranger  !*  He  was  completely 
upset,  taken  aback,  thoroughly 
done,  by  his  sharp  young  cus- 
tomer. For  he  could  not  announce 
in  such  mixed  company  that,  in- 
stead of  being  the  beloved  Beran- 
ger, his  real  style  and  title  was 
Claude  the  detective ;  and  all  be- 
cause his  inoffensive  phiz  resem- 
bled the  portraits  of  the  grisettes' 
poet,  while  his  bald  and  truly 
respectable  pate  was  equally  em- 
bossed with  the  bump  of  benevo- 
lence. To  preserve  his  own  dig- 
nity, he  was  obliged  to  retire, 
with  the  orchestra  playing  *La 
Lisette  de  Bdranger.*  Best  of  all, 
next  day  the  newspapers  gave  a 
touching  and  florid  report  of 
Bcjranger's  visit  to  the  Closerie  des 
Lilas.  Poetical  justice  compels 
us  to  add  that,  on  a  more  propi- 
tious occasion,  the  adroit  young 
swindler  was  retaken. 

We  know  not  whether  the  ob- 
ject of  these  memoirs  is  to  make 
a  Napoleonic  restoration  impossi- 
ble, but  if  only  a  fraction  of  what 
they  tell  us  is  true,  that  result 
would  seem  inevitable.  Were  any 
arguments  besides  France's  crush- 
ing misfortunes  needed  to  forbid 
the  inauguration  of  a  Third  Bona- 
partist  Empire,  this  book  would 
amply  supply  them.  One  short 
specimen  will  suffice. 

Orsini*s  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  Emperor  at  the  Op^ra  Co- 
mique  is  stated  to  have  been  the 


conseqnence  of  a  iailare  to  kid- 
nap hLB  Majesty.  What  the  kid- 
nappers would  have  done  with 
him  had  they  succeeded  in  cany- 
ing  him  off  still  remains  in  the 
limbo  of  unknown  intentions. 
Being  carbonari^  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  knew  what  was 
meant.  Their  prey  seems  to  have 
escaped  from  their  clutches  only 
by  the  unexpected  intervention 
of  a  female  spy,  the  owner  of  the 
aforesaid  little  villa  at  Auteuil, 
devoted  toXapoleon  III. — Mdme. 
X.,  who  often  comes  before  the 
scenes. 

We  will  tell  this  extraordinary 
story  as  briefly  as  possible.  A 
very  beautiful  Italian  Princess 
(initial  suppressed,  because  she 
is  still  living),  known  during  the 
Empire  as  La  Mazzinienne,  had 
been  sent  to  Paris  for  the  respect- 
able purpose  (besides  acting  as  a 
spy)  of  enticing  the  Emperor  into 
a  false  position.  This  lady  had 
justly  di-awn  upon  herself  the 
bitter  hatred  of  Mdme.  X.  Now 
the  dovx  eiitet6^  the  self-  willed 
lamb,  as  Queen  Hortense  described 
her  son,  was  sure  to  bite,  time 
after  time,  at  any  hook  which  had 
an  attractive  woman  for  its  bait. 
The  Princess,  after  consulting 
Mazzini,  and  assured  that  the  in- 
dependence of  Italy  would  be  the 
recompense  of  her  complaisance, 
consented,  in  spite  of  her  warm 
affection  for  Orsini  and  her  aver- 
sion to  Napoleon,  to  inhabit  the 
Auteuil  villa,  and  there  receive 
her  Imperial  admirer  incognito. 
To  throw  the  Empress's  Arguses 
off  their  track,  it  was  agreed  that 
he  and  his  Corsican  bodyguard 
and  attendant,  Griscelli,  should 
disguise  themselves  in  the  Prin- 
cess's livery.  Griscelli  drove  the 
carriage;  Napoleon  got  up,  as 
footman,  behind.  By  way  of 
precaution,  besides  posting  his 
whole  Corsican  brigade  along 
the  Auteuil  -  road,  Griscelli  had 
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seciired  the  fayour  of  the  Prin* 
ceaB*8  confidential  waiting-woman. 
Bnt  he  did  not  suspect  that  their 
axrival  was  witnessed  hy  two  men 
lurking  in  the  shade  in  artisan's 
dress,  one  of  whom  whispered  to 
the  other,  *£ad  luck  for  the 
Princess  if  she  hungles  the  husi- 
ness !  She  will  make  acquaint- 
ance with  Griscelli's  dagger,  ex- 
actly as  the  Duchess's  fejnrne  de 
cliambre  did.'  *  Fear  nothing, 
Orsini,'  the  other  replied.  *All 
right  this  time.  How  Mazzini  will 
laugh !'  For  Orsini'a  jealousy 
had  heen  roused;  he  refused  to 
consent  to  the  sacrifice.  The  price 
to  he  paid  was  more  than  even 
Italy's  independence  was  worth. 
He  therefore  sent  the  Princess  a 
narcotic,  with  orders  to  adminis- 
ter it  during  the  promised  t^U-(Sir 
teie  supper.  His  Majesty,  while 
under  its  influence,  was  to  he  put 
into  a  carriage  and  driven  at  full 
speed  out  of  France.  The  lady 
was  delighted  with  the  scheme, 
and  consented  to  execute  it.  Maz- 
zini hlamed  the  imprudent  strata- 
gem, and  qualified  the  suhsequent 
explosive  homhs  attempt  (the 
consequence  of  its  failure  and  Or- 
sini's  jealous  hatred)  as  a  useless 
crime  conceived  hy  a  madcap. 

The  sequel  is  a  scene  for  an 
old-fashioned  melodrama.  The 
Princess,  in  a  ravishing  toilet, 
laughs  heartily  at  the  Emperor's 
livery  suit.  During  supper  she 
IB  coquettish,  hut  coy.  She  suc- 
ceeds in  making  him  swallow  the 
sleeping  draught.  The  waiting- 
woman  has  heen  playing  exactly 
the  same  trick  on  the  amorous 
bodyguard.  The  two  victims  are 
lying  helpless,  prostrate,  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  treacherous 


sirens.  An  imhecile  paralytic 
sort  of  struggle  takes  place.  The 
Princess  produces  a  revolver ;  also 
she  seizes  a  dagger  out  of  Gris- 
celli's  powerless  hand.  Suddenly 
the  door  opens.  Enter  Mdme.  X., 
the  proprietress  of  the  premises, 
who  had  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
whole  proceedings.  With  folded 
arms  she  marches  like  a  lioness  in 
front  of  the  Italian,   and  says, 

*  Madame,  you  shall  not  carry  off 
the  Emperor  !  You  shall  not  take 
him  to  the  frontier  !  You  shall 
not  kill  Griscelli !  I  watch  over 
their  safety ;  other  agents  are  also 
watching  all  along  the  Avenue 
d'Auteuil.' 

After  a  good  deal  more  dialogue 
and  tragedy  business,  the  Em- 
peror is  taken  home,  and  probably 
put  to  bed.  The  Empress  on 
hearing  of  it  flies  into  a  rage, 
which  Mdme.  X.  is  unable  to 
calm.  M.  de  Morny  alone,  with 
great  difliculty,  manages  to  recon- 
cile the  Emperor,  so  shamefully 
duped  and  hocussed,  with  the 
Empress,  so  injured  and  humili- 
ated. The  adventure  gets  wind 
abroad.  Orsini  tells  his  bosom 
friends,  *  I  could  not  carry  off"  the 
Emperor;  I  will  kill  him  1*  Hence 
the  infernal  attempt  at  the  Opdra 
Comique  on  the  14th  of  January 
1868. 

Future  historians  must  decide 
how  much  of  this  tale  is  apochry- 
phal,  and  how  much  true.  The 
MSmoires  which  produce  it  are 
plausible  as  well  as  outspoken,  in 
spite  of  which  we  may  safely  say 
of  them : 

*  Through  needless  eye  it  easier  for  the 

camel  is 
To  pass,  than  these  three  volames  into 
families.* 


A  PHASE  OF  ESTHETICS, 
^rrrit  anil  Cljtnrsr  VMt%» 


Thebb  T?a8  lately  open  in 
Paris  an  exhibition  of  Greek 
and  Chinese  Vases,  purposly  ar- 
ranged in  contrast  side  by  side, 
as  if  to  provoke  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  styles  of  art. 
From  it  much  might  be  learned, 
and  by  it  much  more  suggested. 
The  Chinese,  by  their  own  avow- 
als, contained  in  the  most  popu- 
lar of  their  books,  declare  that  a 
nation  best  depicts  itself  by  mak- 
ing use  of  grotesque  forms — an 
idea  not  without  acceptance 
among  the  caricaturists  of  Europe, 
firom  Gilray  to  the  Parisians  of 
1881 — but  they  would  scarcely 
wish  the  Western  races  to  take 
them  at  their  word.  In  the 
mean  while,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  ordinary  idea  of 
their  arts  and  industry  should 
not  be  adopted  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  themselves  which 
they  transmit  to  us,  outlined  and 
coloured  by  their  own  hands,  on 
lacquer  or  porcelain  :  men  with 
round  heads,  enormous  ears,  a 
solitary  twist  of  hair,  eyes  thrown 
up  at  preposterous  angles,  large 
grinning  mouths,  cumbersome 
figures,  and  costumes  of  startling 
ugliness.  But  how  much  of  all 
this  is  literally  true]  and  how 
much,  therefore,  do  not  the  self- 
drawn  delineators  of  natives  tell 
us  of  what  they  actually  are  or 
were?  This  was  the  question 
practically  asked  by  the  double 
display  at  Paris;  and  in  a  day 
when,  for  all  practical  purposes 
of  taste  and  decoration,  we  are 
mingling,  perhaps  to  excess.  Ori- 
ental with  classic  ideas — the  most 
eccentric  with  the  most  pure — it 


may  be  worth  the  study  of  a  few 
moments.  More  than  this,  there 
are  two  schools  concerned :  that 
which,  with  the  object,  so  to  speak, 
of  ornamenting  modern  life,  would 
crowd  oui  habitations  with  Eastern 
grotesques,  and  that  which  would 
remain  faithful  to  the  Grecian 
archetype — an  impossibility,  of 
course,  in  our  time.  This  differ- 
ence of  sympathy  has,  at  any 
rate,  the  advantage  of  bringing 
together  for  the  sake  of  compari- 
son two  totally  opposite  extremes ; 
the  one  separated  from  us  by  two 
thousand  years  of  time,  the  other 
by  thousands  of  miles  of  space. 

In  point  of  antiquity,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  material  distinction  to 
be  acknowledged ;  or  if  there  be, 
the  European  race,  in  certain  re- 
spects, must  claim  the  priority. 
For  it  has  of  late  been  well  es- 
tablished that  the  Greeks  painted 
vases  long  before  the  Chinese  at- 
tempted their  production ;  they 
manufactured  them,  indeed ,  for 
every  kind  of  use ;  they  exported 
them  to  their  remotest  colonies. 
Eecent  discoveries  have  brought 
them  to  light  by  thousands,  in 
palaces,  dwelling-houses,  but  es- 
pecially tombs,  in  which  last  they 
would  be  most  likely,  of  course, 
to  escape  destruction.  Still,  they 
do  not  exhibit  the  exquisite  ma- 
terial, the  brilliant  colours,  or  the 
transparent  enamel  of  Cliinese 
porcelain ;  in  fact,  they  may  gene- 
rally be  described,  in  the  ruder 
periods,  as  made  up  of  a  little 
clay  reddened  by  baking,  a  few 
lines  for  the  tracing  of  figures 
and  ornaments,  and  a  superficial 
foundation  of  black  varni^.  And 
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yet,  rough  though  the  work  was, 
it  contained  principles  of  art  that 
were  imperishable.  The  vases 
were  pictures  in  themselves,  with 
whole  galleries  of  design  upon 
their  surface — of  gods,  of  priests, 
of  old  men  leaning  on  staffs,  of 
dying  warriors,  of  young  people  at 
their  games,  of  girls  at  fountains, 
of  children  throwing  their  balls 
or  playing  their  hoops.  There  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  this 
rapid  and  simple  work  in  the 
whole  elaborate  and  gorgeous 
vase-making  of  the  East ;  and  yet 
the  latter,  as  we  have  hinted,  is 
infinitely  preferred  by  many  for 
the  enrichment  of  hall  and  corri- 
dor, staircase  and  room. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon 
the  problem  which  the  critics  of  the 
new  Paris  Museum  have  started, 
whether,  as  the  Chinese  are  un- 
doubtedly less  ugly  than  they 
paint  themselves,  so  the  Greeks 
were  probably,  in  proportion,  less 
beautiful  The  question  is  one 
of  results,  and  of  their  influence 
upon  that  modem  taste  which  ap- 
pears determined  to  work  up,  es- 
pecially for  purposes  of  household 
luxury,  every  form  and  every 
matenal  of  every  other  country 
and  every  other  age.  This  is 
called,  in  some  quarters,  testhe- 
ticism,  it  may  be  eclecticism ; 
but  certain  lines  may  surely  be 
followed,  which  separate  the 
simply  curious  from  the  purely 
beautiful.  The  Chinese,  how- 
ever, are,  in  many  respect?,  won- 
derfully imaginative ;  their  works 
often  show  an  extreme  delicacy  of 
taste ;  their  appreciation  of  colour 
and  the  power  of  producing  it  are 
almost  incomparable;  but  they 
never  attain  to  anything  like  the 
exquisiteness  of  proportion,  out- 
line, and  form,  or  the  details  of 
ornamentation,  harmonising  ex- 
actly with  the  noblest  motives, 
00  to  speak,  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  which  are  visible,  for 


example,  in  all  the  Grecian  fur- 
niture discovered  or  illustrated  at 
FompeiL  Nevertheless,  every- 
thing that  the  Chinaman  of  our 
own  time  or  of  a  thousand  years 
ago  has  turned  out  is  character- 
istic, that  is  to  say,  Chinese,  and 
his  vases  bear  out  this  description 
in  all  possible  respects.  The 
kaolin  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed remains  without  a  rival; 
the  process  through  which  it  is 
passed  cannot  be  approached, 
even  in  the  most  celebrated 
manufactories  of  modern  Europe ; 
but  the  same  remark  applies  to 
them  and  to  those  of  the  Greeks 
in  nearly  an  equal  degree. 

It  must  have  been  noticed,  by  ar- 
chitects and  artists  everywhere 
and  in  all  times,  that  the  vase,  whe- 
ther intended  for  ornament  or  use, 
cannot  avoid  being  somewhat  mo- 
notonous in  form.  The  Greeks, 
it  is  true,  invented  a  large  variety 
of  names  for  almost  the  same  thing, 
from  a  perfume -holder  for  the 
toilet- table  to  an  urn  for  contain- 
ing the  ashes  of  the  dead;  but 
when  they  wanted  to  apply  their 
ceramic  industry  in  more  general 
shapes  the  vase  disappeared,  and 
was  transformed  into  statuettes, 
pila.sters,  bas-reliefs,  tiles,  the 
capitals  of  columns.  And  so  with 
the  Chinese,  though,  of  late,  they 
fancy  themselves  to  have  dis- 
covered the  secrets  of  European 
taste,  and  to  be  imitating  us  with 
their  half-tints,  graduated  shades, 
abandonment  of  primary  colours, 
and  attempts  at  a  sort  of  mosaic 
addition  to  their  traditionary  pot- 
ter's work.  With  these  innova- 
tions, however,  the  general  dis- 
cussion has  little  or  nothing  to 
do,  the  principal  point  being 
whether,  for  the  adornment  of 
modern  life  as  exemplified  by  the 
contents  of  a  house  supposed  to 
represent  some  degree  of  art  and 
luxury,  the  Greek  or  the  Chinese 
vase  be  preferable.    The  one  is 
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distinguished  from  the  other  by 
more  than  the  aspects  already 
noted.  The  former  presents  a 
ground  of  a  uniform  colour,  varied 
by  a  single  other  colour  laid 
upon  it,  which  is  all  but  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  develop- 
ments df  the  human  figure — from 
mythology,  the  loves  of  the  gods, 
epic  and  historical  scenes — gene- 
ral nature  being,  as  a  rule,  alto- 
gether suppressed,  invisible,  or 
made  scornfully  subordinate.  In 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  a  man 
is  of  no  more  importance  than  an 
animal,  a  bird,  a  flower,  or  a  tree. 
Accessories,  in  fact,  till  the  prin- 
cipal place.  The  imitations  are 
perfect,  but  perspectives  and  pro- 
portion are  nowhere ;  kiosques, 
groves,  boats,  and  bridges  are 
suspended  in  mid-air,  men  by  the 
side  of  monsters,  butterflies  larger 
than  eagles,  as  though  the  main 
object  were  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  *  jar'  with  an  ostentatious 
multiplicity  of  objects  as  vividly 
set  forth  as  can  be. 

We  find  this  principle,  indeed, 
greatly  prevailing  through  all 
the  art  and  architecture  of 
the  modern  East  more  particu- 
larly. Wherever  place  can  be 
found  for  ivory,  ebony,  layers  of 
gold  and  silver,  or  jewels,  they 
are  lavished  irrespective  of  com- 
bined effect ;  and  still,  as  we  have 
said,  the  barbarous  is  frequently 
prized  for  purposes  of  domestic 
ornamentation  before  the  classic 
work.  One  reason  assigned  is 
curious,  although  it  may  not  be 
without  a  certain  force  of  its  own. 
A  Chinese  vase,  it  is  contended, 
is  an  article  of  furniture,  whereas 
a  Greek  vase  is  a  specimen  of  art. 
The  latter  belongs  naturally  to  a 
museum,  where  it  may  inspire 
the  student  of  painting  or  sculp- 
ture ;  the  former  is  found,  with- 
out surprise,  in  the  boudoir  of  a 
lady  or  the  dining-room  of  an 
opulent  banker.     And  yet  the 


Greeks  decorated  their  houses 
with  vases  long  before  they  rele- 
gated them  to  the  uses  of  their 
tombs,  as  the  Eomans  also  did. 
They  painted  them  instead  of 
pictures  on  their  walls ;  they  con- 
trived a  harmony  between  their 
shapes  and  those  of  the  buildings 
they  were  intended  to  ornament ; 
they  gave  them  plinth  and  base, 
frieze  and  cornice,  and  each  was  a 
charm  and  a  study  in  itself.  Bat 
could  there  be  conceived  a  collec- 
tion more  monotonous  and  ex- 
hausting to  the  mind's  interest, 
than  one  composed  exclusively  of 
Chinese  jars  t  as  any  one  will  tes- 
tify who  has  ever  visited  the 
vaults  in  the  Japanese  Palace  of 
Dresden,  where  the  whole  is  only 
redeemed  from  immediate  dulness 
by  a  scholarly  system  of  classifi- 
cation, chronological  and  illustra- 
tive of  the  different  types.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Chinese  vase 
standing  alone  is  an  object  of  ex- 
ceedingly little  attraction  in  itself. 
It  is  a  picture  which  wants  to  be 
set  in  a  frame,  to  be  associated  with 
a  variety  of  tones,  to  be  reflected 
by  mirrors,  to  be  draped  about  by 
handsome  curtains,  and  so  forth. 
If  all  this  be  true — and  the  argu- 
ment is  the  French  one — ^your 
Chinese  vase  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  worth  anything  in  itsel£  It 
is  only  partially  true,  however. 
No  doubt  the  Chinese  value  their 
ware  instinctively  on  account  of 
certain  qualities  which,  by  Wes- 
tern connoisaeurship,  are  only 
prized  at  secondhand  —  the 
*  crackling,'  for  instance ;  but  it 
is  the  same  with  their  gigantic 
flowers,  dragons,  and  chimeras- 
objects  such  as  to  which  the 
Greeks  never  gave  either  expres- 
sion or  form. 

Perhaps  most  remarkable,  a- 
mong  the  remarkable  facts  coH' 
nected  with  this  subject,  as 
it  was  brought  into  prominence 
at   Paris,    is    that,   eighteen  or 
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twenty  centnrieB  before  the  dis- 
tant Eastern  race  invented  porce- 
lain, it  manufactured  vases  in 
bronze,  distinguished  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  their  shapes,  their  ele- 
gance, the  high  qaality  of  their 
composition,  and  the  daintiness 
of  their  accessory  ornaments. 
Was  a  national  taste  lost  within 
the  boundaries  of  that  long  epoch, 
which  has  never  since  been,  and 
may  never  at  all  be,  recovered? 
The  Greeks  copied  in  their  later 
the  designs  of  their  earlier  work, 
also  in  metal;  the  Chinese  did 
not;  they  would  almost  appear 
to  have  forgotten  the  former  in  the 
latter.  According  to  native  con- 
fessions, indeed,  many  old  mys- 
teries of  the  porcelain  manufac- 
ture itself — notwithstanding  the 
twenty-five  folio  volumes  in  the 
Imperial  Library  of  the  great  china- 
making  city  of  King-te-Chin — 
have  been  forgotten  also. 

In  the  result,  interesting  though 
the  comparisons  instituted  at 
Paris  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  how  they  can  be  con- 
strued as  of  strictly  historical  im- 
portance with  reference  to  either 
art,  or  how  they  can  cast  forth 
any  particular  illumination  in 
guidance  of  fashionable  taste.  It 
IB  perfectly  true  that  a  rage  exists 
for  what  is  styled  artistic  furnish- 
ing, artistic  embellishment^  choice- 
ness  in  the  storing  of  drawing- 
room  cabinets,  the  graceful  filling 
up  of  niches  and  comers,  the  sub- 
stitution of  more  modern  ideas 
for  the  ghastly  suits  of  armour 
disfiguring  the  halls  of  so  many 
otherwise  splendid  mansions,  and 
the  introduction  generally  of  at 
least  a  more  recondite  appreciation 
in  these  matters.  Yet  many  who 
are  interested  in  the  topic  at  large 
may  fail  to  see  how  it  can  be  set- 


tled by  an  emulation  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Greek.  The 
comparison  between  the  two  &ils, 
indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said, 
from  beginning  to  end.  China 
can  claim  no  equality  with  Greece 
in  point  of  design,  either  in  out- 
line or  in  decoration,  whilC  Greece 
has  no  rivalry  with  the  barbaric 
artificers  of  the  far  East  as  to  ma- 
terials, colours,  or  fantasy.  Never- 
theless, the  two  nations  had,  in 
respect  of  these  famous  manufac- 
tures, one  habit  in  common — they 
forced  the  masterpieces  of  their 
own  ancestors.  The  Chinese  of  to- 
day are  never  weary  of  reproduc- 
ing, and  ofiering  in  the  market  as 
genuine,  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
ductions of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Nor  were  the  later  Greeks  in  their 
generation  more  scrupulous,  fol- 
lowed in  this  respect  as  they  are 
by  the  designers  of  Meissen  and 
Sevres,  the  enamellers  of  Turkey 
and  Limoges,  and  the  carpet- 
weavers  of  Arabia.  All  ages  of 
great  production  and  consump- 
tion are  liable  to  be  cheated  by 
the  copyist ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  guess  how  far  the  world  of 
half-educated,  or  wholly  unedu- 
cated, artistic  sympathies  is  im- 
posed upon  year  by  year.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  at  any  rate,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  relative  merits 
of  Greek  and  Chinese  ceramic 
ware,  not  a  hundredth  of  that 
which  is  sold  as  Chinese,  and 
not  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  that 
which  is  sdld  as  Greek  to  the 
Corinthians  on  the  one  side  and 
to  the  Orientalists  on  the  other, 
of  our  new  fashionable  taste,  be- 
longs to  either  category.  For 
all  that,  a  revival  of  interest  in 
these  subjects  is  a  point  of  some 
importance  in  special  departments 
of  industry  and  art. 
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When  I  am  in  town  in  the  prose- 
cution of  necessary  business,  it  is 
my  custom  to  take  my  lunch  at 
a  well-known  restaurant,  which  I 
shall  call  Towers  and  Lakes.  It 
is  a  very  good  lunch — a  cut  of 
the  joint,  vegetables,  and  cheese 
— and,  in  fact,  when  I  have  so 
lunched  I  feel  quite  unconcerned 
whether  I  shall  make  a  dinner  or 
not,  and  leave  myself  quite  free 
for  any  evening  engagement  that 
may  crop  up.  On  one  occasion 
when  I  came  to  the  restaurant  it 
was  rather  late — nearer  three  than 
two — and  the  last  of  the  lunching 
people  were  turning  out.  There 
was  only  one  gentleman  left,  and 
he,  like  myself,  was  a  late  comer, 
for  his  lunch  or  dinner  had  that 
instant  been  served.  I  am  a  soci- 
able man  myself,  and,  influenced 
by  a  kind  of  attraction,  I  went  to 
the  same  big  table  on  the  other 
side  of  which  was  seated  this  only 
other  present  guest  of  the  restauiv 
ant.  He  was  in  a  clerical  garb, 
and  his  mien  and  manner,  even 
more  than  his  garb,  proclaimed 
the  clergyman,  and  the  rostiness 
of  the  attire  did  not  bespeak  too 
much  of  this  world's  goods.  Ac- 
cording to  the  habit  of  Britishers, 
we  took  our  meal  somewhat  hastily, 
and  without  exchanging  a  word, 
and  hardly  a  look.  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things  two  Britishers 
would  then  have  taken  up  their 
hats  and  have  gone  away  to  their 
avocations  with  very  little  care 
fox  their  digestions.  But  'after 
the  desire  of  eating  and  drinking 
was  taken  away/  as  Homer 
and  Virgil  say,  myself  and  my 
neighbour    lingered    on.    I  had 


come  up  to  town  on  business,  and 
my  pockets  were  full  of  letters 
and  papers,  which  I  occupied  my- 
self with  glancing  at  again  for  a 
second  or  third  time,  and  sorting 
them  in  a  way.  My  neighbour 
had  long  before  taken  out  the 
Guardian  and  had  Slowly  conned 
it  over  his  bread-and-cheese.  After 
he  had  finished  his  meal  he  went 
very  diligently  through  the  adver- 
tisements and  marked  several  of 
them  with  an  asterisk  with  a  red 
lead-pen^.  He  seemed  to  scan, 
these  advertisements  critically  and 
anxiously,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  a  quiet  deliberative  way. 

A  curious  little  incident  broke 
the  utter  silence  between  us.  It 
was  very  hot  weather,  and  I  had 
constructed  for  myself  a  cunning 
and  cooling  drink  wherewith  to 
soothe  the  cares  of  correspondence. 
Thefoundation  was  laid  with  some 
pellucid  lumps  of  Norwegian  ice. 
Then  sparkling  hock  and  seltzer 
water  were  mingled  in  equal  pro- 
portions, and  the  combination 
afforded  both  mental  and  bodily 
satisfaction.  As  I  was  compla- 
cently regarding  my  tumbler  and 
realising  the  raptures  of  Lord 
Byron  over  *  hock  and  soda-water/ 
the  reader  may  judge  of  my  sur- 
prise when  my  clerical  vis-i-vis, 
who  might  reasonably  have  been 
supposed  to  know  lietter,  seized 
my  beverage  and  promptly  con- 
veyed it  to  his  own  lips.  I  turned 
round,  and  was  proceeding  mildly 
to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
difference  between  menm  and  tuum^ 
when  I  perceived  that  the  poor 
man  looked  extremely  ill  and 
confused. 
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'  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  sir/ 
he  said;  *but  I  trust  you  will 
allow  me  to  tell  the  waiter  to 
make  you  another  decoction  of  this 
pleasant  kind.  I  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  spasmodic  attack  in  the 
throat — the  same  thing  happened 
to  me  two  years  ago — and  ui^ess 
I  had  seized  your  tumbler — for 
my  own  tumbler,  you  see,  is  quite 
empty — I  should  have  become 
very  iU  indeed.*  His  fiswse  bore 
evident  marks  of  disturbance. 

I  was  really  startled  at  this 
very  unusual  language,  but  hast- 
ened to  express  my  gratification 
that  my  goblet  had  been  of  any 
service  to  him.  I  told  him  that 
I  had  partaken  of  the  loving-cup 
too  often  at  civic  feasts  to  mind 
its  touching  other  lips,  and  added 
that  if  he  approved  of  my  mixture 
I  should  be  very  please?!  if  he 
would  allow  me  to  brew  him  one 
that  he  might  judge  of  its  merits 
at  leisure. 

To  this,  however,  he  demurred, 
and  presently  ordered  for  himself 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigarette, 
keeping  close  to  the  advertise- 
ments, and  putting  a  doubly  big 
asterisk  at  one  that  commenced 
with  '170Z.  a  year,'  in  type  so 
bold  that  it  struck  my  eye,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  advertise- 
ment was  illegible  in  the  distance. 

The  little  incident  brought  us 
into  conversation,  and  we  were 
both  of  us  prepared  for  a  some- 
what lazy  afternoon.  Johnson 
said  of  Burke  that  no  one  could 
take  refilge  with  him  in  a  door- 
way to  escape  a  shower  of  rain 
for  five  minutes  without  being 
convinced  that  he  was  the  greatest 
man  in  England.  I  do  not  say 
that  ftie  conversation  of  my  com- 
panion convinced  me  that  he  was 
a  great  man,  but  I  certainly 
thought  that  he  was  a  very  good 
and  a  very  inteUigent  man.  He 
fairly  unbent,  and  in  an  easy  cosy 
way  he  went  a  good  deal  into 


gendM.  talk.  I  was  more  a 
countryman  than  a  Londoner,  and 
felt  as  much  at  ease  as  if  I  was 
smoking  a  long  pipe  with  my  own 
parson  at  home,  to  whom  I 
stand  in  the  honourable  connec- 
tion of  churchwarden.  We  dis- 
cussed the  weather  and  politics, 
the  two  everchanging  subjects 
which  afford  never-failing  topics 
to  Englishmen. 

'  A  wonderful  man,  our  Prime 
Minister,*  he  said ;  '  he  seems  to 
be  bringing  all  men  round  to  his 
ways  of  thinking.' 

Then  we  got  to  school-boards. 
He  had  disliked  them  at  first  very 
much,  he  said.  They  seemed  to 
limit  his  work  as  a  clergyman. 
But  now  he  found  that  they  took 
the  whole  money  responsibility, 
which  used  to  weigh  down  many 
a  parish  parson,  off  his  shoulders. 
Now  that  the  voting  power  lay 
with  the  people,  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  our  future  masters  were 
being  educated  by  the  board- 
school  and  the  cheap  press.  Then 
we  got  on  the  subject  of  protection 
and  reciprocity,  about  which  I 
ventilated  my  opinions  very  strong- 
ly ;  but  it  is  wholly  unnecessary 
to  inflict  them  on  my  readers. 
By  and  by  we  discussed  church 
matters,  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
nussions,.  the  sale  of  advowsons 
and  bishops  sitting  as  peers  in 
Parliament,  and  the  subject  of 
diocesan  councils.  We  found  that 
we  had  many  associations  in  com- 
mon, and  that  our  views  hannon- 
ised  very  exactly. 

I  had  got  on  with  him  in  sucli 
a  friendly  manner  that  I  gave  m^ 
new-found  acquaintance  my  ad- 
dress-card, but  this  was  a  friendly 
attention  which  he  failed  to  re- 
ciprocate. 

*  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,'  he 
said,  ^that  I  have  no  certain  ad- 
dress at  the  present  moment.  I 
am  in  quest  of  a  curacy,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  looking  over 
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the  Ouardian  here.  The  Oucwdian 
always  gives  one  exactly  the  pre- 
cise state  of  the  clerical  market  / 
and  here  he  smiled  grimly.  '  I 
have  been  for  fifteen  years  curate 
to  a  clergyman  in  the  country  who 
died  lately,  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  given  the  living  to  a  young 
man  who  does  not  want  a  curate. 
And  so,  with  hair  growing  gray, 
I  am  looking  out  for  something 
else.' 

I  hastened  to  say  that  the 
Church  of  England  certainly  re- 
quired some  alterations  which 
would  give  provision  or  promo- 
tion to  her  working  clergy  after 
years  of  hard  honest  work. 

He  gave  a  smile  of  peculiar 
sweetness,  and  said,  ^It  is  no 
business  of  mine  to  kick  holes  in 
the  constitution  of  our  dear  old 
Mother  Church.  I  leave  that  to 
the  lukewarm  friends  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, and  to  the  Libera- 
tion Society.  I  feel  that  I  am 
myself  quite  as  much  to  blame 
as  any  system  could  possibly  be. 
I  should  have  got  on  very  well  if 
it  had  not  been  for  my  own  early 
errors  in  private  life.  I  married 
against  my  father's  will,  and  he 
has  disowned  me.  I  cannot  blame 
myself  or  my  dear  wife,  and,  for 
all  that,  neither  will  I  venture  to 
blame  him.  He  gave  me  the  best 
education  that  he  could,  and  sent 
me  to  Cambridge,  and  I  greatly 
disappointed  him.' 

I  expressed  my  regret  that  both 
in  professional  and  private  life  he 
should  be  numbered  among  the 
unfortunates. 

He  brightened  up,  however, 
and  said,  <I  do  not  know  if  I 
ought  to  number  myself  among 
those  who  are  really  unfortunate. 
There  are  many  worse  evils  than 
poverty.  If  this  life  were  all  I 
should  consider  myself  a  dead 
&ilure.  But  that  is  not  my  way 
of  thinking.  I  go  to  a  sculptor 
at  South  Kensington  sometimes 


when  I  am  in  town,  and  I  see 
him  hew  a  statue  out  of  the  mar- 
ble. I  am  sure  that  a  man  needs 
a  great  many  hard  strokes  if  the 
saint  and  the  immortal  is  to  be 
fashioned  out  of  poor  humanity.' 
Here  the  whole  countenance  and 
aspect  of  the  man  kindled.  Pre- 
sently he  shook  hands  with  a 
most  kindly  grasp,  and  was  lost 
in  the  surging  hu9ian  tides  of  the 
Strand,  without  having  so  much 
as  given  me  his  name. 

So  we  met  and  parted,  as  ships 
meet  at  sea,  salute,  and  separate. 
Now  and  then  it  is  our  lot  to 
meet  with  some  one  who  interests 
us  strangely  and  strongly.  And 
we  part,  to  meet  again  at  inter- 
vals of  long  years,  or  probably 
never  to  meet  again  at  all. 

It  was  not  destined,  however, 
that  such  should  prove  the  case 
in  the  present  instance. 

I  am  a  solicitor  by  profession, 
but  my  chief  business  Hes  in  the 
management  of  several  large  es- 
tates in  the  midlands.  One  of 
the  proprietors  was  an  absentee 
mainly  by  reason  of  ill  health. 
He  passed  every  winter  in  the 
Eiviera,  Sicily,  or  Egypt,  and  for 
some  years  of  late  he  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  come 
home  for  the  summer.  He  was  stay- 
ing in  the  High  Alps  this  summer, 
and  I  was  anxiously  waiting  for 
a  letter  from  him  on  some  import- 
ant affairs.  I  had  had  to  inform 
him,  among  other  things,  that  a 
small  living  in  his  gift  had  fallen 
vacant  by  the  promotion  of  the 
holder  to  a  better  benefice,  and  I 
wished  to  know  to  whom  he  de- 
sired the  presentation  to  be  made 
over. 

A  few  days  after  I  had  been  at 
the  restaurant  I  received,  at  my 
hotel  in  Covent  Garden,  his  let^ 
ter  firom  the  Bel  Alp,  which  con- 
tained, among  other  things,  the 
following  paragraph : 

'  I  am  glad  old  Jones  has  got 
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Tcainpingion.  He  desenred  6ome- 
thing  good  ia  his  old  age.  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss,  howeyer,  about 
filling,  up  his  place,  as  I  hdve 
been  flo.  long  away  from  home, 
and  bave  lost  sight  of  all  the 
paisons,  except  stray  chaplains  on 
the  Continent.  I  think  that  I 
had  better  leave  the  matter  en- 
tirely to  yourself.  It  will  save 
me  trouble  and  responsibility. 
The  only  stipulation  that,!  make 
i8'.lh&t-you  should  appoint  a  gen- 
tl6man-^6ne  that  is  really,  a  good 
fellow — so  that  if  I  return  home 
I  may  find  a  pleasant  companion- 
able neighbour.* 

Instantly  the  thought  of  my 
friend  of  the  restaurant  came  into 
>•  my  mind. 

I  felt,  that  he  was  just  the  man 
who  would  yesj  fittingly  fiU  the 
vacant  post,  and  to  whom  I  would 
greatly  desire  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  I  had  seldom  met  a  jnaa 
in  whom  I  had  felt  so  much  in* 
terested.  But  how.  in  the  world 
was  I  to  recover  the  man?  He 
had  disappeared  in  the  ocean  of 
London  life,  and  how  would  it  be 
possible  for  me  to  fish  him  out  of 
it  again?  The  thought  occurred 
to .  me  that  I  might  have  re- 
course to  the  agony  column  in 
the  Times;  hut  it  is  not  every 
poor  country  parson  that  taker  in 
the  Times.  Another  expedient 
suggested  itself  to  me  which 
seemed  more  feasible  and  promise 
ing. 

The  image  of  the  poor  curate 
rose  bcrfore  my  mental  vision 
poring  over  the  advertisements 
and  marking  those  which  might 
appear  promising.  I  recollected 
distinctly  that  he  had  made  an 
extra  Lu^e  mark  at  a  certain  ad- 
Teiiasement — it  was  in  the  third 
column  of  the  second  page  of 
such  advertisements — and  it  be- 
gan with  the  words '  1702.  a  yea:r,' 
which  seemed  to  be  almost  the 
highest  figure  attached  to  curacieS| 
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and  which  had  probably,  insured 
his  special  attention.'  Siich  a 
kind  of  advertisement  certainly 
puts  the  money  element  in  the 
fJBont;  but  the  advertiser  was 
probably  '  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature  and  curate  neces- 
sities.  I  went  to  the  newspaper- 
office  and  procured  a  copy  of  the 
paper.-  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  advertisement  of 
which  I  was  in  search.  Most  of 
the  advertising  incumbents  only 
gave  initials,  and  the  majority  of 
addresses  were  in  the  provinces. 
But  the  full  name  was  given  in  the 
present  case — the  Eeverend  Dr. 
Comfort — and  the  address,  which 
was  a  pleasant  suburb  of  London, 
ten  mUes  from  town. 

London  suburbs  ought  to  be 
pleasfint— as  indeed  they  are — 
for  the  trouble  it  takes  to  get  to 
them.  Sver  so  much  time  to 
reach  the  •  Metropolitan  station 
ftom  your  hotel ;  ever  so  much 
time  in  the  slow  train,  which,  of 
course,  stops  at  every  station  ;  and 
ever  so  much  time  in  finding  your 
special  villa  among  the  hundreds 
which  spread  out  in  every  direc- 
tion. I  knew  that  to  hunt  my 
parson  up,  according  to  the  jfian 
which  suggested  itself  to  my  mind, 
would  entail  the  loss  of  an  entire 
morning,  and  London  mornings, 
to  a  man  who  lives  in  the  country 
and  only  comes  to  town  once  a 
month,  are  unspeakably  procious. 
But  the  pale  dejected  figure  of  my 
curate  came  up  before  my  mentd 
eye  and  would  not  let  me  rest.  I 
resolved  that,  once  in  a  way,  I 
would  trv  and  do  a  good  action,  and 
hoped  that  the  recording  angel 
would  put  it  down  to  my  account 
somewhere,  especially  as  it  would 
make  a  certain  amount  of  derange- 
inent  in  my  accounts  on  earth. 
.  -There  was  not  much  difficiilty 
in  finding  the  Eeverend  Dr.  Com- 
fort at  Im  comfortable  rectory.  I 
will  not  call  it  an  oasis  in  the  de- 
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seriy  for  the  Buborban  couDtiy  was 
aoythiug  bat  a  desert,  bat  it  was 
certainly  the  loveliest  dwelling, 
with  its  lawns  and  groves,  in  all 
that  suburban  district.  I  was  at 
once  admitted  to  see  the  rector, 
a  portly  individual  in  new  broad- 
cloth, a  thorough  man  of  the 
world,  and  withal  courteous  and 
genial.  He  afforded  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  impoverished  cu- 
rate, and  in  such  violent  contrasts 
the  Church  seems  to  delight  and 
abound. 

1  explained  to  him  that  I  wii^h- 
ed  to  discover  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  a  clei^gyman  whom  I  had 
reason  to  believe  had  applied  to 
him  for  a  curacy. 

'  There  is  not  much  difficulty 
in  finding  that  out,'  said  Dr.  Com- 
fort, 'if  he  really  did  apply.  I 
had  only  eight  or  nine  applica- 
tions for  my  curacy,  though  it  is 
an  unusually  good  one.  AVhen  I 
first  took  the  living  1  should  have 
had  seventy  or  eighty  applicants. 
But  now  the  curates  have  it  all 
their  own  way.  We  have  to  go 
cap  in  hand  to  them.  A  good 
man  who  advertises  for  a  curacy 
will  get  sixty  or  seventy  answers.' 

I  described  my  friend  of  the 
restaurant.  I  did  not  know  his 
name,  but  I  could  mention  the 
circumstances  under  which  he 
was  placed,  and  also  the  kind  of 
man  he  was. 

'Just  80,'  said  the  doctor. 
*  There  can  be  no  mistake.  You 
mean  the  Eeverend  Charles  Kan- 
dolph.  He  has  both  written  to 
me  and  he  has  also  been  down  to 
see  the  curacy.' 

*  Have  you  come  to  any  ar- 
rangement? I  inquired. 

*  Why,  no,  we  have  not.  Upon 
the  whole  I  did  not  think  that 
he  was  a  good'man  for  the  curacy.' 

My  spirits  sank  at  these  words. 
If  ho  were  not  a  proper  man  for 
this  curacy,  how  should  I  be  ful- 
filling my  duty  to  my  employer 


in  giving  him  this  piece  of  pre- 
ferment which  was  intrusted  to 
me? 

'  He  is  not,  then,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  good  character  V  I  remark- 
ed doubtfully. 

'  I  am  very  far  from  asserting 
that,'  said  the  doctor.  *  Quite  the 
contrary.  He  took  hi^h  mathe- 
matical honours  at  Cambridge, 
and  he  told  me  that  if  he  had  not 
married,  prematurely  he  might 
have  taken  a  fellowship  at  his 
college.  His  testimonials  spoke 
highly  of  his  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing.' 

'And  why  did  you  not  take 
himr 

*  My  dear  sir,  I  don't  profess  to 
be  eloquent  and  learned  myself, 
and  what  do  I  want  with  an  elo- 
quent and  learned  curate)  He 
would  make  my  people  dissatis- 
fied, and  perhaps  form  a  party  in 
the  parish.  A  curate  better  than 
yourself  always  forms  a  party,  or 
somebody  forms  a  party  for  him. 
I  should  like  to  find  a  man,  if 
possible,  a  shade  more  stupid  than 
myself.' 

But  the  vicar  was  no  fool.  The 
man  who  condescends  to  call  him- 
self stupid  is  generally  all  the 
other  way.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man thus  proceeded : 

'There  were  still  more  objections 
in  poor  Eandolph's  case.  He  has 
a  sick  wife  and  a  family  of  young 
children.' 

'  And  you  think  that  an  objec- 
tion, Dr.  Comfort  f 

'  An  objection !  The  very  great- 
est objection,  my  dear  sir.  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  anything  against 
Mr.  Randolph,  of  whose  personal 
affairs  I  really  know  nothing,  and 
desire  to  know  nothing ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  a  curate  with  a  sick 
wife  and  a  family  of  young  chil- 
dren is  just  the  person  to  fall  into 
difficulties.  Besides,  when  a  man 
with  a  family  has  established  him- 
self in  a  parish,  it  is  almost  an 
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impossibility  to  get  rid  of  him  if 
you  wish  to  do  so.' 

'  Do  you  generally  wish  to  get 
rid  of  your  curates,  Dr.  Comfort?' 

'  I  think  it  desirable  to  have  a 
change  every  now  and  then.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  have  depend- 
ents for  too  long  a  time.  It  is 
a  great  mistake,  for  instance,  to 
have  an  old  servant.  You  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  his  old  age, 
or  to  leave  him  something  in  your 
wilL  But  here  is  the  letter,  Mr. 
Auchester/  said  the  vicar,  ter- 
minating the  interview ;  '  you  are 
quite  welcome  to  keep  it,  in  case 
you  wish  to  send  any  communi- 
cation to  Mr.  Eandolph.' 

I  certainly  did  wish  to  make  a 
communication  to  Mr.  Eandolph, 
and  felt  rejoiced  that  it  was  with- 
in my  power  to  do  so.  I  wrote 
off  that  very  evening.  I  told  him 
I  could  offer  him  a  living,  which 
indeed  was  only  seventy  pounds 
a  year  better  than  Dr.  Comfort's 
curacy ;  but  then  it  had  a  house 
with  some  glebe  and  a  pleasant 
garden,  and  I  hoped  that  it  might 
prove  the  stepping-stone  to  better 
things.  I  added  that  what  I  was 
about  to  mention  was  formal  and, 
in  his  instance,  quite  unnecessary, 
but  that,  as  I  was  acting  as  trustee 
for  another  party,  I  should  be 
thankful  if  he  would  give  me  a 
reference  to  his  bishop  and  also 
to  some  private  friend. 

This  letter  brought  Mr.  Ean- 
dolph again  to  town.  At  my  in- 
vitation he  dined  with  me  at  the 
restaurant  where  we  fmst  met,  and 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  brewing 
for  him  a  cooling  cup,  to  which 
both  of  us  did  justice.  His  refer- 
ences were  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory,  both  to  myself  and  to 
my  friend  the  patron.  Hq  was 
at  once  appointed,  and  we  both 
agreed  that  we  did  a  good  morn- 
ing's work  when  we  gave  him  the 
appointment. 

I  have  only  one  further  circum- 


'  stance  to  add  to  this  little  romance. 
Mr.  Randolph's  living  was  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  and 
I  did  not  see  him  so  often  as  I 
should  have  liked  to  do.  Going 
over  lately  I  found  him  in  deep 
mourning,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a  look  of  quiet  satis- 
faction about  him  with  which  I 
was  much  impressed. 

Ho  told  me  that  his  father  was 
dead,  but  that  before  he  died 
there  had  been  a  full  reconcilia- 
tion. 

*  It  was  all  owing  to  a  worthy 
doctor,  my  good  friend.  My  f  ither 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  very  ill  from 
gout,  which  flew  to  some  vital 
region,  and  left  his  case  perfectly 
hopeless.  The  good  physician 
who  came  to  see  him  told  him 
the  state  of  things  quite  frankly, 
and  advised  him  to  make  his  will. 
My  father  replied  that  he  had 
settled  all  his  affairs,  and  had 
made  his  will  long  before.  '*  And 
I  hope,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "that 
you  have  made  a  perfectly  just 
and  charitable  will  ]"  My  father 
said  that  this  was  exactly  what 
he  had  done ;  that  he  had  left  all 
his  property  equally  among  his 
children,  only  excluding  one  dis- 
obedient and  unthankful  sou 
who  had  foolishly  married  in  a 
way  directly  contrary  to  his  ex- 
press wishes.  "  Is  it  possible,  sir," 
said  the  doctor,  "  that  you  are 
entering  into  eternity,  and  are 
hoping  for  forgiveness,  while  you 
have  not  forgiven  your  own  son  V* 
My  father  was  very  angry  with 
the  doctor  for  what  he  called  his 
impertinence  in  overstepping  the 
strict  line  of  his  duty.  But,  all 
the  same,  the  words  fastened  up- 
on his  mind,  and  left  him  unhappy 
until  he  gave  some  effect  to  them. 
I  was  telegraphed  for,  and  my 
father  and  I  wept  together  and 
kissed  each  other.  The  physician 
said  that  the  reconciliation  gave 
such  rest  and  happiness  to  my 
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father,  that,  humanly  speaking,  it 
prolonged  his  life  for  several  days. 
I  often  think  that  physicians 
might  do  so  much  good  if,  without 
overstepping  the  path  of  duty,  or 
even  the  lines  of  etiquette,  they 
took  the  opportunity,  when  it 
arose,  of  saying  a  word  in  season 
to  their  patients  on  hopeless  sick- 
beds.* 

*And  I  hope  your  father  re- 
membered you  in  his  will.' 

*  Indeed  he  did.  He  destroyed 
the  old  will  and  made  a  new  one, 
leaving  me  an  equal  share  with 
the  rest  of  his  children.  He  also 
left  me  some  books  and  plate  as 
a  special  reminder  of  his  forgive- 
ness and  his  love.  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  my  brothers  and 
'sisters  grudged  me  my  share  in 
the  inheritance.' 

'  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  yourself 
and  your  family  that  it  will  prove 
something  good.' 


'The  lawyers  tell  me,'  an- 
swered Randolph, '  that  it  will  be 
at  least  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 
But  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be- 
lieve me,  Auchester,  when  I  say 
that  beyond  any  legacy  was  the 
happiness  and  relief  of  being  re- 
conciled to  my  father  before  he 
was  called  away.  I  did  not  know 
until  the  burden  was  lifted  off  my 
mind  how  great  that  burden  had 
been,  and  how,  even  more  than 
poverty,  it  had  overshadowed  my 
whole  life.  Coleridge  said  so 
truly, 

**  And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  lore 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.** 

My  own  end  will  be  all  the  easier.' 
Even  in  this  life  there  is  some- 
times more  than  poetical  jus- 
tice— large  consolations  and  com- 
pensations, Hhe  crooked  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  places 
plain.' 
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PART  I. 

Among  the  announcements  in  the 
colonial  newspapers  for  Septem- 
her  187-  might  have  heen  noticed, 
under  the  heading  of '  Racing  Fix- 
tures/ one  to  this  effect :  ^  Te  Ota- 
matea  Spring  Meeting,  Wednesday 
next/  whereunto  was  attached  a  list 
of  the  races  to  be  run,  the  horses 
entered  for  them,  and  other  par- 
ticulars of  a  like  nature.  Now, 
although  this  announcement  bore 
to  us  who  read  it  a  deep  and  lively 
interest,  it  is  possible  that  the 
reader  would  like  to  have  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  locality  than  the  mere 
name  Otamatea  has  conveyed  to 
him.  A  word,  then,  first  of  all, 
in  general  explanation. 

Fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
city  of  Auckland,  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  North  Island  of  New 
Zealand,  is  a  huge  land-locked 
bay,  known  as  the  Kaipara  Har- 
bour. Stretching  inland  from  this 
bay,  north,  east,  and  southwards, 
are  some  half  a  dozen  tidal  estu- 
aries, that  resemble  the  iirths  and 
sea-lochs  of  Scotland,  and  that 
are  fed  by  numerous  '  creeks,'  a 
freah-water  stream  of  any  mag- 
nitude being  so  denominated  in 
colonial  parlance.  One  of  these 
firths  or  *  rivers' — ^for  that  is  the 
term  locally  applied  to  them — ^Ib 
Te  Otamatea;  and  upon  it  is  a 
township  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  basin  of  the  harbour,  and 
near  it  are  several  other  '  rivers' 
and  their  tributary  creeks.  On 
the  north  of  the  harbour  is  the 


Wairoa,  a  large  river  and  creek 
running  through  dense  forests  of 
kauri  pine,  and  upon  which  are 
several  saw-mills,  employing  some 
hundreds  of  men,  and  supplying 
the  large  ships  that  sail  up  the 
Wairoa,  and  carry  timber  thence 
to  every  part  of  the  southern 
world.  Flowing  into  the  harbour 
from  the  south  is  the  Kaipara 
river,  by  sailing  up  which,  cross- 
ing a  twenty-mile  portage,  and 
again  sailing  down  another  river, 
the  Waitemata,  communication 
with  Auckland  was  kept  up  five 
or  six  years  ago.  Now  there  is  a 
railway ;  for  colonists  go  ahead  at 
a  very  rapid  rate.  Upon  each  of 
the  principal  rivers  is  a  little 
primitive  township,  often  contain- 
ing only  a  single  house  (I  am 
speaking  of  five  years  ago)  ;  and  a 
few  settlers  live  here  and  there 
upon  their  dealings  in  the  scrub, 
jungle,  fern,  and  forest,  that  is 
generically  styled  *  the  bush ;' 
while  a  few  hundred  Maori  in- 
habiting a  dozen  villages  make 
up  the  population  of  somewhere 
about  a  million  and  a  half  acres 
of  riverine  territory,  that  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Kaipara  District. 
Citizens  of  Auckland  do  not 
trouble  themselves  much  about 
Hhe  Kaipara.'  To  them  it  is 
practically  a  terra  incognita^  save 
and  except  the  timber  trade 
of  the  Wairoa.  But  the  section 
of  the  district  that  lies  round  the 
Otamatea  as  a  centre  is  little 
known  to  Aucklanders,  and  cared 
still  less  about.  It  has  not  been 
'opened   up,'    and    Government 
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carefully  engages  everybody's  at- 
tention in  an  opposite  and  distant 
direction.  So  we  settlers  who 
read  the  announcements  of  our 
projected  races  in  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  other  Auckland  papers, 
were  pretty  nearly  the  only  peo- 
ple interested  in  them. 

Horse-racing  is  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  the  Briton  wherever  he 
goes ;  and  in  a  country  where 
the  horse  is  so  much  loved  and 
so  universally  used  as  in  New 
Zealand,  he  has  not  omitted  to 
institute  his  favourite  pastime. 
Well-conducted  annual  races  are 
held  in  every  settlement  of  the 
colony;  and  the  Auckland  Races 
on  New  Year's-day  might  well 
pass  for  a  New  Zealand  *  Derby.' 
At  Ellerslie  racecourse,  three  or 
four  miles  from  Auckland,  are  to 
be  seen  a  grand  stand  and  lawn 
filled  with  almost  as  brilliant  a 
display  of  ladies'  costumes  as  at 
Aecot.  The  'ring*  is  filled  with 
more  gentlemen  and  honest  sup- 
porters of  the  Turf  and  with  fewer 
blacklegs  than  is  often  the  case 
upon  an  English  course  ;  while  a 
frequent  service  of  special  trains, 
running  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  city  and  the  course, 
supplemented  by  roads  crammed 
with  carriages  and  conveyances  of 
all  kinds,  with  horsemen,  horse- 
women, and  pedestrians,  all  go 
to  show  that  the  English  institu- 
tion loses  nothing  of  its  time- 
honoured  characteristics  by  its 
transportation  to  the  Antipodes. 

Modern  New  Zealanders  are 
much  enamoured  of  horseflesh 
from  the  very  fact  that  every  one 
needs  horses  for  riding,  driving, 
or  dragging ;  consequently  the 
demand  multiplies  breeders  of 
every  class  of  animaL  Eacers  are 
good,  being  bred  from  first-rate 
Australian  and  English  stock;  and 
the  best  proof  of  their  being  so 
lies  in  the  fact  that  New  Zealand 
horses  have  snatched  the  highest 


prizes  on  the  Australian  Turf  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  may 
one  day  perhaps  do  the  same  in 
England. 

Up  in  the  Kaipara  we  do  not 
see  the  best  blood  of  the  colony 
assembled,  of  course ;  that  would 
be  too  much  to  expect — as  yet. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  a  formida- 
ble list  of  entries  on  our  catalogue 
of  events,  and  a  good  deal  of  bet- 
ting on  favourites  for  the  Settlers' 
Stakes,  the  Maori  Plate,  and  the 
Pahi  Cup.  Most  of  the  horses 
are  of  purely  local  fame ;  but 
there  are  a  few  from  AVhangarei, 
on  the  east  coast,  &om  the  Bay  of 
Islands  and  Hokianga  in  the 
north,  and  from  the  settlements 
nearer  Auckland.  Altogether,  if 
all  that  are  entered  come  to  the 
post,  some  very  good  racing  is  to 
be  anticipated. 

*  We'  are  a  party  of  settlers  on 
the  river  Pahi,  some  half-dozen  of 
us  forming  a  sort  of  joint-stock 
forming  company  under  the  leadeiv 
ship  of  a  gentleman  whom  we  call 

*  Old  Colonial,'  from  the  fact  of 
his  being  somewhat  more  experi- 
enced than  the  rest  of  us ;  and 
we  inhabit  a  building  of  unassum- 
ing construction,  known  to  us  as 

*  our  shanty,'  and  to  the  district 
generally  as  'Bachelors'  HalL' 
Upon  the  river  and  on  the  Mata- 
kohe  are  three  or  four  home- 
steads belonging  to  married  set- 
tlers; and  who,  together  with 
several  non-capitalists  who  work 
for  them,  or  for  anybody,  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  make  up  a  small, 
but  select  and  extremely  intimate, 
society  or  brotherhood.  Several 
of  us  have  entered  horses  in  the 
various  races  at  the  forthcoming 
meeting,  and  of  course  all  our 
society  mean  to  attend,  as  do  our 
neighbours  on  the  river,  and  in- 
deed all  the  settlers  and  Maori 
who  are  within  attainable  dis- 
tance of  the  Otamatea. 

Our  shanty,  on  the  night  before 
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the  laces,  is  the  scene  of  some- 
what unusual  excitement ;  for 
several  visitors  from  the  Whan- 
garei  settlements  and  elsewhere 
have  made  their  way  across  coun- 
try to  attend  the  Otamatea  meet- 
ing, and  are  now  billeted  about 
on  the  various  settlers,  we  in 
especial  having  three  or  four 
guests,  among  whom  is  no  less  a 
personage  than  '  Dandy  Jack.'  He 
merits  some  special  description,  as, 
althoDgh  he  is  a  well-known  cha- 
racter in  the  colony,  it  is  possible 
the  English  reader  may  languish 
under  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
gentleman.  Dandy  Jack  origi- 
nated from  a  good  English  family, 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
sowed  his  wild  oats  over  Europe 
generally,  sought  to  harvest  the 
resulting  crop  in  various  States 
of  the  American  Union,  and — 
failed ;  tried  Australia,  and  even- 
tually found  his  way  to  New  Zea- 
land. He  is  a  small  dapper  man, 
well  made  and  well  looking,  as 
strong  as  Samson,  and  as  wiry  and 
active  as  a  wild  cat.  He  is  always 
better  dressed  and  cleaner  than 
any  one  he  meets;  occasionally 
indulges  in  language  showing  a 
wide,  if  somewhat  indiscriminate, 
culture  in  several  dififerent  tongues, 
and  that  is  in  revolting  contrast 
with  the  Californian  and  colonial 
flowers  of  speech  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  using ;  affects  a  great 
amount  of  languor  and  laziness  to 
cover  a  real  energy  which  is  per- 
fectly diabolish;  and  is  in  all 
respects  a '  character.'  Jack  loves 
horses,  or  professes  to  do  so  at 
present.  He  owns  and  drives  a 
stage-coach  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Auckland,  runs  mares  and  colts 
on  our  fieum,  permeates  the  North 
Island  as  a  horse-trader;  and 
wherever  he  goes  he  is  welcome, 
for  he  is  the  darling  of  the  ladies 
and  the  delight  of  the  men. 

To-night  Jack  is  very  merry. 
He  is  fall   of  yams,  and  sings 


various  songs,  among  which  is  '  I 
dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  marble 
halls,'  with  humorous  allusions  to 
the  glaring  defects  of  our  shanty. 
He  is  excited  with  the  prospects 
of  the  morrow,  as  are  we  all,  but 
Jack  especially  so ;  for  he  is  a  kind 
of  single-handed  Jockey  Club  in 
himself,  and  will  officiate  by  turns 
in  all  the  offices  of  the  race- 
course. But  as  we  are  early  peo- 
ple, and  have  to  start  soon  after 
daybreak  to  morrow  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tide,  we  get 
betimes  between  the  blankets.  As 
a  last  good  night  Jack  cautions 
the  *  Little  un,'  a  young  giant  of 
our  party,  not  to  tumble  through 
a  certain  gaping  chasm  in  the 
wall  of  the  shanty  that  is  just 
below  his  bunk ;  Jack  also  grave- 
ly advises  us  to  anoint  our 
faces  with  kerosine  as  a  means  of 
keeping  off  the  fleas  and  mos- 
quitoes, and  thereby  preserving 
decent  complexions  for  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Maori  belles  next 
day. 

Next  morning  we  are  up  and 
breakfasting  when  dawn  arrives. 
Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
making  a  toUette  suited  to  the 
occasion,  for  we  feel  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  come  out  in  our  best 
apparel ;  and  among  the  common- 
wealth of  clothes  that  we  possess 
is  not  a  great  amount  of  choice, 
except  in  ragged  flannel  and 
muddy  moleskin.  There  is  serious 
contention  for  the  available  coats, 
and  for  every  article  that  does  not 
smack  too  determinedly  of  the 
bush  and  the  farm.  And  when 
all  are  dressed  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  and  with  the  full  resources 
of  the  establishment,  we  are,  I 
fear,  a  somewhat  comical-looking 
crowd, — at  least,  we  should  be 
deemed  so  if  subjected  to  any 
more  severe  criticism  than  we  are 
likely  to  undergo;  but  of  course 
people  in  the  bush  have  ideas  of 
their  own  on  such  matters,  and 
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colonial  usage  in  the  matter  of 
fnen*8  costume  is  not  particularly 
exigeani  at  any  time  or  place. 
Display  in  dress  is  left  more  en- 
tirely to  the  ornamental  sex,  and 
colonial  ladies  drees  both  for 
themselves  and  their  husbands, 
and  eyen  more  than  that.  Incon- 
gruities of  many  kinds  exist  so 
plentifully  in  the  bush  that  no 
peculiarities  in  our  costume  are 
likely  to  excite  much  remark, 
especially  since  most  of  our  neigh- 
bours wUl  be  in  the  same  case  as 
ourselves.  One  man  wears  a 
heavy  pilot-coat  and  a  white  sun- 
helmet,  another  has  a  white  linen 
coat  and  black-cloth  trousers  tucked 
into  his  ankle  jack-boots.  A  third 
man  wears  a  rather  soiled  green- 
satin  necktie,  displayed  without 
any  collar  upon  the  bosom  of  a 
zebra-pattern  shirt.  A  fourth  has 
mounted  a  brigand-like,  coarse 
straw  hat,  which  contrasts  with 
his  coat  of  clerical  cut,  the  said 
coat  unhappily  being  patched  with 
blue  f  annel  here  and  there.  Then 
there  is  a  coat  of  yellow  canvas, 
made  from  the  native  flax-libre, 
and  which  garment  has  been  such 
a  bone  of  contention  as  nearly  to 
lead  to  bloodshed  among  the  dis- 
putants for  the  honour  of  wearing 
it.  In  one  thing  only  is  there 
any  uniformity — in  heavy  boots, 
either  of  the  ankle-jack  descrip- 
tion, or  '  water-tights'  and  gaiters ; 
for  the  wet  season  is  hardly  over 
yet,  when  mud  is  the  normal  con- 
dition of  things;  and  if  it  were 
past,  riverside  dwellers  must  go 
well  encased  as  to  their  lower  ex- 
tremities. Kone  of  these  things 
strike  us  as  being  at  all  out  of  the 
way  or  outrS,  we  are  too  used  to 
them  j  nor  do  our  eccentric  ward- 
robes appear  so  unique  upon  a 
set  of  long-bearded  sunburnt 
bushmen.  But  some  of  us  have 
strolled  along  Pall  Mall  and  Bond- 
street,  and  may  do  so  again,  got 
up    as    English    fashion    thinks 


proper  for  a  gentleman.  How- 
ever, we  are  content  to  let  the 
beauties  of  masculine  attire  be 
centralised  and  focussed,  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  person  of  Dandy 
Jsek,  who,  as  usual  with  himi 
manages  to  come  out  in  the  fullest 
efflorescence  of  bush  foppery.  He 
alone  is  clean-shaven,  all  but  a 
prodigious  black  moustache;  while 
a  Panama  hat  with  floating  blue 
ribbon,  an  elaborately  worked 
gray-flannel  shirt,  white-jean  coat 
and  trousers,  silk  sash,  and  long 
boots  that  have  actually  an  ap- 
pearance of  shapeliness,  make  up 
a  costume  that  is  characteristic  of 
only  one  man  in  the  Kaipara,  and 
that  one  is  Dandy  Jack. 

The  time  for  starting  has  come, 
and  the  reader  will  doubtless  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  a  general  mounting 
of  horses  and  departure  of  the 
cavalcade.  Not  a  bit  of  it  Here 
in  the  Kaipara  our  roads  are 
watery  ones,  and  we  seldom  think 
of  using  any  other.  Although  we 
are  accustomed  to  talk  of  our 
'roads'  through  the  bush  as 
though  they  were  macadamised 
highways,  yet  they  are  somewhat 
in  the  rough,  for  all  that  Most 
of  the  land  is  of  low  hilly  cha- 
racter, and  is  covered  with  bush — 
either  primeval  forest  or  a  younger 
growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  de- 
nominated '  scrub,'  and  which  is 
about  as  penetrable  as  a  quick- 
set hedge.  The  roads  are  narrow 
tracks  winding  along  the  tops  of 
the  ranges,  and  made  capable  with 
the  axe  of  permitting  the  passage 
of  a  horse  or  bullock.  These 
paths  are  generally  circuitous, 
following  the  irregularities  of  the 
ground,  and  it  takes  an  expe- 
rienced bushman  to  keep  from 
losing  them.  One  such  track 
connects  us  with  the  Otamatea, 
and  by  it  such  horses  as  are 
destined  to  run  in  the  races  have 
been  sent  forward  a  day  in  ad- 
vance to  the  Otamatea  township. 
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which  is  some  sixteen  or  eighteen 
miles  off.  We  ourselves  go  down 
to  the  heach,  and  shove  into 
the  water  the  lai^st  of  several 
flat-bottomed  boats  that  are  lying 
npon  the  mud  among  the  man- 
groves. Then  we  embark,  punt 
down  a  little  creek  until  we  are 
clear  of  the  mangroyes,  and  thus 
swing  out  into  the  full  tide  of  the 
PahL 

Morning  is  usually  the  most 
beautiful  time  of  day  in  New 
Zealand.  The  air  then  is  fresh 
and  clear,  while  generally  there  is 
no  wind  stirring  until  later  in  the 
day.  All  the  varied  scenery  of 
the  bash  is  viewed  under  its  most 
enchanting  aspects  just  after  day- 
break; Nature  then  seems  to  wear 
a  more  wonderfully  enticing  garb 
than  under  the  glaring  skies  of 
noon,  or  the  fierce  winds  that  so 
often  blow  with  evening.  For- 
tunately our  race-day  is  a  per- 
fectly fine  one,  and,  practical 
matter-of-fact  colonials  as  we  are, 
we  feel  the  influence  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
beauties  around  us. 

As  we  get  out  into  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  river,  we  catch  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  our  fann. 
There  is  the  shanty  as  a  central 
feature,  brown  and  of  rude  out- 
line, with  one  or  two  slighter 
buildings  of  still  more  uncouth 
appearance  that  serve  as  milking- 
sheds  and  for  suchlike  purposes, 
and  from  which  is  now  borne  to 
us  indistinctly  the  melancholy 
howling  of  our  dogs,  who  are  left 
shut  up  there  for  the  day.  Bound 
about  the  shanty  stretch  our  pad- 
docks and  clearings ;  not  trim  and 
neat,  like  English  meadows,  but 
ground  in  its  pristine  unlevel  con- 
dition, with  charred  tree-stumps 
standing  thickly  up  among  the 
grass,  where  sheep  and  cattle, 
horses,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  feed- 
ing, and  with  substantial  but 
uncouth-looking  stake-fences  zig- 


zagging up  and  down  the  acclivi- 
ties. And  down  in  a  little  hol- 
low to  the  right  lies  a  small  allu- 
vial flat)  where  the  waving  tops 
of  maize  just  indicate  to  us  in 
the  boat  the  site  of  our  first  few 
acres  of  plough-land.  Close  above 
it  is  a  bank  that  we  call  the 
garden,  where  potatoes  and  eab- 
bages  grow  luxuriantly  upon  the 
site  of  an  old  Maori  village, 
covered  over  just  at  present  with 
showering  white  petals  from  a 
small  wilderness  of  young  peach- 
trees,  apricots,  apples,  lemons, 
and  a  score  of  different  fruit-trees. 
Behind  all  this,  and  sunounding 
the  farm  on  the  three  sides  not 
open  to  the  river,  are  steep  ranges 
covered  entirely  with  their  original 
mantle  of  evergreen  woods.  Ac- 
customed as  we  are  to  the  scene 
where  our  daily  life  has  passed  for 
several  years,  the  whole  of  its 
nigged  beauty  strikes  us  this 
morning  with  a  new  force.  Per- 
haps the  excitement  of  an  unusual 
holiday  makes  us  more  open  to 
impression,  while  the  still  quiet 
of  the  morning  air  and  the  frag- 
rance of  the  awakening  woods  no 
doubt  add  their  influences.  Even 
Dandy  Jack,  who  lies  lazily 
smoking  in  the  stem,  feels  moved 
to  say, 

*  Really,  boys,  we  ought  to  get 
a  painter  or  photographer  up  here, 
to  let  people  at  home  know  what 
a  jolly  fine  place  it  is.' 

The  boat  glides  smoothly  on- 
wards, impelled  by  four  pairs  of 
oars;  and  as  the  whole  of  our 
journey,  some  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen miles,  lies  through  pictur- 
esque scenery,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  try  and  describe  some 
of  its  features.  The  Fahi  is 
about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  soon 
after  leaving  our  farm  it  joins 
another  firth  called  the  Arapaoa, 
which  here  is  about  three  miles 
wide.  Above,  the  Arapaoa  divides 
into  the  Paparoa  and  the  Matakohe, 
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upon  Trhich  are  townships  and 
Tarious  locations.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Pahi,  and  at  its 
point  of  janction  with  the  Aia- 
paoa,  is  our  township.  This  oc- 
cupies the  flat  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  hluff,  which  is  all  parcelled 
out  into  '  town-lots/  though  still 
covered  with  its  original  hush. 
The  young  town  of  Te  Pahi  is,  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
composed  of  half  a  dozen  houses, 
comfortahle  wooden  huildings, 
with  verandahs  .  and  neat  well- 
stocked  gardens  round  them.  Two 
of  them  have  stores  attached,  and 
one  is  the  post-office.  Close  to 
the  white- pebhly  beach  is  a  long 
shed,  where  an  enterprising  mem- 
ber of  the  community  carries  on 
a  general  joinery,  boat-building, 
and  blacksmithing  business.  Fur- 
ther along  the  beach,  in  a  little 
cove  of  the  river,  stands  the  grand 
central  feature  of  the  township,  a 
feature  of  which  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  as  proud  as  a  hen 
with  one  chick — the  town-hall. 
It  is  a  good-sized  long  structure, 
plainly  built  of  wood,  standing  in 
a  little  clearing  surrounded  by 
thick  scrub.  It  is  used  as  a 
chapel,  court  -  house,  assembly- 
room,  and  ballroom;  and,  being 
still  somewhat  of  a  novelty,  is 
looked  upon  with  admiration  and 
delight  by  every  one. 

As  we  pass  by  the  township 
this  morning  we  notice  several 
boats  drawn  up  upon  the  beach, 
and  we  exchange  friendly  shouts 
with  sundry  people  who  are  bust- 
ling about.  We  feel  satisfied  at 
having  got  the  sta^t  of  them, 
though  they  will  shortly  be  after 
us,  and  make  every  effort  to  over- 
take us.  Then  we  get  a  view  up 
the  far-stretching  Matakohe,  and 
a  long  way  off  descry  one  or  two 
boats  upon  the  water.  Such  is 
the  ordinary  loneliness  of  these 
waters,  that  we  begin  to  feel  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  the 


whole  life  of  the  district  is  aroused, 
and  is  pouring  forth  to  the  races ; 
and  so  it  is,  in  fact.  Now  the 
Arapaoa  brings  us  in  view  of '  Te 
Tapu  Ba,'  hereafter,  perhaps,  to 
be  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Eaipanu 
It  is  an  exquisite  bit  of  scenery, 
this  '  sacred  soil,'  and  ought  to  be 
immortalised  on  canvas.  A  deep 
bay  edges  back  from  the  river, 
shut  in  by  towering  bluffs  on 
either  side.  Bordering  the  bay 
is  a  belt  of  glittering  white  shingle, 
and  close  upon  it  is  the  mingled 
green  of  fern  and  forest.  So  rich 
is  the  bit  of  soil,  so  sheltered  its 
situation,  that  all  the  vegetation 
of  the  country  is  growing  within 
it  with  increased  luxuriance.  The 
colouring  is  brighter  than  it  often 
is  in  the  bush,  and  there  is  a 
more  extensive  mingling  of  dif- 
ferent trees  and  shrubs,  a  more 
picturesque  grouping  of  forms  and 
tints.  There  are  the  soft  feathery 
fern-trees,  the  erect  Uancewoods' 
with  their  hair-like  tufts,  the  curi- 
ous fronded  nikau  palms,  the 
familiar  cabbage-trees,  red  birch 
and  white  ti-tree,  kauri  pine, 
totara,  rimu,  and  rata,  and  half 
the  long  catalogue  of  our  botany 
besides.  And  in  their  severtd 
seasons  the  blossoms  of  the  flower- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  and  creepers 
bloom  more  brightly  here  than 
elsewhere,  loading  the  trees  with 
scarlet  cups,  or  crimson  tassels, 
with  golden  bells  and  flesh-pink 
clusters,  or  showering  down  huge 
masses  of  star-like  clematis.  Ter- 
race above  terrace,  receding  from 
the  water^s  edge,  the  encircling 
lines  of  bush  rise  upwards  and 
away,  until  at  last  the  topmost 
terrace  crowns  the  wide  sweeping 
range.  Far  back  and  central  is 
an  abrupt  opening  in  the  amphi- 
theatre formed  by  aravine;  through 
this  the  rising  sun  is  just  coming 
into  view,  half  hidden  as  yet  be- 
hind the  cone-like  crest  of  Mount 
Marahemo  in  the  distance.     We 
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lie  on  our  oais  for  a  moment,  to 
gaze  on  the  scene,  and  to  listen 
for  the  notes  of  the  bell-bird, 
which  siDgs  here  at  daybreak 
sometimes.  The  place  is  well 
known  to  us,  and  coveted  by 
many  who  would  like  to  be 
owners  of  so  choice  a  piece  of 
land.  But  the  Maoris,  to-  whom 
it  belongs,  will  not  be  tempted  to 
sell  it  for  any  price  that  can  be 
offered  :  they  hold  it  sacred,  tapu 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  the 
mere  intrusion  of  any  of  us  with- 
in the  area  of  the  little  bay  would 
almost  be  deemed  a  castts  belli  if 
it  came  to  Maori  knowledge; 
which  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
do,  though,  for  superstitious  fear 
makes  them  give  the  place  a  wide 
berth.  The  story  connected  with 
Te  Tapu  Ea  is  known  to  us,  of 
course;  but  as  we  have  one  or 
two  men  from  a  distance  in  the 
boat,  who  are  strangers  to  the 
district,  Old  Colonial  relates  the 
tale  for  their  benefit,  and  I  give 
it  iu  his  words  for  the  reader's : 

*You  remember,'  says  our 
'boss,'  'that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  Hongi,  the  head  chief 
of  the  jS^gapuhi,  went  to  England 
in  one  of  the  missionary  ships, 
and  was  presented  to  King  George. 
Well,  he  was  an  astute  old  villain, 
was  Hongi,  and  it  appears  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  him- 
self king  of  all  New  Zealand.  So, 
when  he  got  back  to  Sydney,  he 
turned  the  numerous  presents  he 
had  received  in  Europe  into  guns 
and  powder  and  ball.  Then  he 
chartered  a  small  trading-vessel 
with  the  promise  of  a  return  cargo 
of  flax  and  pigs,  loaded  her  up 
with  his  guns,  and  sailed  joyfully 
back  to  New  Zealand.  I  believe 
the  only  European  present  he 
kept  was  a  suit  of  armour  that 
Ejng  George  had  given  him. 
Some  part  of  this  is  stiU  preserved 
by  the  tribe  up  Bay  of  Islands  way. 


'When  this  lamb,  &esh  from 
the  fold  of  Exeter  Hall,  got  back 
into  his  own  country,  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  arm  and  drill  the 
picked  fighting-men  of  the  Nga- 
puhi,  and  then  he  set  off  on  a 
grand  maraud  all  through  the 
island.  They  say  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  remaining  few  years 
of  his  life,  Hongi  and  his  army 
annihilated  several  small  tribes, 
took  pahs,  destroyed  kaingas,  de- 
vastated cultivations,  and  slaugh- 
tered thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  But  he  stack  by 
the  missionaries  and  was  always 
friends  with  them.  There's  some 
of  the  missionary  people  yet  living 
up  in  the  Bay,  who  talk  about  one 
cannibal  feast  that  Hongi  held — 
one  feast  in  particular  out  of  many 
— ^when  he  and  his  tribe  sat  down 
and  dined  off  six  hundred  of  their 
prisoners  at  a  single  meal. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  you've  heard 
all  about  that  before ;  only  when 
I  get  talking  about  this  Maori 
Napoleon,  as  some  people  call 
him,  I  hardly  know  where  to  pull 
up.  You  see  that  hill-top  just 
showing  over  the  range  behind 
there;  that's  Marahemo,  and  it 
lies  about  three  miles  from  the 
beach  back  from  our  run.  On 
the  top  of  Marahemo  there  was 
the  chief  pah  of  our  Maoris,  the 
Ngatewhatua,  who  belong  all 
round  here.  They  seem  to  have 
been  pretty  numerous  in  this  dis- 
trict fifty  years  ago  ;  all  this  light 
bush  was  their  cultivations,  and 
we  find  unmistakable  traces  of 
their  villages  on  every  bluff  and 
in  every  gully.  At  any  rate, 
Marahemo  Pa  was  a  tremendously 
strong  place,  as  it's  easy  to  see 
still;  for  the  old  earthworks  are 
there  yet,  though  all  overgrown 
with  trees,  and  the  shell- heaps 
and  middens  are  so  large  that  I 
suppose  the  place  was  pretty 
thickly  garrisoned  as  a  rule.  Of 
course  Hongi  made  war  upon  the 
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Ngatewhatua;  and  thoagli  tbey 
fought  him  and  his  invading 
troops  with  all  the  coiirag<d  of  the 
most  determined  patriots,  yet  they 
had  no  firearms,  and  what  could 
mere  and  patu  do  against  powder 
and  hain  So  the  Ngapuhi  in- 
vaders marched  steadily  south- 
wards, driving  the  brave  and 
desperate,  but  helpless,  warriors 
of  the  Ngatewhatua  before  them. 
At  last  they  got  down  here  to  the 
banks  of  the  Pahi  and  the  Ara- 
paoa,  and  here  our  brave  tribe 
made  their  last  stand  upon  their 
very  hearthstones,  so  to  speak. 
They  took  refuge  in  the  hitherto 
unconquered  pa  on  MarahemOi 
while  this  bay  here,  Te  Tapu  Ea, 
was  in  their  rear,  and  their  canoes 
were  drawn  up  upon  the  beach 
yonder.  Then  Hongi  and  his 
ruthless  army  swept  out  of  the 
woods  and  rushed  upon  Mara- 
hemo.  *They  surrounded  it  on  all 
sides ;  and  on  the  third  day,  keep- 
ing up  a  hot  fire  of  musketry  into 
the  devoted  pa,  a  chosen  band, 
headed  by  Hongi  himself,  attacked 
the  stronghold  by  storm.  It  was 
early  morning — just  such  a  morn- 
ing as  this,  perhaps — when  the 
storming  party  delivered  their 
assault.  The  Kgatewhatua  were 
probably  disheartened  by  defeat 
and  losses;  but  they  were  des- 
perate, too,  and  no  doubt  they 
fought  like  tigers.  However, 
Hongi's  troops  made  good  their 
entrance  within  the  fortifications, 
and  it  was  all  up  with  the  de- 
fenders. The  now  thoroughly 
routed  Ngatewhatua  rushed  out 
of  their  pa,  and  took  flight  They 
broke  through  the  cordon  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  major  part  of 
them  made  for  this  bay,  where 
all  the  canoes  were.  But  the  in- 
vaders had  been  before  them,  and 
had  either  carried  off  or  destroyed 
«dl  the  boats.  Then  the  miserable 
^gatewhatua,  hotly  pursued  as 
they    Mrere    by    their   victorious 


foes,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
die  as  gamely  as  they  could. 
Some  few  managed  to  escape  over 
the  bluff  there,  our  old  friend 
Tama-te-Whiti  among  the  num- 
ber. He  lay  concealed  in  the 
fork  of  a  tree,  being  a  young  fel- 
low then,  and  saw  all  that  took 
place.  It  is  from  what  I  have 
often  heard  him  relate  that  I  am 
now  able  to  spin  the  yam.  The 
Ngatewhatua  turned  upon  their 
pursuers  with  all  the  fury  of 
savages,  knowing  there  was  no  es- 
cape for  them.  They  were  led 
by  Tuwhare,  the  head  chief  of  Uie 
tribe ;  he  was  Tama's  grandancle, 
and  was  an  old  white-haired 
warrior  of  great  renown.  In  his 
capacity  of  tohunga  or  high-priest 
of  the  tribe,  he  had  carried  off 
with  him  from  the  pa  a  certain 
sacred  heitiki  pounamu  or  green- 
stone image — Uie  palladium  of  the 
Ngatewhatua  —  and  this,  when 
brought  to  bay,  he  placed  in  the 
branches  of  a  tree  for  safety. 
Then  with  mere  in  hand  and 
war-cry  ringing  through  the  woods, 
brave  old  Tuwhare  and  the  rem- 
nant of  his  men  hurled  themselves 
against  their  foes.  The  last  grim 
struggle  was  soon  over,  and,  over- 
powered by  numbers  and  by 
superiority  of  weapons,  the  hist 
of  the  Ngatewhatua  were  slain, 
and  beside  their  bodies  many  a 
corpse  of  the  victor  tribe  showed 
they  had  died  as  warriors  should. 
'  Well,  the  man  who  had  shot 
down  old  Tuwhare  seized  upon 
his  prize  and  cut  off  the  head  in 
triumph.  He  hid  it  in  the  nearest 
tree  and  rushed  off  to  summon 
Hongi,  who  would  seem  to  have 
been  fighting  in  another  direction. 
Now  Hongi  was  brave  as  man 
could  be.  He  feared  no  living 
creature;  but  he  was  intensely 
superstitious,  and  held  all  the 
Maori  gods  and  devils  in  the  very 
highest  respect,  as  did,  indeed, 
all  Maoris  then.     So  Hongi  and 
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all  Ids  piincipal  warriors  were  led 
across  the  field  of  battle  by  the 
lucky  slayer  of  the  Kgatewhatua 
chief^  in  order  to  insult  and  taunt 
Tawhare's  head,  as  their  custom 
was.  When  they  were  all  assem- 
bled round  the  tree,  with  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  piled  all  about 
— there !  that's  the  place,  to  the 
left  yonder,  where  you  see  the 
elmop  of  koraka  -  trees !  —  the 
branches  were  drawn  aside  to  ex- 
pose to  view  Tuwhare's  head. 
There  it  was,  sure  enough,  just 
where  the  conqueror  had  put  it ; 
but,  0,  horror  of  horrors !  right 
aboYe  it,  stuck  into  a  cleft  of  the 
tree,  with  all  its  hideous  flutter- 
ing adornments  of  feathers  and 
flax  tassels  and  sheUs  and  red 
ocbre,  was  the  horrible,  grotesque, 
and  grinning  idol,  that  by  some 
strange  chance  Tuwhare  had  him- 
self placed  there  a  short  while  pre- 
Tiously.  Of  course  the  dead  roan 
could  not  tell  how  it  had  got 
there,  and  the  Ngapuhi  could  only 
suppose  it  had  appeared  by  super- 
natural means.  Tama  declares 
that  the  mighty  and  terrible 
Hongi  actually  shrieked  and  trem- 
bled when  he  saw  it ;  at  any  rate 
the  whole  body  of  the  yictors 
turned  and  ran  out  of  the  basin 
of  the  bay  as  quickly  as  they 
could,  yelling,  '*  Te  tapu,  te  tapu! 
The  gods  have  taken  to  themselves 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  !" 

'  So  they  left  the  battle-field  just 
as  it  was,  not  daring  to  carry  off 
the  bodiea  and  feast  upon  them 
as  was  the  usual  custom.  A  good 
many  years  after,  when  the  scat- 
tered remnant  of  the  decimated 
tribe  returned  to  their  qriginal 
homes,  some  of  their  priests  ven- 
tured to  enter  this  scene,  with 
much  solemn  ceremony  and  pro- 
pitiatory prayers  and  sacrifices,  to 
buty  such  weapons  and  relics  as 
they  could  find,  privately  and  in 
solsmn  secrecy,  and  among  them 
the  sacred  image  that  had  pre- 


served the  dead  from  insult.  They 
also  perched  some  of  the  bones 
and  things  up  in  the  trees,  where 
I  have  seen  them.  WeVe  most 
of  us  been  into  the  place  to  see 
the  bones ;  but  we  don't,  care  to 
go  there  often,  for  it's  rather  an 
eerie  kind  of  spot ;  and  besides 
that,  Tama's  people  would  be  fear- 
fuUy  angry  if  they  thought  we 
were  trespassing.  It's  a  regular 
charnel-house  in  one  or  two  spots 
underneath  that  beautiful  bit  of 
bush ;  or,  as  Jack  there  prefers  to 
call  it  sometimes,  *'  Nature's  mau- 
soleum of  the  departed  Ngatewha* 
tua  chivalry."  We  mostly  call 
the  place  Te  Tapu  Ea ;  but  among 
the  native  names  for  it  is  one  that 
signifies  "  The  place  of  the  brave 
dead  protected  of  Heaven." 

*  That's  the  tale  of  our  show- 
place  ;  and  now,  boys,  pull  away, 
for  goodness'  sake  !  Here  are  the 
Matakohe  boats  close  upon  us !' 


PART  II. 

Onoe  more  we  are  on  our  way 
to  the  races,,  and  the  romance  of 
Maori  history  is  left  behind  us 
with  the  little  bay,  as  our  boat 
rushes  on  through  the  sunlit 
water.  A  loud  '  coo-ee'  from  the 
river  behind  shows  us  that  the 
men  of  Matakohe  mean  to  pass 
us  if  they  can;  and  the  long- 
drawn  bush-cry  is  echoed  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  two 
miles  away,  where  we  can  see  the 
homestead  of  certain  friends  of 
ours,  whose  boat  is  now  creeping 
out  from  the  shore  through  a 
thicket  of  mangroves,  scaring  up 
flocks  of  gray  snipe,  and  startling 
the  bright-plumaged  kingfishers 
among  the  mangrove-bush,  and 
the  clerical -looking  shags  upon 
the  oyster-beds.  But  we  give 
way  with  a  will ;  and,  borne  upon 
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the  current  of  the  ebbing  tide,  we 
lengthen  the  distance  between  us 
and  our  pursuers.  The  white 
dwelling-house  on  the  opposite 
shore,  with  its  windows  flashing 
back  the  sunshine,  passes  out  of 
sight;  and  as  a  projecting  head- 
lajQd  hides  the  boats  behind  from 
our  view,  we  seem  again  to  be 
alone  with  Nature,  and  separated 
from  all  evidence  of  other  society. 
A  slight  favouring  breeze  now 
springing  up,  we  are  enabled  to 
ship  a  mast  and  sail  and  cease 
from  rowing.  The  river  varies  in 
breadth  fftmi  one  mile  to  three. 
Both  shores  are  broken  and  pic- 
turesque )  but  the  eastern,  which 
we  hug  closest,  has  the  most  to 
show.  For  some  six  or  seven 
miles  we  glide  along  under  high 
banks,  sometimes  cliff  and  rock, 
sometimes  steep  bluffs  covered 
with  shrubbery,  occasionally 
shooting  out  great  piles  of  rock 
into  headlands,  or  broken  by  nar- 
row openings,  down  which  rush 
gurgling  creeks  from  the  bush- 
clothed  gullies  behind.  By  and 
by  the  high  bank  abruptly  ends, 
or  rather  opens  for  a  space  of  a 
quarter-mile  or  so,  permitting  the 
view  of  a  gently-rising  slope. 
Some  two  hundred  acres  of  this 
land  is  open  and  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  grass,  with  clumps 
of  trees  here  and  there,  and  with 
an  irregular  background  of  bush. 
Some  horses,  pigs,  and  cattle  are 
grazing  on  the  grass;  and  there  are 
two  fenced  enclosures  on  the  hill- 
side, where  we  can  descry  maize 
and  kumara  and  pumpkins  grow- 
ing. Close  to  the  water  is  a 
Maori  kainga,  consisting  of  half  a 
dozen  whares  surrounded  by  a 
fence.  These  houses  are  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  height,  constructed 
of  raupo  (swamp-grass)  and  flax- 
leaves  ([)hormium).  They  are 
very  neatly  put  together  in  a  man- 
ner between  thatching  and  basket- 
work.    At  one  end  of  ^achis  a  low 


sliding  door,  through  which  the 
inmates  have  to  creep  on  hands 
and  knees.  The  front  is  decorated 
with  gaily  -  painted  poles  and 
quaintly-carved  woodwork;  and 
the  projecting  roof  forms  a  sort 
of  verandah,  in  which  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Maoris  to  take  their 
meals. 

*  That's  Tama-te-Whiti's  place,' 
says  Dandy  Jack,  in  answer  to  a 
query — *  the  man  Old  Colonial 
was  telling  us  of  just  now;  and 
if  Pm  not  mistaken,  there's  the 
reverend  gentleman  himself !' 

'  Tenakoe  !*  rings  out  from  the 
shore,  as  a  canoe  that  has  been 
lying  off  glides  out  towards  us. 
*  Tenakoe  Tama  !^  is  our  respon- 
sive salutation,  and  we  loose  the 
sail  for  a  minute  to  let  the  Maoris 
paddle  up  to  us.  In  the  canoe  are 
old  Tama,  his  wife,  and  two  other 
Maori  men.  When  they  come 
alongside,  they  shake  hands  all 
round  with  the  grave  courtesy  of 
Spanish  Dons;  and  then  enter 
into  conversation  with  Old  Colo- 
nial and  such  of  us  as  can  speak 
Maori,  devouring  us,  and  especi- 
ally the  strangers,  with  their  eyes 
meanwhile.  Tama  is  doubly  a 
'reverend  gentleman,'  as  Dandy 
Jack  just  now  called  him ;  for  he 
is  first  of  all  as  old  as  the  century, 
at  least,  and  then  he  is  an  or- 
dained deacon  of  the  English 
Church.  He  is  attired  in  black 
broadcloth  of  clerical  cut,  and  his 
fearfully  tattooed  face  looks  at  us 
over  a  white  collar  and  white  tie ; 
while  a  black-felt  wideawake 
covers  the  grizzled  pate  of  this 
last  survivor  of  the  famous  battle 
of  Marahemo.  Mrs.  T.  is  a 
buxom  dame,  much  younger  than 
her  husband,  with  a  smiling  brown 
face ;  and  she  is  dressed  in  a 
much  ornamented  straw  bonnet, 
a  vivid  tartan  shawl,  and  a  cotton 
print  dress.  The  other  twp  men 
are  young  fellows,  attired  much 
like  onrselyea.     All  four  of  these 
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natires  wield  short,  sharp,  spade- 
like paddles,  and  with  them  they 
can  drive  their  narrow  'dug-out' 
canoe  over  the  water  at  a  speed 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  our 
boat  to  try  and  equal. 

But  there,  is  no  time  to  stop 
and  swap  news,  it  is  imperative- 
ly necessary  to  get  on  our  way  ; 
for  we  must  not  let  any  of  the 
boats  behind  catch  us  up.  Why 
we  are  so '  anxious  to  get  first  in 
does  not  too  readily  appear;  in 
point  of  fact,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  for  it;  only  we  settlers  have 
imbibed  fjom  the  Maoris  a  sort 
of  habitual  feeling  of  emulousness, 
that  impels  us  at  all  times  and 
places  to  try  and  be  beforehand 
with  our  neighbours.  Perhaps, 
too,  this  may  be  one  of  the  effects 
that  are  born  with  colonialism ; 
for  it  is  evidenced  in  all  our  pur- 
suits, grave  and  gay.  And  even 
when  on  the  river,  or  when  rid- 
ing in  the  bush,  a  race  seems 
natural  and  inevitable  if  two  par- 
ties come  together.  So  away  we 
go  again  down  the  river,  with 
Tama's  canoe  keeping  easily  ahead 
of  us.  The  rest  of  our  journey  is 
unmarked  by  any  special  incident. 
The  shores  we  pass  along  are  of 
wild  and  solitary  beauty,  and 
widen  somewhat  here  and  there. 
"We  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Wai- 
pukerau  creek,  down  which  many 
a  huge  *  stick'  of  kauri  and  puriri 
is  floated  from  the  forest  behind 
on  its  way  to  some  distant  saw- 
mill. Far  away,  in  a  north- west- 
erly direction,  a  hill-range,  con- 
spicuous by  its  height,  closes  in 
the  horizon.  It  is  the  boundary 
of  an  extensive  c&ttle-run,  leased 
by  certain  settlers  from  the  Maoris ; 
and  away  beyond  it  flow  the 
Wairoa  and  the  Kaihu  through 
the  finest  tract  of  kauri-bush  in 
the  country.  At  another  part  of 
the  river  we  catch  sight  of  a  new 
kind  of  vegetation — new  to  the 
country,  that  is ;  a  sort  of  vege- 


table invader,  in  fact.  This  is  a 
piece  of  thistle-bush,  a  dense  com- 
pact forest  of  Scotch  thistles, 
standing  ten  to  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  extending  over  some 
hundreds  of  acres.  Some  too  en- 
thusiastic Scot  is  to  blame  for 
having  introduced  the  symbol  of 
his  country  here ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, it  has  taken  root  and 
flourished  with  a  vengeance. 
Every  year  the  thistles  seize  more 
and  more  land,  killing  everything 
else  before  them,  and  forming  a 
grove  that  is  impenetrable  for  man 
or  beast.  Settlers  a^  first  were 
terrified  at  the  advance  of  the 
thorny  enemy,  striding  across 
country  like  a  conquering  army ; 
but  of  late  their  fears  have  been 
quieted.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  standing  thistles  can  be 
effectually  burnt  off  during  the 
dry  season  ;  while  it  has  also  been 
proved  that  they  leave  their 
ground  after  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  release  soil  which  their  pre- 
sence seems  to  have  wonderfully 
improved.  So  it  is  a  moot  point 
whether  they  are  really  a  corse  or 
a  blessing  to  the  country. 

At  length  the  shore  on  our  left 
trends  up  into  a  bold  high  bluff, 
standing  far  out  into  the  stream, 
and  marking  the  spot  where  the 
waters  of  the  Arapaoa  and  the  Ota- 
matea  meet.  As  we  battle  round 
it  against  conflicting  eddies  of 
wind  and  tide,  through  which 
Tama's  canoe  seems  to  glide  with- 
out an  effort,  we  are  hailed  by 
another  boat  that  is  coming  up 
stream,  and  that  proves  to  be  in 
the  van  of  a  contingent  from 
another  river,  the  Oruawharo. 
And  then  comes  a  last  fierce 
struggle  for  precedence  ere  we 
reach  the  place  of  debarkation. 

The  Otamatea  township,  where 
we  now  are,  has  not  so  much  to 
show  as  our  township  on  the  Pahi. 
In  point  of  fact,  one  establishment 
comprises  the  whole  of  it  at  pre- 
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sent.  At  the  head  of  a  deep  bend 
in  the  river,  behind  the  high  bluff 
JQst  mentioned,  and  a  little  way 
above  the  beach,  stands  a  rather 
nmbling  building,  which  is  at 
once  a  homestead,  an  hotel,  and  a 
store.  Kound  about  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  grass  and  open  land, 
with  pieces  of  light  bush  here  and 
there.  Upon  this  river,  though 
not  yisible  from  the  township, 
are  two  or  three  settlers'  places ; 
and  some  miles  further  up  is  the 
native  town  of  Tanoa,  where  the 
central  community  of  the  Ngate- 
whatua  live  under  the  authority 
of  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe.  At 
Tanoa  a  Wesleyan  mission  has 
been  established  for  some  sixteen 
years  past,  and  a  minister  and 
schoolmaster  of  that  persuasion 
are  resident  there.  They  have 
already  produced  quite  a  Euro- 
peanised  state  of  things  among 
the  Tanoa  Maoris,  and  the  rising 
generation  will  be  better  educated 
by  far  than  the  youth  of  a  rural 
village  in  England.  Up  the  high 
bank  that  rises  behind  the  town- 
ship winds  a  rough  track  that 
leads  across  the  ranges  to  the 
laeeoourse,  which  is  about  two 
miles  off.  Down  this  road  one  or 
two  horsemen  come  galloping  as 
we  are  landing  on  the  beach,  one 
of  them  proving  to  be  Dandy 
Jack's  lieutenant,  who  is  known 
to  us  as  '  Yankee  Bill.'  He  has 
been  on  the  look-out  for  Jack's 
aniyal,  and  has  a  spare  horse 
ready  for  that  worthy,  who  now, 
disdaining  several  invitations  to 
'  liquor  up'  at  the  hotel,  and  with 
mind  intent  on  his  stud,  quickly 
lides  off  with  his  associate.  We 
are  almost  the  first  arrivals  at  the 
township,  though  a  good  many 
people  will  reach  the  racecourse 
without  touching  here,  they  being 
mostly  such  neighbouring  resi- 
dents as  have  ridden  overland. 
We  make  for  the  house  at  once, 
in  spite  of  a  grave  protest  from 


Tama,  who  views  drinking  as  al- 
together a  bad  thing.    His  coin- 
panions,  I  fancy,  would  like  to 
join  us,  but  are  afraid  of  their 
leader's  wrath ;  so  each  taking  a 
large  water-melon  under  his  arm, 
they  trudge  off  to  the  course.    In 
the  house  we  find  only  a  small 
boy  left  in  charge,  the  proprietor 
and  the  rest  of  his  family  having 
gone  up  to  the  course,  where  he 
has    erected    a   refreshment-tent 
We  supply  ourselves  with  *  drinks/ 
such  as  the  place  affords,  alcohol 
in   any  shape  or  form  being  a 
luxury  we  seldom  get  a  chance  of 
tasting.    There  is  rum,  and  there 
are  '  square  gin,'  peach-cider,  and 
sugar-beer ;  there  are  also  Austra- 
lian wines  and  a  specimen  of  New 
Zealand  wine,  an  article  as  yet 
not  made  in  any  quantity.    Aiso 
there  is  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  solids,   such  as   biscuits  and 
cheese,  cold  pork  and  sardines, 
cakes  and  jams,  set   out  for  all 
comers  to  pick  at.     We  wander 
about  the  house,  or  sit  on   the 
verandah  looking  at  the  magnifi- 
cent view  up  the  Otamatea  river, 
and  watching  the  arrival  of  other 
parties.    Very  soon  the  boats  that 
have  been  in  chase  of  us  all  the 
morning  come  in,  and  there  are 
boisterous  greetings  on  every  side. 
Settlers'  boats  and  Maoris'  canoes 
continue  to  arrive  for  the  next 
hour  or  two,  until  at  length  the 
beach  is  pretty  well  lined  with 
the  boats   drawn    up    upon    it 
About  one  boat  out  of  three  wiU 
contain  one  or  two  of  the  gentle 
sex,  and  an  immense  anxiety  pre- 
vails to  get  a  look  at  the  ladies. 
The  greater  pdrt  of  us  live  in 
bachelorhood,  and  apart  from  the 
softening  and  gracious  influence 
of  the  other  sexj  consequently, 
while  we  crowd  down  to  the  beach 
to  welcome  the  landing  of  such 
ladies  as  we  know — and  every 
one  knows  every  one  in  the  bush 
— ^there  is  a  good  deal  of  shyness 
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and  baakftilness  manifested  on  onr 
part,  for  long  disuse  nas  made 
gentle  ways  seem  altogether  un- 
wonted. However,  each  lady 
thoroughly  understands  her  posi- 
tion, and,  surrounded  by  a  dozen 
courtiers  and  probably  a  tail  of 
gaping  Maoris,  she  spreads  all 
sail — parasol  and  skirts — and  com- 
mences an  ascent  to  the  course. 
Things  rapidly  begin  to  get  live- 
lier, and  when  a  steam-launch 
from  Helensville  puffs  stertorously 
into  view,  and  a  saiUng-cutter 
from  Tokatoka  glides  round  the 
bluff,  bringing  each  a  goodly  cargo 
of  passengers,  we  feel  that  this 
year's  races  are  going  to  be  a  great 
success  so  far  as  extensive  pa- 
tronage can  make  them  so. 

The  sun  has  now  got  well  over- 
head, and  we  feel  that  it  is  high 
time  to  be  getting  up  to  the 
course,  as  the  first  race  will  shortly 
be  decided.  So.  gradually  the 
parties  that  have  been  chatting 
and  liquoring  in  and  about  the 
hotel  straggle  off  up  the  hill.  The 
path  is  a  winding  track  leading 
upwards  £rom  the  beach  through 
the  grassed  land  belonging  to  the 
farm,  by  and  by  wandering  up 
and  down  among  broken  ranges 
covered  mostly  with  fern,  but 
here  and  there  with  patches  of 
bush.  It  is  an  excellent  road 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  bush, 
having  been  ploughed  out  by 
bullock  -  drays  and  timber-sleds; 
but  £  am  afraid  in  macadamised 
England  it  would  be  deemed  any- 
thing but  a  perfect  one.  Some- 
where about  a  mile  from  the  river 
the  track  crosses  a  little  gully, 
where  there  are  a  couple  of  log- 
huts,  and  a  great  profusion  of 
tree-stumps,  chips,  heaps  of  split 
timber,  and  all  the  evidences  of  a 
rail-splitter's  location.  An  .  im- 
provised shed  of  green  boughs  and 
fiax  has  been  erected  here,  and 
within  it  the  racehorses  have  been 
stabled;   while  sundry  of   their 
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owners  have  camped  near,  both 
the  hotel  on  the  beach  and  the 
log-huts  close    by   having   over- 
flowed with  guests  on  the  previous 
night     Passing  beyond  the  gully, 
we  ascend  the  further  side,  and 
shortly  emerge  on  a  broad  and 
tolerably  level  plateau,  and  are 
now  upon  the  course.     The  centre 
of  the  plateau  rises  slightly  above 
the  general  level,  and  round  it 
the  race-track  has  been  laid.     The 
track   is   between  one  and  two 
chains    in  width;     it  has  been 
levelled  with  spade  and  pickaxe, 
plough  and  harrow,  and  grassed. 
Its  shape  is  not  a  good  one,  being 
oval  to  suit  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  having  rather  sharp 
turns    at  either  end;    its  total 
length  is  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile.     Such  as  it  is,  the  course 
is  a  feature  of  the  district ;    it 
represents  a  considerable  amount 
of  patient  toil,  and  toil  that,  being 
unremunerative     in     itself,    has 
necessarily  been  undertaken  al- 
most entirely  in  the  interests  of 
*  sport.'     Outside  the  course  the 
plateau   slopes  gradually  down- 
ward, the  hillside  being   chiefly 
covered  with  fern  and  grass  and 
small  shrubs,  among  which  are 
tethered  a  number  of  horses  that 
have  carried  visitors  to  the  meet 
this  morning.     Within  the  course 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  forms  a  sort 
of  natural  grand  stand,  from  which 
all  parts  of  the  course  can  be 
viewed.     From   the  same  point, 
too,  a  pleasing  panorama  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  disclosed. 
Beyond  the  gullies  into  which  the 
racecourse  slopes  down  rise  other 
ranges,   some  bare,  and  covered 
with  fern,  looking  like  Scottish 
moorlands ;   others   clothed  with 
the  rich  and  varied  foliage  of  path- 
less woods.     The  hilltops  beyond 
are  of  sundiy  differing  forms  and 
heights,  allowing  here  and  there 
through  the  gap  of  some  ravine  a 
glimpse  of  river  or  creek.     Exten- 
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sive  as  the  view  from  this  point 
is,  however,  it  contains  no  sign  of 
farm  or  coltivated  land  or  dwell- 
ing of  man,  if  we  except  the  log- 
huts  down  in  the  gully,  with  the 
rough  clearing  round  them,  and 
the  path  that  brought  us  here 
winding  off  oyer  the  ranges.  All 
around,  far  and  wide,  is  as  wild  as 
Nature  made  it ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness  our  racecourse 
seems  pitched  down  as  though  by 
accident.  The  central  area  is  a 
lively  scene  to-day,  and  presents 
no  little  incongruity  with  its  wild 
surroundings.  The  grand  stand, 
as  I  have  said,  is  simply  a  natural 
elevation  of  the  ground,  capacious 
enough  to  afford  standing-room 
for  more  than  the  two  or  three 
hundred  people  who  have  assem- 
bled. At  one  side  of  this  crest  of 
the  hill  is  a  large  open  booth  of 
canvas,  within  which  is  a  counter 
.where  various  kinds  of  refresh- 
ment, almost  exclusively  of  a 
liquid  character,  are  dispensed  by 
the  smiling  and  happy  proprietor 
of  the  one  establishment  of  the 
Otamatea  township.  Near  this 
booth  is  a  tent  for  the  ladies,  and 
scattered  about  are  one  or  two 
other  hasty  erections  of  canvas, 
flax,  and  palm-leaves,  put  up  by 
prudent  parties  whose  members 
are  averse  from  picnicking  in  the 
hot  sun.  The  course  itself  is 
marked  out  with  little  flags,  a 
larger  one  representing  the  start- 
ing and  winning  post  Not  far 
from  this,  again,  is  the  weighing- 
machine,  under  a  slight  shed  of 
green  flax,  a  screened-off  portion  of 
which  is  "also  used  as  a  dressing- 
room  by  the  jockeys.  There  are 
three  gentlemen  who  ofliciate  as 
judges  and  also  as  stewards  of  the 
course.  Two  of  these  are  old  and 
influential  settlers  in  the  district, 
while  the  third  is  the  head  chief 
of  the  Ngatewhatua.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  real  head-centre 
of  the  situation  is  no  other  than 


Dandy  j'ack.     He  is  the  umpire 
appealed  to  in  every  difficulty ;  he 
superintends  everything,  and  from 
his  decision  there  is  no  appeaL  It 
is  to  Jack  that  the  judges  look  for 
assistance  in  their  labours, — ^nay, 
they  seem  as  though  taldng  in- 
structions  from  him  at  every  turn ; 
and  he  it  is  who  presides  at  the 
weighing,  assists  in  the  saddUng, 
and  arranges   the  handicapping. 
Jack  is  '  all  there,'  as  somebody 
remarks ;  he  is  ready  to  make  and 
take  bets  with  any  one ;  he  sets 
the  judges  off  to  get  up  sweep- 
stakes; and  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  races  he  manages  to  find 
time  for  brief  passages  of  gallantry 
with  the  ladies,  both  English  and 
Maori,    and    for   libations    with 
masculine    friends.     Considering 
that  Jack  is  interested  as  owner, 
trainer,  or  jockey  in  every  race  of 
the  day,  it  speaks  highly  for  his 
character  that  Jiie  is   allowed  to 
take  the  onerous  position  that  he 
does.       But    in    the    primitive 
society  of  the  bush  the  relations 
between  man  and  man  are  gene- 
rally so  hearty  and  thorough  that 
a  rogue  or  a  cheat  is  quite  a  rai^a 
avis,  while  to  suspect  the  indivi- 
dual   in    question   of  even    the 
slightest  tendency  towards  double- 
dealiog  would  be  regarded  as  a 
most  monstrous  absurdity  by  any 
dweller  in  the  Kaipara.     If  Jack 
ever  does  indulge  in  any  of  the 
questionable   dodges     to     which 
'horsey'  men  are  said  to  be  so 
prone,  he  must  reserve  them  for 
some  other  part  of  the  country, 
for  certainly  we  have  never  ex- 
perienced such  at  his  hands. 

As  the  party  I  am  with  comes 
upon  the  course,  there  is  a  move- 
ment among  the  assemblage,  in- 
dicating a  commencement  of  the 
day's  work.  A  considerable  throng 
has  gathered  round  the  scales, 
while  various  horses  have  been 
brought  up  and  are  being  pre- 
pared for  action.    A  din  of  chat- 
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tering  voices  comes  from  the  spot, 
aT)oye  which  Jack's  unmistakable 
tones  make  themselves  heard. 
This  lace  is  the  Otamatea  Handi- 
cap,  and  for  it  some  eight  or  ten 
horses  are  entered.  Jack  has  al- 
ready determined  on  the  weights 
for  each;  and  now,  assisted  by  the 
three  nominal  jadges  and  umpires, 
he  is  presiding  over  the  scales^ 
meeting  expostulations  with  the 
decision  of  an  autocrat,  explaining 
rules  to  mystified  Maoris,  and 
authoritatively  determining  what 
shall  be  and  what  shall  not,  amidst 
a  stormy  babel  of  excitement. 
Some  there  are,  of  course,  who 
are  discontented  with  the  handi- 
capping ;  but  Master  Jack  gets  no 
blame  for  that,  as  he  contrives  to 
shift  it  off  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
his  passive  puppets,  the  judges, 
and  leaves  them  to  fight  the 
battle  with  the  displeased  indi- 
viduals, while  he  himself  goes  on 
to  start  the  race.  The  horses  and 
their  riders  are  got  upon  the 
course  by  degrees,  and  are  being 
admired  and  betted  on  by  the. 
crowd.  Some  of  the  jockeys  have 
contrived  to  show  up  in  pretty 
nearly  orthodox  costume ;  bat  the 
nugority  of  them  wear  the  ordi- 
nary shirt  and  trousers,  with 
merely  coloured  scarves  tied  round 
them.  The  horses  would  scandal- 
ise an  English  groom — ^until  he 
knew  what  they  could  do ;  for 
their  coats  are  shaggy  and  un- 
dipped, andnone  of  them  are  shod. 
A  motley  -  looking  crowd  they 
make  as  they  take  up  hne,  and, 
after  the  usual  difficulties  and 
fedae  starts,  are  at  length  fairly 
sent  away  by  Dandy  Jack.  Three 
laps  have  to  be  made,  so  the  spec- 
tators surge  backwards  and  for- 
wards upon  the  ridge  as  the  race 
progresses.  There  is  not  much 
excitement,  for  this  is  not  an 
important  race;  and,  moreover, 
lume  of  us  have  got  thoroughly 
settled  down  to  the  business  of 


the  day.  Still,  it  wakes  us  up, 
and  by  the  time  that  the  last  lap 
is  turned  and  the  winning  horse 
flies  past  the  post,  we  are  shouting 
away  in  an  enlivening  manner, 
and  beginning  to  feel  properly 
interested.  As  race  after  race 
succeeds — several  races  having  to 
be  contested  in  heats,  owing  to 
the  number  of  entries  and  the 
limited  width  of  the  course — the 
mirth  and  excitability  gets  more 
demonstrative.  The  first  shyness 
manifested  by  many,  who  live  in 
seclusion  by  the  necessities  of 
their  occupation,  melts  away,  and 
a  hearty  amalgamation  of  cliques 
and  coteries  takes  its  place.  The 
Maoris,  who  form  the  majority  of 
the  crowd,  behave  like  children 
out  for  a  holiday,  romping,  lark- 
ing, laughing,  and  talking  with 
everybody.  Most  of  the  settlers 
assume  quite  as  light-hearted  a 
gaiety  of  demeanour,  and  the  whole 
company  of  three  hundred  and 
more  associate  together,  irrespec- 
tive of  age,  position,  or  colour, 
and  are  as  jolly  as  any  society  of 
equals  out  on  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion. 

During  one  of  the  intervals 
between  races.  Old  Colonial  and 
myself  are  suddenly  accosted  by 
AramaKaraka,  esquire  and  justice 
of  the  peace,  the  '  ariki'  or  head- 
chief  of  the  Ngatewhatua,  who 
strolls  up  to  us,  accompanied  by 
his  nephew  and  heir  Mihake, 
and  invites  us  to  come  and  take 
a  drink  with  them  in  the  booth. 
This  native  nobleman  —  whose 
letters  are  addressed  to  him  in 
English,  *  Adam  Clark,  Esq.,  J.P.' 
— is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  modem 
Maori  chief.  Though  retaining 
many  of  his  national  habits  and 
peculiarities,  he  is  yet  a  quite 
Anglicised  gentleman  —  at  any 
rate,  when  among  Pakehas.  Pro- 
bably his  tact  would  carry  him 
through  the  shoals  and  rapids  of 
English    drawing  -  room    society 
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without  any  noticeable  breaches 
of  the  convenances,  just  as  it  has 
so  served  others  of  his  race  not 
nearly  so  educated  or  well-bred 
as  he.  He  is  a  man  of  large  size 
and  portly  appearance,  thoroughly 
well  dressed  in  English  clothes, 
and  having  nothing  of  the  native 
about  him,  except  the  colour  of 
his  skin  and  the  tattoo  on  his 
face.  His  manners  are  good,  and 
his  conversation,  carried  on  in 
the  current  Pakeha-Maori  mixed 
dialect,  bespeaks  a  man  of  no 
little  knowledge  and  tolerably 
keen  thought.  Aiama  is  proba- 
bly about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
his  nephew  Mihake  is  a  much 
younger  man.  Mihake  is  a  genial 
good-humoured  man,  and  fre- 
quently visits  his  Pakeha  neigh- 
bours, in  whose  houses  he  is 
usually  welcome  enough,  as  his 
knowledge  of  farming  matters  is 
tolerably  good,  and  his  aid  is 
often  freely  rendered  in  the  various 
operations  incidental  to  stock- 
farming.  With  these  two  wor- 
thies we  adjourn  to  the  tent,  where 
a  good  many  people  are  assem- 
bled. Arama  looks  upon  Old 
Colonial  as  a  sort  of  Pakeha  chief- 
tain, and  treats  him  as  one  feudal 
lord  might  have  treated  another 
in  days  of  yore.  Every  Maori 
delights  in  talk  for  talking  sake, 
and  these  two  chiefs  are  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Mihake 
keeps  me  well  employed,  and  by 
and  by  others  join  us,  and  have 
their  say  too.  The  topics  are 
chiefly  about  local  affairs ;  but  I 
overhear  Arama  urging  a  propo- 
sition upon  Old  Colonial  in  some 
euch  language  as  this,  which  our 
boss  discusses  with  perfectly  grave 
attention.  *  It  is  good,'  the  chief 
is  saying — '  it  is  good  that  Pakeha 
men  should  come  to  see  our  Maori 
girls,  and  should  know  them,  and 
grow  to  love  them,  and  should 
marry  them  perhaps.  It  is  good 
that  this  should  be.   As  the  forest 


falls  before  the  axe  of  the  Pakeha, 
so  do  the  spirits  of  the  Maori  crowd 
the  path  that  leads  to  the  Eeinga, 
and  the  Pakeha  men  are  very 
many.  But  if  Pakeha  men  take 
Maori  women  for  their  wives,  then 
there  are  children  that  shall  live, 
and  80  perhaps  the  Maori  shall 
not  leave  their  land  with  no  one 
to  say,  ''This  was  the  land  of  the 
Maori  before  the  Pakeha  came 
out  of  the  sea.''  So  you,  0  friend, 
send  your  young  men  to  Tanoa, 
that  they  may  see  our  young 
girls,  who  know  the  Pakeha 
tongue  and  the  things  of  the 
Pakeha  that  the  missionary  has 
taught  them.' 

I  could  catch  no  more  of  their 
conversation,  for  at  this  moment 
Dandy  Jack  comes  into  the  tent 
with  several  others,  and  a  wild 
wave  of  excitement  passes  through 
the  company.  The  two  most  im- 
portant races  of  the  day  come 
next  in  the  list,  and  when  they  are 
run  the  meeting  will  be  finished. 
The  first  of  these,  '  The  Maori 
Plate,'  is  open  only  to  native 
horses  ridden  by  native  riders, 
and  the  interest  with  which  it  is 
regarded  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  horse  and  rider  belonging  to 
the  Kgapuhi  tribe — the  ancient 
foemen  of  the  Xgatewhatua — had 
been  entered  for  the  event  The 
animosity  that  in  former  years 
would  have  found  vent  only  in 
bloodshed  is  transformed  now  into 
the  rivalry  of  the  racecourse,  and 
as  several  of  the  northern  tribe 
are  present  on  the  course  a  good 
deal  of  betting  is  done.  Of  course 
most  of  us  support  our  native 
friends  and  neighbours,  although, 
among  the  knowing  ones,  tiie 
Kgapuhi  horse  is  declared  first 
favourite  for  the  race.  But  the 
excitement  among  the  natives  is 
growing  momenUy  more  unre- 
strainable.  When  Dandy  Jack 
enters  the  tent,  shouting,  '  Xow 
then,  who's  got  any  bets  to  make 
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about  the  Maori  Plate  before  it's 
too  late !'  every  one  is  carried 
away  by  the  instant  moyement 
that  ensues.  Mihake  abruptly 
leaves  an  earnest  discussion  on 
the  modes  of  fattening  pigs,  and, 
putting  down  his  unemptied  glass, 
rushes  out  with  gesticulating 
arms,  vociferating,  'Teta,  Teta, 
ten  to  one  I'  Jurama  forgets  at 
once  his  theories  as  to  intermar- 
riage between  the  races,  nearly 
forgets  his  dignity  too,  and  with 
unwonted  haste  rushes  off  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Hiere  we  find 
him  presently,  superintending  the 
saddling  of  Teta,  the  Tanoa  horse, 
and  making  reckless  bets  with 
flashing  eyes  against  the  Kgapuhi 
champion.  As  the  preliminaries 
are  settled,  and  the  horses  get  on 
to  the  course,  a  wHd  and  j&antic  ex- 
citement takes  possession  of  every 
Maori — man,  woman,  or  child — 
that  is  present.  Even  we  Pake- 
has  are  inoculated  by  the  frenzy, 
and  run  hither  and  thither  with 
the  rest,  shouting,  betting,  and 
perspiring.  Then  a  sudden  still- 
ness fEklls  over  all  as  the  five 
racers  are  marshalled  into  line, 
and  earnest  looks  are  directed  at 
the  big  fiery  gray  which  represents 
the  foe.  Teta  is  a  small  brown 
horse,  but  has  plenty  of  coun^e, 
and  a  quick  springy  action  that 
has  made  him  the  favourite  among 
the  Ngatewhatua  steeds.  Still, 
that  bright  bay  next  him,  whose 
rider  shows  yellow  and  black 
colours,  looks  a  good  horse  too; 
but  nobody  knows  anything  about 
him  except  that  his  name  is 
'Kuku,'  and  that  he  comes  from 
a  kainga  near  the  Heads.  2iow 
they  are  off,  and  a  human  thunder- 
storm rages  about  the  plateau. 
The  Maoris  are  running,  shouting, 
stamping,  dancing,  raving,  in  a 
savage  firenzy  of  excitement  as  the 
five  coursers  flash  over  the  ground. 
The  l^gapuhi  leads  and  seems  to 
lengthen  his  distance  from  the 


others.  For  a  moment,  amid  yells 
and  screams  of  frantic  applause 
from  the  crowd,  the  little  brown 
steed  comes  up  with  him,  and  keeps 
neck  and  neck.  No  use,  alas; 
for  the  gray  puts  on  a  spiurt,  and 
enters  on  his  last  lap  two  lengths 
ahead  of  the  other.  But  look !  as 
Tetafedls  to  the  rear  a  horse  whose 
colours  are  yellow  and  black  shoots 
forward  firom  the  three  behind, 
and  comes  gradually  edging  up 
on  the  gray's  flank.  A  delirium 
seizes  on  the  watching  crowd; 
the  yells  and  shouts  grow  deafen- 
ing. The  last  comer  is  turned, 
and  down  the  course  they  come, 
the  riders  plying  their  whips 
with  furious  energy.  'The  gray 
wins !  Bravo,  Ngapuhi !  No, 
Kuku  has  it !  Kuku  1  Barepo  ! 
Kuku  I  Black  and  yellow  wins ! 
Hurrah!' 

Yes,  the  unknown  bay  has  won, 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one  except 
a  few  of  the  Tokatoka  folk.  Still, 
this  ia  not  altogether  unsatisfiEtc- 
tory ;  for  our  natives  have  at  least 
got  the  better  of  their  foreign  ad- 
versaries, the  bay  being  a  Ngate- 
whatua horse,  though  from  a  dis- 
tant section  of  the  tribe,  while  the 
Ngapuhi  and  their  partisans  are 
consoled  for  defeat  by  the  £EU3t 
that  their  horse  has  at  least  proved 
better  than  the  Tanoa  champion. 
So,  as  the  excitement  subsides,  a 
general  pleasantness  diffuses  itself, 
and  many  friendly  drinks  are 
partaken  of.  Our  old  neighbour 
Tama-te-Whiti,  who,  as  an  Episco- 
palian, cherishes  a  contemptuous 
dislike  of  his  Tanoa  kinsfolk,  a 
feeling  that  they  are  not  backward 
in  returning,  forgets  for  the  time 
the  sectarian  bitterness  acquired 
from  the  missionaries,  and  he  and 
Arama  are  to  be  seen  actually  en- 
gaged in  an  amicable  korero. 
Groups  of  young  Maori  men,  all 
dressed  in  their  best  European 
clothes,  with  nothing  barbaric 
about    them     but     bunches    of 
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feathers,  ribbons,  shell  luid  peb- 
ble ornaments  in  their  ears,  have 
taken  possession  of  the  Ngapnhi 
strangers,  and  ore  apparently  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  them. 
Beside  a  fire  in  a  sheltered  nook 
seyeral  Englishwomen  are  seated, 
haying  an  afternoon  kettledrum 
over  their  tea,  receiving  attentions 
from  a  few  gallants,  and  with  un- 
wonted condescension  have  ad- 
mitted to  their  circle  old  Tama's 
wife  and  two  or  three  of  the 
Tanoa  girls.  Pretty  brown  belles 
are  these  latter,  sitting  diffidently 
among  their  white  sisters,  with 
smiling  faces  and  sparkling  eyes, 
with  soft  brown  hair  decked  with 
twining  flowers,  and  flowing  over 
their  bright  print  dresses  from 
beneath  gipsy- hats  much  orna- 
mented witib.  gay  ribbon.  These 
are  Eangatira  or  aristocrats,  and 
two  of  them,  at  least,  are  the  pet 
pupils  of  the  mission-school.  Per- 
haps they  will  some  day  realise 
the  ambition  of  the  tribe,  and  be- 
come the  well-dowered  wives  of 
Pakeha  settlers.  Who  knows  f 
Stranger  things  have  happened, 
and  many  whites  might  do  worse 
than  mate  with  them. 

The  general  peacefulness  and 
amicability  is  only  marred  by  one 
incident.  A  group  of  rough  bush- 
men  and  gumdiggers  have  been 
drinking  too  freely,  and  are  getting 
noisy  and  quarrelsome.  Arama 
has  thr^tened  that  his  young 
men  shall  tie  them  up;  but  the 
leading  gentlemen  present  object 
to  the  proposition,  and  think  it 
better  that  these  ruffianly  Britons 
should  be  allowed  to  have  their 
fight  out  in  their  own  way.  How- 
ever, that  is  postponed  for  the 
moment,  as  the  last  and  groat  race, 
the  Settlers'  Stakes,  is  now  about 
to  be  run.  For  this  there  are 
entered  the  best  horse  on  each  of 
the  Kaipara  rivers,  and  the  most 
noted  riders  will  be  the  jockeys. 
The  two  favourites  are  a  large 


bony  horse  belonging  to  Dandy 
Jack,  and  which  represents  the 
Pahi,  and  a  young,  strong,  but 
somewhat  ill-trained  animal,  be- 
longing to'Mihake,  which  repre- 
sents the  Otamatea.  Between 
these  two  the  race  will  lie,  as 
none  of  the  other  entries  are  of 
much  account.  Dandy  Jack  rides 
his  own  horse,  and  comes  out  of 
the  dressing-whare  gorgeously  got 
up  in  accurate  cords  and  tops, 
cerise  and  purple  silk,  and  full 
jockey  costume.  The  Maori  jockey 
rides  with  bare  feet,  but  has  a 
blue  and  white  spotted-silk  jacket 
and  cap.  He  is  a  young  wiry 
boy  called  Pita,  the  best  and  most 
daring  rider  among  the  Maori 
light-weights.  The  race  excites 
deeper  feelings  than  the  last ;  it 
is  our  local  Derby,  and  every  one 
goes  mad  directly  the  horses  take 
their  places.  What  was  frenzied 
excitement  during  the  running  for 
the  Maori  Plate  is  simply  maniacal 
fury  now.  The  start  ia  effected 
amid  such  yelling  as  gives  the 
jockeys  enough  to  do  to  keep  their 
frightened  horses  from  bolting 
altogether.  Backwards  and  for- 
wards from  one  side  of  the  oval 
to  the  other  we  tear  and  straggle 
as  the  race  proceeds.  At  the  last 
turn  round  the  short  bend  before 
the  finish,  Korero,  the  Maori  horse, 
and  another  are  flank  to  flank. 
Dandy  Jack,  behind,  has  been 
keeping  close  too  long ;  he  will  be 
beaten  after  all,  in  spite  of  waiting 
on  Korero  the  whole  time.  There 
is  only  one  thing  to  be  done — to 
trust  to  the  weight  of  his  great 
horse.  We  frantic  onlookers  see 
him  suddenly  square  himself  and 
sit  well  down  in  his  saddle.  Then 
whip  and  spurs  go  to  work,  and 
the  big  horse  with  a  mighty  effort 
charges  right  down  between  the 
two  in  front.  The  three  horses 
cannon  together  with  a  cruel 
shock;  the  one  inside  stumbles 
on  the  edge  of  the  course,  and. 
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flinging  bis  rider  over  his  bead, 
goes  sprawling  to  earth.  The 
Maori  horse  on  the  other  side 
swerves  away  and  leaves  the  line ; 
while  amid  deafening  roars  of 
rage  and  rapture  intermingled, 
with  head  down  and  set  teeth,  and 
a  look  of  ferocious  triumph  on 
his  face,  Dandy  Jack  comes  flash- 
ing past  the  post,  winning  the 
Stakes  for  our  river.  I  pass  over 
the  abuse,  recrimination^  accusa- 
tions of  unfairness,  enthusiastic 
thanks  and  applause,  for  all  of 
which  Jack  comes  in  plentifully. 
Calm  and  serene  as  ever,  now  the 
thing  is  over,  he  sails  placidly 
through  the  throng,  regardless  of 
everybody  and  mindful  only  of 
his  thirst.  The  work  of  the 
day  is  done  now,  and  Jack  is  in- 
tent on  pleasure. 

So,  now,  every  one  begins  to 
leave  the  course,  most  taking  their 
way  down  to  the  township.  Many 
of  the  Maoris,  after  taking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  us,  mount 
their  horses  and  gallop  off  through 
the  bush  towards  Tanoa.  A  set- 
tler, whose  '  place*  is  not  far  off, 
goes  ^igerly  about  collecting  re- 
cruits for  a  '  spree,'  or  bush-ball, 
that  his  wife  is  organising  to 
fimsh  the  day  with.  Jack  and 
several  others  are  easily  captured 
for  the  entertainment,  and  proba- 
bly all  our  party  would  go,  but 
that  Old  Colonifd  reminds  us  of 
work  that  must  be  resumed  on 


the  morrow ;  so  he  and  a  few  more 
of  us  sadly  wend  our  way  back  to 
the  township.  A  fight  has  come 
off  among  the  quarrelsome  bush- 
men,  and  one  of  the  number, 
having  managed  to  get  a  good 
deal  hurt,  is  carried  off  on  a  rude 
stretcher  by  his  repentant,  but 
still  tipsy,  chums.  Evening  is 
now  coming  on,  and  when  we  get 
down  to  the  hotel,  and  find  a  sub- 
stantial supper  prepared  for  all 
comers,  there  is  a  general  feeling 
of  satisfaction.  It  severely  tries 
the  resources  of  the  establi^ment 
to  provide  for  the  raging  appetites 
of  about  a  hundred  guests,  and 
we  have  to  take  our  meal  in 
batches,  as  we  can.  Still,  there  is 
an  over-abundance  of  beef  and 
mutton,  pork,  turkeys,  and  fish, 
so  we  get  our  fill  in  good  time. 
Then,  I  regret  to  say,  every  one 
becomes  more  or  less  drunk  while 
waiting  for  tide  and  moon  to  serve 
for  departure  on  our  various 
watery  roads.  And  when,  by  and 
by,  we  Pahi  men  find  ourselves 
once  more  afloat  on  the  now  placid 
surface  of  the  Arapaoa,  with  bril- 
liant moonshine  lighting  up  the 
splendid  scenery,  drunk  as  we  are, 
and  inclined  to  sing  rather  than 
to  stretch  our  backs  to  the  oars, 
there  is  not  one  of  us  who  would 
not  declare  that  for  jollity,  vigour, 
and  success,  no  Old  Country  races 
can  compare  with  our  race-meeting 
in  the  Kaipara.  w.  d.  h. 
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A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written 
by  the  moralists  and  poets  on  the 
subject  of  old  age,  yet  I  cannot 
but  think  that  middle  age  might 
form  an  equally  fertile  subject  for 
disquisition.  A  good  deal  that  is 
said  about  old  age  might  be  con- 
Tertibly  used  for  middle  age,  and 
Ihe  converse ;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  special  points  that  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  middle  age. 
On  this  occasion,  my  friends,  we 
will  be  historical,  and  devote  our- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  middle 
ages.  I  will  not  too  strictly  de- 
fine this  somewhat  dubious  period 
of  human  life,  for  I  will  not  hurt 
the  feelings  of  those  who  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  young 
while  middle  age  is  encroaching 
upon  them,  or  who  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  are  only  middle- 
aged  while  they  are  actually  old. 
Dante  begins  the  first  canto  of 
the  Inferno  with  the  line, 

'Kel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita.* 

Who  is  the  poet  who  wrote  some 
verses,  when  he  attained  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  beginning,  '  O  weary 
heart,  thou  art  half-way  home' 1 
We  all  remember  Byron's  melan- 
choly verses,  entitled  *  On  this  day 
I  complete  my  thirty-sixth  year :' 

•Mv  days  arc  in  the  yellow  leaf ; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are 
gone; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone.' 

This  sort  of  writing  is,  however, 
altogether  morbid  and  unnatural. 
In  these  days  we  consider  a  man 
of  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  com- 
paratively young.  We  are  hardly 
as  yet  in  the  pages  of  the  third 
volume  of  human  life,  as  those  who 


really  are  in  middle  life,  and  can 
diBcem  very  well  what  is  the  real 
upshot  of  their  story.  I  cling  to 
the  belief  that  immortal  beings 
do  not  really  grow  old.  We  do 
not  think  of  the  angels  as  a  pack 
of  old  men  and  women. 

What  chiefly  differentiates  mid- 
dle age  from  old  age  is  that  the 
mind  still  retains  the  power  of 
growth,  and  is  impressionable  to 
new  ideas.  I  know  that  in  extreme 
old  age  Berzelius  has  worked  in 
his  laboratory;  and  men  have 
commenced  new  languages;  and 
Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  and  Bea- 
consfield  have  made  wonderful 
speeches;  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly 
and  Lord  Campbell  have  been 
wonderful  judges.  And  there  are 
the  stock  instances  cited  by  Cicero 
or  Friar  Bacon ;  but  these  men 
still  retained  that  vigour  of  fetculty 
which  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
middle  age,  and  had  not  felt  that 
which  is  worst  in  old  age  creeping 
over  them.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  who  have  sung  the  praises 
of  middle  age,  and  we  who  are 
middle-aged  may  be  well  content 
to  listen  to  those  siren  voices. 
'It  is  a  poor  wine,'  says  Lord 
Jefleries,  Hhat  grows  sour  with 
age.'  As  we  come  towards  mid- 
dle life  we  become  mellower — at 
least,  we  must  hope  so — more 
kindly  and  courteous  and  con- 
siderate. Our  powers  are  at  the 
highest  point  of  development,  and 
our  power  of  disciplining  these 
powers  should  be  at  its  best.  As 
that  clever  Mrs.  Grote  said,  J^fe- 
mory  and  Order  serve  us  best; 
our  minds  become  '  sorted,'  and 
we  do  not  lose  time  and  temper 
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in  htmtmg  afUr  things  as  we  once 
did.  There  is  an  old  French 
proverb  that  says,  'Si  jeonesse 
sayait,  si  la  vieillesse  ponvait.'  In 
middle  age  we  establish  an  equi- 
librium between  '  la  jeunesse'  and 
'  la  vieillesse/  and  for  a  time  com- 
bine the  possibilities  of  action  and 
of  knowledge.  That  climacteric  is 
justly  'gnuod'  which  brings  the 
seven  times  seven  tale  of  years. 
Of  course  the  climacteric  projects 
its  shadow^  but  we  need  not  dwell 
within  the  shadow.  'One should 
never  think  of  deatiL  One  should 
think  of  life.  That  is  real  piety.' 
So  says  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The 
truth  is  put  in  rather  a  one-sided 
way,  but  it  is  very  truthf uL  I 
am  reminded  of  a  saying  of  one 
of  the  holiest  and  best  men  who 
ever  lived,  who  once  said  that 
he  had  no  time  to  think  about 
Mb  souL  What  he  really  meant 
was,  that  he  so  busied  himself 
with  the  things  of  heaven,  that 
heaven  would  take  care  of  his 
souL  Here  is  another  of  his 
fine  sayings :  '  Time  is  the  excuse 
of  feeble  and  troubled  spirits. 
They  make  time  the  sleeping 
partner  of  their  lives^  to  accomplish 
what  ought  to  be  achieved  by 
their  own  wilL'  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  highest  in- 
terests in  the  world  are  concen- 
trated in  middle-aged  men,  and 
the  world's  hardest  work  is  done 
by  them.  'Those  are  terrible 
fallows  to  fight — ^those  men  with 
families/  said  the  great  general. 

In  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  last 
literary  fragment,  Paney^  he 
makes  this  true  remark  : '  Youth, 
however  eclipsed  for  a  season,  is 
undoubtedly  the  proper,  perma- 
nent, and  genuine  condition  of 
man ;  and  if  we  look  closely  into 
this  dreary  delusion  of  growing 
old,  we  shall  find  that  it  never 
absolutely  succeeds  in  laying  hold 
of  our  innermost  convictions.  A 
sombre  garment,  woven  of  life's 


unrealities,  has  muffled  us  from 
our  true  self;  but  within  smiles 
the  young  man  whom  we  knew ; 
the  ashes  of  many  perishable 
things  have  fidlen  upon  our  youth- 
ful fire,  but  beneath  them  lurk 
the  seeds  of  inextinguishable 
flame.' 

I  mentioned  the  subject  to 
Jones  at  my  club,  a  middle-aged 
Adonis,  faultlessly  dressed,  and 
with  a  resolute  and  commanding 
air.  'My  dear  fellow,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  you  are  quite  mistaken 
in  adopting  an  apologetic  tone 
about  our  time  of  life.  The  facts 
are  all  the  other  way.  In  society 
this  season  the  run  is  entirely 
upon  middle-aged  men.  AU  the 
girls  prefer  them.  The  young  ones 
are  left  nowhere.  Tou  see,  the 
middle-aged  man  has  character 
and  stability  and  position,  and  he 
knows  life  through  and  through, 
and  he  knows  how  to  value  and 
take  care  of  a  woman.  And  the 
youngsters  have  all  this  to  learn. 
They  are  nowhere,  sir — nowhere.' 
And  Jones  calmly  blew  them  into 
space. 

listen  once  more :  '  Time  was 
when  youth,  as  he  [Tennyson]  and 
Lord  Lytton  went  on  declaring 
till  a  riper  experience  taught  them 
the  superior  beauty  of  middle  age, 
was  the  only  energy  that  could  do 
the  work  of  the  world.'  Such 
was  a  sentiment  which  met  my 
eye  when  glancing  through  one 
of  the  weeklies.  The  italics  are 
my  own.  The  words  somewhat 
amused  and  gratified  me.  This 
suggests  a  new  point  of  view  from 
which  to  contemplate  middle  age, 
its  '  superior  beauty.'  I  presume 
that  the  words  are  to  be  taken  in 
a  metaphysical,  and  not  in  a  phy- 
sical, sense.  Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does.  Middle  -  aged 
people  have  certainly  the  privi- 
lege of  coming  down  handsomely. 
They  generally  keep  the  cheque- 
books, and  can  indulge  in  a  species 
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of  authorship  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  young  people,  leaves  all  other 
literature  far  behind  When  you 
go  into  great  houses,  and  have 
early  tea  in  magnificent  drawing- 
rooms,  and  see  the  new  pictures 
that  have  been  bought  off  the 
walls  of  the  Academy,  new  jewel- 
cases  from  Hunt  &  Boskell^  pass 
through  replenished  conserva- 
tories to  see  the  new  fountains 
and  the  fresh  carpet-gardening — 
all  this  luxury  is  most  probably 
due  to  a  middle-aged  man,  who  is 
sitting  in  some  little  room  called 
a  study  at  the  back  of  the  house^ 
or  is  working  like  a  galley-slave 
in  some  dingy  office  in  the  City. 
Luxurious  homes  for  the  ladies 
indicate  hard  work  for  middle- 
aged  men. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  cer- 
tainly had  an  Oriental  and  Jewish 
taste  for  the  glitter  and  gaudiness 
of  things,  speaks  of  the  sustained 
splendour  of  stately  lives.  His 
own  life  became'  a  stately  one, 
and  he  well  sustained  its  moderate 
splendour.  By  the  way,  of  all 
Dean  Stanley's  Westminster  ser- 
mons there  was  hardly  one  better 
than  the  one  in  which  he  spoke 
of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  as  '  the 
great  twin  brethren'  of  the  time, 
the  rival  chiefs  in  politics  being 
really  brothers  in  arms,  who  nobly 
did  their  best  for  the  interests 
of  the  Empire.  Great  statesmen, 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
parties,  so  argued  the  Dean,  were 
by  the  very  &ct  of  their  greatness 
raised  above  those  parties  them- 
selves, and  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  each  other  in  purpose 
and  principle  than  the  ordinary 
rank  and  file  of  their  supporters. 
He  alluded  also  to  the  fact  of 
growth  and  progress,  which,  as  I 
have  set  forth,  is  both  the  right 
and  rare  characteristic  of  middle 
age.  But  when  Lord  Beacons- 
field  speaks  of  the  sustained 
splendour  of  stately  lives,  I  think 


there  is  something  still  more  im- 
pressive on  which  we  denizens  of 
the  middle  ages  ought  to  dwell 
— I  mean  the  sustained  beauty  of 
saintly  lives.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing to  compare  with  Disraeli's 
somewhat  heathenish  conception 
the  ideal  of  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened pagan  writers.  It  is 
an  instance  when  'old  age*  and 
'  middle  age*  are  almost  converti- 
ble terms.  There  is  a  charming 
description  which  Pliny  gives  of 
one  of  his  friends :  '  I  know  not 
that  I  ever  passed  a  pleasanter 
time  than  lately  with  Spurinna. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  man  I  should 
so  much  wish  to  resemble  in  my 
old  age,  if  I  am  permitted  to  grow 
old.  ^Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
such  a  mode  of  life.  For  my 
part,  I  like  a  well-ordered  course 
of  life,  particularly  in  old  men, 
just  as  I  admire  the  regular  order 
of  the  stars.  Some  amount  of 
irregularity,  and  even  of  confu- 
sion, is  not  unbecoming  in  youth; 
but  ever3rthing  should  be  regular 
and  methodical  with  old  men, 
who  are  too  late  for  labour,  and 
in  whom  ambition  would  be  in- 
decent This  regularity  Spurinna 
strictly  observes,  and  his  occupa- 
tions, trifling  as  they  are  (trifling, 
that  is,  were  they  not  performed 
day  by  day  continually),,  he  re- 
peats, as  it  were,  in  a  circle.'  This 
is  a  charming  description  so  &r 
as  it  goes;  but  it  gives  us  the 
sunny  side  of  things,  and  it  does 
not  rise  into  any  high  conception 
of  the  trials  and  ethics  of  middle 
age. 

Human  life  is  a  spiral,  and 
we  mount  by  alternate  descension 
and  ascent  We  are  told  that 
'years  bring  the  philosophic  mind.' 
We  are  told  that  at  forty  ^  a  man 
is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician.' 
Often  in  middle  age  we  have 
'stem-edged  endurance  reaping 
firuit  at  last'  It  is  a  great  thing, 
jny  middle-aged  brethren,  if  we 
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learn  how  to  endure.  It  is  also 
a  great  thing  for  us  if  we  turn 
out  to  be  both  physicians  and 
philosophers.  There  are  certain 
conditions  in  middle  age  which 
will  test  us  in  both  capacities.  I 
believe  that  in  no  stage  of  life  is 
the  strain  and  stress  of  things 
more  trying  and  apparent  than  in 
middle  age.  It  is  a  time  when 
we  are  most  governed  by  our 
moral  or  immoral  propensities; 
when  pride,  ambition,  and  sensi- 
tiveness are  all  most  keen ;  when 
we  are  mainly  called  upon  to  en- 
dure *  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.'  But  some  old  writer  has 
quaintly  and  truly  remarked  that 
in  the  equatorial  regions  there  are 
pleasant  winds  which  blow,  and 
which  render  the  great  heats  very 
tolerable.  Middle  age,  again,  is 
the  fenced-off  and  chosen  arena 
for  the  ultimate  conflicts  of  life. 
It  is  then  that  we  meet  our  chief 
triumphs  and  chief  defeats. 

Often  the  old  school,  or  even 
child,  character  reappears.  Our 
prejudices  and  foibles  come  into 
play.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  one 
of  his  fascinating  chapters  on 
ants,  gives  an  account  of  the  for- 
eign Amazon  ant,  polyergus  ru- 
feseens.  It  appears  that  these 
ants  make  slaves  of  other  ants, 
who  have  to  do  everythiug  for 
them.  The  slave  ants  feed  their 
masters  and  clean  them  and  carry 
them  about  The  ants  are  so  lazy 
that  they  will  not  even  feed  them- 
selves, and  if  they  are  left  with- 
out an  attendant  they  die.  Which 
things  are  an  allegory.  Many 
people,  when  they  become  middle- 
aged,  are  very  much  like  these 
ants.  I  knew  a  middle-aged  lady 
who,  being  very  nicely  nursed 
through  an  illness,  took  it  into 
her  head  that  she  would  not  get 
up  again.  She  was  waited  on 
hand  and  foot,  washed,  fed,  and 
changed,  just  as  if  she  had  been 
a  jpdyergus  rufeseens.    If  there 


has  been  any  strong  tendency, 
such  as  to  laziness  or  anything 
eke,  in  our  youth,  it  is  very  sure 
to  crop  up  again  in  middle  age. 
So  ako  in  physical  matters.  The 
taint  in  our  blood,  the  weak  point 
in  our  firame,  the  trouble  which 
we  have  kept  at  bay  for  so  many 
years,  is  liable  to  recur.  If  we 
have  been  passionate,  or  vindictive, 
or  covetous,  the  ugly  spot  will 
crop  up  here  and  there,  like  the 
blood-stain  on  Bluebeard's  key. 

<  Examine  well  thy  complexion- 
al  inclinations,'  says  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  '  Raise  early  batteries 
against  those  strongholds  built 
upon  the  rock  of  nature,  and 
make  this  a  great  part  of  the 
militia  of  thy  life.  The  politic 
nature  of  vice  jnust  be  opposed 
by  policy,  and  therefore  wiser 
honesties  project  and  plot  against 
siQ.'  This  '  rock  of  nature'  asserts 
itself  just  when  you  think  that  you 
have<:onquered  it,  covered  it  with 
fertilising  soil,  and  expect  the 
growth  of  fair  fruits  and  flowers. 
The  bare  rock  protrudes,  and  you 
find  that  much  of  the  work  has 
to  be  done  over  again  when  the 
western  lights  are  darkening  and 
your  right  hand  has  lost  so  much 
of  its  cunning.  Which  things  also 
are  an  allegory.  The  late  Mac- 
kenzie Walcott  has  aigued  with 
me  that  a  man  in  middle  age  is 
not  what  he  was  at  college,  but 
what  he  was  at  school.  If  you 
have  occasion  to  consult  seriously 
some  great  London  physician,  he 
will  not  only  ask  you  for  a  history 
of  your  day,  but  the  history  of 
your  life.  He  will  go  back  to  the 
illnesses  of  your  childhood,  with 
which  you  thought  you  had  done 
for  ever,  and  will  show  you  that 
you  are  suffering  from  the  sequelm 
of  the  scarlet  or  rheumatic  fever 
of  your  youth.  And  so  we  get  a 
whole  series  of  wise  sayings — ^that 
the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,  that 
our  days  are  bound  to  our  days, 
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and  that  diafto  on  youth  are 
])ayable  at  mataie  age.  Of  coarse 
the  role  applies  for  good  as  well 
as  for  eyil. 

Macanlay  complained  that  he 
had  given  up  the  habit  of  work- 
ing early.  He  says  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  habit  once,  and  won- 
dered if  he  could  ever  get  it  again. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  worked  only 
too  hard,  and  probably  shortened 
his  days  thereby.  The  incident 
opens  up  an  interesting  subject. 
A  habit  once  formed  wHl  as  sure- 
ly crop  up  again  as  a  recurring 
decimal.  It  is  in  middle  life,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  we  recur  to 
our  most  natural  and  strongest 
tendencies.  I  knew  a  man  who 
complained  to  a  friend  that  he 
had  no  longer  the  habit  of  read- 
ing. '  If  you  ever  really  had  such 
a  habit,'  was  the  answer,  'it  is 
sure  to  come  back  to  you.'  And 
the  man,  who  seemed  the  most 
volatile  of  young  men,  subsided 
into  a  steady  student.  If  a  man 
has  a  turn  for  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  life,  though  he  may  be  a 
veiy  bookish  man,  his  practical 
instincts  will  assert  themselves 
in  a  dominant  way  as  soon  as 
there  is  full  scope  for  them.  Con- 
versely, a  man  may  be  thrown  into 
the  practical  business  of  life ;  but 
if  he  has  the  inborn  literary  taste, 
he  will  be  bookworm,  or  even 
author,  before  he  dies.  I  may 
mention  a  case  in  point.  It  is 
that  of  a  world-renowned  scholar, 
who  every  morning  by  six  o'clock 
was  working  away  in  his  college 
library,  and  in  due  course  perfect- 
ed an  immense  work.  In  after 
life  he  busied  himself  in  all  col- 
lege and  civic  business,  and  never 
reverted  to  the  literary  labour 
which  had  won  him  fame  and  for- 
tune. The  explanation  is  very 
easy.  The  great  scholar^s  bent 
was  eminently  practical  and  busi- 
ness-like. He  perceived  that,  to  a 
man  in  his  special  environment 


of  circumBtances,  scholarship  was 
the  one  avenue  of  distinction,  and 
he  laboured  in  this  direction  from 
a  real  business-like  instinct. 
When  his  scholarship  had  made 
him  the  head  of  a  great  collie, 
his  business  aptitude  came  out^ 
and  he  administered  the  college 
as  it  had  never  been  administered 
before. 

Lord  Macaulay  is  the  instance 
of  a  middle-aged  man  of  great 
prosperity.  Of  the  general  charm 
of  Mr,  Trevelyan's  most  admirable 
biography,  of  the  general  charm  of 
the  intensely  honest,  kindly,  and 
self-denying  character  of  the  his- 
torian, there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Tet  his  was  not  quite  the  kind  of 
middle  age  which  one  cares  for. 
As  Lord  Melbourne  said,  he  was 
always  so  cock-sure  of  everything. 
He  was  always  so  intensely  satisfied 
with  himself.  He  seems,  for  a 
really  great  man,  to  have  shown 
very  little  power  of  growth ;  his 
faculty  of  insight  and  sympathy 
with  the  higher  moods  of  the 
human  spirit  rather  diminished 
than  increased.  He  never  did 
justice  to  "Wordsworth.  His 
criticism  on  the  *  Prelude*  is  very 
poor,  and  gives  no  measure  of  the 
estimate  in  which  that  noble  poem 
is  held.  There  can  be  no  doubt^ 
then,  but  the  present  influence  of 
Wordsworth  is  a  rising  influence, 
and  that  of  Macaulay  a  falling  in- 
fluence. Within  certain  limits  he 
had  wonderful  power.  His  mind 
had  the  sagacity  of  Arthur 
Young's  in  estimating,  for  in- 
stance, the  character  and  pros- 
pects of  France.  '  They  are  the 
most  unreasonable  people  that 
exist;  that  is  the  truth.  And 
they  will  never  be  wiser  until 
they  have  had  another  lesson  like 
that  of  1815.'  He  hardly  antici- 
pated that  the  lesson  would  come 
so  soon  and  prove  so  terrible. 
One  of  his  keenest  criticisms, 
keen  to  unkindness,  is  one   in 
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urbich  he  strips  poor  Sir  Walter 
of  a  great  deal  of  gloss.  '  In  poli- 
tics a  bitter  and  unscmpidotis 
partisan ;  profuse  and  ostentatious 
in  expense ;  agitated  by  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  a  gambler ;  perpetu- 
ally sacrificing  the  perfection  of 
his  compositions  and  the  dura- 
bility of  his  fame  to  his  eagerness 
for  money;  writing  wilh  the 
slovenly  haste  of  Diyden  in  order 
to  satisfy  wants  which  were  not, 
like  those  of  Diyden,  caused  by 
circumstances  beyond  his  control, 
but  which  were  produced  by  his 
extravagant  waste  or  rapacious 
speculation;  this  is  the  way  in 
which  he  appears  to  me.  I  am 
Sony  for  it,  for  I  sincerely  ad- 
mire the  greater  part  of  his  works ; 
but  I  cannot  think  him  a  high- 
minded  man,  or  a  man  of  very 
strict  principle.*  Now  we  admit, 
despite  our  affection  for  Sir  Wal- 
ter, that  this  is  a  very  effective 
portrait,  drawn  en  laidy  though  a 
better  and  a  different  one  might 
be  drawn  en  bon.  In  the  same 
way  one  sees,  when  we  have  sur- 
mounted the  charm  of  the  fasci- 
nating biography,  that  some  curi- 
ous illustrations  might  be  drawn 
from  Macaulay  of  some  of  the 
vanity  and  foibles  of  middle  age. 
That  is  a  curious  chapter  in  his 
history  when  he  was  quite  ready 
to  go  out  and  fight  a  duel  with 
a  Mr.  Wallace.  I  should  have 
thought  that  his  early  training 
would  have  saved  him  from  so 
barbarous  and  irreligious  an  act. 
There  was  very  litUe  aspiration 
about  Macaulay.  He  was  per- 
fectly content  with  himselfl  He 
belauded  himself  constantly.  The 
way  in  which  his  whole  soul  was 
wrapt  up  in  devotion  to  his  sister 
is  very  singular.  Indeed,  his  dis- 
tinguished traits  were  his  love  of 
children,  and  his  generosity  to 
his  family  and  to  poor  authors. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  mention 
any  great  author  to  whom   the 


solemn  realities  of  the  unseen  life 
seemed  more  visionary  and  uncer- 
tain. Tet  there  stole  upon  his 
mind  in  middle  age  the  impres- 
sion that  there  were  provinces  in 
human  thought  and  destiny  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted.  Un- 
less a  man  deadens  all  spiritual 
instincts,  the  time  comes,  espe- 
cially in  the  serious  middle  age 
when  they  meet  him  with  fright- 
ful power  and  insistence.  Macau- 
lay felt  this  in  some  measure, 
although  his  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  the  lacunm  of  the 
biography.  He  told  Archdeacon 
Sinclair  that  he  always  intended 
to  devote  some  of  the  latest  years 
of  his  life  to  the  study  of  moral 
and  religious  truth.  When  he 
came  to  reside  at  Kensington  he 
wanted  a  seat  in  the  parish  church, 
but  the  Archdeacon  was  only  able 
to  assign  him  a  sitting  in  the 
gallery.  He  begged  that  the 
collector  of  the  parish  charities 
might  be  sent  to  him,  and  as- 
suredly that  collector  would  not 
be  at  all  likely  to  go  away  dis- 
satisfied. These  matters,  which 
the  writer  had  from  the  Arch- 
deacon, may  seem  slight  enough, 
but  the  public  is  always  glad  to 
hear  any  details  about 'Macaulay. 
But  as  for  that  period  for  religious 
and  metaphysical  study,  it  never 
came.  We  are  reminded  of  Gib- 
bon's calculation  on  the  morning 
of  his  death  that  he  was  still  good 
for  another  fifteen  years.  In 
Mirza's  vision  of  the  bridge  of 
the  threescore  and  ten  arches 
there  was  a  pitfall  in  many  an  arch 
before  the  last  disappeared  in 
the  impenetrable  darkness.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  fighting  a 
duel  may  be  compared  with  the 
absurd  and  incongruous  idea  of 
Macaulay's  *  going  out.'  In  the 
recently  published  volumes  of 
Lord  Ellenborough's  PoliHcal 
Diary  we  find  an  account  of  this 
duel.     '  The  Diike  said  that  he 
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considered  all  the  morning  whether 
he  should  fire  at  him  or  no.  He 
thought  if  he  killed  him  he  should- 
he  tried  and  confined  until  he 
was  tried,  which  he  did  not  like ; 
so  that  he  determined  to  fire  at 
his  legs.  He  did  hit  his  coat .  . . 
The  Duke  went  to  Windsor.  The 
King  seemed  annoyed  at  first  hy 
the  exposal  respecting  Sir  Charles 
Wetherall,  hut  acquiesced.  The 
Duke  then  said,  *'  I  have  another 
subject  to  mention  to  your  Ma- 
jesty personal  to  myself.  I  have 
been  fighting  a  duel  this  morning." 
The  King  said  he  was  glad  of  it. 
I  heard  all  this  from  the  Duke, 
whom  I  met  at  Arbuthnot's  at 
dinner.'  The  only  wonder  is  that 
the  vile  practice  of  duelling,  if 
supported  by  such  men  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Macaulay, 
should  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 
Here  are  two  most  sensible  men, 
at  that  most  sensible  time  of 
middle  age,  becoming  perfect 
slaves  of  the  false  code  of  honour 
of  the  day.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  him- 
self was  once  anxious  to  fight  a 
duel. 

Another  curious  trait  of  middle 
age  is  that  as  life  goes  on  some 
likeness  to  an  animal  is  often 
apparent,  even  to  an  extent  that 
might  seem  to  countenance  the 
Pythagorean  idea  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls.  Every  one 
must  know  a  certain  number  of 
people  who  bear  a  striking  likeness 
to  horses  and  dogs.  These,  how- 
ever, are  the  nobler  animals,  that, 
in  the  case  of  such  a  comparison, 
the  likeness  is  perhaps  more  flat- 
tering to  the  human  being  than  to 
the  dumb  animaL  It  is  not  often 
given,  even  to  the  soft  melting 
eye  of  womanhood,  to  have  that 
look  of  courage,  endurance,  and 
devotion  which  we  sometimes 
meet  in  the  eye  of  a  hound. 
Dickens  was  true  to  nature  when 
he  described  the  dignified  little 
hops  of  Dora's  bird-like  aunts. 


Kow  and  then  the  middle-aged 
lady  is  of  the  parrot  description 
of  bird,  and  possibly  the  human 
subject  may  be  like  a  cat,  or  even 
like  a  monkey.  A  great  many 
are  like  snakes;  indeed,  sneak 
and  snake  are  different  forms  of 
the  same  word,  and  the  moral  fact 
is  as  true  as  the  etymological. 
When  Cicero,  inhis  oration  against 
Piso,  attacks  that  noble  Roman 
in  an  extremely  personal  manner, 
he  is  apparently  likening  him,  by 
a  very  common  figure  of  speech, 
to  a  viper.  '  Beast,'  says  Cicero, 
'there  is  no  mistaking  the  evi- 
dence of  that  slave-like  hue,  those 
bristly  cheeks,  those  discoloured 
fangs.  Tour  eyes,  your  brows^ 
your  face,  your  whole  aspect,  are 
the  tacit  index  to  your  souL' 
There  was  a  certain  German  mis- 
sionary at  Tinnevelly  who  made 
himself  extremely  disagreeable  to 
the  European  members  of  that 
community.  As  he  observed  dif- 
ferent animalB  in  the  streets,  he 
used  to  point  out  to  his  friends 
the  likeness  which  existed  between 
themselves  and  these  creatures. 
*  There's  your  picture,'  he  would 
say  to  one,  pointing  to  a  pig. 
'There  is  the  likeness  of  your 
beastly  soul,'  he  would  say  to 
another,  pointing  to  a  goat.  One 
day  he  made  the  usual  inquiry 
about  a  friend's  health,  who  an- 
swered by  mentioning  some  bodily 
ailment.  '  I  don't  ask  after  your 
stinking  body,'  was  the  rejoinder; 
'  but  I  want  to  know  about  your 
souL'    A  very  painful  man ! 

In  the  room  which  Voltaire  had 
at  Sans  Souci  there  are  certain 
delicate  bits  of  satire  upon  him 
carved  in  wood.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  monkey,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  his  portrait; 
a  parrot,  which  conveys  an  idea 
of  his  volubility  of  speech ;  and 
a  stork,  to  signify  his  migiations 
to  and  from  Prussia,  coming  in 
summer  and  going  away  in  the 
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winter.  Wilflon,theomithologi8ty 
piesumably  by  brooding  so  much 
over  birds,  be^me  veiy  much  like 
a  bitd  him8el£  He  got  the  dark 
laminons  eyes,  and  his  nose  was 
sh-aped  like  the  veiy  beak  of  a  bird. 
Yes,  this  is  a  cuiious  fancy  that 
in.  middle-age  the  likeness  to  some 
animal  may  come  out.  It  will  be 
within  the  recollection  of  many 
0:xford  men  that  a  quarter  of  a 
centnry  ago  there  were  two  great 
scholars  at  Oxford,  both  of  them 
middle-aged  men,  one  of  whom 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bickly  Vulture  while  the  other 
was  Uie  Debauched  Crow. 

But  let  us  turn  aside  from  these 
discursive  fancies,  taking  them 
for  what  they  may  be  worth,  and 
look  to  some  of  the  serious  con- 
siderations that  have  an  import- 
ance for  our  subject.  Middle  age 
is  an  intensely  serious  matter.  It 
is  the  time  of  life  when  we  have 
climbed  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
make  a  leisurely  survey  of  the 
panorama.  Henceforth  we  shall 
be  going  downhill.  There  may 
be  many  people  who  prefer  the 
work  of  climbing  a  hUl.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  like  better  to 
make  the  descent.  We  find  it 
easier:  we  are  soothed  bv  the 
evening  breezes;  we  have  large 
prospects  of  the  sufiused  evening 
skies.  On  the  heights  we  are 
able  to  look  back  upon  the  paths ; 
so  much  that  was  dark  and  enig- 
matic seems  to  be  cleared,  and  we 
begin  to  trace  the  relationship  of 
our  own  destiny  to  the  general 
order  of  things.  People  are  always 
busy  just  before  the  post-hour, 
and  middle  age  is  never  so  active 
as  before  the  comparative  leisure  of 
old  age  is  at  hand.  It  was  a  good 
idea  of  Dr.  Chalmers  that  if  a 
man  came  to  sixty,  he  should 
keep  the  last  decade,  if  it  should 
be  granted,  as  a  kind  of  sabbatical 
period  of  rest  Man  is  working 
hard,  but  he  is  working  in  full 


sight  of  the  opening  glades  of 
repose.  The  current  of  his  days 
is  moving  most  smoothly  and 
swiftly,  but  presently  it  will  shoot 
the  rapids.  We  fast  gather  in 
our  sheaves,  knowing  that  pre- 
sently we  shall  have  no  sheaves 
to  gather.  And  so  this  period 
becomes  one  of  the  profoundest 
interest  and  busiest  activity.  The 
whole  complex  nature  is  taxed  to 
the  utmost.  That  conflict  of 
duties  which  is  constantly  going  on 
becomes  severer  than  ever.  It 
taxes  all  one's  energies  and  tact  to 
make  headway  against  the  broad- 
ening tide.  It  becomes  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  to  exercise  patience 
and  forbearance  amid  the  inter- 
ruptions and  trivialities  of  exist- 
ence. Whatever  'light'  and 
'  sweetness'  may  be  ours,  we  must 
try  to  diffuse  the  illumination  and 
the  fragrance.  Unless  we  have 
thoroughly  assimilated  to  the  ma- 
terial in  which  we  work,  unless 
we  have  blurred  and  blotted  out 
the  image  of  God,  we  fuUy  recog- 
nise the  solemnities  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life,  and,  beyond  life, 
of  infinity,  eternity,  immortality, 
and  the  only  rainbow  of  hope 
that  can  span  those  infinite  arches. 
So  it  is  to  middle  age  that  the 
chief  solicitudes  of  parentage  main- 
ly belong,  the  care  for  the  boys 
and  girls  which  they  never  more 
greatly  need  than  on  their  so-called 
entrance  into  life.  The  craft  of 
our  calling,  our  knowledge  of  the 
world,  the  experiences  we  have 
accumulated,  find  their  highest 
aim  in  making  a  helpfulness  for 
them.  Beading  their  future  in 
our  own  past,  we  become  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  temptations  of 
circumstances  and  the  tendencies 
of  character.  If  our  own  dispo- 
sition has  gained  anything  in 
affluence  through  '  the  process  of 
the  suns,'  we  should  gain  in  sym- 
pathy and  insight  in  respect  to 
aH    We  should  concentrate  our 
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love  not  only  on  the  deep  narrow 
channels  of  oar  own  affinity — 
which,  indeed,  is  a  natoial  instinct^ 
for  which  we  deserve  little  credit, 
as  it  is  well-nigh  impossihle  to  re- 
sist it — ^but  theie  should  be  the 
real  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  which 
makes  love  the  law  of  our  lives, 
and  creates  a  spiritual  and  heaven- 
ly charity  towards  all  who  come 
within  the  shadow  of  our  in- 
fluence. There  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  lore  of  the  human  countenance 
and  the  human  heart,  which  we 
should  have  learned  with  someper- 
fectness  by  the  time  that  the  sun 
begins  to  go  down  upon  the 
dial. 

And  our  thoughts  travel  beyond 
the  limited  circle  of  our  own 
immediate  interests.  We  receive 
our  lamps  and  hand  them  to  our 
successors,  trusting  that  all  will 
be  well.  There  is  a  very  interest- 
ing reference  to  growing  old  in  a 
letter  from  Whewell,  the  Master 
of  Trinity,  written,  in  his  middle 
age,  to  Mrs.  Austin.  Her  famous 
French  friend.  Cousin,  had  been 
terribly  frightened  at  the  idea  of 
growing  old.  '  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
little  mortifying,'  wrote  Whewell, 
'  to  human  conceit,  that  we  must 
leave  the  world  to  a  new  genera- 
tion, for  it  appears  to  me  more 
mortifying  because  it  intercepts 
what  we  do  than  what  we  eujoy. 
We  have  done  so  little,  and  mat- 
ters seem  to  be  going  on  so  ill ! 
But  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  this,  and  "  trust  the  Ruler  with 
the  skies,"  and  with  the  earth  too, 
and  really  trust  Him;  believe  that 
He  is  ruling  well,  and  will  do  so 
when  we  are  no  longer  actors  in 
the  scene.  Only  I  tibink  there  is 
nothing  presumptuous  in  hoping 
that  we  may  know  a  little  how  it 
does  go  on;  follow  the  later  scenes 
of  the  drama,  and  see  the  dSnoite- 
merU  to  which  it  is  tending.  This 
is  a  kind  of  consolation  which 
cannot  deceive  us,  for  we  shall 


have  this,  or,  we  may  humbly 
hope,  something  better.  I  trust 
it  will  be  long,  my  dear  firiend, 
before  you  have  to  seek  for  the 
consolations  which  belong  to  the 
close;  but  I  must  say  that  an 
entirely  filial  spirit  of  resignation, 
hope,  and  love  is  what  I  have 
seen  with  most  aatisfiiction  in  the 
cases  of  others  who  were  dear  to 
me,  and  what  I  most  desire  for 
mysel£' 

And  so  our  attitude  becomes 
that  of  patience,  and  with  patience 
restfulness  is  allied.  We  find 
Paley  truly  saying :  *  To  novelty,  to 
acuteness  of  sensation,  to  hope,  to 
ardour  of  pursuit,  succeeds  what 
is,  in  no  inconsiderable  d^ree,  an 
equivalent  for  them  all — "  percep- 
tion of  ease."  Herein  is  the  exact 
difference  between  the  young  and 
the  old.  The  young  are  hot 
happy  but  when  eiijoying  plea- 
sure; the  old  are  happy  when 
free  from  pain.  And  tins  consti- 
tution suits  with  the  degrees  of 
animal  power  which  they  respec- 
tively possess.  The  vigour  of 
youth  was  to  be  stimulated  to 
action  by  impatience  of  rest; 
whilst  to  the  imbecility  of  age, 
quietness  and  repose  become  posi- 
tive gratifications.  In  one  im- 
portant respect  the  advantage  is 
with  the  old.  A  state  of  ease  is, 
generally  speaking,  more  attain- 
able thim  a  state  of  pleasure.  A 
constitution,  therefore,  which  can 
enjoy  ease  is  preferable  to  that 
which  can  taste  only  pleasure. 
This  same  perception  of  ease 
oftentimes  renders  old  age  a  con- 
dition of  great  comfort,  especially 
when  riding  at  its  anchor  after  a 
busy  or  tempestuous  life.  It  is 
well  described  by  Rousseau  to  be 
the  interval  of  repose  and  enjoy- 
ment between  the  hurry  and  the 
end  of  life.* 

Middle  age  is,  according  to  the 
latest  and  one  of  the  best  of  our 
poets, 
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*  A  calm  path 
Which  lies  before  the  feet,  throV  common 

ways 
And  nndistmguished  crowds  of  toiling 

men, 
And  yet  is  hard  to  tread,  tho*  seeming 

smooth, 
And  yet,  tho'  level,  earns   a  worthier 

crown.* 

*  Life,  fall  life, 
Full-flowered,  full-fruited,   reared  from 

homely  earth, 
Rooted  in  duty,  and  thro*  long  calm  years 
Bearing  its  load  of  healthful  energies ; 
Stretchuig  its  arms  on  all  sides ;  fed  with 

dews 
Of  cheerful  sacrifice,  and  clouds  of  love, 
And  rain  of  useful  tears ;  warmed  by  the 

sun 
Of  calm  affection,  till  it  breathes  itself 
In  perfume  to  the  heavens:  this  is  the 

prize 
1  hold  most  dear,  more  precious  than  the 

fruits 
Of  knowledge  or  of  love.* 

Surely  these  are  noble  lineSy  and 
tell  US'  tbat  there  is  a  certain 
beauty  and  glory  that  belong  to 
the  reliquary  of  summer  lights  and 
the  deep  autumn  days  of  our  mid- 
dle life,  amid  all  the  soil  of  their 
trouble  and  care. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris,  the  secretary  of  the 
Eeform  Club,  who  has  given  us 
the  'Epic  of  Hades'  and  the  <  Ode 
of  Life,'  is  that  he  so  thoroughly 
understands  the  meaning  of  human 
life,  the  history  and  the  mystery 
of  it,  that  loss  and  gain  are  not  to 
be  estimated  by  merely  human 
standards,  that  even  harmony  is 
made  up  of  discords,  and  that  the 
apparent  failure  may  be  the  real 
success,  also  that  the  real  success 
may  look  an  apparent  failure. 
Thus  he  makes  Marsyas  say  : 

*  For  what  were  it  to  lie 
Sleek,  crowned  with  roses,  drinking  vul- 
gar praise, 
And  surfeited  with  offerings,  the  dull  gift 
Of  ignorant  hands,  all  which  I  might 

hftve  knovrn 
To  this  divmer  failure  ?    Godlike  it  is 
To  fail  upon  the  icy  ledge,  and  fall 
Where  other  footsteps  dare  not.* 

Here  again  are  thoughts  and  con- 
fessions that  most  of  us  make  in 

mature  life : 

*  I  have  lived 
As  he  lives  who  through  perilous  paths 

must  pass, 
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And  livelong  trials,  striving  to  keep  down 
The  devil  within  him,  bom  of  too  much 

strength 
And  sloth  and  vacuous  days,  by  difficult 

toils 
Labours  endured,  and  have  fought  fights 

with  ill. 
Now  vanquished,  now  triumphant,   and 

sometimes. 
In  intervals  of  too  long  labour,  finding 
His  nature  grown  too  strong  for  him, 

falls  prone 
Awhile  a  helpless  prey,  then  once  again 
Rises  and  spurns  his  chains, and  fares  anew 
Along  the  perilous  ways.* 

Better  is  any  struggle^  he  thinks, 
than 

'  Broad-paunched  content,  and  weal,  and 
happiness.* 

'  For  one  day,  as  I  know, 

The  high  aim  unfulfilled  fulfils  itself; 

The  deep  unsatisfied  thirst  is  satisfied; 

And  through  this  twilight  broken  sud- 
denly 

The  inmost  heavens,  the  lucent  stars  of 
God, 

The  moon  of  love,  the  sun  of  life ;  and  I, 

I  who  pine  here— I  on  the  Latmian  hiU — 

Shall  soar  aloft  and  find  ihem.' 

As  we  have  quoted  so  much 
poetry  we  will  venture  to  add  one 
more  citation.  It  shall  be  from 
Eobert  Browning's  Old  Pictures 
in  Florence : 

'  There*8  a  fancy  some  lean  to  and  some 
hate, 
That  when  this  life  is  ended  begins 
New  work  for  the  soul  in  another  state, 
Where  it  strives  and  gets  weary,  loses 
and  wins ; 
Where  the  strong  and  the  weak,  this 
world's  congeries, 
Repeat  in  large  what  they  have  prac- 
tised in  small. 
Through  life  after  life  in  unlimited  series. 
Only  the  scale's  to  be  changed,  that's 
alL 

Yet  I  hardly  know.    When  a  soul  has 
seen 
Bv  the  means  of  evil  that  good  is  best. 
And,  through  earth  and  its  noise,  what 
is  heaven's  serene. 
When  our  faith  in  the  same  has  stood 
the  test, — 
Why,  the  child  grown  man,  you  bum 
the  rod. 
The  uses  of  labour  are  surely  done ; 
There  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of 
God, 
And  I  have  had  troubles  enough  for 
one.' 

Thus  we  conclude  our  talk  '  on 
becoming  middle-aged.' 
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Thb  men  of  Cornwall  are  unmis- 
takably    Celts.       Intermarriages 
with  their  Saxon  neighbours  have 
indeed  introduced    alien    blood, 
and     modified    somewhat    their 
physical  characteristics  and  their 
mental  habits ;   but  still,  in  the 
maiD,    the    peculiarities    of    the 
more  ancient  race  are  those  of  the 
Comishmen  of  to-day.     More  es- 
pecially do   these  traits  present 
themselves  in  the  inhabitants  of 
fishing-villages  and  hamlets  situ- 
ate in  remote  and  somewhat  inac- 
cessible parts  of  the  county,  and 
which,  consequently,  have   been 
little   affected  by  the   intermar- 
riages spoken  of  above.    The  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  the  quick  restless 
glance,  the  many  words  utterly 
unknown  to  Johnson  and  Web- 
ster, tell  their  tale.    It  is  especially 
of  these  Comishmen — these  Corn- 
ish fisherfolk  —  their   character, 
work,  and  peculiarities,  religious 
and  otherwise,  that  I  would  speak. 
In  days  not  very  remote  they 
enjoyed,  as  everybody  knows,  an 
unenviable   reputation   for  their 
wrecking  propensities.     And  pro- 
bably they  deserved  the  character 
given  them,  if  not  for  their  cruelty, 
at  any  rate  for  their  rapacity.     A 
wreck  was  almost  looked  upon  as 
a  gift  of  Providence,  and  every 
man  secured  as  much  of  the  plun- 
der as  possible  with  scarcely  an 
idea  of  wrong-doing.     I  imagine 
it    was    a   Cornish   parson  who 
prayed,  not,  indeed,  that  a  ship 
might  go  on  the  rocks,  but  that 
*  If  there  mtist  be  a  wreck,  it  may 
happen  in  our  bay.'     It  was  cer- 
tainly a  Cornish  clergyman  who, 
on  the  announcement  of  a  wreck 


while  he  was  preaching,  requested 
his  congregation  to  wait  a  mo- 
ment while  he  took  off  his  sur- 
plice, and  then  shouting,  *Now 
for  a  fair  start  T  rushed  off  as  fast 
as  his  legs  would  carry  him  to 
the  scene  of  the  wreck,  followed 
by  his  outwitted  flock. 

Wrecking,  however,  has  died  a 
natural  death.  Now  there  is  not, 
in  all  Great  Britain,  a  man  more 
ready  to  risk  his  own  life  to  save 
that  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor  than 
the  Cornish  man.  Lifeboat  or  no 
lifeboat,  he  volunteers  unhesitat- 
ingly to  brave  the  wildest  storm 
without  hope  or  thought  of  re- 
ward. Not  long  ago,  one  of  our 
lifeboats  put  off,  in  the  darkness 
of  a  winter's  night,  to  assist  a 
French  vessel  in  distress.  The 
captain,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  practice  of  Frenchmen,  re- 
fused to  abandon  his  ship ;  but, 
rather  than  leave  the  crew  to  the 
chance  of  drowning,  that  lifeboat 
remained  for  seven  or  eight  hours, 
until  daylight  broke,  through  the 
darkness  and  the  storm,  by  the 
side  ofthe  threatened  ship.  Deeds 
like  these — and  there  are  many  of 
them — go  far  towards  effacing  the 
ancient  stain. 

The  fishermen  of  Cornwall,  ex- 
ercising their  calling  to  a  great 
extent  by  night,  exposed  to  the 
wild  lashing  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
in  continual  danger  from  passing 
ships,  have  need  of  not  a  little 
courage,  and  courage  of  a  kind 
harder  to  command  than  that 
dash  which  sends  men  to  the  aid 
of  those  in  distress.  And  this 
calm  enduring  bravery  they  pos- 
sess in  full  measure.     They  are 
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biave  and  daring,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  peaceable  and  orderly ; 
peaceable,  perhaps,  because  of  their 
innate  bravery.  They  are  rough 
sometimes,  certainly,  but  very 
rarely  brutal.  Violent  assaults 
are  hardly  ever  committed  by 
them.  This  absence  of  brutality, 
indeed,  as  police-lists  show,  is 
characteristic  of  all  Comishmen. 

Cornish  fishermen  are  peculiarly 
patient  under  grinding  poverty. 
Their  caUing  is  a  precarious  one. 
The  fish,  upon  which  they  de- 
pend for  the  greater  part  of  their 
winter's  food,  often  do  not  come. 
What  shall  they  do  1  They  might 
frequently,  and  with  good  reason, 
cry  aloud  for  help,  demanding 
some  part  of  the  national  sub- 
scriptions which  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  disburses  to  distressed 
Bulgarians  and  other  worthy  claim- 
ants of  international  charity ;  but 
no  cry  comes.  They  might,-  on 
the  other  hand,  destroy  the  boats 
and  nets  of  the  seine-owners  to 
set  matters  right ;  but  this  Hiber- 
nian idea  never  suggests  itself  to 
their  minds.  They  simply  face 
the  hard  winter  without  a  mur- 
mur, keep  their  poverty  to  them- 
selves, eat  their  dry  crust  with 
cheerfulness,  and  ask  alms  of  none. 

I  have  said  that  the  calling  of 
our  fishermen  is  a  precarious  one. 
The  questions  may  be  asked : 
Are  they  thrifty?  Are  they 
saving  1  Generally  the  second 
question  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  As  a  class  they  are 
certainly  frugal.  Intemperance, 
of  course,  exercises  its  usual  in- 
fluence in  preventing  the  laying 
by  of  a  portion  of  the  earnings 
for  a  rainy  day ;  but,  in  truth,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  a  hard 
struggle  to  live,  let  alone  save. 
During  the  long  hard  winters 
credit  is  often  obtained  at  the 
grocer's  and  the  baker's,  who  ca^ 
not  harden  their  hearts  to  deny 
their  hungry  customers  the  neces- 


saries of  life;  and  spring  finds 
them  with  a  burden  of  debt  upon 
their  shoulders,  which  all  the 
summer's  fishing  is  unable  to  re- 
move. Hence,  many  of  the  fisher- 
men are  in  a  chronic  state  of  debt, 
a  condition  of  things  which  cannot 
be  remedied  until  some  occupation 
which  may  be  resorted  to  when 
storms  and  unfavourable  winds 
prevent  fishing  is  adopted.  The 
patch  of  garden-ground  tilled  by 
most  fishermen  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  need. 

Theft  is  almost  unknown.  I 
speak  more  especially  of  fisher- 
men living  in  small  hamlets  and 
villages;  those  who  live  in  the 
larger  towns  are  probably  no  bet- 
ter than  their  neighbours.  But  in 
bond-fide  fishing-places  property  is 
absolutely  safe.  Fishing  -  gear, 
oars,  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
and  the  like,  may  be  left  unguarded 
and  unwatched  without  the  slight- 
est fear  of  their  being  stolen. 

At  one  time  a  good  deal  of 
smuggling  was  practised  on  the 
Cornish  coast.  Every  little  bay 
and  creek  along  its  rocky  shore 
was  from  time  to  time  made  the 
scene  of  contraband  operations. 
Every  bam  and  stable  near  the 
sea,  and  even  for  miles  inland, 
furnished  hiding-places  and  means 
of  transit  for  the  French  spirits 
and  silks.  A  clergyman  told  me 
recently  that  many  years  ago, 
when  inspecting  Maker  Church 
in  the  exercise  of  his  office  of 
rural  deun,  he  found  a  number  of 
kegs  of  spirits  actually  deposited 
in  the  valley  of  the  roof.  The 
rural  dean  knew  that  by  the  time 
these  uncanonical  spirits  could 
be  *  presented'  to  the  archdeacon 
they  would  be  far  away  from  the 
church;  he  therefore  discreetly 
held  his  tongue  and  said  nothing. 
Thanks  to  the  removal  of  some 
of  the  duties  from  foreign  goods, 
and  to  the  increased  vigilance  of 
the  coastguard,  smuggling  now  is 
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confined,  for  tho  most  part,  to  the 
introduction  of  solitary  bottles  of 
spirits  and  cakes  of  tobacco  ob- 
tained by  pilots  and  fishermen 
from  homeward-bound  ships. 

As  to  the  sobriety  of  the  fisher- 
men little  need  be  said.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  drunkards 
among  them  ;  but,  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  they  are  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  those  of  their  class 
in  other  parts  of  England. 

One  vice  they  are  accused  of 
in  common  with  all  the  men  of 
their  native  county,  and,  Cornish- 
man  as  I  am,  I  am  compelled  to 
own  that  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  the  accusation.  County  Court 
judges,  and  others  who  have 
special  means  of  knowing,  say 
that  the  Cornish  race  is  greatly 
given  to  untruthfulness.  *A11 
men  are  liars,*  a  high  authority 
said  hastily,  long  since,  but  Com- 
ishmen,  it  seems,  are  peculiarly 
■mendacious.  I  will  not  attempt 
the  perhaps  hopeless  task  of  dis- 
proving the  charge;  I  can  only 
plead  that  possibly  we  inherited 
the  propensity  with  the  Celtic 
blood  of  our  forefathers. 

Another  charge  brought  against 
the  people  of  Cornwall  is  that  of 
immorality.  *The  Cornish  peo- 
ple are  given  to  looseness  and  ly- 
ing,' said  a  late  County  Court 
judge.  It  is  of  course  a  great 
piece  of  temerity  to  dispute  the 
conclusions  of  such  a  dignified 
personage ;  but,  after  all,  a  Coun- 
ty Court  judge  has,  perhaps,  no 
better  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  vice  I  am  speaking 
of  than  other  people ;  and  I  am 
rash  enough  to  deny,  at  all  events, 
the  first  part  of  the  accusation  as 
being  peculiarly  applicable  to 
Cornwall.  Illegitimacy,  indeed, 
13  by  no  means  unknown ;  but  it 
is  looked  upon  by  all  classes  as  a 
stigma,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  this  vice  does  not  exist  in 
other  parts  of  England. 


From  this  vice,  or  rather  sup- 
posed vice,  we  will  turn  to  another 
of  their  good  qualities.  They 
yield  to  none  in  their  reverence 
for  Sunday.  Whether  the  week 
has  been  a  bad  or  a  good  one, 
they  refuse  to  go  afioat  on  the 
Saturday  night.  East  -  country 
boats  bring  in  their  catches  on 
the  Sunday  morning  and  land 
them  before  their  door ;  but  the 
Comishmen  are  not  to  be  tempt- 
ed. Their  fathers  rested  on  the 
Sunday,  and  they  decline  to 
break  the  laudable  custom.  Quite 
recently  the  fishing  by  east- 
country  boats  in  Cornish  waters 
on  Sunday  so  exasperated  the 
Cornish  fishermen,  that  they  pre- 
vented the  strangers  by  main 
force  from  landing  their  fish.  In- 
deed, when  about  three  years  ago 
some  Lowestoft  boats  were,  with 
all  hands,  lost  in  a  gale  on  a  Sun- 
day, I  was  gravely  assured  by  a 
Land's  End  fisherman  that  the 
destruction  came  upon  them  as  a 
judgment  for  their  iniquity  in 
fishing  on  that  day. 

One  other  characteristic  of  the 
Cornishman  is  to  be  noted — his 
clannishness.  Wherever  he  is 
found,  be  it  fishing  in  the  Lish 
Channel  or  the  North  Sea,  or 
mining  at  the  Antipodes,  he  re- 
members always  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  refuses  to  become  ab- 
sorbed by  the  people  among  whom 
he  is  placed.  The  motto  of  his 
county,  ^  One  and  all,'  is  clung  to 
and  acted  upon ;  and  the  words, 
^  I  am  a  Cornishman,'  are  a  sure 
passport  to  his  affection  and  as- 
sistance. 

Our  fishermen,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
emigrate.  Cornish  miners  may 
be  found  by  hundreds  in  Austra- 
lia, Chili,  California,  and  Miexico ; 
Cornish  agriculturists  in  great 
numbers  in  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tmlia,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada;  but  the  fishermen  are 
wedded    to    the    Old    Country. 
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Many,  of  course,  become  sailors ; 
but  sach  of  them  as  survive  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  the  seas 
abnost  invariably  return  to  the 
old  home  to  end  their  days.  And, 
while  they  are  able  to  work  at 
all,  these  old  salts  turn  their 
hands  to  fishing,  the  occupation 
of  their  boyhood. 

The  work  of  the  Cornish  fisher- 
men is  very  varied.  According 
to  the  season  of  the  year  they 
adopt  line-fishing,  crab  and  lob- 
ster fishing,  and  seine-fishing ;  the 
last  including  the  use  of  the 
ground-seine  (for  smelts,  chads, 
mullet,  and  miscellaneous  fish), 
and  mackerel  and  pilchard  seines. 
There  are  also  *  drift-net'  boats, 
which  fish  in  deep  water. 

Of  the  line  and  crab  fishing 
nothing  need  particularly  be  said. 
The  average  ground-seine  is  about 
eighty  fathoms  long  and  eight 
fathoms  deep,  and  is  thrown  into 
the  water  (technically  *  shot^) 
near  the  shore.  The  warp  attached 
to  one  end  of  the  seine  is  passed 
to  the  men  on  shore,  and  the  boat 
is  rowed  in  a  circle,  the  net  being 
cast  overboard  the  while,  until 
she  almost  reaches  the  point  from 
which  she  started.  The  net  is 
then  drawn  in,  sweeping  up  what- 
ever may  happen  to  be  enclosed. 
This  kind  of  net  being  easily 
worked,  and  not  requiring  much 
skill,  is  often  used  by  amateurs 
for  amusement.  When  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  visited  Fal- 
mouth many  years  ago,  one  was 
'shot'  for  their  entertainment. 
The  result,  however,  was  rather 
disappointing.  One  of  the  men 
who  worked  the  seine,  and  upon 
whose  shoulder,  as  he  proudly 
relates,  the  Prince  rested  his  hand 
in  stepping  from  the  boat,  told 
me  that  not  a  single  fish  rewarded 
their  efforts  and  gratified  the 
Boyal  spectators.  Britannia's 
jurisdiction  evidently  does  not 
extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


Many  men,  especially  from 
Mount's  Bay  and  St.  Ives,  engage 
in  '  drift'-fishing  for  mackerel  and 
pilchards  in  the  summer.  The 
boats  are  of  all  sizes,  from  six 
tons  each  up  to  sixty  tons,  aro 
partially  decked,  and  carry  firom 
three  to  twelve  men.  The  nets 
are,  on  the  average,  not  far  short 
of  a  mile  long,  and  are  about  eight 
fathoms  deep.  They  are  often 
'  shot'  far  from  the  land,  and  form, 
when  in  the  water,  a  long  wall, 
against  which  the  fish  strike,  and, 
thrusting  their  heads  into  the 
meshes,  are  prevented  by  their 
gills  from  drawing  back.  These 
nets  are  put  overboard  about  sun^ 
set,  and  are  usually  drawn  twice 
through  the  night,  the  boats  to* 
which  they  are  attached  slowly 
drifting  (hence  the  name  'drift- 
boats')  with  the  wind  and  tide. 

The  mackerel -fishing  near  the 
shore  is  much  more  exciting  than 
this  drifting  process.  Mackerel 
are  very  rapid  swimmers,  and 
consequently  it  is  often  a  work 
of  extreme  difficulty  to  put  the 
nets  overboard  with  sufficient 
celerity  to  enclose  them.  Two 
boats  with  two  several  nets  are 
therefore  used;  the  smaller  net 
being  merely  to  hedge  in  the  fish 
until  the  ends  of  the  larger  one 
can  be  brought  together.  The 
former  is  about  eighty  fathoms 
long  and  nine  fathoms  deep,  and 
the  latter  one  hundred  and  thirty 
fathoms  long  and  twelve  fathoms 
deep.  When  a  shoal  is  seen  near 
the  boats,  the  men  in  each  throw 
over  the  end  of  their  seine,  and 
then  (two  of  the  crew  'shooting' 
the  net  the  while)  row  as  hard  a& 
they  can  in  a  half-circle  outside 
the  fish  until  they  meet.  A 
,  smaller  boat  meanwhile  joins  the 
ends  cast  overboard.  The  end» 
of  the  large  net  are  then  slowly 
pulled  together,  and  the  other, 
known  as  the '  stop-net,*  taken  up. 
*  Tucking'  is  then  proceeded  with. 
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This  consists  in  taking  up  the 
large  seine  with  whatever  may  be 
in  it.  Four  thousand  mackerel 
are  considered  a  fairly  good  haul. 
Often  the  mackerel  ars  too  quick 
for  the  fishermen,  and  the  latter 
have  their  labour  for  nothing. 
A  little  hesitation  shown  when 
the  shoal  is  first  sighted  is  not 
unfrequently  fatal  to  success. 
Kot  long  ago  I  heard  a  master 
seiner  of  St.  Mawes  narrate  his 
experience  in  this  fashion.  I 
must  remark  that  the  fishermen 
are  somewhat  given  to  exaggera- 
tion, and  when  shoals  of  fish 
which  have  been  seen  e>cape^ 
they  are  commonly  spoken  of  in 
superlatives.  *  Whacking  schools' 
{i.e,  shoals),  'nobble'  (noble,  large) 
*  schools,'  *  the  biggest  school  that 
ever  I  seed  in  my  life ;'  these  are 
usually  the  descriptions  given. 
To  return  to  our  friend  '  Uncle 
Nickey.*  I  will  let  him  tell  his 
atory  in  his  own  way  :  *  My  dear' 
— he  was  not  speaking  to  a  Isuiy 
— *  My  dear,  we  se^  d  a  nobble 
school  of  mackerel  near  the  light- 
house yesterday.  I  never  seed 
so  much  mackerel  at  waun  time 
in  all  my  life  before.  I  seed  we 
should  never  be  able  to  head  *em 
with  the  crew  we  had  in  the  seine- 
boat,  so  I  said,  '*  Billy,  come  aboard 
the  seine-boat  and  lend  'em  a 
hand."  But  no,  not  he  ;  he  dedn 
look  to  move  for  some  time.  At 
last  he  come  aboard — common 
metre  !'  Uncle  Nickey's  *  com- 
mon metre'  was  enough  to  inti- 
mate to  his  hearers  that  Billy's 
dilatory  movements  had  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  the  fish  ;  and  their 
delight  at  the  graphic  finish  was 
evinced  by  a  perfect  shout  of 
laughter. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
the  shoals  of  mackerel  break  up, 
and  the  fish  disperse  themselves 
over  the  bays  and  inlets  along  the 
coast  Seine-fishing  becomes,there- 
fore,  no  longer  practicable.     The 


men  then  turn  their  attention  to 
the  pilchard  fishery.  The  last  four 
or  five  months  of  the  year  are  very 
anxious  ones,  for  upon  the  result 
of  these  depend  tlieir  prospects  for 
the  winter.  A  failure  in  the  pil- 
chard fishery  means  a  dry  crust, 
and  often  no  crust  at  all.  The  pil- 
chards travel  westwards  in  small 
shoals  during  July  and  August, 
each  shoal  containing  from  a  few 
hundred  fish  to  a  hundred  hogs- 
heads of  3000  or  4000  fish  apiece. 
These  are  known  as  *  summer  fish.' 
Later  in  the  year  they  assemble  in 
large  shoals,  then  called  *  northern 
coasters,'  and,  striking  the  shore 
on  the  north  of  Cornwall,  go 
steadily  round  the  coast  through 
the  several  fishing-stations,  New- 
quay, St.  Ives,  Sennen,  the  Lizard 
district,  and  St.  Mawes.  Of  late 
years  they  have  rarely  been  caught 
above  Falmouth  Harbour.  Now 
and  then,  however,  they  touch  at 
Mevagissoy.  From  that  point,  if 
not  further  west,  they  go  ofiF  ioto 
deep  water,  to  reappear  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  Whether  it  be 
that  the  climate  is  slowly  chang- 
ing, I  know  not,  but  the  '  north- 
ern coasters'  return  to  deep  water 
at  a  much  later  period  of  the  year 
than  they  did  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago.  Then  the  seines  were  laid  up  for 
the  winter  at  the  end  of  October, 
the  fishing  being  over ;  now  up  to 
Christmas,  and  sometimes  well  in- 
to the  new  year,  the  fish  appear 
on  the  coast.  Some  of  these  win- 
ter shoals  are  of  almost  incredible 
size.  Mr.  Couch,  the  Cornish  na- 
turalist, describes  one  shoal  that 
was  no  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  long.  At  St.  Ives  in  1846, 
75,000,000  pilchards  are  said  to 
have  been  caught  in  one  day. 

Each  pilchard  seine  is  worked 
by  three  boats — two  large  boats 
about  forty"  feet  long,  with  a  crew 
of  seven  men  each,  and  a  smaller 
one,  called  the  *lurker,'  twenty- 
one  feet  long,  and  containing  the 
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mafiter  seiner  and  three  others. 
The  net  is  about  one  hundred 
and    eighty    fathoms    long    and 
from  twelve   to  fifteen    fathoms 
deep.     When  *shot'  the  bottom 
of  the  net  rests  on  the  ground. 
These  seines  go  out  day  after  day, 
sometimes  for   months  together, 
and  swing  at  their  anchors,  wait- 
ing for  the  fish  to  come.     And 
when  they  come,  the  springing  of 
three  or  four  pilchards  out  of  the 
water  is  often  all  the  indication 
given  that  millions  of  fish  are  un- 
der their  boats.    Hence  the  great- 
est vigilance    is   required.     The 
springing  of  a  single  fish  acts  like 
an  electric   shock  upon  a  crew. 
While  the  fishermen  are  watching 
from  the  boats,  a  man  called  a 
*  huer*  stands  on  some  hill  near,  to 
signal  when  fish  are  approaching. 
Sometimes  a  deep-red  colour  in 
the  sea  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  more  informs  his  practised  eye 
of  the  presence  of  a  shoaL     Im- 
mediately, by  signs,  he  calls  upon 
his  friends  in  the  boats  to  prepare 
to  receive  their  welcome  visitors. 
Often  the  signal  is  given  when 
the  boats  are  at  their  moorings, 
half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  fish- 
ing-ground, and  the  men  at  home, 
perhaps  in  bed.     The  cry,  *The 
hobba  is  up  T  is  raised  ('  hevva'  at 
St.  Ives),  and  is  taken  up  by  all 
that  hear  it.     '  Hobba's  up,  hob- 
ba's  up  !*  resounds  from  every  fishy 
court  and  lane.    Immediately  men 
and  boys,  in  a  state  of  intense  ex- 
citement, dart  out  of  every  door- 
way and  make  for  the  boats,  some 
hatless,  some  coat  less,  and  some, 
caught  napping,  with  nightcaps 
on  and  unmentionables  oft\     The 
boats  are  unmoored  or  launched, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  helter- 
skelter  away  they  go,  each  crew 
straining  every  nerve  to  be  first  on 
the  fishing-gTOund.  Some  unlucky 
wight  arrives  perhaps  just  as  his 
boat  is  moving  away  from  the 
shore,  and,  regardless  of  rheuma- 


tism, rushes  into  the  water  up  to 
his  armpits  to  reach  her,  rather 
than  lose  his  chance  of  obtaining 
bread-and-butter  for  the  winter. 
Sometimes  waggish  boys  or  men 
shout '  Hobba's  up !'  when  no  fish 
have  been  seen ;  and  as  no  one  stays 
to  inquire  who  started  the  cry, 
they  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
their  neighbours  in  a  state  of  tem- 
porary insanity  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so,  and  of  chuckling  in 
secret  at  the  success  of  their  hoax. 
Once  the  cry  of  *  Hevva !'  was  rais- 
ed at  MuUion,  near  the  Lizard,  on 
a  Christmas-day  while  the  vicar 
was  preaching.  The  fishermen 
one  by  one  began  to  steal  out  of 
the  church.  Seeing  his  congre- 
gation rapidly  melting  away  the 
parson  shouted, '  You  go  and  catch 
the  fish  while  I  stop  and  pray.'  A 
large  take  of  pilchards  was  the  re- 
sult of  their  combined  efforts. 

In  the  actual  seine-' shooting' 
very  little  trace  of  the  cool  Saxon 
is  usually  seen.  Many,'if  not  most, 
of  the  men  lose  their  heads  en- 
tirely, and  everybody  seems  to  be 
talking  at  the  same  time.  Half 
a  dozen  pilchards,  perhaps,  are  seen 
to  jump  out  of  the  water.  '  Shut 
away,   shut  away !'   shout  some. 

*  No,  no,  hould  on  a  bit,  there^s 
nothing  in  it,^  is  the  cry  of  others. 

*  I  tell  'ee  the  fish  are  there!'  says 
another.  *  Aw  dear,  aw  dear,  why 
don't  'ee  shut  V  implores  his  neigh- 
bour. Again  his  neighbour  rocks 
himself  to  and  fro,  saying,  *  We 
shall  lose  our  winter's  fish !  Shut 
away,  do!  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.'  Then  perbaps  some  be- 
gin to  swear  and  to  scold  the  men 
in  the  other  seines  who  seem  like- 
ly to  get  in  the  way,  and  alto- 
gether a  scene  as  noisy  and  con- 
fused as  Bedlam  ensues.  At  last 
the  order  is  given  by  the  master 
seiner,  *Shut  awayl'  and  overboard 
the  great  net  goes,  a  mass  of  lead, 
cork,  and  twine  weighing  from  two 
to  three  tons  being  cast  into  the 
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tea  by  two  men  in  five  minutes. 
The  seine  is  then  fastened  at  the 
two  ends,  gradually  pulled  into 
comparatively  shallow  water,  and 
securely  moored.  The  pilchards 
having  plenty  of  room  to  swim 
about  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  enclosed  space  (perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre)  sometimes  for 
a  week  or  more;  the  fishermen 
'shooting'  a  small  net,  called  a 
'  tuck-net,'  into  the  larger  one  each 
day,  and  taking  out  just  so  much 
as  they  can  conveniently  salt  and 
sell  fresh. 

Now  and  then  two  seines  *shot' 
side  by  side  interfere  with  each 
other's  movements.  Grapnels  can- 
not be  put  out  to  moor  the  one 
because  of  the  proximity  of  the 
other,  and  the  like.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  strife.  If  by  chance 
the  fish  escape  from  the  first,  the 
crew  are  quite  certain  to  declare 
that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  se- 
cond. Hence  a  near  neighbour  is 
disliked  exceedingly.  Sometimes 
men  have  even  been  known  to  get 
the  objectionable  seine  out  of  the 
way  by  cutting  its  *  head- rope,' 
the  rope  kept  by  corks  at  the  top 
of  the  water,  which  is  the  main 
strength  of  the  seine.  The  result 
of  cutting  this  rope  is  of  course 
that  the  net  splits  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  all  the  fish  esca|>e. 
The  biter,  however,  is  himself  some- 
times bitten.  *  Who  cut  up  their 
own  seine  1'  the  menof  Mevagissey, 
a  village  on  the  south  coast  of 
Cornwall,  are  wont  to  ask  of  their 
neighbours  of  Gorran.  The  story 
goes  that  many  years  ago  a  seine 
from  each  place  enclosed  a  shoal 
of  pilchards.  The  nets  were  moor- 
ed side  by  side  and  the  fishermen 
went  home.  Before  daylight  the 
Gorran  men  went  out  and  destroy- 
ed, as  they  thought,  the  Mevagis- 
sey seine.  What  was  their  horror 
to  find  when  morning  came  that 
the  tide  had  moved  their  net 
in  the  night,  and   that  instead 


of  injuring  the  rival  seine  they 
had  in  reality  destroyed  their  own! 
The  process  of  taking  up  the 
pilchards  is  called  '  tucking,'  and 
is  a  very  interesting  one.  About 
as  many  fish  arc  enclosed  in  the 

*  tuck-net'  as  the  men  think  they 
can  manage  easily.  The  seine  is 
then  drawn  in  until  the  pilchards 
remain  in  a  kind  of  bag  in  the 
middle  of  the  net  known  as  the 

*  cod.'  This  is  held  between  two 
boats,  while  the  fishermen,  with 
one  leg  in  the  boat  and  the  other 
in  the  water,  dip  up  the  fish  in 
baskets  held  by  two  men  each, 
and  throw  them  into  the  boat. 
The  scene  at  this  point  is  most 
exciting.  The  fish,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred thousand  in  number,  are  held 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  in 
their  fright  dart  to  and  fro,  giving 
the  enclosed  space  the  appearance 
of  a  boiling  caldron  Their  white 
scales  glisten  under  the  sun's  rays, 
and  each  fish  looks  like  a  sheet  of 
burnished  steel.  Basketful  after 
basketful  of  these  quivering  leap- 
ing denizens  of  the  deep  are  thrown 
into  the  boat  (the  men  shouting 
and  cheering  the  while),  until  the 
barge-like  craft  is  brought  down 
almost  to  the  water's  edge.  She 
is  then  towed  to  land  and  others 
substituted,  until  all  the  fish  have 
been  secured.  In  fine  weather 
quite  a  little  fleet  of  boats  assem- 
ble to  witness  this  *  tucking*  oper- 
ation. 

The  curing  of  the  pilchards  is 
undertaken  by  the  fishermen's 
wives  and  daughters,  and  lb  carried 
out  in  this  fashion :  a  layer  of  pil- 
chards is  placed  on  the  floor  of 
the  cellar  about  thirty  inches  from 
the  wall,  all  the  fish  having  their 
heads  turned  outwards.  Inside 
these  other  fish  are  placed,  much 
like  herrings  are  packed  in  a  bar- 
rel. When  the  layer  is  complete 
coarse  French  salt  is  strewn  over 
it,  and  another  layer  is  placed  on 
the  salty  and  so  on  in  alternate 
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layers,  until  the  '  bulk'  is  too  high 
for  the  women  conveniently  to 
work  upon.  Another  row  is  then 
commenced  on  the  floor,  and  when 
high  enough,  boards  are  placed 
on  it  for  the  women  to  kneel  upon 
while  they  make  the  first  row  still 
higher.  In  this  way  they  build 
up  the  fish,  step- fashion,  while 
there  is  room  in  the  cellar  or 
while  there  are  fish  in  the  seine. 
About  half-a-crown  a  day  is  paid 
for  this  work.  When  a  respect- 
ably-dressed stranger  enters  the 
cellars  to  see  the  curing  process, 
one  of  the  women  is  deputed  by 
her  companions  to  wipe  his  shoes 
with  a  dry  comer  of  her  ample 
apron.  He  is  then  expected  to 
give  a  small  sum  of  money  for 
the  worthy  fishwives  to  drink  his 
health.  And  woe  betide  the 
unfortunate  individual  who  re- 
fuses to  contribute  !  Before  he  is 
aware,  a  volley  of  refuse  pilchards, 
known  as  '  mun,'  is  discharged  at 
his  stingy  person,  and  he  may 
think  himself  peculiarly  lucky  if 
he  escapes  without  having  his 
broadcloth  and  hat  seriously  dam- 
aged or  being  struck  with  a  nasty 
trampled  pilchard  in  the  back  of 
the  neck. 

The  fish  remain  in  *  bulk'  about 
a  month,  and  are  then  taken  out, 
washed,  put  into  barrels  holding 
about  3000  pilchards  and  weigh- 
ing about  425  lb.,  pressed  so  as 
to  remove  the  oil,  and  then  ex- 
ported to  the  Mediterranean. 
Owing  probably  to  their  excessive 
saltness,  these  '  fairmades,'  as  they 
are  called,  are  not  looked  upon 
with  favour  .by  the  British  public. 
Large  quantities  of  pilchards  are 
cured,  with  ordinary  salt  by  the 
fishermen  and  others  in  Cornwall, 
and  used  as  a  relish  through  the 
winter.  Indeed,  often  these  fish, 
boiled  and  eaten  with  potatoes 
('pilchard  and  taties'),  form  the 
staple  article  of  food  of  many  a 
poor  fiunily. 


The  average  annual  take  of  pil- 
chards is  about  15,000  hogsheads. 
In  1871  no  less  than  40,000  hogs- 
heads, or  about  120,000,000  fish, 
were  secured.  The  price  is  of 
course  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  num- 
ber taken.  A  hogshead  of  fresh 
fish  is  worth  about  21  Salt  fish 
fetch  from  IZ.  be.  to  31,  10«.  The 
money  is  distributed  in  various 
ways.  At  St.  Ives  and  some 
other  places  the  men  are  paid  Ss, 
or  IO5.  per  week  while  the  season 
lasts,  whether  they  take  any  fish 
or  not.  In  addition  to  this  they 
have  from  a  quarter  to  an  eighth 
of  the  fish  caught.  At  St.  Mawes 
the  men  run  greater  risk.  When 
they  secure  any  fish  half  of  the 
proceeds  goes  to  the  owners  of  the 
seines,  and  the  men  share  the 
other  half  between  them.  If  no 
fish  are  taken  the  men  get  no- 
thing. A  large  shoal  of  pilchards 
sometimes  enriches  each  man  in 
a  seine  40Z.  in  a  single  week. 
These  prizes  are,  however,  of  very 
rare  occurrence. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that  recently  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  of  preparing  pilchards  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  French  sar- 
dine with  great  success.  There  is  a 
suspicion,  indeed,  that  the  French 
fish  is  more  nearly  related  to  the 
Cornish  than  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel  will  allow.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I  strongly  re- 
commend those  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  try  the  *  Cornish 
sardines.'  They  are  cheaper  than 
the  French,  and,  I  believe,  of 
equal  value. 

And  now  the  fisherman  has 
caught  his  fish  and  cured  them, 
perhaps  he  will  permit  me  to 
bring  to  light  some  of  his  little 
peculiarities  and  weaknesses.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  his  love  for 
public  teas,  known  as  '  tay-fights,' 
is  a  weak  point  or  a  strong  one. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  rarely  misses 
an  opportunity  of  appearing   at 
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one.  J^ot  long  ago  a  Wesleyan 
miniBter  told  the  fishermen  from 
the  pulpit  that  nothing  would 
move  them  but  the  *  hobba,'  or  a 
concert.  He  should  have  added 
a  *tay-fight.'  For  a  *tay-fight* 
certainly  moves  them.  They  feel 
an  inward  call  to  dispose  of  in- 
credible quantities  of  provisions. 
And  the  call  is  an  effectual  one. 
Pyramids  of  cake,  mountains  of 
buns,  and  oceans  of  tea  disappear 
with  amazing  rapidity ;  and  when 
the  aching  void  has  been  filled 
our  worthy  friends  rejoin  their 
friends,  stroking  themselves  com- 
placently, and  saying  with  pride, 

*  I  have  drinked  ten  cups  of  tay.* 

Cake,  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciated, must  Ije  dyed  yellow  by  a 
decoction  of  saffron.  Plain  cake, 
without  the  saffron,  is  described 
as  '  very  mane- looking  ceaake.' 
A  very  characteristic  dish  is  the 
Cornish  pasty.  A  circular  layer 
of  dough  is  prepared,  on  this  po- 
tatoes are  sliced  up,  and  some 
meat,  often  fat  pork,  is  laid  on 
the  top.  Two  sides  of  the  dough 
are  brought  together  and  the  edges 
made  to  adhere  by  twisting,  and 
the  crescent-shaped  mass  is  then 
baked  in  a  quick  oven,  to  be  eaten 
hot,  or  carried  by  the  husband  to 
his  work  to  serve  for  dinner,  as 
the  case  may  be.  This  is  a  pecu- 
liarly favourite  dish.  So  well  is 
this  known,  that  hot  pasties  are 
always  provided  at  the  Plymouth 
railway-station  for  the  travellers 
arriving  from  Cornwall  by  the 
midday  train. 

An  odd  custom  exists  at  the 
Land's  End  of  dropping  people's 
surnames,  and  speaking  (for  ex- 
ample) of  Richard  Pender  as 
Betty's  Dick,  Betty  being  the 
name  of  the  man's  mother.  An- 
other man  will  be  spoken  of  as 

*  Uncle  Peter's  Billy,'  and  yet 
another  as  *  Uncle  Tom's  Jimmy.' 
So  long  as  the  son  only  is  spoken 
of  all  goes  well ;  but  when  a  per- 


son is  alluded  to  as  '  Aunt  Betty's 
Tom's  Dick/  things  begin  to  get 
somewhat  complicated.  A  story 
is  told  at  the  Land's  End  that  some 
time  ago  a  stranger  went  to  Sen- 
ner  Cove  on  business,  and  asked 
a  man  whom  he  met  to  direct 
him  to  Mr.  William  Nicholls. 
The  man  did  not  happen  to  know 
any  one  answering  to  that  name, 
although  he  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  Cove  people.  A  descrip- 
tion was  then  given  of  the  occu- 
pation and  suchlike  of  the  person 
wanted,  when  the  man  exclaimed, 
*  Aw,  my  dear,  why,  you  do  mane 
me ;  but  the  people  do  cael  me 
Aunt  Jinny's  Billy  down  here  !' 

The  Uncle  Peter's  Billy  men- 
tioned above  was  a  candidate  for 
confirmation  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  about  four  years  ago,  but 
drew  back  in  the  middle  of  the 
service.  He  explained  after- 
wards that  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  Bishop's  gaiters  as  his  lord- 
ship entered  the  church,  and  that 
this  w^as  too  much  for  his  nerves, 
adding,  *  I  seed  legs  like  that 
there  waunce  before  in  Malta.' 

With  all  their  humour — and 
they  have  a  great  deal — ^the  reli- 
gious fishermen  are  extremely 
averse  to  what  they  call  4ight 
talk.'  I  will  give  an  example 
which  came  under  my  notice  some 
little  time  ago.  At  a  public  tea 
held  at  the  Land's  End,  mention 
was  made  of  the  Tichbome  trial, 
and  the  rector  and  the  old  clerk 
spoke  of  the  officers  of  Eoger 
Tichborne's  regiment  placing  a 
young  donkey  in  his  bed.  Uncle 
Peter  had  manifeste4  considerable 
uneasiness  while  some  other  things 
were  discussed,  but  the  donkey 
brought  matters  to  a  climax.  The 
old  gentleman  straightway  left 
the  room,  followed  by  some  of  his 
comrades.  He  afterwards  told  me 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  such 
levity,  '  taelking  about  dunkeys 
and  stuff  like  that' 
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A  Baptist  preacher  once  took 
Uncle  Peter  in  hand,  and  wishing 
to  explain  some  point  of  doctrine, 
gave  a  practical  illustration  of  what 
he  meant.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  doctrine  was ;  but,  as  fre- 
queotlj  happens,  the  illustration 
was  seized  upon  at  the  expense  of 
the  thing  illustrated.  The  con- 
versation ended  in  this  way: 
*Now,  Uncle  Peter,'  said  the 
preacher,  '  suppose  that  while 
Aunt  Mary  was  living  you  went 
and  married  another  woman — ' 
Uncle  Peter  was  horrified  at  the 
suggestion,  and  rushed  off  at  once, 
refusing  to  exchange  another  word 
witii  the  man.  Some  time  after 
the  rector  asked  our  friend  to  ex- 
plain why  he  became  so  angry. 
He  said :  '  When  the  man  be- 
ginned  to  taelk  about  my  marry- 
ing two  wives,  I  cudn  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  so  I  heaved  off.^ 

The  old  clerk  who  offended 
Uncle  Peter  by  his  *  dunkey*  story 
was  himself  an  original  character. 
He  was  a  very  shrewd  individual, 
and,  having  travelled  a  good  deal 
in  his  long  life,  looked  upon  the 
Cove  fishermen  generally  as  ignor- 
ant and  unlearned  persons.  His 
face  during  the  services  on  Sun- 
day was  quite  a  study.  He  would 
eye  the  *  Covers*  with  his  most 
severe  and  knowing  look,  lest  any 
of  them  should  insert  an  '  Amen' 
or  the  like  in  an  unauthorised 
place.  At  that  time  he  was  the 
second  of  a  line  of  ^vq  in  direct 
descent,  all  living  in  the  same 
parish,  and  known  as  Granfer 
Matthey,  Ould  Matthey,  Young 
Matthey,  Booy  Matthey,  and 
Booy  Matthey's  vean  (little  one). 
In  some  fishing-places  a  witty 
fellow  is  informally  recognised  as 
the  regular  jester,  and  wears  his 
cap  and  bells  unmolested.  One 
such  I  knew  well.  In  his  younger 
days  he  went  oyster  -  dredging 
with  an  old  man  known  as  Gran- 
fer Green.     Granfer  was  then  the 


local  Punch.  The  disciple  profit- 
ed so  well  by  his  master's  teach- 
ing, that  soon  he  set  up  as  a  wit 
on  his  own  account.  One  very 
foggy  day  they  were  on  board 
their  large  sailing-boat  preparing 
to  start  for  the  day's  dredging. 
Something  was  wanted  from  the 
shore,  and  the  young  fellow  was 
sent  away  by  Granfer  in  the  punt 
to  fetch  it.*  He  returned  in  a  few 
minutes  with  the  infornmtion  that 
there  was  an  old  gentleman  with 
a  long  gray  beard  at  the  landing- 
place,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  go 
with  them  for  a  day's  cruise. 
Forthwith  Granfer  rowed  away 
in  the  punt  to  negotiate  with 
him  ;  but  what  was  his  disgust  on 
reaching  the  quay  to  see,  looming 
through  the  fog,  instead  of  the 
gray-bearded  old  gentleman,  a 
very  large  billy-goat !  This  was 
more  than  Granfer's  patience 
could  bear,  and,  rowing  off  again, 
he  said  to  his  promising  pupil, 

*  Teaak  it  to  'ee,  I'll  have  nothing 
more  to  do  weth  it;  teaak  the 
business  into  your  awn  hands.' 
From  that  time  to  this  the  younger 
jester  has  retained  the  office  un- 
disturbed, A  year  or  two  ago  he 
displayed  his  wit  at  the  expense 
of  a  Bryanite  preacher,  who  had 
been  giving  some  lectures  on  the 
book  of  Jonah.  At  the  close  of 
one  of  the  lectures  he  asked  the 
lecturer  if  he  knew  how  Jonah 
managed  to  get  to  land.  *  !N"o,' 
he  said,  he  could  not  exactly  tell. 

*  I'U  tell  'ee,'  said  the  fisherman. 

*  When  the  sailors  hovved  Jonah 
ovverboard,  they  thrawed  a  hoar 
after  un  to  save  his  life.  Jonah 
catched  hould  of  the  hoar,  and 
the  whale  swallowed  he  and  the 
hoar  too.  Jonah  then  shoved  the 
hoar  out  through  the  whale  and 
sculled  ashore.'  What  the  rever- 
end gentleman's  feelings  were  I 
can  only  imagine. 

Cornish  fishermen,  and   espe- 
cially the  rising  generation,  in- 
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tensely  enjoy  a  boat-race.  Let 
two  boats  approach  each  other, 
going  or  returning  from  the  fish- 
ing-ground, and  a  challenge  is 
almost  sure  to  be  given  by  one  of 
them,  and,  no  matter  how  tired  the 
crew  may  be,  as  certainly  accepted 
by  the  other.  An  oyster-dredger 
I  am  acquainted  with  is  so  affected 
by  this  racing  mania  that  the 
words,  *I'll  reaace  'ee,'  from 
a  passiifg  boat  are  sufficient 
to  cause  him  to  stop  all  work  and 
to  sail  after  the  amused  chal- 
lengers. He  is  popularly  known 
as  *  I'll  reaace  'ee.' 

The  men  when  on  shore  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  sunning  them- 
selves, leaning  buttress  fashion, 
against  a  convenient  wall.  The 
cry  *  A  boy  overboard  1'  now  and 
again  disturbs  their  equanimity, 
for  the  seaside  juveniles  have  an 
inveterate  propensity  for  tumbling 
off  the  quays  and  landing-places 
into  the  sea.  Very  rarely,  how- 
ever, do  the  youngsters  sustain 
worse  harm  than  a  ducking. 
Somebody  is  pretty  sure  to  fish 
them  out  in  time,  and  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  their  misfortune 
soon  subsides.  At  St  Mawes  it  is 
said  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  call 
himself  a  native  until  he  has  under- 
gone this  initiatory  immersion. 

I  said  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
article  that  Cornish  fishermen  are 
strict  observers  of  Sunday.  It 
will,  therefore,  surprise  no  one  to 
hear  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  attend  regularly  the  church  or 
chapel  of  their  choice.  Religious 
or  irreligious,  it  is  considered  dis- 
reputable in  the  extreme  to  stay 
away.  Funerals  are  largely  at- 
tended, and  when,  on  account 
of  business  or  the  distance,  peo- 
ple are  unable  to  follow  the 
coffin  to  the  grave,  it  is  custo- 
mary to  go  to  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  '  to  see  the  funeral 
carried  away.'  A  hymn  is  gener- 
ally sung  at  the  door,  and  another 


is  sometimes  begun  as  the  funeral 
procession  enters  the  churchyard. 
The  omission  of  the  hymn  at  the 
door  is  regarded  as  a  want  of  re- 
spect for  the  dead,  and  a  person 
BO  treated  is  even  said  to  be 
'  carried  away  like  a  dog.'  Wes- 
ley's hymns  are  commonly  select- 
ed, and  not  unfrequently  people 
choose  beforehand  the  hymns  to 
be  sung  at  their  own  funeral 

As  a  rule  the  people  of  Corn- 
wall are  very  musical.  At  St. 
Mawes,  for  example,  the  fisher- 
boys,  destitute  of  £^1  training  save 
that  scanty  training  which  is 
obtained  at  the  elementary  day 
and  Sunday  schools,  sing  with 
a  power  and  precision  delightful 
to  hear.  There  are,  however, 
some  curious  exceptions.  While 
the  people  of  St.  Just  sing  well, 
the  majority  of  the  natives  of 
Sennen,  an  adjoining  parish,  seem 
scarcely  to  have  any  idea  of  music. 
Their  voices  are  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant, and  their  notion  of  tunes 
somewhat  vague.  I  have  known 
twists  and  turns  so  to  be  interpo- 
lated into  the  *  Old  Hundredth' 
as  to  effectually  disguise  that  well- 
known  tune.  Even  the  boys  are 
able  to  produce  only  a  cracked 
kind  of  bass.  Why  this  particu- 
lar district  should  be  given  up  to 
discord  I  cannot  explain. 

St.  Ives,  besides  being  cele- 
brated for  the  number  of  pilchards 
taken  there,  has  another  title  to 
celebrity  as  the  hake-fiogging 
town.  Some  years  ago,  it  is  said, 
hakes  visited  St.  Ives  Bay  in 
such  numbers  that  day  after  day 
the  fishing-boats  came  to  land 
laden  with  them.  This  went  on 
BO  long  that  the  fishermen  became 
nauseated,  and  to  show  their  dis- 
gust they  tied  a  large  hake  to  a 
cart's  tail,  and  flogged  it  through 
the  town.  It  is  asserted  that  for 
years  after  no  hakes  were  caught 
at  St.  Ives.  Whether  this  were 
BO  or  not,  'Who  flogged  the  hakef 
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is  asked  of  the  men  of  St.  Ives  to 
this  day.  It  is  commonly  re- 
ported, too,  though  I  suspect  this 
to  be  a  libel,  that  at  St.  Ives  the 
fishermen  are  wont  to  regale  them- 
selves with  a  dish  known  as  pil- 
chard-pie, so  made  that  the  heads 
of  the  pilchards  protrude  through' 
the  crust. 

The  power  of  certain  persons  to 
*  ill- wish'  those  who  offend  them 
in  any  way  is  devoutly  believed 
in.  '  Charms'  are  often  had  re- 
course to,  to  stop^bleeding  and  to 
cure  various  diseases,  and  among 
the  older  people  are  considered 
much  more  efficacious  than  any 
assistance  the  doctor  can  render 
them. 

A  few  lines  must  be  devoted  to 
the  fishermen's  wives.  If  not 
always  blooming,  they  are  gene- 
rally comely  and  clean.  The 
western  women  especially  are 
patterns  of  cleanliness.  Their 
print  bonnets,  known  as  ^  gooks,' 
and  their  large  white  aprons  are 
spotless;  and  the  houses,  with 
their  sanded  floors  and  old-fashion- 
ed furniture,  are  as  clean  as  their 
owners.  These  women  are  by  no 
means  afraid  of  hard  work  ;  they 
help  to  sell  their  husbands'  fish, 
sometimes  going  considerable  dis- 
tances with  their  donkeys  and 
panniers  to  do  this  ;  they  salt  the 
pilchards  when  caught;  and  at 
Sennen  Cove,  which  is  almost  un- 
approachable by  wheeled  vehicles, 
they  may  be  seen  carrying  potatoes 
or  coals  in  large  baskets  strapped 
to  their  backs  down  the  rugged 
road  which  leads  to  their  homes. 
They  are  worthy  mothers  of  a 
worthy  race.  The  women  of  Salt- 
ash,  who  gather  and  prepare  in 
laige  quantities  oysters,  cockles, 
and  mussels  for  the  Plymouth 
market,  have  a  great  name  in  the 
west  country  for  their  skill  in 
rowing.  At  the  annual  regatta  a 
match  is  invariably  made  for  these 
hardy  boatwomen.    A    crew    of 


Saltash  women  is  quite  capable  of 
holding  its  own  with  many  racing 
crews  taken  from  what  is  usually 
called  the  stronger  sex.  Fitly 
enough  the  mayor's  badge  of  office 
is  a  silver  oar. 

^0  notice  of  the  fishermen  of 
Cornwall  could  be  deemed  com- 
plete which  did  not  include  a 
sketch  of  the  quaint  sayings  and 
similes  used  by  them,  and  of  the 
(to  an  ordinary  Briton)  strange 
words  —  Cornish  or  degenerate 
English — which  form  part  of  their 
vocabulary.     The  old  rhyme, 

'  B^  Tre,  Ros,  Pol,  Lan,  Caer,  and  Pen, 
\  ou  may  know  most  Corniahmen,* 

has  now  lost  much  of  its  force. 
Many  good  Comishmen  and  true 
have  no  right  to  any  of  the  above 
prefixes.  But  while  surnames 
have  chauged  or  become  extinct, 
the  names  of  estates,  headlands, 
farms,  and  towns  exhibit,  as  in 
the  day  when  the  couplet  was 
framed,  the  true  Cornish  prefixes. 
Tregony,  Polperro,  Lanhydrock, 
Caerhays,  and  Pendennis  may 
serve  as  specimens.  In  the  parish 
in  which  I  write,  speaking  rough- 
ly, twelve  out  of  fifteen  farms  have 
names  beginning  with  Tre,  Pol,  or 
Pen.  The  late  Dr.  Bannister,  in 
his  Qloasary  of  Cornish  Names, 
enumerated  no  feWer  than  2400 
Cornish  proper  names  beginning 
with  Tre  (place  or  homestead), 
600  with  Pen  (headland),  400 
with  Ros  (moor),  300  with  Lan 
(church  or  enclosure),  200  with 
Fol  (pool),  and  200  with  Caer 
(town  or  camp).  But  I  must  not 
forget  that  I  am  in  this  paper 
dealing,  not  with  the  Cornish 
language  from  a  philologist's  point 
of  view,  but  rather  with  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  the  Cornish 
fishermen  of  to-day.  I  may,  how- 
ever, be  pardoned  this  digression. 
More  than  once  I  have  spoken 
of  a  person  as  'granfer,'  or  *  uncle.' 
It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  those 
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who  address  a  man  by  such  a  title 
bear    any   relationship    to    bim. 
'  Granfer'  (grandfather),  nncle,  and 
aunt  are    simply   courtesy  titles 
very  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
county.     'My  dear/  again,  is  a 
common  local  form  of  address,  and 
by  no   means    implies   affection. 
*Vean'  is  an  old  Cornish  word, 
meaning  'little,'  or  'dear  little.' 
*Booy    Matthey's    vean*    would 
therefore  be  in  English  *  the  boy 
Matthew's  little  one.'     It  is  ap- 
plied to  places,  as  *  Truro-vean,* 
and  sometimes  helps  to  form  a 
surname,  as  *  Edyvean'  (the  little 
Edward).     Some  of  the  Cornish 
similes  are  curious.   '  I'm  as  deef  as 
a  had  dick' is  a  common  expression, 
*  haddick'  being,  of  course,  the  fish 
known  as  haddock.    A  companion 
to  this  is  '  I*m  as  blind  as  a  dumble- 
dory,'  *  dUmbledory'  being  the  Corn- 
ish name  for  Gray's  and  Collins's 
beetle.     *  As  lively  as  a  bird,'  '  as 
sore  as  a  horse,'  'as  tired  as  a  dog,' 
'as  quiet  as  a  mouse,'  'as  wake 
(weak)  as  a  cat,'  are  common.     A 
person   who   bluntly  speaks  her 
mind  is  described  as '  a  very  foorite 
kind  of  a  woman ;'  and  one  who 
interferes  with    her    neighbour's 
business  is  said  to  be '  very  foathy' 
(i.e,  forthy,  one  who  puts  herself 
forward).    A  chapel  is  spoken  of 
as  the  '  mitting-house,'  and  going 
thither  is  described  as  '  going  to 
mitting.'   The  itinerant  Methodist 
preacher  is  known  as  '  the  round 
praicher,' — I  suppose  because  he 
goes  on  circuit.    The  very  acme 
of  praise  is  reached  when  a  man 
shakes    his  head   and  says  of  a 
preacher,    '  He's    a    long-headed 
fellow.'    Perfection,* again,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  '  clain  off/ 
— '  he  did  it  clain  off.'     Instead 
of  very' or '  good'  the  word  *  braave' 
(sometimes  '  brave')  is  often  used. 
'  Very  bloody*  would  be  *  braave 
and  bloody ;'  *  very  tired,' '  braave 
and  tired;'     *a   great  way   off,' 
'braave  and  far.'     In  answer  to 


the  question,  'How  are  you?'  the 
reply  is  often,  'Clever;  how  are 
you  V — '  clever'  meaning  simply 
'  very  well.'  Ships  leaving  Fal- 
mouth for  Liverpool,  Bristol,  or 
Cardiff  are  said  to  be  'going  round 
land,'  i.  e.  round  the  Land's  End. 
From  this  fact  deceased  persons 
are  spoken  of  as  'gone  round 
land :'  like  the  ships,  they  have 
taken  their  departure  to  go  to 
their  port  of  discharge,  their 
voyage's  end.  I  do  not  know  if 
a  'bell-wether'  be  a  peculiarly 
mournful  member  of  society,  and 
given  much  to  weeping  or  not, 
but  a  crying  child  is  frequently 
compared  to  one  of  those  interest- 
ing animals.  '  What  are  'ee  doing 
there,  bell-wethering  and  crying? 
A  stupid  person  is  'a  droozen- 
head,'  or  '  a  bufflehead,'  or  worse 
still,  'a  gashly  bufflehead.'  To 
swallow  is  '  to  clunk ;'  the  back 
of  a  man's  head  is  his  '  nuddick.' 
'  I  lived  to  quaarters'  is  equiva- 
lent to  'I  lived  in  lodgings.' 
'  Shaape'  is  used  for  '  mess,'  a 
dirty  mess  being  described  as  'a 
basely  shaape.'  '  Wisht,'  a  relic 
of  the  old  Cornish,  is  a  very  com- 
mon word,  and  means  sad,  melan- 
choly ;  an  accident  or  a  loss  of 
any  kind  is  said  to  be  'a  wisht 
job.'  '  Stuff*  is  known  as  '  traade,' 
*  poor  stuff*  is  '  poor  traade,'  and 
medicine  is  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  'doctor's  traade.'  'Scat* 
is  a  characteristic  word.  A  blow 
is' a  'scat,'  a  thing  broken  is 
'  scat  to  pieces,'  and  a  bankrupt  is 
said  to  be  scat.  The  military 
command,  '  Break  off,'  is  changed 
into  '  Scat  up.' 

Many  more  specimens  of  the 
Comish  vernacular  might  be  ad- 
duced, but  probably  these  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  strangers 
some  idea  of  the  characteristic 
words  and  sayings  in  common 
use  among  the  western  fisherfolk. 
Besides  the  queer  words  I  have 
given,  .  many    ordinary    English 
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words  are  so  mispronounced  as 
to  be  almost  unintelligible  to  any 
but  natives.  To  this  there  is 
added  a  sing-song  which  often 
becomes  quite  a  chant.  One  lit- 
tle boy's  question  to  another, 
*  Where  are  *ee  going  V  is  simply 
unintentional  music. 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  speak  of 
the  fishermen  as  they  appear  looked 
at  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 
Cornwall  is  usually  described  as 
a  very  religious  county — a  land 
of  saints.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  this  matter  has  been 
overstated.  I  would  it  were  so, 
but  the  truth  must  be  adhered  to. 
Perhaps  no  better  test  is  available 
than  the  returns  of  members  put 
forth  by  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists. In  a  Wesleyan  *  circuit' 
well  known  to  me,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  fair  specimen,  there 
are  two  chapels  holding  together 
about  seven  hundred  persons,  and 
nine  or  ten  smaller  chapels.  The 
enrolled  members  or  'professors* 
in  all  the '  circuit'  number  just  one 
hundred  and  ten,  no  more.  The 
truth  is,  those  who  make  the  state- 
ment referred  to  judge  from  the 
number  of  persons  attending  the 
various  churches  and  chapels, 
which,  after  all,  furnishes  a  very 
unreliable  test  of  the  piety  of  the 
people.  Some  of  the  very  men — 
I  do  not  say  a  large  proportion — 
who  appear  to  take  such  a  delight 
in  the  service,  and  who  sing  the 
hymns  so  vigorously,  will  pro- 
bably be  found  half  an  hour  after- 
wards in  the  public-house,  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  sermon 
over  their  pints  of  beer.  Al- 
though Comishmen  are  regular 
in  their  attendance  at  places  of 
worship,  they  cannot,  I  am  afraid, 
as  a  race,  be  truthfully  described 
as  pious.  In  saying  this  I  am 
not  speaking  from  hearsay,  and 
most  certainly  not  from  any  de- 
sire to  depreciate  the  men  of  my 
native  county. 


Cornish  fishermen  are  peculiarly 
dem^strative  in  their  religion; 
when  deeply  moved  they  mtiat 
give  vent  to  their  emotions.  And 
it  is  at  the  pray er-meetiug  that  they 
are  most  deeply  moved.  Twenty 
or  thirty  persons,  perhaps,  are 
groaning  and  uttering  ejaculatory 
prayers  and  shouting  joyful  ex- 
clamations together,  drowning 
almost  entirely  the  voice  of  the 
leader,  who,  in  his  endeavour  to 
make  himself  heard,  shouts  him- 
self hoarse;  and  altogether  the 
noise  is  so  great  and  the  confusion 
so  complete  as  to  lead  strangers, 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  people, 
to  imagine  that  a  new  Babel  is 
before  them.  About  four  years 
ago  a  clergyman  went  to  a  western 
parish  to  take  the  duty  for  the 
rector.  He  was  not  a  Cornish- 
man,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  a 
Cornish  prayer-meeting.  It  was 
the  custom  in  that  parish  for  the 
fishermen  to  assemble  every  Sun- 
day morning  in  the  rectoi^s  din- 
ing-room, which  was  under  the 
strange  clergyman's  bedroom,  to 
hold  a  prayer- meeting.  Of  this, 
however,  he  was  uninformed.  On 
the  day  after  his  arrival  they 
met,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
made  as  much  noise  as  usual  j  for 
when,  on  appearance,  the  sexton 
said,  *  I  hope  you  were  not  dis- 
turbed, sir,'  he  exclaimed,  'Dis- 
turbed !  why,  I  was  almost  fright- 
ened out  of  my  life;  I  fully  thought 
the  Dissenters  had  broken  in.'  The 
noise  made  at  these  prayer-meet- 
ings is  always  intensified  at  're- 
vival' times.  Then  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  induce  the  men  who 
pray  in  turn  to  remain  tranquil. 
They  simply  cannot.  The  first 
few  sentences  go  quietly  enough ; 
but  gradually  the  speaker  raises 
his  voice  until  he  can  raise  it  no 
higher,  the  veins  stand  out  on  his 
forehead,  the  perspiration  pours 
down  on  his  face,  his  hands  are 
clenched,  and  now  and  again  de- 
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scend  upon  the  wooden  bench  in 
front  of  him  with  a  force  which 
makes  it  shiver.  The  man  is 
quite  oblivious  of  what  is  going 
on  around  him,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so  is  in  a  kind  of 
religious  paroxysm,  out  of  which 
he  comes  trembling  and  hoarse 
with  his  exertion.  This  passion, 
so  to  speak,  may  be  objectionable, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to 
repress  it.  To  compel  the  man 
to  remain  cool  and  collected  is 
simply  to  tie  his  tongue.  He 
must  be  allowed  to  pray  in  his 
own  fashion,  or  he  cannot  pray  at 
all 

One  great  evil  of  the  •  revival' 
system  so  much  in  vogue  in  Corn- 
wall is  that  it  leads  many  people 
to  imagine  that  they  cannot  begin 
to  lead  better  lives  until  they 
have  been  *  converted'  in  one  of 
these  seasons  of  religious  excite- 
ment. Consequently  that  sober 
steady  habit  of  religion  which 
Keble  advocated  is  not  much  in 
request.  Times  of  spiritual  dead- 
ness  and  spiritual  turmoil  follow 
each  other  in  regular  order,  the 
winter  being  usually  the  *  reVival' 
season,  and  the  summer  the  time 
of  deadness.  I  have  heard  the 
question  asked  by  the  more 
shrewd  among  the  people  them- 
selves, *  Do  they  think  God  can 
save  souls  only  in  the  winter  V 

Another  evil  result  of  the  system 
is,  that  often  those  '  converted'  at 
revivals,  who  afterwards  fall  into 
some  sin,  do  not  rise  and  begin 
again,  making  even  their  vices  a 
ladder  by  which  they  may  climb 
heavenwards,  as  St.  Augustine 
says ;  but  simply  make  no  further 
effort,  trusting  that  the  next  re- 
vival, when  it  comes,  may  set 
matters  right  A  clerical  friend 
of  mine,  being  at  Portloe  some 
time  ago,  called  at  one  of  the 
cottages,  and,  after  some  conversa- 
tion, the  woman  of  the  house  said 
to  him,  *I  have  been  converted 


three  timQs,  sir,  and  I  am  waiting 
for  the  next  revival  to  be  con- 
verted again.'  From  this  inade- 
quate conception  of  the  Christian 
life  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  converted 
are  at  the  end  of  a  year  found 
to  be,  in  religious  phraseology, 
*  backsliders.' 

Many  of  the  expressions  used 
at  Cornish  prayer -meetings  are 
extremely  grotesque.  For  example, 
hardly  any  but  a  native  would 
understand  what  a  man  meant 
when  he  prayed  that  he  might  be 
kept* from  shimshanking  into  the 
holes  and  corners.'  This  was 
simply  the  man's  way  of  asking 
that  he  might  be  kept  from  doing 
anything  wrong.  Again,  it  is 
rather  trying  to  one's  gravity  to 
hear  a  man  allude  to  a  certain 
unmentionable  personage  as  'ould 
smutty  feaace.'  About  the  time 
I  heard  this  remark,  and  in  the 
same  parish,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  rivalry  between  the  Dissenting 
fishermen  and  those  attending  the 
church.  The  former  annoyed  the 
latter  intensely  by  accusing  them 
of  praying  at  their  meeting  that 
'  the  devil  might  be  hanged.'  ^ess 
primitive  people  would  have 
laughed  at  such  an  absurd  charge; 
but  our  friends  regarded  it  quite 
seriously,  and  one  of  them  took 
occasion  to  allude  to  it  thus  in 
his  prayer :  *  They  have  been  say- 
ing that  we  prayed  that  the  devil 
might  be  hanged ;  aw,  and  a  good 
job  too  ef  eh  was  hanged !'  I 
mention  this  to  show  how  un- 
sophisticated these  men  are.  They 
are  wont  to  be  very  personal  in 
their  prayers.  One  evening  a  man 
brought  two  of  his  comrades  with 
him,  and  in  his  prayer  put  forth 
this  petition,  *  Lord,  convert  they 
two  men  ovver  there  in  the 
comder.'  Our  old  friend,  Uncle 
Peter,  sometimes  astonished 
strangers  during  the  service  in 
church  by  giving  vent  to  aloud  and 
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prolonged  '  Aw  I'  An  uninitiated 
person  would  naturally  imagine 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  taken 
seriously  ilL  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
This  was  simply  his  way  of  show- 
ing his  appreciation  of  the  sermon, 
or  of  manifesting  his  sense  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  world.  Uncle 
Peter,  uncouth  in  manner  and 
somewhat  grotesque  in  expression, 
is  after  all  a  splendid  specimen  of 
a  pious  Cornish  fisherman — in- 
dustrious, honest,  open-hearted, 
and  devout 

Another  original  character  I  am 
acquainted  with  is  quite  as  pecu- 
liar in  his  religious  exercises  as 
those  mentioned  above.  I  once 
heard  him  gravely  relate  in  his 
prayer  that  before  he  left  home  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  8t<)p  on  the 
cat's  tail,  which  caused  the  ani- 
mal to  turn  Tound  and  'scrow' 
(scratch)  him.  From  this  inter- 
esting incident  he  proceeded  to 
enforce  the  moral  that  we  must 
keep  our  tempers  under  control, 
lest,  like  the  cat,  we  turn  and 
*scrow'  those  who  step  on  our 
tails.  Not  long  ago  he  com- 
menced his  prayer  in  this  fashion, 
speaking,  as  usual,  in  a  kind  of 
chant:  'Jes  now  I  seed  Cap'n 
Maddick  wiping  his  spectacles, 
and  I  beginned  to  think  how 
good  the  Lord  es  to  tach  men  to 
meaake  glass  so  that  people  can 
see  when  they  git  ould.*  Once  I 
heard  him  become  still  more  pain- 
fully personal.  '  1  dreeamt  last 
night  that  I  seed  Brother  William 
Collins  staling  my  oysters,  and  I 
said,  "  What  are  Ve  staling  my 
oysters  for?*'  (the  last  word  in 
each  clause  being  prolonged  on  a 
very  high  note.)  *  Bless  the  Lord, 
he  dedn  stale  'em  at  all ;  and 
here  he  es,  and  here  we  are  all 
together.'  The  sensations  of  the 
*  brother*  thus  alluded  to  were  pro- 
bably the  reverse  of  pleasant.  This 


'  granfer'  is  a  real  rough  diamond 
well'  worth  going  some  distance  to 
have  a  chat  with.  If  any  one  of  my 
tourist  readers  should  come  to  Fal- 
mouth, and  should  cross  the  har- 
bour to  St.  Mawes  in  the  steamer 
Wotton,  let  him  ask  the  captain 
(who,  by  the  way,  is  'granfer's* 
grandson)  to  show  him  '  Granfer 
Jenking,'  and  he  will  see  for  him- 
self a  genuine  unsophisticated 
Comishman  of  the  best  type. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  older 
.fishermen  are  able  to  read  more 
than  a  few  favourite  chapters  of 
the  Bible,  and  perhaps  Wesley's 
hymns.  Compulsory  education  is 
now  introducing  a  knowledge  of 
standard  writers,  and  newspapers 
are  beginning  to  be  generally 
read.  In  consequence  old  pecu- 
liarities are  being  gradually 
dropped,  and  quaint  words  and 
sayings  are  slowly  disappearing. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  change ; 
too  much  knowledge  cannot  be 
diffused  if  it  be  of  the  right  kind ; 
but  with  the  spread  of  knowledge 
the  antique  piquant  characteristics 
of  races  disappear,  and  one  cannot 
help  feeling  a  sentimental  regret 
that  the  one  must  be  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  the  other. 

To  preserve  some  of  these  traits 
of  a  primitive  people  is  not  alto- 
gether a  useless  or  ignoble  task. 
And  in  these  days,  when  men  are, 
as  it  were,  turned  out  of  a  great 
factory,  formed  in  the  same  mould, 
and  stamped  with  the  Birming- 
ham mark,  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
some  originality  left  in  the  world, 
some  of  Nature's  own  children 
still  bearing  the  impress  of  Na- 
ture's own  seal.  How  far  the 
picture  of  Cornish  fishermen  which 
I  have  attempted  to  paint  is  life- 
like, it  is  for  others  to  judge.  At 
all  events,  it  is  a  copy  from  the 
original.  J.  i. 
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Out  of  the  crowd  of  tourists  which 
azmuallj  inundates  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict comparatively  few  stay  at 
Coniston.  Genendlj  speaking, 
it  is  made  merely  the  ohject  of  a 
day's  excursion  by  char'a-bcinc  or 
coach  from  Windermere,  Amble- 
side, or  Grasmere  ;  the  usual  rou- 
trne  being  a  sail  'down  the  middle 
and  up  again'  in  the  steam  gon- 
dola, a  rush  by  rail  to  Fumess 
Abbey,  or  (more  rarely)  the  as- 
cent of  the  Old  Man  mountain. 
Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  their 
breathless  method  of  'sight-seeing' 
(so-called)  that  Coniston  often 
fails  to  receive  its  due  meed  of 
admiration.  These  toil-worn  tour- 
ists, in  the  effort  to  *do'  every- 
thing, have  no  leisure  to  enjoy 
anything;  and  to  such  hurried 
glances,  methinks,  none  of  Na- 
ture's truest  charms  and  inner 
secrets  are  ever  disclosed.  Few, 
save  the  dwellers  by  that  quiet 
lake,  have  an  idea  of  the  variety 
and  grandeur  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  •  There  are  wild  preci- 
pices and  gloomy  tarns,  hidden 
away  in  its  mountain  fastnesses, 
second  to  none  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict ;  and  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  intersecting  valleys,  which 
divide  range  from  range,  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  An  almost 
endless  variety  of  walks,  plenty 
of  mountaineering,  good  fishing, 
excellent  and  safe  boating  (the 
lake  being  remarkably  free  from 
sudden  squalls),  pure  bracing  air, 
and  inexhaustible  subjects  for  the 
sketch  -  book, — these  are  what 
Coniston  has  to  offer,  and  yet  not 
a  few  persons  have  expressed  sur- 
prise at  our  finding  anything  to 


do  there  !  I  have  a  vivid  remem- 
brance of  our  first  sight  of  Conis- 
ton when  we  emerged  from  the 
station  and  gazed  down  over  the 
£Etir  valley  lying  at  our  feet.  A 
very  Garden  of  Eden  it  looked, 
fenced  in  from  rough  winds  by  a 
rocky  rampart  of  purple  crags, 
each  cranny  and  fissure  therein 
making  crisp  shadow-marks  in  the 
clear  evening  sunshine  which  lit 
np  the  green  pastures  below, 
glittered  in  dazzlmg  lines  of  light 
upon  the  still  waters  of  the  lake, 
cast  long  shadows  from  the  wooded 
knolls  and  dark  fir- groves,  and 
gleamed  on  white  houses  dotted 
here  and  there  amid  trees  and 
hedgerows.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  particular  village,  un 
less  the  straggling  cottages  along 
the  Torver-road,  or  the  few  dwell- 
ings which  cluster  round  the  little 
whitewashed  church,  may  be 
called  so.  For  the  most  part  the 
houses  and  farms  are  scattered 
pleasantly  up  and  down  on  the 
lower  spurs  of  the  hills,  shops 
and  lodgings  being  alike  few  and 
far  between.  The  lake  lies  cradled 
in  green  fells  at  a  considerably 
lower  level,  but  can  be  reached  in 
a  few  minutes  from  almost  any 
part  of  Church  Coniston ;  and  the 
lai^  Waterhead  Hotel  stands  up- 
on its  margin,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  village.  Behind  the 
latter  (as  represented  by  the 
church,  post-office,  and  Crown 
Hotel)  a  deep  gorge  opens  out, 
running  far  up  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountains,  that  graceful  peak 
which  closes  the  vista  being  the 
Old  Man  himself;  and  a  glimmer 
of  foamy  water,  hurrying  along 
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the  bottom  of  the  glen,  may  be 
seen  between  the  inteirening  foli- 
age. That  is  the  Miner's  Ghyll, 
and  a  delightful  stroll  up  the  path 
on  either  side  of  the  beck  will 
bring  you  to  the  lower  Falls, 
a  broad  cataract,  crossed  by  a 
single  arch,  whence  there  is  a 
charming  retrospective  yiew  of 
Coniston  Lake  and  its  opposite 
feUs.  The  Old  Man  and  his 
attendants  rise  now  right  ahead ; 
the  path  to  the  summit  turns  off 
just  here,  and  can  be  traced  nearly 
all  the  way ;  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult,  though  steep,  and  the 
ascent  is  well  worth  the  toil  on  a 
clear  day,  the  views  both  half-way 
up  and  from  the  cairn  being  ex- 
ceedingly line  and  extensive  over 
land  and  sea.  The  small  tarn  of 
Low  Water  is  passed,  not  far  be- 
low, under  a  slate-quarry ;  and  a 
glimpse  is  caught  of  Levers 
Water,  a  large  and  beautiful  lake, 
lying  in  a  deep  hollow  between 
Wetherlam  and  Carrs.  A  prac- 
tical mountaineer  can  walk  along 
the  ridge  in  that  direction  from 
the  top  of  the  Old  Man  and  strike 
down  the  cliffs  to  this  tarn,  but 
the  descent  is  a  rough  one.  Levers 
Water  should,  however,  be  visited 
by  all,  and  can  easily  be  reached 
by  tolerable  walkers  from  below ; 
a  well-marked  path  leads  up  from 
the  copper-mines,  and,  leaving  its 
great  wheels  and  heaps  oidSbria 
beneath,  keeps  alongside  the  tor- 
rent, which,  issuing  from  the  lake 
above,  takes  a  series  of  leaps  in 
its  progress  down  the  valley.  We 
were  fond  of  spending  long  hours 
up  at  Levers  Water,  exploring  the 
wild  recesses  of  its  rocky  walls ; 
^nd  I  know  few  grander  glimpses 
•of  Nature  in  her  sternest  mood 
than  may  be  had  hereabouts,  espe- 
cially under  the  shattered  crags 
of  weird  Buckbarrow,  between 
which  and  the  Old  Man  a  great 
in^lf  yawns.  Truly,  amid  scenes 
like  tihese  *  the  deep  places  of  the 


earth*  and  Hhe  strength  of  the 
hills'  gain  a  fresh  significance. 
There  is  a  disused  copper-mine 
up  here,  the  shafts  of  which  are 
said  to  extend  imder  the  lake, 
and  a  glance  should  be  given  in- 
to some  of  its  uncanny-looking 
holes.  From  the  summit  of  the 
Old  Man  the  descent  is  frequently 
made  over  Gaits  Water,  a  gloomy 
little  tarn,  overshadowed  by  mag- 
nificent crags ;  and  from  there 
a  breezy  walk  across  furze  and 
moorland,  commanding  wide  pros- 
pects, leads  downward  to  Coniston, 
which  is  regained  close  to  the 
railway-station.  There  is  a  famous 
expedition  for  active  walkers  over 
Walney  Scar  into  the  Duddon 
Valley;  Gaits  Water  and  Blind 
(or  Dead)  Tarn — so  called  because 
no  stream  issues  therefrom — are 
left  high  up  on  the  right  hand 
and  unseen,  but  they  can  be  visited 
by  deviatig  from^  the  regular 
track  across  the  fells.  On  gain- 
ing the  top  of  the  ridge,  just 
under  the  peak  of  Walney  Scar, 
a  striking  and  wonderful  scene  is 
disclosed.  The  lonely  vale  of 
Seathwaite  lies  stretched  far  be- 
low, watered  by  the  Seathwaite 
beck  and  Duddon  river,  its  few 
scattered  farms  showing  like  white 
specks  upon  a  green  carpet,  where 
boulders  of  rock  are  strewn  at 
random  as  by  giant  hands ;  while 
above  rise  the  'strong  mountains,' 
wave  upon  wave,  the  mighty 
crests  of  the  Scawfell  and  Enner- 
dale  groups  peering  up  over  the 
nearer  stony  heights.  You  cannot 
mistake  your  roetd  down,  for  it 
lies  in  view  all  the  way  beside 
the  tumbling  beck.  It  is  worth 
while  to  walk  down  the  soli- 
tary valley  as  fev  as  the  little 
inn  at  Newfield,  where  the 
waters  meet,  and  Wordsworth's 
'stepping-stones'  may  be  recog- 
nised. Ton  will  pass  the  tiny 
church  and  parsonage,  looking, 
in  their  trim  neatness,  a  very 
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oasis  in  the  deseit.  Here '  Won- 
derful Walker'  lived  for  sixty- 
fieyen  years  as  curate,  schoolmas- 
ter,  doctor,  farmer,  and  brewer ; 
spun  the  wool  for  his  pulpit-haug- 
ings,  made  his  own  clothes  and 
his  parishioners'  wills,  and  was 

*  passing  rich  on'  less  than  ^  forty 
pounds  a  year.'  His  grave  may 
be  seen  under  the  old  yew-tree 
yonder,  and  the  simple  record 
thereon  of  his  name  and  age 
(ninety-three)  suffices ;  for  is  not 
his  epitaph  in  the  '  Excursion' 1 
Hardy  pedestrians  frequently  walk 
up  to  the  head  of  Seathwaite,  and 
cross  the  Wrynose  Pass  (by  the 
Three  8hire  Stones  which  mark 
the  junction  of  Cumberland, 
Westmorland,  and  Lancashire) 
into  Langdale,  returning  through 
Tilberthwaito  to  Goniston. 

Seathwaite  Tarn  is  another  of 
the  lovely  solitary  lakelets  be- 
neath the  Old  Man's  shadow,  and 

*  the  peace  that  dwells  among  the 
lonely  hills'  reigns  here  undis- 
turbed; for  it  is  rarely  visited, 
owing  to  its  remote  position,  in  a 
vast  coom  between  Grey  Friars 
and  Old  Man;  but  the  angler 
will  find  excellent  sport  therein, 
as  trout  and  char  abound  in  its 
waters.  We  spent  a  summer's 
day  wandering  over  that  whole 
range  in  search  of  this  tarn,  get- 
-ting  crag-fast  now  and  then ;  but 
our  fainting  spirits  npheld  by 
the  conviction  that  no  tourist  had 
ever  before  penetrated  into  these 
far-away  recesses;  and  when  at 
length  the  long  narrow  lake,  with 
its  one  islet  close  to  the  edge, 
greeted  our  eyes,  it  was  decided 
to  call  the  latter  the  Isle  of  St 
Senanus  in  honour  of  two  of  our 
party ;  for  surely  never  till  now 
did  woman's  foot  tread  its  shores. 
An  easier  way  to  reach  this  tarn 
is  by  following  the  stream  from 
the  head  of  Gaits  Water — in  truth 
the  becks  are  no  bad  guides  to 
the  mountaineer,  if  he  has  a  toler- 


able notion  of  the  watershed  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

A  ramble  along  the  top  of  Long 
Crag  is  thoroughly  enjoyable,  and 
can  be  undertaken  by  those  who 
have  not  time  or  inclination  for 
greater  ascents ;  the  best  way  is 
from  behind  the  Far  End  cottages, 
where  a  sheep-track  is  seen  wind- 
ing upwards  amongst  rock  and 
fern.  When  the  top  is  once 
gained,  miles  of  comparatively 
level  walking  tempt  one  to  roam 
about  over  the  springy  moorland, 
a  glorious  panorama  stretching 
out  below  to  the  far  horizou, 
bounded  by  distant  Ingleborough 
in  Yorkshire,  and  westward  by 
the  glittering  expanse  of  More- 
cambe  Bay.  Some  will  be  dis- 
posed to  walk  on  to  the  summit 
of  great  Wetherlam,  which  is 
easily  reached  from  here,  or  a 
descent  may  be  made  into  Til- 
berthwaito down  the  Ghyll;  or 
in  a  contrary  direction  by  a  minia- 
ture pass  into  the  Miner's  Valley 
at  the  Blue  Quarry.  Herds  of 
wild  goats  live  up  on  these  crags ; 
they  are  so  shy  that  they  are  sel- 
dom captured  save  in  very  severe 
weather,  when  the  cold  drives 
them  down  to  milder  regions,  and 
even  after  being  tamed  they  are 
apt  to  stray  back  to  their  old 
companions.  They  look  pictur- 
esque as  they  stand  on  some 
point  of  rock  peering  down  at 
you,  or  chase  across  an  elevated 
ridge.  We  used  to  call  one  for- 
midable-looking old  fellow  the 
unicorn,  one  horn  being  deficient. 

But  if  we  linger  so  long  upon 
the  hills  we  shall  have  no  time 
for  the  dales,  and  chief  among 
them  ranks  beauteous  Tilber- 
thwaito, with  its  ever-varying  com- 
binations of  mountain,  wood,  rock, 
and  streamlet,  and  last,  not  least, 
its  wondrous  Ghyll — unlike  all 
others — ^where,  in  a  huge  cleft  of 
Wetherlam,  a  torrent  leaps  sheer 
down  the  chasm,  and  then  makes 
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its  way  over  rock  and  boulder  be- 
tween the  dark  walls  of  its  prison 
for  nearly  half  a  mile  before  reach- 
ing open  daylight  at  the  month  of 
the  GhylL  About  twenty  plank- 
bridges  and  ladders  have  been 
thrown  across  the  narrow  rayine 
from  side  to  side^  to  enable  visi- 
tors to  reach  the  fall;  we  were 
told  that  this  curious  Qhyll  was 
the  chance  discovery  of  a  quarry- 
man  not  so  very  many  years  ago. 
Minute  particles  of  gold  are  found 
hereabouts  in  the  copper  ore,  and 
rare  ferns  may  be  gathered  amid 
the  masses  of  slaty  rubble  just 
outside.  The  view  towards  the 
Grasmere  and  Langdale  moun- 
tains from  the  slate  terrace  here 
is  very  charming ;  indeed,  at  every 
step  in  Tilber^waite  the  eye  is 
arrested  by  fresh  beauty,  and  the 
paths  which  run  up  from  Yew- 
dale  on  either  side  of  the  valley 
should  be  thoroughly  explored. 
Both  lead  into  Little  (or,  as  they 
phrase  it,  *  Lile')  Langdale,  .that 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream 
being  the  most  direct  from  Conis- 
ton,  and  no  good  walker  ought 
to  miss  this  glorious  excursion 
through  the  three  vales  of  Yew- 
dale,  Tilberthwaite,  and  Little 
Langdale.  The  distance  is  short- 
ened and  finer  views  are  gained 
by  taking  the  higher  road  near 
the  head  of  Tilberthwaite,  which 
crosses  the  feUs,  and  descends  not 
fax  from  Little  Langdale  Tarn. 
We  are  still  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Old  Man  and  his  twin-brother 
Wetherlam,  which  loom  up  grand- 
ly on  the  left,  and  by  and  by  the 
Wrynose  Pass  is  espied  winding 
above  the  lonely  farm  of  Fell- 
foot.  Another  mile,  and  we  are 
on  classic  ground,  for  here  is  the 
'Httle  lowly  vale  uplifted  high,' 
and  the  '  liquid  pool'  of  the  '  Ex- 
cursion ;'  but  Blea  Tarn  no  longer 
lies  in  a  '  treeless  nook,'  for  the 
overhanging  crag  has  been  thickly 
planted  witii  firs.    And,  O  shade 


of  Wordsworth's  Solitary,  his '  one 
bare  dwelling*  is  now  inhabited 
by  so  canny  a  dalesman  that  toU 
IB  demanded,  upon  the  very 
smallest  pretence,  from  the  passer- 
by. I^ever  shall  I  foiget  my 
amazement  when,  seated  by  the 
wayside  about  half  a  mile  from 
his  cottage,  I  was  coolly  informed 
by  this  lord  of  the  manor  that  if 
I  took  a  sketch  of  the  lake  I 
must  pay  him  a  shilling  !  Shortly 
afterwards,  when  his  dog  barked, 
and  wakened  the  wonderful 
echoes,  which  sounded  like  a 
whole  pack  of  hounds  yelling  far 
up  in  the  mountains,  we  fully  ex- 
pected to  be  charged  as  for  cartes- 
de-visite— haK-a-crown  for  the 
first  bark,  and  sixpence  for  every 
echo. 

The  'two  huge  peaks'  of  the 
Langdale  Pikes  tower  up  finely 
here;  and,  before  retracing  his 
steps  to  Coniston,  the  tourist  will 
do  well  to  proceed  a  short  way 
beyond  the  tarn  and  have  a  look 
down  into  Mickleden,  which, 
encircled  by  lofty  mountains, 
sepaiates  the  Great  and  Little 
Langdales.  Another  delightM 
ramble  may  be  taken  along  the 
further  side  of  Tilberthwaite, 
past  Holme  Ground,  and  up  by  a 
track  amid  fragrant  gorse  and 
heather  across  Oxenfell  into  Yew- 
dale  ;  the  views  frx)m  the  ridge  of 
Oxenfell  are  superb,  and  before 
leaving  Tilberthwaite  a  peep  into 
a  great  slate-quarry,  where  the 
trucks  are  raised  and  lowered  by 
water-power,  will  interest  many. 

The  roads  on  either  side  of 
Coniston  Lake  are  inviting,  and 
though  that  along  its  eastern 
shore  commands  the  best  views, 
there  are  pleasant  spots  between 
Coniston  and  Torver,  and  some 
quaint  old  farmhouses  can  be  seen 
by  mftlcing  a  dStour  from  the  main 
road,  up  to  Spoon  Hall,  Outiake 
Farm,  and  others.  But  perhaps 
one  of  the  prettiest  walks  is  to 
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Tam  HowB,  or  the  *  lily  Tarn'  as 
we  used  to  call  it,  from  the  pro- 
fasion  of  water-lilies  upon  its  sur- 
face. It  lies  up  amongst  green 
hills  beyond  the  head  of  the  lake, 
and  the  pleasantest  route  is  by  a 
woodland  road  through  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's grounds.  Gradually  bend* 
ing  upwards,  grand  views  of  Con- 
iston  Lake,  overshadowed  by  the 
Old  Man  and  Wetherlam,  are 
disclosed  upon  looking  back; 
while  the  lovely  vale  of  Tewdale, 
with  its  velvet  turf  and  few 
white  farms,  set  in  clumps  of 
sycamores  and  clipped  yews,  and 
sheltered  by  nearly  perpendicular 
crags,  lies  stretched  at  your  feet. 
Fresh  peaks  and  ranges  come 
into  view  at  each  step  of  the 
ascent,  and  soon  the  tam  is  seen 
in  a  deep  basin  below  you,  its 
many  creeks  and  inlets  suggesting 
the  fact  that  two  or  three  pools 
are  now  merged  in  one.  Bock, 
heather,  and  feathery  larch- plan- 
tations adorn  the  surrounding 
slopes,  while  above  and  beyond, 
*Alps  on  Alps^  arise  in  a  vast 
encircling  chain,  almost  all  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  district 
being  visible,  including  Scawfell 
and  the  *  mighty  Helvellyn,'  and 
we  could  even  trace  our  path  to 
the  summit  of  the  latter  on  a  clear 
day.  Our  favourite  method  of 
descent  from  Tam  Hows  was  by 
the  little  fir-clad  ravine  where  the 
stream  escapes,  and  tumbles  down 
a  miniature  glen,  its  highest  leap 
being  named  St.  Mary's  Waterfall 
The  path  emerges  from  this  leafy 
gorge  just  opposite  Yew-tree  Farm, 
and  after  paying  your  respects  to 
the  venerable  tree  which  gives  its 
title  to  the  dale,  you  can  keep  on 
through  the  copse  under  Baven 
Crag,  and  regain  the  turnpike 
road  at  High  Yewdale  Farm.  The 
latter  is  the  scene  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
story,  Half  a  Lifetime  Ago,  and 
never  fedls  to  exact  a  passing 
tribute  of  admiration ;  a  pleasant 


path  across  cornfields  from  here 
to  Low  Yewdale  will  be  found 
shorter  than  the  main  road  home- 
wards. Especially  noticeable  from 
these  meadows  are  the  Yewdale 
crags,  and  after  heavy  raius  their 
rifted  front  is  streaked  with  tor- 
rents ;  one  of  these  casual  visitants 
sometimes  presents  a  magnificent 
appearance  for  a  few  hours,  and 
is  caUed  the  White  GhylL 

Most  persons  will  enjoy  the 
walk  to  Hawkshead  by  High 
Cross,  whence  the  prospect  on 
all  sides  is  very  beautiful,  and 
Hawkshead  itself,  the  'market- 
village,'  with  its  queer  little 
streets,  and  fine  old  church  crown- 
ing the  hill  round  which  the  town 
is  built,  will  well  repay  a  visit. 
From  the  churchyard  a  remark- 
ably good  view  is  obtained;  and 
who  will  not  glance  at  the  ancient 
grammar-school  for  Wordsworth's 
sake,  or  at  that  small  house  point- 
ed out  as  his  sometime  dwelling! 
Esthwaite  Water  lies  close  at 
hand,  amid  quiet  rural  scenery — 
a  trifle  tame  after  Coniston. 

We  have  left  the  Fumess  ex- 
cursion for  the  last,  but  no  one 
will  miss  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing these  ruins,  second  to  none  in 
England  save  Fountains  Abbey. 
Who  that  has  ever  seen  them  can 
forget  the  first  impression  of  those 
majestic  walls  rising  amongst 
embowering  woods  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sweet  secluded  dell,  the 
rosy  tint  of  the  stone  contrasting 
witii  the  emerald  verdure  around  t 
Those  old  Cistercians  always  chose 
some  beautiful  sequestered  spot 
for  their  monastic  retreats,  and 
surely  none  more  suited  for  the 
purpose  than  this,  shut  in  from 
the  outer  world  by  Nature's  own 
hand.  Once  upon  a  time  the 
glorious  buildings  extended  acroas 
the  whole  stretch  of  greensward, 
and  the  thoughtful  observer  may 
still,  even  in  their  decay,  gain  a 
fair  idea  of  their  former  size  and 
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splendour  by  tracing  out  the  plan 
of  the  whole,  and  canjing  his  eye 
from  the  four  grand  piUais  which 
supported  the  central  tower  of 
the  church,  along  nave,  choir, 
and  transept,  and  still  on  to 
chapter-house,  cloisters,  refectory, 
guest -chapel,  till  the  wonder 
grows,  and  admiration  gives  place 
to  reverence.  Some  portions  look 
as  fresh  as  if  long  centuries  had 
not  passed  since  the  founder. 
Earl  Stephen  (whose  bust,  with 
that  of  his  gentle  consort,  looks 
down  to-day  from  the  chancel 
walls),  usurped  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, thus  bslying  the  fair  promise 
of  his  pious  aspirations,  as  set 
forth  in  the  foundation-charter  of 
the  Abbey.  Hours  may  be  spent 
here,  musing  over  clustered  pillars, 
sculptured  doorways,  and  quaintly- 
carved  tomb  effigies ;  and  imagina- 
tion will  people  the  roofless  walls 
again  with  their  first  occupants 
— white-robed  Xorman  monks, 
chanting  Misereres,  and  dreaming 
perchance  of  their  own  far-distant 
Savigny. 

And  now,  before  closing,  what 
shall  be  said  of  fEtirConistonLake? 
Those  who  have  only  seen  it  firom 
its  western  shores  can  form  little 
idea  of  its  beauty  when  viewed 
from  the  opposite  fells,  where  the 
mountains  group  grandly  in  the 
background,  above  purple  crags 
and  rich  woods  and  hills  and 
nestling  cottages,  all  pictured  be- 
low in  the  calm  waters.  Nowhere 
is  the  view  more  charming  than 
near  Brantwood,  but  though  we 
have  ever  reckoned  ourselves 
amongst  the  admirers  of  John 
Euskin,  a  wholesome  dread  of 
appearing  in  the  next  number 
of  Fors  Clavigera  as  the  worst 
specimens  of  the  British  tourist 
kept  us  always  at  a  distance 
from  the  territory  of  the  illustri- 
ous 'Oxford  Graduate.*  To  our 
thinking,  the  real  way  to  see  the 
lake  is  to  take  your  boat  and  row 


about  leisurely  from  point  to  point, 
anchoring  now  in  one  of  the  deep 
bays  which  indent  its  shores,  and 
now  gliding  along  in  mid-channel 
over  glassy  depths,  wherein  you 
watch  sky,  clouds,  and  mountains, 
in  a  mysterious  under-world.  Or, 
if  the  weather  is  hot,  lay  down 
your  oars,  and  float  about  at  your 
own  sweet  will  undisturbed,  for 
rarely  will  other  pleasure  boats 
be  passed.  This  absence  of  the 
inevitable  tourist  gives  Coniston 
Lake  its  peculiar  quietude  —  a 
charm  which  Windermere  and 
queenly  Derwent  Water  lack  in 
the  height  of  the  season.  We 
used  to  spend  days  on  the  water, 
sometimes  rowing  six  miles  down 
to  Nibthwaite  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  cruising  about  en  passant 
amongst  the  tiny  islets  which 
cluster  round  Peel  Island,  where 
lovely  vistas  of  lake  and  mountains 
are  seen  between  red  rock  and 
dusty  flr-clumps,  sometimes  Ash- 
ing in  the  bays  at  the  mouth  of 
the  becks,  sometimes  landing  on 
Fir  Island,  and  encamping  there 
for  hours  under  the  trees,  sketch- 
ing, perhaps,  or  lading  our  boat 
with  water-lilies.  Often  we  dined 
*  on  board,'  floating  idly  with  the 
current  the  while;  and  then  we 
would  pull  homewards  in  the 
cool  dewy  evening,  frequently 
landing  at  the  Old  Hall,  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasantsaunter  through 
its  fields  back  to  the  village.  The 
Hall  is  now  only  a  farmhouse, 
but  the  wide  casements  and  mas- 
sive ivy-clad  chimneys  (almost 
like  round  towers)  lend  dignity 
to  the  building,  aided  by  the  fine 
trees  which  fringe  its  deep  bay, 
and  stretch  behind  the  house — the 
remnants  of  its  ancient  deer-park. 
A  wooded  mound  close  by  is 
called  the  '  Hagg,'  which,  forget- 
ful of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  dark 
hag,'  puzzled  us  sorely  at  first. 
If  you  round  the  long  point  which 
runs  out  beyond  the  Hall  fields, 
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you  will  come  upon  a  temptmg 
Tock-strewn  beach,  wbeie,  under 
spreading  trees,  with  the  water 
lapping  at  your  feet,  you  may  sit 
in  perfect  seclusion.  Later  in 
the  season  we  used  to  make  grand 
blackberrying  voyages,  starting 
with  a  cargo  of  empty  cans  and 
baskets,  and  landing  whereyer 
the  fells  promised  a  rich  harvest 
on  their  sunny  slopes.  Words 
would  fftil  to  paint  the  splendours 
of  a  moonlight  or  clear  starry 
night  on  the  lake ;  best  of  all,  I 
think  I  loved  it  when  flying 
clouds  flitted  now  and  again  across 
the  moon's  disc,  casting  ghostly 


shadows  over  the  whitened  hills^ 
and  leaving  spaces  of  shade  and 
shine  on  the  still  water,  while 
glittering  flsh  leapt  up  and  made 
sparkles  of  light  on  the  surface. 

The  work-a-day  world  craves 
with  thirsty  longing  for  a  quiet 
spot  and  a  whiff  of  pure  air.  Per- 
haps some  of  my  readers,  sick  of 
the  din  and  throng,  willbe  tempted 
to  seek  refreshment  by  wandering 
over  the  hills  and  fur  away  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Old  Man.  For 
them,  as  for  ourselves,  may  a 
literal  fiilfllment  of  the  sweet  old 
words  ever  be  found, '  The  moun- 
tains also  shall  bring  peace.' 


TO  A  MODERN  LYDIA. 


Lean  Lydia,  in  plaintive  tones 
I  ask.  Why  act  so  cruel  a  part  % 

Why  do  you  seek  to  ruin  Jones 
With  much  high  art  % 

Ko  more  across  the  tennis-nets 

He  swiftly  serves  the  twisting  ball ; 

Both  boat  and  saddle  he  forgets, 
Or  finds  them  palL 

For  now  he  shuns  all  wholesome  food, 
On  rice  croquettes  his  lunch  can  make ; 

And  fears,  as  if  'twere  viper^s  blood, 
A  good  beefsteak. 

Behold  the  stalwart  athlete  stands 
With  wondering  haK-averted  eighty 

A  china  teapot  in  lus  hands. 
In  rapt  delight. 

■ 

In  Claude  no  beauty  will  he  see. 
But  stares  with  reverential  mien 

At  Giggler's  so-called  symphony 
In  pink  and  green. 

O  beauty  of  the  waspish  waist, 

I've  long  forsworn  your  school  intense ; 
My  only  guides  are  decent  taste 

And — common  sense. 
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A  SOCIAL  FAILURE  REDEEMED. 


I. 

It  is  a  disastrons  thing  for  a  man 
to  be  a  social  failare.  Worse, 
ladies,  than  for  one  of  yoarselres. 
Hear  my  confession. 

Three  years  had  elapsed  since 
I,  a  would-be  gay  thing  of  a 
bachelor,  started  in  chambers  in 
Mayfair,  and  there  was  no  more 
blinking  the  truth.  Society  had 
jilted  me  cruelly — ^indefatigably 
though  I  continued  to  court  her. 
Introductions,  good  family  name, 
unblemished  character,  private 
means,  excellent  intentions,  had 
all  failed  miserably  to  float  me  on 
the  tantalising  sea  of  pleasure, 
fashion,  flirtation,  that  surged 
around  me. 

The  fourth  May  came,  bringing 
with  its  spring  blossoms  a  magni- 
ficent crop  of  spring  gaieties — but 
not  for  me,  Johnny  Anstruther. 
Thirteen  posts  passed  my  door 
daily,  nor  left  me  so  much  as  a 
card  for  a  ball.  I  had  ceased 
even  to  dream  of  invitations  to 
dinner.  Why  was  I  'dropped' 
thus?  I  bitterly  inquired.  Had 
I  not  invariably  gone  when  in- 
vited, arrived  punctually,  and 
called  within  forty-eight  hours? 
For  society,  ladies'  society,  young 
ladies'  society,  was  to  me  the  one 
sweet  thing  that  made  life  worth 
living.     To  dally  awhile   in   the 
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'rosebud  garden  of  girls,'  deli- 
berately select  thence  the  queen 
rosebud  I  should  prefer — such 
was  my  heart's  hope  quenched, 
my  youth's  ideal  unconditionally 
denied  me. 

My  disappointment,  which  a- 
mounted  to  despair,  broke  out 
one  day  to  my  friend  and  fellow- 
lodger,  Francis  Barry,  whose  bril- 
liant butterfly  life  wretched  I  had 
once  aspired  to  emulate.  The 
mere  sight  of  his  mirror  stung 
me  to  frenzy.  It  was  a  nuuse  of 
pretty  notes  and  cards — my  Lady 
This  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  That  com- 
peting for  his  precious  company 
at  dinners,  dances,  fetes,  water- 
parties,  and  every  conceivable 
variety  of  alluring  entertainment. 
I  saw  names  that  sent  a  thrill 
to  my  bosom ;  addresses — I  would 
have  forfeited  a  gold-mine  for  the 
right  to  epter  those  walls. 

*  Favourite  of  Fortune,'  I  cried 
enviously,  '  what  a  heaven  is  earth 
for  a  Prince  Charming  like  you !' 

He  is  a  fool  who  complains  to  a 
handsome  and  popular  fellow  that 
he  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  But  passionate  longing 
bore  dovm  self-respect. 

Francis  twirled  his  black  mous- 
tache, and  asked,  with  affected 
surprise, 

*What'^  .'Wr©ng'**-With  you, 
Johnny}'  '  './ '      ^'•'' 
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*  I  should  like  to  know,'  I  re- 
joinedy  with  grim  irony.  '  What- 
ever the  cause,  I*m  a  failare, 
Barry,  a  dismal  failure,  in  the 
society  to  which  I  was  bom.  If  I 
were  a  convict,  or  an  idiot,  or  de- 
formed, they  couldn't  give  me  up 
more  unreservedly.  Compare  our 
lots'  (pointing  eloquently  to  the 
mantelshelf).  *  Yet  are  you  not, 
like  myself,  a  Government  Office 
young  man  ?  Are  not  our  families 
on  a  pari' 

I  spoke  generously,  for  my  father 
was  colonel  of  a  crack  cavalry 
corps,  Barry's  but  an  officer  of 
marines. 

'Rank's  not  everything  nowa- 
days,* he  reminded  me.  *  All  de- 
pends on — circumstances,'  leaning 
bis  tall  spare  figure  back  against 
the  chimneypiece,  his  black  hair 
and  provokingly  good  features  dis- 
played in  a  becoming  frame  of 
invitations  to  dinner. 

Circumstances  ?  Ha,  ha  !  He 
sang  like  a  bird,  did  Barry ;  acted 
like  Charles  Mathews  redivivus; 
and  decorated  any  room  he  was 
in.  I  could  not  sing,  stammered 
intermittently  in  my  talk,  and 
spoilt  the  only  farce  I  ever  played 
in  by  speaking  my  part — *  Dinner 
is  on  the  table' — in  an  inaudible 
voice.  My  shyness,  intensified  by 
repeated  rebuffs,  was  like  a  demo- 
niacal possession  that  seized  me 
when  in  company.  I  never  opened 
my  lips  now  but  to  say  the  wrong 
thing — ^never  made  a  step  with- 
out stumbling,  or  treading  on  some 
one's  best  gown. 

*You  look  ready  to  cut  your 
throat,'  remarked  Barry,  laughing 
— the  villain  I 

'I  am.  Other  fellows  would 
fall  back  on  low  company.  I 
sba'n't  do  that ;  but  I'm  tired  to 
death  of  my  own.' 

*  Take  my  advice,'  he  said.  *  Cut 
Vanity  Fair.  Try  the  opposition 
shop — the  fedies.  .gf  .intellect  and 
^earning,  the  eanip'<^f  ;t^e  Ama- 


zons, the  emancipated.  Don't 
make  faces.  I  knew  a  man  much 
in  your  predicament  last  year 
who  now  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
a  lady-killer  among  the  sister- 
hood.* 

'The  shrieking  sisterhood  of 
suffrageous  spinsters,'  I  broke  in 
savagely.  *  They  will  put  up  with 
blockheads  like  me  because  fine 
fellows  like  yon  detest  them.' 

*  O,  I'm  told  they've  crowds  of 
pretty  and  charming  women  among 
them  now,  and  that  shy  fellows 
like  you  get  on  there  like  a  house 
on  fire,'  he  pursued,  chaffing  on 
heartlessly.  '  Here's  the  very 
thing  for  you — a  ticket  Lady  Gay 
has  sent  for  the  conversazione  of 
the  Ladies'  Athenaeum  to-night  at 
the  Cassandra  Rooms,  with  a  note 
— "I  have  promised  to  scatter 
these  cards.  Help  me,  if  yon 
have  any  old  frumps  of  friends .... 
to  send  to  the  Cassandra  Rooms. 
Don't  forget  that  yon  dine  with  me 
at  eight  The  Duchess  has  pro- 
mised,"  &c.  Well,'  tossing  me 
the  card,  'how  about  Cassandra  1 
Won't  you  go  and  see  the  land  T 

'  Confound  Cassandra  and  her 
club  I'  I  exclaimed,  striding  out 
in  a  rage,  and  I  heard  the  scoun- 
drel laughing  behind  me. 

That  night,  finishing  my  soli- 
tary chop  at  the  club,  I  had  a 
vision.  I  saw  Francis  Barry 
dining  with  a  duchess,  charming 
her  by  his  empty  talk,  peeling  a 
peach  for  her.  My  brow  burned. 
As  I  drew  out  my  handkerchief,  a 
card  fell  on  the  floor.  I  rutd 
'  Cassandra  Rooms — Ladies'  Athe- 
nsBum.'  I  had  pocketed  the  hated 
thing  unawares  in  my  distrac- 
tion. 

'  I'll  go,'  I  said  madly.  '  If  I 
stay  here  I  shall  cut  my  throat 
in  good  earnest.' 

I  entered  the  Cassandra  Rooms, 
my  mind  made  up  for  a  bad  dream 
of  plain  women  with  cropped  hair, 
neutral  attire,  and  spectacles.   But 
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there  was  a  Hod  in  the  path  to  be 
faced  first,  namely,  a  lady  by  the 
door,  doing  the  honours.  She 
glanced  at  my  ticket — I  had  filled 
in  my' name — then  at  me. 

Wretched  experience  has  ren- 
dered me  morbidly  acate  to  the 
'first  impression'  I  make.  Was 
it  possible  that  this,  for  once,  was 
not  nnfayonrable  ?  I  felt  a  strange 
soothing  sensation.  And  she  was 
not  so  uncomely  a  matron,  and 
rather  well  dressed. 

'  Yon  are  a  stranger  here,  I 
think,  Mr.  Anstrutherf  she  said 
kindly,  but  with  no  exasperating 
pity.  ^  Let  me  introduce  you  to 
our  secretary,  Miss  Priscilla  Hale.' 

Introductions  are  my  moments 
of  snpremest  anguish.  My  stam- 
mer comes  on,  my  brain  evapo- 
rates. I  rack  the  remains  of  it, 
but  Dor  words  nor  ideas  will  come. 
A  film  crossed  my  eyes.  Then  a 
loDd  cheerful  voice  said,- 

*Are  you  in  favour  of  ladies' 
dabs?'  in  a  bracing  tone,  that 
somehow  gave  me  nerve  to  articu- 
late intelligibly, 

'  I  call  that  a  question  for  the 
ladies.  What  are  your  views, 
Miss V 

Conf Dsion  !  There  —  I'd  for- 
gotten her  name ! 

'  Priscilla  Hale,'  she  supplied  it 
calmly.  '  Well,  I  hold  that  if  our 
dubs  mostly  fail  it  is  because  they 
are  too  mixed.  Put  butterflies 
with  bees,  they  will  fight  The 
Ladies'  Athenseum  admits  workers 
only.  This  brilliant  assemblage' 
(I  stared)  '  is  an  auspicious  inau- 
guration. 0,  you're  quite  among 
the  blue-stockiogs  to-night,  Mr. 
Anstruther.  Shall  we  walk 
round  1  I  can  tell  you  who's  who 
and  what's  what,  if  you  care  to 
know.' 

I  did  not  object — I  never  can. 
Were  a  lady  to  say  to  me,  '  Shall 
we  jump  out  of  the  window)'  I 
fiihould  acquiesce.  As  we  paced 
the  rooms  she  made  good  her  word, 


and  proved  besides  a  most  amus- 
ing dcerone. 

'  That  angel-faoed  golden-haired 
creature  is  Mrs.  Haller,  the  grand 
bulwark  of  female  suffrage.  The 
fat  little  old  person,  whose  gray 
hair  is  coming  down,  is  '*  Zephyr- 
ine,"  who  writes  such  passionate 
romances.  The  pretty  girl  behind 
us  is  Janie  Somers,  a  g^at  Greek 
scholar,  and  the  translator  of  Aga- 
memiion.  Those  glass  cases  con- 
tain a  collection  of  flying  dragons, 
fossil  fungi,  and  a  gold  beetle  from 
Yucatan,  said  to  attain  a  fabulous 
age.  Here  comes  Professor  Om- 
nium, who  is  going  to  lecture  us 
upon  them  by  and  by.' 

Here  was  my  partner  dandng 
gentleman,  so  to  speak,  piloting, 
protecting,  instructing,  entertain- 
ing me.  I  experienced  a  bene- 
fidal  effect  My  sdf-conscious- 
ness,  my  worst  enemy,  relaxed, 
and  I  began  to  *  take  notice.'  By 
Heaven,  there  was  no  lack  of  young 
and  pretty  girl- faces,  and  the  men 
present  were  not  of  Barry's  super- 
dlious  stamp.  I  hazarded  a  re- 
mark, then  a  joke  or  two — jewels 
that  I  grudged  to  Miss  Hale,  a 
stout  spinster  of  forty-five,  which 
was  base  ingratitude  to  this  sister 
of  mercy  who  first  drew  me  out. 
I  was  answering  her  with  a  fla- 
ency  I  could  not  account  for,  when, 
half-way  in  a  sentence,  I  broke  off, 
coming  to  a  dead  stop.  In  answer 
to  her  look  of  inquiry,  I  faltered 
out, 

'  Miss  Hale,  who  is  the  lady  at 
the  door  V 

'  Dr.  Victoria  Vivian,  the  very 
best  authority  on  diseases  of  the 
brain.' 

'  And  the  lady  shaking  hands 
with    her — she    who    introduced 

usr 

'Lady  Crookshanks,  President 
of  the  Ladies'  Athenaeum  Com- 
mittee.' 

*  Who  is  she  rum  crossing  the 
room  h 
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This  was  a  girl  jast  come  in, 
whose  face  fascinated  my  gaze, 
lover,  hapless  lover,  of  brilliant 
beauty  that  I  am !  Her  finely- 
shaped  head,  exquisite  features 
in  a  frame  of  •curiously-cut  brown 
hair,  and  her  large  earnest  eyes, 
thrilled  me  with  a  never  yet  ex- 
perienced admiration.  Miss  Hale 
replied  simply, 

*  That  is  Beatrice  Ame.' 
Ame?     I  knew  the  name — fa- 
shionable friends  of  Barry's. 

'What  is  she  doing  herel'  I 
asked  inadvertently. 

Miss  Hale  stared. 

'  Ah,'  she  said,  '  then  you  know 
about  her,  and  how  her  family  dis- 
approve of  her  devotion  to  science. 
They  want  to  make  a  professional 
beauty  of  her,  but  she  won't  hear 
of  it.  See  Professor  Omnium 
rush  up  to  her.  She  is  his  pet 
pupil  and  private  secretary.  Now 
she  has  come  he  will  read  his 
paper  on  the  <' Ancestral  Ant." 
But  suppose  we  go  to  the  refresh- 
ment-room for  a  cup  of  tea  instead)' 

I  acquiesced,  though  I  was 
longing  to  stay  and  watch  Bea- 
trice Ame. 

We  found  the  refreshment-room 
empty — the  tea  cleared  away,  the 
ice  just  come  in.  I  supplied  Miss 
Hale,  and,  at  her  bidding,  myself. 
At  the  first  mouthful  I  barely  re- 
strained an  interjection.  Trem- 
bling I  watched  her ;  for  I  knew 
if  she  ate  hers,  I  should  not  dare 
to  hint  at  anything  amiss  with 
mine.  I  should  swallow  the  nau- 
seous compound. 

*Grood  Heavens  I'  To  my  re- 
lief she  laid  down  her  spoon. 
*  What  is  this  ?    Salt  I' 

Exactly.  Owing  to  accident  or 
negligence  in  the  freezing  process 
the  sweetstuff  had  been  sent  up 
saturated  with  brine. 

*  Horrible !'  she  pursued.  *  Take 
it  away  !  But,'  with  sudden  con- 
sternation, 'it  is  our  staple  re- 
freshment to-niijl«.  .-Tbe  mzee  is 


ruined.  It  will  be  all  over  London 
to-morrow  that  the  Ladies'  Athe- 
naeum gives  salted  ices  I  Our 
enemies  will  make  us  the  laughing- 
stock of  society.  It  might  be 
fatal  to  the  club  at  its  birth.' 

'Can  I  do  nothing  1*  I  stam- 
mered, touched  by  h^r  distress. 

She  turned  to  me,  and  answered 
with  decision, 

'  Yon  can  save  us.  Jump  into 
a  hansom — Oraves',  the  confec- 
tioner's, is  not  far.  Be  back  with 
a  fresh  supply  of  ice  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  before  the  Professor 
has  done.  Then  no  one  need  ever 
know.* 

It  was  years  since  a  lady  had 
appealed  to  me,  or  given  me  a 
chance  of  distinguishing  myself. 
Now  if  I  can't  originate,  I  can 
obey.  In  five  minutes  I  was  at 
the  shop.  An  ice-man  was  just 
leaving  with  a  supply  for  a  ball. 
By  an  inspiration  worthy  of 
Francis  Barry,  I  bribed  him  to 
take  his  load  to  the  Cassandra 
Eooms  by  mistake.  We  arrived 
just  as  they  were  applauding  the 
Professor  up-stairs.  Miss  Hale, 
white  with  suspense,  was  on  the 
look-out.  At  the  sight  of  the 
ice-tins  her  face  beamed.  I  was 
breathless,  my  tie  untied,  my  boots 
splashed,  my  hair  awry;  but  she 
shook  both  my  hands,  saying 
warmly, 

'  Thanks,  a  thousand  times  I' 

I  thought  her  beautiful  for  a 
moment.  Now  the  company  came 
trooping  down-stairs.  The  ice  was 
ready  for  them.  The  beauty  came 
with  the  rest,  on  the  old  Professor's 
arm,  thank  Heaven,  not  a  Barry's. 
He  was  talking  to  her  earnestly, 
bat  all  about  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  crayfish. 
I  kept  apart,  a  prey  to  a  return 
of  despondency,  and  should  have 
slipped  away,  but  Miss  Hale  de- 
tained me. 

'  Pray  don^t  go.  I  must  speak 
to  you  when  the  soirSe  is  over.' 
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So  I  waited  till  all  had  dispersed 
but  Miss  Hale  and  the  lady  pre- 
sident, who  had  introduced  me  to 
Miss  Hale^  and  to  whom  Miss 
Hale  now  reintrodaced  me  as  the 
sayionr  of  the  evening,  with  a 
lively  account  of  the  mishap  I  had 
helped  to  avert.  Hope  revived 
had  worked  miracles  on  me  that 
night;  but  a  reaction  had  now 
set  in.  I  felt  myself  under  criti- 
cism^ and  shook  with  a  palsy  of 
nervous  awkwardness.  I  held  on 
like  grim  death  to  a  chair  with 
one  hand,  clutching  with  the  other 
at  some  papers  on  the  table.  I 
fumbled  at,  and  pored  over,  one 
60  fondly  that  Miss  Hale  imagined 
I  was  interested  in  its  contents,  and 
said, 

*  Would  you  be  inclined  to  join  ? 
The  subscription  is  only  ten-and- 
six.' 

I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
perusing  the  prospectus  of  the 
Field  Naturalists'  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation and  their  periodical  lecture- 
meetings.  The  list  of  members 
was  alphabetical,  and  headed  by  the 
name  of  Beatrice  Ame. 

'There  is  a  lecture  to-morrow 
night,'  said  Miss  Hale.  'I  can 
introduce  you  as  a  friend,  and  you 
can  judge  if  you  care  to  become  a 
member.' 

I  accepted  with  alacrity,  and 
withdrew.  I  felt  like  a  country 
after  the  shock  of  revolution,  like 
Columbus  on  sighting  a  new  world. 
Was  there  then  a  world,  new  to 
me,  outside  the  world  of  spoilt  beau- 
ties, over-dressed  dolls,  and  flip- 
pant coquettes,  who,  without  hav- 
ing done  anything  all  their  lives 
but  smile  and  look  pretty,  and  ruin 
their  male  relatives  by  their  dress- 
makers' bills,  claim  the  notice, 
consideration,  devotion  of  sensible 
men )  A  world  where  a  shy,  timid, 
modest;  and  unassuming  young 
gentleman  like  me  is  not  instantly 
lynched — nay,  in  which  hia  diffi- 
dence counts  rather  for  than  against 


him — and  where  my  debut  had  not 
been  a  complete  ./^co  / 

And  to  this  world  belonged  the 
loveliest  girl  I  had  ever  seen — be- 
longed Beatrice  Ame ! 

We  met — ^'twas  in  a  school,  lent 
to  the  society  for  their  lectures. 
Deal  benches,  glaring  gas-jets,  and 
some  thirty  solemn-looking  Field 
Naturalists'  faces  constituted  the 
mise  en  schie,  I  thought,  with  a 
pang,  of  the  maze  of  fair  smiling 
countenances,  the  flutter,  dance- 
music,  and  flower-scents  of  the 
intoxicating  atmosphere  where  the 
London  man  seeks  his  ideal.  On 
the  other  hand,  none  of  these  peo- 
ple seemed  thinking  of  attracting 
notice,  or  ofcutting  up  their  neigh- 
bours. Attention  was  monopolised 
by  certain  mysterious  objects  on- 
the  table  —  powerful  microscopes,, 
said  Miss  Hale,  under  which  were 
the  compound  eye  of  a  snail  and 
the  pro-leg  of  a  caterpillar. 

Suddenly  Beatrice  Ame,  like  a 
blaze  of  beauty,  entered  the  room. 
She  took  her  place  in  front  of  mine. 
My  evil  genius  was  on  me  now.. 
I  fidgeted  till  the  bench  creaked,, 
my  umbrella  dropped  on  the  floor 
with  a  loud  noise,  at  which  the 
Field  Naturalists  frowned ;  for  the 
lecturer  had  just  begun  to  enlighten 
us  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
'  Snails  and  Slugs.'  He  was  a 
young  man,  with  angular  features 
and  carroty  hair.  Beatrice's  limpid 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him  with  an 
ardent  expression  that  would  have 
transported  me  to  the  skies.  It 
did  not  affect  him  in  the  smallest 
degree.  He  was  short-sighted,  and 
his  mind's  eye  was  intent  on  his 
slugs.  By  and  by  a  snail  inside  a 
glass  cylinder  was  handed  round, 
that  we  might  admire  its  wonder- 
ful method  of  locomotion — passed 
from  Beatrice's  firm  white  hand 
to  my  nervous  fingers. 

'  Beautiful  I'  she  murmured, 
looking  earnestly  at  me. 

*  O,  beautiful!'  I  responded — 
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she    would    think  I   meant    the 
snaiL 

Of  the  lecture  I  heard  no  more. 
I  thought  of  a  thousand  brilliant 
things  to  say  to  Miss  Hale  for  Miss 
Ame  to  overhear,  of  various  iur 
genious  ways  of  approaching  the 
latter,  and  was  far  ahead  in  my 
imaginary  courtship,  wheo  continu- 
ous applause  announced  that  the 
lecture  was  over.  Now  was  my 
opportunity;  for  Miss  Hale  and 
B^trice  were  talking  together. 
And  I  shrank  away,  and  turned 
my  back,  and  pretended  to  be 
studying  the  illuminated  texts  on 
the  wall.  When  I  mustered  courage 
to  look  round,  Beatrice  was  gone. 

Miss  Hale,  who  was  returning 
to  her  home  at  Richmond,  asked 
me  to  walk  with  her  to  the  station. 
En  rotite  she  rallied  -  me  playfully 
on  my  evident  admiration  in  a  cer- 
tain quarter. 

'  Am  I  the  first,'  I  asked  moum- 
folly,  'to  discover  her  extraordinary 
l)eauty  f 

*By  no  means.  All  the  pro- 
fessors at  X —  College  adore  her ; 
they  say  it  is  for  her  devotion  to 
science,  and  the  imaginative  mind 
she  brings  to  bear  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  think  the  eyes  she  brings 
have  also  some  part  in  it.  However, 
Miss  Ame  is  charming  in  every 
respect.  Why  did  you  run  away  f 
I  would  have  introduced  you.' 

'  Heaven  forefend !'  I  cried  ener- 
getically. <  Fly  what  you  admire, 
is  the  wisest  maxim  for  a  wretch 
like  me.  0  Miss  Hale,  if  you  only 
knew  r 

'  Tell  me,'  she  suggested ;  and  I 
told  her  all — my  sad  social  history, 
my  aspirations,  and  my  woes,  cul- 
minating in  this  monstrous  malady 
of  self-mistrust  that  clung  like  the 
garment  of  Nessus.  Doomed  to 
be  ridiculed,  depreciated,  left  out — 
and  all  for  a  luckless  manner-^to 
see  the  most  idiotic  Adonises,  the 
most  worthless  sons  of  Mars,  pre- 
ferred before  me.  Miss  Hale  seemed 


to  consider  my  modesty  excessive. 
Then  she  remarked  pertinently, 

'  Neither  Adonis  nor  Mars  would 
have  any  start  with  Miss  Ame. 
Theyooidd  have  no  sympathy  with 
her  favourite  scientific  studies.' 

*  Nor  I ;  they  were  omitted  in 
my  education,'  said  I,  in  a  mourn- 
ful way. 

*  It  is  not  shyness  that  hinders 
you  from  removing  that  barrier,' 
she  said. 

A  hint.  If  I  could  not  lead 
a  cotillon,  act  in  a  comedy,  or  sing 
sentimental  songs,  had  I  not  other 
qualities  a  /aire  valoir?  Next 
day  I  sent  for  a  bushel  of  books — 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Wallace ;  all  the 
newest  and  best  works  on  science 
henceforth  peopled  my  shelves. 
Novels  and  plays  were  ruthlessly 
ejected.  I  buried  myself  in  the  'olo- 
gies,  forsook  theatres,  paid  no  calls, 
forgot  the  way  to  the  Park.  The  Mu- 
seum became  my  lounge,  the  Royal 
Institution  my  Hurlingham.  It 
is  incredible  the  rapid  progress  you 
can  make  even  with  a  serious  study 
if  you  give  your  mind  to  it.  In 
Miss  Hale  I  found  my  first  lady 
friend,  and  under  her  wing  stepped 
into  new  circles,  where  I  took  a 
fresh  departure  in  ladies'  society. 
She  was  a  lady  of  good  family, 
whom  necessity  had  compelled  to 
spend  her  youth  in  teaching. 
Later,  a  small  inheritance  had  set 
her  free  to  devote  her  middle  age 
to  her  ruling  passion  for  astronomy. 
She  had  a  snug  little  house  at 
Richmond,  where  she  gave  snug 
little  dinners,  and  kept  two  large 
telescopes  on  the  lawn,  where  she 
spent  tiie  summer  nights  sweeping 
for  stars  and  calculating  nebulte. 
She  was  kindness  itself  to  me; 
and  here,  in  the  company  of  Dr. 
Victoria  Vivian,  Mrs.  Haller,  and 
others,  new  social  possibilities  in 
myself  were  revealed  to  me.  I 
felt  I  was  getting  on;  I  stam- 
mered less,  nearly  got  rid  of  a 
nervous  twitch  in  my  eye.    I  found 
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out  that  my  forehead  had  good 
points,  and  took  care  to  display 
them  j  carried  myself  apright,  and 
ventured  again  to  look  people  in 
the  face.  Beatrice  I  only  saw  at 
the  society's  lectures,  where  I  held 
aloof,  and  solemnly  forbade  Miss 
Hale  to  introduce  me.  Mean- 
time, what  a  mercy  not  to  think 
of  her  as  twirling  round  a  ball- 
room in  Barry's  arms,  a  gazing- 
stock  for  supercilious  fops  !  If  she 
was  looking  lovingly  at  anything, 
it  was  at  the  lineaments  of  an  inno- 
cent lizard  or  some  exquisite  gem 
of  a  spider ;  if  leaning  on  any  one's 
arm,  that  of  some  wizen-faced  pro- 
fessor, full  of  wisdom  and  years. 

One  lecture  -  night  the  lecturer 
made  a  grave  mistake,  as  lecturers 
do  sometimes,  which  passed  unno- 
ticed, as  mistakes  will,  by  the 
hest-read  audiences.  He  called 
the  mistletoe  a  {)erfect  parasite, 
the  dodder  an  imperfect  one.  It 
electrified  me.  Like  a  schoolboy 
before  an  examination,  I  had  all 
my  little  knowledge  at  my  lingers' 
ends.  At  the  end  of  the  lecture 
I  ventured  to  rise,  and  respectfully 
ask  what  he  meant.  Did  not  the 
mistletoe,  by  means  of  its  own 
leaves,  supply  itself  with  carbon, 
whilst  the  leafless  dodder  sucked 
the  sustenance  for  its  flowers  from 
the  plant  it  clung  to,  and  always 
killed?  Sure  of  my  ground,  I 
spoke  fluently,  and  eUcited  ap- 
plause. The  lecturer  courteously 
admitted  his  error — a  slip  of  the 
tongue  or  of  memory.  I  saw  at 
least  a  dozen  ladies  beholding  me 
with  respect  and  interest.  Several 
members  addressed  questions  and 
observations  to  me.  I  answered 
readily,  and  finally  felt  two  dark- 
blue  eyes  fixed  on  me  in  eloquent 
approval. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Anstruther,*  said 
Miss  Hale,  'I  really  miist  intro- 
ft    duce  you  to  Miss  Ame.' 

Such  a  favourable  moment  had 
never  in  my  life  turned  up  before. 


But,  with  all  my  newly-acquired 
aplomb,  I  was  diffident  now,  and 
dumb,  till  her  low  grave  voice  said, 

*  Are  you  going  to  Epping  with 
us  on  Friday  V 

^  Us '  was  the  Field  Naturalists . 
The  excursion  was  to  be  headed 
by  Professor  Omniam,  who  would 
hold  extempore  lectures  on  com- 
mon wayside  objects. 

'  That  1  am,'  I  returned  prompt- 
ly; and  there  our  conversation 
ended.  I  went  home,  and  dreamt 
of  Friday  next 

It  was  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
match-day  at  Lord's.  Barry  had 
his  choice  of  six  drags  to  lunch 
on. 

*  Coming,  old  fellow  ]'  he  drawled, 
meeting  me  on  the  stairs. 

*  Engaged,'  said  L 

'  Eh  V  incredulously. 

*  To  Epping  Forest.' 

*  Epping  fiddlesticks  !  Are  you 
madr 

'  As  a  hatter,'  I  returned,  trip- 
ping past  him  down-stairs,  Barry 
casting  a  mystified  stare  after  the 
butterfly- net  and  collector's  box  I 
carried  with  me. 

For  I  had  become  an  ardent 
student.  Once  enter  'the  fairy- 
land of  science,'  once  dip  into  the 
mysteries  of  *  Life  and  her  chil- 
dren,' from  whatever  motive,  and 
you  will  soon  grow  as  sincere  an 
enthusiast  as  the  veriest  beetlo- 
maniac  and  fuugus-fanatic,  as  rapt 
and  absorbed  in  their  speculations 
as  any  poet  or  lover  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

A  score  of  us  Field  Naturalists 
met  at  the  station.  A  number  of 
ladies  crowded  round  me,  eager  to 
learn  the  result  of  certain  experi- 
ments they  knew  me  to  have  been 
lately  trying  with  ants.  £  sus- 
pected Sir  John  Lubbock  of  under- 
rating the  colour-sense  of  these 
insects,  and,  whilst  testing  it  in 
novel  ways,  had  made  some  interest- 
ing observations  which  I  managed 
to  impart  to  my  fair  hearers  with 
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lacidity,  though  Beatrice  was  lis- 
tening.  An  aidvance.  Only  I  de- 
spaired of  ever  venturing  to  accost 
her;  my  social  accomplishments, 
after  all,  fell  short  of  a  great  occa- 
sion. Cmmhs  of  comfort  there 
were.  Among  the  gentlemen  of 
onr  party  was  a  young  barrister  I 
had  met  long  ago  in  '  society.'  He 
was  in  love  with  a  'sweet  girl- 
graduate/  studying  for  her  natural- 
science  examination,  who  was  one 
of  those  most  clamorous  to  hear 
about  my  recent  investigations. 
He  looked  at  me  so  jealously  that 
I  could  have  hugged  him.  No 
one  had  ever  looked  jealously  at 
me  before.  The  more  he  scowled 
the  lighter  my  spirits.  I  never 
dreamt  of  trifling  with  his  iniia' 
morala,  I  am  no  flirt  But  what 
a  relief  to  my  strong  sense  of 
justice  to  be  no  longer  doing  my- 
self injustice  everlastingly,  as  of 
yore !  You  are  changed,  Johnny  An- 
stmiher,  you  are  changed.  Why, 
how,  was  a  mystery ;  the  fact  was 
patent.  In  the  general  conversa- 
tion that  followed  I  took  my  full 
share.  Our  talk,  reader,  was  not 
of  the  Grosvenor,  the  French  play, 
the  last  ball,  or  bit  of  club  gossip, 
but  of  light  and  heat  and  magnet- 
ism, electricity,  organic  germs, 
atoms,  molecules,  comets,  and 
skies.  I  won't  say  no  flirtation 
went  on;  but  Beatrice  had  nor 
part  nor  lot  in  this,  and  my  most 
dangerous  rival  was  certainly 
Professor  Omnium.  Bat  what 
availed  her  fancy  freedom,  if, 
regenerated  though  I  was,  I  let 
the  hours  go  without  daring  to 
snatch  a  word  ? 

During  our  forest  perambula- 
tions the  Professor  had  succes- 
sively lectured  us  on  a  Dead 
Nettle,  a  Newt,  Cockchafers,  and 
the  Skeleton  of  a  Crow.  We  then 
got  scattered,  and  wandered  about, 
*•  evolutionists  at  large.' 

My  eyes  followed  Beatrice.  She 
had  strayed  down  to  a  little  pond, 


and  stood  bending  over.  Narcissus- 
like. Espying  some  rare  aquatic 
plants,  she  tried  to  reach  theoL  I 
flew  to  the  spot;  then,  recalling  a 
word  Miss  Hale  had  once  said, 
refrained  resolutely  from  assisting 
her,  merely  waiting  ready  to  rescue 
her  if  she  should  slip.  She  did  not, 
but  secured  the  flowers,  and,  turn- 
ing to  me,  said, 

'  Thank  you  for  letting  me  get 
them  myself.' 

'I  felt  sure  you  wanted  to,'  I 
faltered,  delighted.  *Who  cares 
much  for  specimens  taken  by  other 
people  V 

'  Ah,  but  people  never  think  of 
that.  They  are  in  such  a  hurry 
to  show  they  are  more  expert  than 
you,'  she  said. 

Her  appreciation  emboldened 
me  to  stay  by  her,  contemplating 
the  pond,  as  she  sat  sorting  her 
flowers.  My  sharp  sight,  formerly 
a  source  of  torment — since  no 
covert  smile  or  sneer  or  jest  at  my 
expense  ever  escaped  me — ^was  in- 
valuable to  Johnny  Anstruther, 
Field  Naturalist.  It  served  him 
now. 

*  Miss  Ame,'  I  cried  suddenly^ 
'  did  you  ever  see  a  water-spider's 
nest?' 

'  Where  1  where  ? 

Springing  up,  she  came  eagerly 
to  look.  I  had  to  hold  her  hand 
to  keep  her  from  falling  as  she 
leaned  over  to  scrutinise  &e  silken 
cocoon  under  water  I  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  discover.  Only 
last  night  I  had  been  reading  up 
'  Spiders,'  and  I  had  quite  a  little 
lecture  (which  I  took  care  to  spin 
out)  ready  on  my  tongue  about 
this  curious  insect  that  builds  its 
nest  in  the  water,  and  brings  down 
supplies  of  air  from  the  surface  in 
bubbles  with  its  hind-legs,  illus- 
trating the  principle  of  the  diving- 
bell.  And  as  we  stood  thus,  hand 
in  hand,  I  had  a  vision  of  Lord's. 
I  saw  Francis  Barry  flitting  from 
drag  to  drag,  smiled  on  by  all  the 
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greatest  beauties  in  London  (all  bnt 
one),  and  felt  that  not  for  worlds 
would  I  stand  in  his  shoes. 

'  How  much  you  know  !*  said 
Beatrice  gravely.  *  Professor  Om- 
nium himself  could  not  haye  ex- 
plained it  more  clearly.' 

*  O  no,'  I  disclaimed.  *  I  have 
been  looking  up  "  spiders"  lately ; 
but  my  knowledge  is  the  merest 
smattering.  I  despair  of  ever 
knowing  all  I  wish.' 

'  No  life  is  long  enough  for 
that/  she  sighed  gently. 

*  But  Professor  Omnium  says 
all  faithful  and  minute  observa- 
tion of  Nature  is  valuable.  We 
bring  the  bricks  with  which  he 
builds  the  city.* 

*  Yes,  yes,'  she  responded  ge- 
nially, 'and  I  enjoy  bringing  the 
bricks.  The  world  is  so  full  of 
strange  sights.  I  should  like  to 
travel — I  should  like  to  go  to 
Surinam,  like  Madame  de  Meiian, 
and  see  whether  what  she  says  of 
the  fireflies  is  true — that  you  can 
read  by  their  light.' 

And  we  talked  of  the  wonders 
of  the  tropics — with  their  butter- 
flies larger  than  birds,  flapping 
past  on  transparent  wings  of  daz- 
zling hues  of  blue  and  orange ;  of 
the  golden-green  beetles,  the  mon- 
ster horns,  and  the  spotted  rose- 
chafers  fining  the  air  with  the  hum 
of  their  wings. 

Then  we  came  back  to  our  Eng- 
lish pond,  and  the  dragon-flies 
darting  over  its  surface. 

*  Look  there,'  whispered  Bea- 
trice, pointing  to  a  leaf  far  out, 
whereon  lay  a  chrysalis,  whence 
the  lovely-winged  insect  was  just 
going  to  emerge. 

*  You  would  like  to  watch  it,'  I 
said,  and  vowed  to  secure  it,  mud 
and  wet  notwithstanding.  I  did 
so,  and  her  glance  of  gratitude  re- 
warded me  for  the  ruin  of  my  best 
clothes. 

<  Women  of  the  world,*  though 
you  rush  through  fire  and  water 


for  them,  will  laugh  at  you  the 
next  minute,  if  you  have  got  your 
hat  battered,  your  hair  singed,  or 
your  coat  splashed,  in  the  ordeal. 
Not  so  Beatrice  Ame. 

We  bent  over  the  plant  I  had 
plucked.  The  'demoiselle'  crept 
out  of  its  sheath  slowly;  then, 
clinging  to  the  stalk,  drank  in  the 
sunlight  with  its  wings,  spread 
them,  and  flitted  away,  leaving 
us  the  husk  on  the  leaf. 

Our  eyes  met,  and  we  laughed 
irrelevantly  J  then  remarked  rele- 
vantly how  dififerent  it  is  to  read  of 
a  thing  and  to  see  it,  and  how  only 
when  seen  it  becomes  a  reality. 

*  What  are  you  doing,  you  two  V 
cried  the  voice  of  Miss  Hale  from 
afar.  '  Here  is  the  Professor  de- 
livering a  delightful  address  on 
the ''  Transformations  of  Tadpoles.^ 
You  will  lose  it  all  if  you  don't 
make  haste.' 

'  Let  us  go,'  said  Beatrice,  smil- 
ing divinely. 

And  I  followed  in  her  steps. 


II. 


For  months  Barry  and  I  had 
not  met,  except  on  the  stairs.  One 
night,  at  a  brilliant  soirSe  at  old 
Lord  Crookshanks',  given  by  elec- 
tric light,  the  scientific  principle  of 
which  I  was  busy  explaining  to 
some  ladies,  we  suddenly  confronted 
each  other. 

'How  on  earth  did  you  get 
here  f  he  asked  spontaneously. 

'  I  should  rather  think  you  had 
come  by  mistake,'  I  retorted ;  '  you 
look  BO  bored.' 

*I  am,'  he  owned.  *I  don't 
know  any  of  these  people.' 

One  day  he  knocked  at  my 
room-door.  Absorbed  in  an  ex- 
periment, I  did  not  hear.  I  had 
lately  taken  up  '  gnats,'  and,  de- 
sirous of  observing,  by  means  of  a 
powerful  magnifier,  what  went  on 
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dnriDg  a  sUng,  was  coaxing  a 
mosquito  to  settle  on  my  hand. 
Thej  won't  when  yon  want  them 
to.  I  was  jnst  abont  to  receive 
the  solicited  wonnd,  when  Barry's 
entrance  put  the  insect  to  flight. 

'  What  the  denoe  are  yon  doing  V 
he  asked. 

'What  do  yen  want?'  I  said, 
yexed  at  the  interruption. 

Sauntering  carelessly  forwards, 
he  stumbled  oyer  an  obj^t  in  the 
path. 

*•  Confound  it,  Anstruther  !  why 
do  you  keep  slop-pails  standing 
abont f 

'  Slop-pails  !'  indignantly.  It 
was  a  bucket  of  water  I  kept  for 
observing  the  genesis  of  gnats. 
*  Why  don't  you  look  where  you 
tread)*  I  returned,  peering  in 
anxiously,  to  see  that  the  larvce 
had  not  been  disturbed. 

*  I  want  to  know  if  you'll  come 
down  the  river  to-morrow  even- 
ing.' 

*  Delighted,  if — taking  out  my 
engagement-book.  *  Sorry.  I  dine 
to-morrow  at  Richmond.  It's  for 
the  centenary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  planet  Uranus.' 

*  Wednesday,  then  V 

'Wednesday,  picnic  at  St.  Al- 
bans with  the  Archaeological. 
Thursday  afternoon,  Mrs.  Haller's 
last  "At  Home."  Dine  there 
and  go  with  them  to  the  House. 
Friday,  to  the  Zoo,  with  a  party, 
to  see  an  nndescribed  species  of 
cassowary  just  arrived .  Saturday, 
garden-party  at  Kew.  Dine  with 
Lady  Crookshanks,  and  take  her 
and  her  daughters  to  the  canver- 
sazione  at  X —  College.' 

*  Well,  upon  my  word !'  he 
ejaculated.  •  How  about  to-night  V 

*  O,  to-night,'  I  blushed — a  bad 
habit  I  retained — *  I've  a  particu- 
lar engagement — friends  at  home, 
as  they  say.' 

'  Lady  friends  V  he  asked  ban- 
teringly.     J  retaliated, 

*  Exactly.     Two  from  the  "op- 


position shop,"  the  "Amazons' 
camp"  —  ladies  of  intellect  and 
learning.  Short  hair,  Barry,  my 
boy* — Beatrice's  hair  woe  short. 
'  Bloomer  costume  and  spectacles.' 
My  altered  manner  piqued  his 
curiosity. 

'  Have  yoQ  been  preparing  your 
rooms  for  a  reception  V  he  asked. 
'  I  don't  know  them  again.  What's 
the  drawing  there — ^where  Adelina 
Patti's  portrait  used  to  hang )' 
.  '  That's  a  crocodilian  jaw  from 
the  Coral  Eag  at  Weymouth.  It's 
no  use  your  looking  for  the  pic- 
tares  of  Gladiateur  and  Mdlle. 
Nadine.  That,  Barry,  represents 
the  inside  of  a  starfish ;  that,  a 
fragment  of  bath-sponge  magnified 
a  hundred  times ;  that^  the  ideal 
section  of  a  prawn.  Don't  lift  that 
glass,  it  contains  a  live  pet  wasp 
I'm  keeping  under  observation.  If 
it  were  to  sting  you  it  would  die.' 

*  You  are  a  lunatic,'  he  said ; 
*■  I  shall  inform  your  relations.' 

*•  On  the  contrary.  Last  season 
I  was  a  lunatic,  pining  for  the 
world  of  fashion.  >!ow  I'm  a 
philosopher,  and  have  renounced 
it,  as  you  see.' 

My  gaiety,  alas,  left  him  fatally 
inquisitive.  I  had  let  my  spirits 
run  away  with  me,  for  Beatrice  had 
consented  to  come  with  Miss  Hale 
and  a  few  other  friends  to  my  room 
that  evening,  to  see  a  valuable 
collection  of  leaf  and  stick  insects, 
tropical  beetles  and  spiders,  made 
by  my  deceased  grand-uncle  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Malaccas,  and 
which  I  had  found  consigned  to 
the  lumber-room  at  my  parents' 
home  as  rubbish!  It  brought 
Beatrice  to  my  roof !  My  guests 
included  some  eminent  men,  who 
brought  a  mint  of  information  to 
bear  on  the  treasures  exposed. 
Beatrice  enchanted  wise  and  un- 
learned alike  by  her  original  com- 
ments, her  imaginative  specula- 
tions. She  and  Miss  Hale  lin- 
geredy  and  were  the  last  to  leave. 
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Three  minutes  afterwards  enter 
Francis  Barry,  dressed  for  a  ball. 

'  I  saj,  Anstmiher,  who's  yoar 
friend  7' 

'Miss  Priscilla  Hale,  assistant 
astronomer  to  Sir  John  Ogle, 
F.R.8.,  &c/ 

'  No,  no ;  not  the  elderly  lady, 
the  other  7* 

^  I  thought  you  knew  the 
Ames,'  I  said  stiffly.  '  Her  name 
is  Beatrice.' 

'  Beatrice  Ame  !'  he  repeated, 
amazed.  '  So  that's  Beatrice — 
the  blue  one  !  She  never  appears, 
you  know — never  goes  out.  Good 
Heavent*,  Anstruther  !  Her  three 
sisters  are  all  considered  beauties ; 
but  she  leaves  them  nowhere.' 

*WeD,'  said  I  provokingly; 
'  why  don't  you  make  haste  to 
your  ball  1  Don't  you  wish  to  en- 
gage her  for  the  first  dance  V 

'  Such  a  glorious  creature  as 
that  to  bury  herself  alive  in  dusty 
books  and  fossils  !  Hang  it  all  I 
Some  one  should  tell  her  to  fling 
all  that  nonsense  to  the  devil. 
I've  a  mind  to  myself.' 

'Hullo,  Romeo!'  said  I;  'what's 
this  ?     Love  at  first  sight  7' 

'  Not  exactly,'  he  said.  '  I  was 
in  love  with  all  her  sisters  in  rota- 
tion ;  but  I  see  now  it  was  Beatrice 
I  had  in  my  fancy.  Upon  my 
life  I  never  knew  what  blue  eyes 
were  before.' 

*  Do  you  now  ]'  I  inquired.  *  A 
blue  eye,  as  Miss  Arae  could  tell 
you,  is  simply  a  turbid  medium.' 

'  Her  complexion  would  kill  all 
the  reigning  beauties  with  jeal- 
ousy.' 

<  The  hue  being  caused  by  the 
extinction  of  some  of  the  solar 
rays  by  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  cheek,  the  residual  colour  only 
being  seen.  O  Francis  Barry,  I 
think  I  see  you,  with  that  brilliant 
whorl  of  abortive  leaves  common 
people  call  flowers  in  your  button- 
hole, listening  whilst  Professor 
Omnium  explains  how  consdouB- 


ness  of  love  is  associated  with  a 
right-handed  motion  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  brain,  of  hate  with  a 
left-handed  motion — * 

'  I  don't,'  he  said ;  '  but  I  shall 
call  on  the  Ames  to-morrow.' 

Words  that  fell  on  me  like  a 
douche.  Now  first  I  perceived  I  had 
ventured  to  hope.  My  best  ground 
was  a  conviction  that  Beatrice 
was  not  in  love  with  any  one  else. 
But  one  reason  for  this  might  be 
that  none  of  the  swains  around  her 
ventured  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of 
one  so  rarely  gifted ;  and  here  was 
Barry,  the  sort  of  fellow  to  adven- 
ture anything,  and  carry  his  point. 

I  went  to  my  dinner  at  Rich- 
mond in  the  lowest  spirits.  Bea- 
trice was  not*  there.  It  was  all  I 
could  do  to  sustain  my  rising  repu- 
tation as  an  agreeable  member  of 
society.  Miss  Hale,  struck  by  the 
languid  interest  I  displayed  in  her 
discovery  of  a  new  comet,  detained 
me,  after  her  guests  were  gone,  to 
ask  what  was  the  matter.  I  con- 
fessed, 

'  A  friend  of  mine  has  seen  Bea- 
trice on  the  stairs,  and  fallen  in 
love  with  her,  and  I  am  in  despair. 
For  he  is  a  dangerously  good-look- 
ing fellow,  and  his  name  is  Francis 
Barry.' 

*  Barry  !'  she  repeated ;  'doesn't 
he  sing,  or  something?' 

'  O,  he  sings,  and  plays  and  wins, 
and  acts  and  dances  and  flirts. 
He  is  accounted  irresistible,  and 
means  to  compete  with^me  for 
Beatrice's  affections.  Cbh  you 
wonder.  Miss  Hale,  that  I  am  half 
wild  7    Why  do  you  smile  V 

'I  am  thinking,'  she  said,  'how 
last  year  you  described  yourself  as 
a  no- account  man — out  of  the  race 
altogether — and  now  we  find  you 
on  the  lists  as  a  rival  to  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  figures  in  London 
society.  Really,  Mr.  Anstruther, 
that  ought  almost  to  satisfy  you, 
even  should  he  carry  off  the  prize 
in  the  end  1' 
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'  It  ought,  I  acknowledge.  Last 
year  no  wanderer  in  the  desert  was 
n:ore  out  uf  sight  or  mind  of  "  so- 
ciety," more  shelved,  than  was  I. 
^ow  I  am  rdponduy  befriended,  in- 
vited, and  my  prospects  brighten 
every  week.  Bnt  I  bare  fallen  in 
love  by  the  way,  and  I  feel  that  if 
Beatrice  Ame  accepts  Francis 
Barry  I  sball  be  miserable  for  life  I' 

Miss  Hale  made  me  promise 
not  to  despair.  I  wrung  her  hand 
and  departed.  On  my  return 
home  I  met  Barry  whistling  ex- 
pressively on  the  stairs,  with  a  look 
of  complacency  tbat  rendered  super- 
fluous bis  statement  that  he  had 
contrived  to  see  Beatrice  and  get 
introduced. 

Tbree  weeks  now  ensued  that  I 
had  looked  forward  to  as  to  a  spell 
of  enchantment,  seeing  that  they 
held  out  seven  distinct  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting  Beatrice  Ame, 
beginniug  with  a  rendezvous  of 
the  Field  Naturalists  at  the  Zoo, 
and  ending  with  a  grand  dinner  at 
Lord  Crooksbanks',  in  honour  of 
a  famous  foreign  botanist  on  a 
visit  to  our  shores.  Those  twenty- 
one  days  proved  a  period  of  unre- 
mitting exerdse  for  the  most  Spar- 
tan qualities  of  my  nature. 

When  we  Field  Naturalists  met 
at  the  gates  of  the  Zoo,  Beatrice 
joined  us  with  three  gaily-dressed 
girls  she  introduced  as  her  sisters, 
and  escorted  by  Barry.  Never 
once  did  he  leave  her  side,  or  relax 
his  marked  attentions.  And  I 
must  bear  it  all^  hear  him  pretend 
to  be  interested  in  the  cassowary, 
and  provoke  her  to  laughter  by  his 
nonsensical  jests.  It  was  small  con- 
solation to  reflect  that  last  year  I 
should  have  shrunk  into  the  back- 
ground and  collapsed,  whilst  to- 
day I  blazed  out  as  a  star  among 
the  rest  of  the  ladies  of  the  party, 
and  created  quite  a  sensation  in 
the  aquarium,  by  delivering  oflf- 
hand  a  monograph  on  the  Manifes- 
tations of  Fear  and  Anger  in  Fishes. 


Barry  would  not  allow  Beatrice  to 
listen ;  he  kept  whispering  jests  to 
her  and  her  sisters,  to  upset  their 
gravity.  Finally,  when  the  time 
came  to  adjourn  to  the  lecture-room, 
where  Professor  Omnium  was  to 
hold  forth,  Barry,  to  my  discom- 
fiture, announced  that  he  and  the 
Miss  Ames  meant  to  '  cut'  the  lec- 
ture. 

'I  don't  care  for  the  subject,' 
said  Beatrice  simply. 

^  I  don't  even  know  what  it  is,' 
I  let  fall  hastily;  whereupon  Barry 
read  out,  with  malicious  emphasis, 

*•  On  the  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion of  Gulls.' 

I  passed  a  bad  night.  Next  day 
was  the  garden-party  at  Kew. 

Beatrice  came  with  Miss  Hale. 
A  blessed  chance  brought  us  on  the 
lawn  at  the  same  moment.  She 
was  charming  as  ever,  and  eager  to 
hear  about  an  article  I  had  been 
writing  on  the  Shapes  of  Leaves, 
and  which  was  shortly  to  appear  in 
print.  To  account  for  my  indiffer- 
ence about  it,  I  complained  of 
feeling  tired  and  overworked. 

'  Will  you  come  to  tea  at  home 
on  Saturday  aftemoon,'  she  asked, 
'  instead  of  working  ?  My  sisters 
and  I  expect  some  friends.' 

I  accepted  with  effusion.  Even 
as  I  spoke,  the  figure  of  Barry, 
lurking  Mephistopheles-like  among 
the  trees,  checked  my  spirits  and 
dashed  my  felicity.  Up  he  came 
and  drew  Beatrice  into  conversa- 
tion. I  struck  a  critical  attitude, 
listened  to  his  brilliant  superficial 
talk,  and  longing  to  cry  out^  '0 
Beatrice  Ame,  that  fellow  is  no  bet- 
ter than  an  animated  puppdt  I'  I 
would  not  stay  to  be  shunted,  but 
devoted  myself  to  Lady  Crook- 
shanks  and  her  daughters,  solacing 
myself  with  dreams  of  Beatrice's 
birthday.  It  would  be  my  first 
visit  to  her  house. 

I  had  my  birthday-gift  ready. 
Hearing  Beatrice  express  a  wish 
to  examine  that  marvel  of  brate 
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architecture,  a  squirrers  nest,  I 
had  rushed  do?ni  to  mj  home  in 
the  country,  sixty  miles  o£f,  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  object,  and  all  bat 
broken  my  neck  in  the  efifort  to 
secure  it  intact  from  a  fir-top.  It 
was  a  splendid  specimen. 

I  arrived  punctually,  but  Barry 
was  beforehand  with  me.  It  was 
well  I  had  brought  no  bouquet,  as 
his  would  certainly  have  outshone 
it ;  well,  too,  I  had  left  my  little 
gift  in  the  hall,  as  the  moment  was 
unfayourable  for  its  bestowal 
Barry  engrossed  Beatrice,  leaving 
me  to  entertain  her  sisters,  who 
bored  me,  as  I  may  have  bored 
them,  for  with  one  ear  and  a  half  I 
was  straining  to  catch  the  dialogue 
of  the  other  two.  By  and  by  came 
a  pause  in  our  tittle-tattle.  Very 
distinctly  Barry  was  heard  to  say, 
in  tones  of  entreaty, 

*  Now  you  will  come,  won't  you  V 
*Well,'  said  Beatrice    ingenu- 
ously, '  I  will.'. 

*  Where,  where?'  cried  the  Miss 
Ames  and  I,  in  a  chorus  of  curi- 
osity. 

'To  Ascot,'  said  Barry  trium- 
phantly ;  adding,  for  my  separate 
benefit,  '  The  Miss  Ames  are  go- 
ing down  for  the  race-week,  and 
lilSss  Beatrice  has  graciously  yield- 
ed to  my  suggestion  that  she  should 
accompany  them,  to  ascertain  if  it 
is  as  delightful  as  I  tell  her.' 

That  was  a  broadsider  for  me, 
as  he  saw.  The  sisters  laughed, 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  vic- 
tory over  the  obdurate  girl-student. 

He  had  the  impudence  to  ask  if 
he  should  not  see  me  down  there. 
I  replied  I  was  too  busy.  Withal 
that  my  notes  on  the  Shapes  of 
Leaves  were  passing  through  the 
press,  I  had  a  wild  notion  of  being 
troe  to  my  colours,  and  making  Bea- 
trice ashamed  of  her  desertion.  Nor 
should  I  have  bettered  my  position 
by  turning  renegade,  in  imitation. 
But  Barry's  star  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant.    I  left,  taking  my  squirrel's 


nest  away  with  me,  and  feeling  as 
if  a  great  gap  had  sprung  suddenly 
between  Beatrice  and  myself.  Most 
probably  it  had  been  there  all  along, 
and  I  was  a  fool.  Ro  the  spell 
was  broken,  and  Beatrice  would 
become  a  professional  beauty  after 
all.  My  bitter  feelings  broke  out 
to  Miss  Hale. 

'  Barry  hasn't  the  slightest  faith 
in  women  caring  for  anything 
serious  seriously ;  and  no  wonder. 
When  has  he  not  found  them  yield 
to  his  flattery  and  persuasion? 
How  well  he  is  playing  his  game, 
which  is  to  win  Beatrice  by  storm  ! 
He  IB  a  fellow  who  charms  the 
universe  at  first  sight.  Let  him 
secure  her  hand  before  she  has 
time  to  find  out  that  Prince  Charm- 
ing^s  charms  will  never  grow — on 
the  contrary;  and  that  he  is  de- 
ficient in  the  sterling  solid  quali- 
ties—' 

'  Of  a  Johnny  Anstrather,'  she 
put  in  pointedly. 

I  groaned,  conscience-stricken. 

'  I  deserve  it  Savage  jealousy 
makes  me  unjust^  and  I  am  savagely 
jealous.' 

Ascot  week  began.  Absence, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  tor- 
ture. To  drown  thought  I  went 
incessantly  into  society.  Excite- 
ment stimulated  my  newly-de- 
veloped social  faculties,  and  I  had 
to  defend  myself  against  the  flat- 
tering attentions  of  assthetic  he- 
roines and  sprightly  Girtonians. 
I  spent  afternoons  reading  Greek 
poetry  with  Miss  Janie  Somers, 
and  translated  a  love-song  of  hers 
into  Latin.  I  fear  I  flirted  shame- 
fully vrith  pretty  Mrs.  Haller, 
whom  young  ladies,  as  a  rule,  did 
not  like,  and  thought  too  advanced. 
My  social  success  was  becoming 
emphatic,  and  with  it  my  misery 
of  soul. 

The  third  week  was  one  of 
despair.  Beatrice  had  returned 
home  radiant.  We  met  at  two  or 
three  soirees,  Barry  invariably  at 
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her  elbow.    A  coldness  had  arisen 
between  Miss  Ame  and  me.    I  was 
steeling  my  mind  for  what  I  felt 
was  impending.     Hollow  for  con- 
solation proved  the  blandishments 
showered  upon  me  by  an  increasing 
number     of    fair     acquaintances. 
Mothers  with  daughters  had  now 
discovered  I  was  an  eligible  parti, 
and  I  had  invitations  to  country 
houses  to  last  me  all  through  the 
summer.     I  scarcely  looked   for- 
ward beyond  the  dinner  at  Lord 
Crooksbanks'y  in   honour  of  the 
illustrious  French  savant,  where, 
perhaps  for  the    last   time    this 
season,    I   should  meet    Beatrice 
Ame.     It  was  a  brilliant  affair ;  to 
conclude  with  a  large  evening-party, 
at  which  Etoyalty,  it  was  whispered, 
would  be  represented.     But    the 
compliment  of  the  invitation  was 
spoilt  for  me,  since  Barry,  Heaven 
knows  how,  had  contrived  to  get 
invited  too.     '  Que  diable  allait-il 
faire  dans  cette  galere  V  I  muttered 
beforehand.     I  was  answered  when 
I  came  in,  and  saw  him  standing 
by  her  side  with  the  complacent 
look  of  an  accepted  lover.     Little 
he    recked   of  the    distinguished 
scientific  guest,  treating  him  with 
the  patronising    amiability  which 
young  sparks  of  his  school  display 
to  the  greatest  worthies  of  art  and 
literature,  if   less    polished   than 
themselves.     It    was    Barry,    of 
course,    who   sat   by  Beatrice   at 
dinner.     I  was  opposite  with  Mrs. 
Haller ;  and  whilst  pretending  to 
devote  myself  to  my  fair  neighbour, 
had  the  full  benefit  of  his  insinuat- 
ing conversation. 

My  triumph,  which  came  after 
the  ladies  left  the  room,  I  found 
insipid,  as  Beatrice  was  not  there 
to  behold  it  The  illustrious  fo- 
reigner desired  to  be  introduced 
to  me.  He  had  seen  my  paper  on 
the  *  Shapes  of  Leaves,'  and  been 
pleased  with  it.  He  kept  me  in 
conversation  then  and  in  the  draw- 
.  ing-room,  talked  while  Barry  was 


singing  (which  I  did  not  mind), 
talked    on    and    on.     Here   was 
Johnny  Anstruther   monopolising 
the  lion's  attention,  the  envied  of 
all    observers !      It   would   have 
been  delightful  at  any  other  time ; 
but  I  had  seen  Barry,  with  Bea- 
trice on  his  arm,  wander  into  the 
palm-house;  the  garden  was  thrown 
open,  and  I  was  fiercely  impatient 
to  go  wandering  there  after  them. 
At  last  I  was  released.     Several 
charming  eyes  were  raised  to  mine 
encouragingly.     I  cursed  my  am* 
bition,   cursed   my  fastidiousness, 
that  drove  me  to  turn  away,  re- 
gardlessly,  to  see  if  Barry  and  Bea- 
trice were  in  the  palm-house  still. 
They  were,  and  alone.    Beatrice 
sat,  leaning  back,  on  a  bench ;  her 
beauty,  framed  in  the  wonderful 
ferns  and  creepers  of  the  tropics, 
was  as  rich  and  strange  as  tiiey. 
Barry  stood  by  her  side,  bending 
down  to  speak,  and  looking  so  mud^ 
more  serious   than  usual    that  I 
needed  not  to  play  spy  on  him 
another  moment.     I  hurried  into 
the  garden,  where  it  took  me  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  recover  my 
senses.      My   determination    was 
taken  on  the  spot — to  cut  my  conn- 
try  engagements  and  leave  Europe 
for  a  time.      Feeling  calmer,  I 
then  went  indoors  to  take  leave  of 
my  hosts.    I  passed  the  palm-house 
with  a  firm  step,  and  cast  a  firm 
glance  towards  that  bench.     Bea- 
trice had  not  stirred;  but  Barry 
had  left  her  for  the  moment^  and 
she  was  alone.     Her  face,  turned 
towards  me,  was  so  beautiful,  so 
nobly  expressive,  that  all  my  bit- 
ter resentment  evaporated,  and  I 
acknowledged  that  Barry  might  be 
a  better  fellow  than  myself — nay, 
that  he  must  be,  if  she  thought  him 
so.   Children  and  angels  have  tme 
intuitions.    I  approached,  and  said 
with  forced  self-possession, 

*  1  take  this  opportunity  of  find* 
ing  you  alone  to  wish  you  good- 
bye, Miss  Ame/ 
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' Good-nigh V  Bhe  said.  'Tea 
are  leaving  earlj.' 

^Good-night  and  good-bye/  I 
said.  '  On  Monday  I  start  for 
Colorado.* 

'Colorado!' 

'  Sir  John  and  Lady  Ogle,  Miss 
Hale,  and  a  few  other  scientific 
friends  are  making  up  a  party  to 
go  and  observe  the  total  eclipse 
next  month,  visible  from  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  I  have  decided  to 
join.' 

'Isn't  it  a  sudden  plan?'  she 
said,  surprised. 

'  Very  sudden,  but  not  the  less 
irrevocable  for  being  made  but  five 
minutes  ago.' 

'  I  could  not  take  such  a  sudden 
resolution  without  a  strong  mo- 
tive,' she  said  naively;  'and  I 
thought  you  did  not  care  much 
for  astronomy.' 

*I  have  a  strong  motive,'  I 
owned,  '  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ^e  stars.  Your  friendship, 
Miss  Ame,  has  made  me  very 
happy — too  happy,  it  appears,  for 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  bear  to 
stay  and  see  your  happiness  with 
another.' 

I  kept  it  up  as  well  as  I  could, 
but  my  voice  betrayed  me.  Look- 
ing into  my  eyes,  Beatrice  said, 
with  the  inimitable  childlike  gravity 
and  impulsiveness  that  character^ 
ised  her  manner, 

'  Dear  friend,  did  you  think  I 
could  care  for  the  man  who  was 
here  just  now  f 

'Every  one  cares  for  him,'  I 
cried,  stammering  for  the  first 
time  these  three  months. 

'You  are  mistaken,'  she  said. 
*  No  one  ever  will  care  very  much. 
But  it  does  not  matter — he  loves 
himself  well  enough  for  all.' 

'  But  he  loves  you,  I  know,'  I 
urged  excitedly.  *  Do  you  mean 
to  say  he  has  not  told  you  so  Y 

'  I  think  he  was  going  to,'  she 
said  archly ;  *  but  tiie  Prince  of 
Eleinstadt,  whom  he  knows,  passed 


by,  and  stem  etiquette  forced  him 
to  go  and  pay  his  respects.' 

'  Where  is  he  nowf  I  said, 
stepping  into  the  place  where  I 
had  seen  him  stand. 

'  With  the  Prince.  Presently 
he  will  come  back  and  apolc^e.' 

'  Shall  I  go  ?'  I  whispered  signi- 
ficantly. 'There's  not  room  here 
for  us  both.' 

*  0  no  I'  she  murmured.  '  I 
don't  want  him  ever  to  come  back 
now.' 

'  Beatrice,'  I  said,  overjoyed, 
clasping  both  her  hands,  '  tell  me 
you  love  me  and  will  be  my  wife.' 

If  a  woman's  first  duty  is  obedi- 
ence, Beatrice  fulfilled  it  impli- 
citly. 

A  torrent  of  playful  recrimina- 
tions followed.  I  taxed  her  vrith 
encouraging  Barry.  She  protested 
that  the  idea  that  he  could  be  in 
earnest  never  visited  her  brain  till 
to-night — that  she  had  not  known 
how  to  shake  him  ofT,  and  I  had 
never  helped  her.  She  confessed 
she  had  been  jealous  of  Janie 
Somers  and  Mrs.  Haller.  Why 
had  she  gone  to  Ascot  ?  I  asked. 
Why  should  she  not  go  to  Ascot  ? 
she  retorted.  Had  I  never  been 
to  Ascot  ?  Were  people  like  our- 
selves, who  enjoyed  hours  in  a 
library,  never  to  spend  hours  any- 
where else?  Why  had  I  not 
brought  a  single  flower  for  her 
birthday)  I  told  her  about  the 
squirrel's  nest,  and  she  made  me 
promise  to  bring  it  next  morning. 
Suddenly  she  whispered,  '  Here  he 
comes  !'  and  I  saw  Barry  hasten- 
ing towards  her,  looking  extremely 
foolish.  I  beat  a  pretended  retreat, 
and,  screened  by  a  palm,  actually 
escaped  his  notice  the  first  moment. 

'I  am  so  sorry,'  he  began. 
'  Could  not  possibly  leave  the 
Prince  before.  He  was  so  affable, 
he  would  not  let  me  go.  Can  you 
forgive  me  V 

*  O,  willingly,'  she  said,  with  a 
spontaneity  that  took  him  aback. 
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*  Then  jou  will  let  me  take  jon 
down  to  sapper  f  he  pnrsaed. 

Bat  I  had  stepped  forward  to 
her  side,  and  Beatrice,  sliding  her 
arm  in  mine,  replied,  with  sim- 
plicit J,  bat  not  wiUiont  significance, 

'  I  cannot — I  am  engaged.' 

I  broaght  down  the  news  to 
Richmond  the  next  day.  How 
express  my  gratitude  to  Miss  Halel 
how  discharge  my  anspeakable 
obligation  to  her,  who  had  laid  the 
comer-stone  of  my  good  fortune? 
She  had  been  the  first  to  reyive  my 
expiring  confidence  in  myself. 

Never,  so  long  as  I  lire,  will  I 
allow  a  sneering  word  to  be  spoken 
in  my  presence  against  strong- 
minded  women,  against  lady  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  orators,  stadents  of 
all  sorts.    I  boldly  affirm  that  their 


evolntion  has  been  a  perfect  god- 
send to  a  large  proportion  of  man- 
kind—diffident men  like  myself, 
whom  fashionable  mothers  and 
coquettish  daughters  intimidate 
into  agonies  of  self-distrust,  foster- 
ing a  shyness,  awkwardness,  and 
taciturnity  that  may  become  organic 
and  incurable.  Let  not  such  luck- 
less society  loTers  despair,  since  my 
example  shows  how  the  most  com- 
plete social  failure  may  sometimes 
be  redeemed. 

Beatrice,  however,  scouts  the 
idea  of  my  alleged  natural  defici- 
ency in  assurance  or  fluency  of  ex- 
pression. Of  shyness  she  declares 
she  neyer  saw  a  trace ;  and  when 
I  persist  she  quotes  against  me  my 
proposal  of  marriage,  which,  for  a 
shy  loTcr,  she  maintains  was  the 
boldest  ever  made.  b.  t. 
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THE  PEASES  OF  DARLINGTON. 


The  induBtrial  annals  of  this 
countiy  afford  few  more  interest- 
ing chapters  than  the  story  of 
Edward  Pease's  connection  with 
George  Stephenson,  in  those  now 
seemingly  distant  days  when  the 
Killingworth  engine-wright  was 
fighting  his  way  to  the  front, 
modestly  yet  persistently,  with  his 
new  idea,  the  locomotive.  The 
combination  of  two  sUch  practical 
minds  on  one  undertakinghastened 
forward  the  railway  system  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  One 
was  the  calm  far-seeing  projector ; 
the  other  was  the  man  of  infinite 
invention  and  resource,  ready  to 
carry  out  those  great  plans  which 
he  had  satisfied  himself  were 
feasible,  bat  which  the  world 
generally  regarded  as  dangerously 
revolutionary,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent Utopian.  In  1817  Edward 
Pease,  in  the  face  of  strong  oppo- 
sition, appealed  to  the  public  to 
assist  him  in  forming  a  company 
for  the  promotion  of  a  railway 
between  Stockton  and  the  West 
Auckland  coal-field ;  but  the  pub- 
lic fought  shy  of  the  project,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  that  Mr. 
Pease's  own  family  and  imme- 
diate friends  had  embarked  in 
the  enterprise  with  him,  the  title 
of  *  the  father  of  railways,'  which 
was  subsequently  given  to  Mr. 
Pease,  would  in  all  probability 
have  had  to  be  shifted  on  to  some 
later  projector.  But  Edward  Pease, 
when  once  he  had  taken  a  thing 
in  hand,  and  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  was  expedient  and  practic- 
able, was  not  given  to  withdraw- 
ing from  it;   so,  before  he  had 
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ever  seen  Geoige  Stephenson,  he 
had  made  his  application  to  Par- 
liament for  sanction  to  his  scheme, 
and  would  have  had  his  railway 
in  course  of  formation,  but  for  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland's  powerful  ob- 
jection that  the  proposed  line 
would  pass  too  near  one  of  his 
fox-covers.  Parliament  in  those 
days  was  stronger  on  the  side  of 
the  fox-hunters  than  on  that  of 
the  railway  promoters;  and  no 
wonder,  remembering  the  apathy, 
if  not  op9B  hostility,  of  the  com- 
mercial classes — the  people  who 
were  destined  to  derive  the  great- 
est benefit  from  the  project  The 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  therefore,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  brother  peers 
to  throw  out  the  railway  Bill  in 
1818;  but  in  the  following  year, 
when  I^fr.  Pease  had  chalked  out 
a  new  route  for  his  line,  between 
Stockton  and  Darlington,  steering 
clear  of  the  Duke's  cover,  Par- 
liament was  induced  to  accept  the 
scheme.  In  1821,  when  the  royal 
assent  had  made  the  Bill  law,  the 
work  of  construction  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  It  was  at  this  stage 
that  George  Stephenson  came  over 
from  Killingworth  to  Darlington, 
and  tried  to  interest  the  good 
Quaker  in  his  new  machine,  the 
steam-horse.  Up  to  this  point, 
the  projector  of  the  first  railway 
had  had  no  idea  of  providing  any 
motive-power  other  than  horses ; 
the  rails  were  his  leading  feature ; 
the  locomotive  had  not  even  been 
thought  of  in  connection  with  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  scheme. 
When  Stephenson  waited  upon 
Mr.  Pease,  however,  and,  in  that 
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Northumbrian  dialect  which,  never 
left  him,  sought  Mr.  Pease's  adop- 
tion of  the  new  engine  for  the 
new  line,  and  when  Mr.  Pease 
promised  to  run  over  to  Killing- 
worth  to  see  George's  locomotive 
for  himself,  the  first  link  in  the 
mighty  railway  chain,  which  was 
thereafter  to  stretch  over  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  was  forged. 
Mr.  Pease  went,  saw  the  engine, 
approved  of  it,  and  from  that  time 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Kail- 
way  project  began  to  assume,  in 
the  eyes  of  onlookers,  a  more 
chimerical  aspect  than  ever.  Ed- 
ward Pease  became  a  convert  to 
the  locomotive,  and  an  amended 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
in  1823,  empowering  the  company 
to  employ  locomotives  on  their 
lines,  under  certain  lestrictions. 
From  that  time  the  interests  of 
Edward  Pease  and  George  Stephen  - 
son  were  in  a  great  measure  iden- 
tical. Mr.  Pease  assiBted  Stephen- 
son— now  appointed  tbe  engineer 
of  the  new  line  at  a  salary  of  300^ 
a  year — to  found  his  locomotive 
factory  at  Newcastle,  and  in  many 
other  ways  helped  on  tbe  mighty 
movement  which  both  lived  to 
see  extended,  with  so  much  benefit 
to  human  progress,  into  every 
centre  of  industry  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Edward  Pease  may  be  said  to 
have  completed  one  career,  how- 
ever, when  the  railway  project 
first  engaged  his  attention.  He 
was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age  when  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Eailway  was  opened 
in  1825,  and  long  before  then  he 
had  earned  a  name  and  a  fortune. 
He  was  descended  (genealogy  re- 
cords) from  a  Yorkshire  family 
at  one  time  settled  near  the  town 
of  Bamsley,  a  branch  of  which 
family  espoused  the  doctrines  of 
George  Fox,  and  for  that  departure 
were  discarded  from  the  old  stock. 
One   of  the  Barnsley  Peases,  it 


seems,  married  a  certain  Greorge 
Cardwell,  who  settled  at  Darling- 
ton as  a  wool-comber.  Mr.  Card- 
well  was  joined  by  his  wife's 
nephew,  Edward  Pease,  whom  he 
subsequently  adopted  as  his  heir. 
For  several  generations  the  Peases 
had  their  woollen  mills  in  Darling- 
ton, and  it  was  in  these  busy 
hives  of  industry  that  the  railway 
pioneer  received  his  business  train- 
ing. Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  works  carried  on  by  the  Peases 
in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  in  1817  a  woollen 
factory  of  theirs  that  vros  burned 
down  involved  a  loss  of  3O,0O0Z., 
and  threw  about  five  hundred 
workpeople  out  of  employment. 
At  this  time  Edward  Pease  was 
at  the  head  of  the  concern,  and 
managed  it  with  rare  skill  and 
enterprise.  Darlington  was  not 
then  the  important  place  that  it 
is  now;  stiU,it  had  served  Edward 
Pease  as  a  sufficient  field  for  his 
energies,  and,  as  far  as  Darling- 
ton could  honour  him,  he  was 
honoured.  He*  was  a  man  of 
quiet  thoughtful  ways,  not  given 
to  manifesting  himself  too  strong- 
ly in  anything,  but,  despite  his 
Quaker  creed  and  simple  habits, 
having  force  of  character  enough 
to  make  his  influence  widely  felt 
No  other  man  could  have  accom- 
plished what  he  succeeded  in 
doing  for  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington Eailway.  With  such  a 
man  at  the  head,  of  the  company 
it  was  only  just  possible  to  obtain 
assistance  sufficient  to  enable  the 
scheme  to  be  floated;  but  even 
as  it  was,  the  Bill  would  have 
been  lost  had  not  Mr.  Pease  boldly 
come  forward,  and  advanced 
10,000/.  to  make  up  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  necessary  to  be 
guaranteed  before  the  Bill  could  be 
sent  into  committee.  But  his  fiaith 
gradually  inspired  faith  in  others, 
and  when  the  great  problem  came 
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to  be  solved  subsequently,  his 
name  stood  higher  than  ever  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow-men.  '  It 
is  pleasing  to  relate/  writes  Dr. 
Smiles,  in  his  interesting  Lives  of 
George  and  Robert  Stephenson^ 
'in  connection  with  this  great 
work — the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton Eailway,  projected  by  Edward 
Pease  and  executed  by  George 
Stephenson  —  that  when  Mr. 
Stephenson  became  a  prosperous 
and  a  celebrated  man,  he  did  not 
forget  the  friend  who  had  taken 
him  by  the  hand  and  helped  him 
on  in  his  early  days.  He  con- 
tinued to  remember  Mr.  Pease 
with  gratitude  and  afifection ;  and 
that  gentleman,  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  was  proud  to  exhibit  a 
handsome  gold  watch,  received  as 
a  gift  from  his  celebrated  prot4g4^ 
bearing  these  words':  ''Esteem 
and  gratitude :  from  George  Ste- 
phenson to  Edward  Pease." ' 

From  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  first  railway  down  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1858,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-one,  Ed- 
ward Pease  continued  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  management 
of  the  line  which  he  had  founded, 
and  lived  his  good  life  out  in 
peace,  honoured  and  revered  by 
all  who  knew  him.  The  year 
previous  to  his  death  a  movement 
was  set  on  foot  for  recognising, 
by  some  suitable  memorial,  the 
great  work  that  he  had  accom- 
plished, and  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Darlington 
it  was  resolved,  *  That,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  the  exertions  of  Edward 
Pease,  Esq.,  in  promoting  in  the 
year  1818  the  first  public  railway 
in  the  kingdom,  and  in  sub- 
sequent years  prosecuting  the 
scheme  of  railway  enterprise  with 
indomitable  perseverance,  under 
difficulties  almost  inconceiv- 
able at  the  present  day,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  record  the  facts  by 


some  testimonial,  as  a  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is 
held  in  his  native  town  of  Dar- 
lington, its  neighbourhood,  and 
the  district  generally.  That,  in 
consequence  of  such  means  of 
locomotion,  sources  of  wealth 
have  been  developed,  the  entire 
kingdom  advanced,  and  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic wonderfully  increased,  every 
railway  company  in  Great  Britain 
be  communicated  with  in  order  to 
afford  them  the  opportunity  of  co- 
operating in  this  national  tribute 
to  a  man  who  still  lives  to  wit- 
ness, with  the  liveliest  satisfac- 
tion, the  result  of  his  early  la- 
bours. That,  considering  that 
Mr.  Pease  has  directly  and  in- 
directly been  the  means  of  de- 
veloping, to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
tent, the  mineral  wealth  of  this 
district  in  particular,  and  thereby 
stimulating  every  branch  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  the  country  at 
large,  communications  be  made 
with  employers  and  employed,  af- 
fording an  opportunity  to  masters 
and  operatives  of  assisting  in  a 
testimonial  commemorating  the 
services  of  that  gentleman.*  The 
resolution  is  so  unique  in  its 
form,  and  in  the  history  it  covers, 
that  it  is  well  worth  putting  on 
record.  Had  it  been  acted  upon 
there  is  no  doubt  the  response 
throughout  the  country  would 
have  been  of  the  most  liberal  de- 
scription. But  it  was  not  to  be. 
Mr.  Pease  himself  insisted  upon 
being  considered  in  the  matter, 
and  positively  yet  courteously 
commanded  'that  no  such  testi- 
monial should  be  prepared  or 
further  thought  of.'  He  further 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing, saying  that  his  friends  '  had 
done  him  some  injustice  in  doing 
him  more  than  justice  ;*  adding, 
'  It  seems  to  me  that  Providence 
has  condescended  largely  to  bless 
our  designs  and  efforts  for  the 
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good  of  the  world,  and  that  we 
have  great  cause  to  thank  Him 
for  the  henefits  He  has  enabled 
us  to  confer  on  humanity.'  But 
the  public  were  not  to  be  pre- 
-vented  altogether  from  expressing 
their  good-will  and  admiration, 
for  all  that;  so,  on  the  23d  of 
October  1857,  a  representative 
deputation  waited  upon  Mr. 
Pease,  and  presented  him  with  an 
address  in  which  were  set  forth,  at 
some  length,  the  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  which  had  won  him  so 
proud  a  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people.  Although  couched  in 
somewhat  high-flown  language, 
there  are  passages  in  the  address 
which  are  worUi  quoting,  if  only 
for  the  summary  of  good  works 
which  they  comprise.  *  Directly 
and  indirectly,'  says  the  address, 
'by  your  sterling  ability,  fertile 
resources  of  invention,  inexhaus- 
tible assiduity,  and  the  highest 
moral  courage,  you  have  been  the 
means  under  God — who  has  hid- 
den boundless  riches  in  the  earth, 
but  granted  intellect  to  man  for 
their  development  —  of  opening 
fresh  avenues  to  science,  encourag- 
ing every  branch  of  trade  and 
commerce,  employing  lai^e  bodies 
of  operatives,  and  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety. To  you,  therefore,  more 
than  to  any  hero  of  any  age,  the 
thanks  of  a  nation  are  due,  and 
justly  may  you  be  termed  "A 
pioneer  of  peace." ' 

Such  a  tribute  as  this  indicates 
a  degree  of  admiration  very  rarely 
met  with  in  these  days,  and  it  is 
the  strongest  evidence  of  good 
works  achieved.  In  the  same 
year  the  first  locomotive  that  ever 
went  on  a  public  line  of  railway, 
1)he  'Locomotion,'  was  relegated 
to  honourable  retirement  by  being 
placed  on  a  pedestal  in  front  of 
the  Darlington  Eailway  Station, 
and  Mr.  Pease  was  asked  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  laying  the 


foundation-stone  for  this  pedes- 
tal; but  his  advanced  age  and 
increasing  infirmity  prevented 
him  from  complying  with  the 
request  In  the  letter  that  he 
wrote  on  that  occasion,  he  re- 
ferred with  just  pride  to  the  part 
he  had  played  in  the  promo- 
tion of  railways.  '  Sanguine,'  he 
wrote,  *  and  I  may  say  sure,  as  I 
was  of  the  value  of  railways  when 
I  first  moved  in  their  introduc- 
tion with  two  or  three  able 
helpers,  and  such  an  engineer  as 
the  late  celebrated  Greorge  Ste- 
phenson (then  first  drawn  from 
obscurity),  their  success  and  im- 
portance have  far,  very  feu*,  ex- 
ceeded the  most  favourable  an- 
ticipations, confidently  sanguine 
as  those  anticipations  were.  With 
an  ample  repayment  of  satisfiEustion 
and  pleasure,  I  cannot,  in  taking 
a  retrospective  view,  regret  the 
care  and  attention  for  three  or 
four  years  given  to  the  comple- 
tion of  our  then  unpopular  work, 
opposed  by  magistrates,  commis- 
sioners of  turnpikes,  &c.,  to  the 
full  of  their  power.  Steady  dis- 
interested attention,  without  one 
shilling  of  fee  or  reward,  brought 
-our  work,  thankless  and  wageless, 
to  its  completion.' 

Mr.  Pease  died  in  the  month 
of  July  1858,  in  the  ninety-second 
year  of  his  age;  and  when  he 
came  to  be  interred  in  the  little 
cemetery  of  the  Friends  in  Dar- 
lington, a  very  large  assembly  at- 
tended to  mark  their  respect  for 
the  'father  of  railways,'  as  they 
loved  to  call  him. 

Hereditary  genius  is  not  gener- 
ally believed  in ;  but  whatever 
business  capacity,  enterprise,  and 
foresight  had  been  revealed  in 
Edwurd  Pease  seemed  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  immediate  descend- 
ants, for,  even  in  the  old  man's 
lifetime,  the  younger  branches  of 
the  family  had  become  prominent 
in  the  industrial  world,  and  helped 
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forward  to  a  wonderful  extent  the 
development  of  the  resources  of 
the  great  mineral  district  of  which 
Darlington  formed  the  centre. 

Joseph  Pease,  the  second  son  of 
Edward  Pease,  became  more  of  a 
public  man  than  his  father  had 
been,  and  served  his  countiy  with 
distinction  in  many  capacities. 
He  was  associated  with  his  father 
not  only  in  the  promotion  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail- 
way, but,  before  that,  in  the 
woollen  business,  which  he  mas- 
tered in  every  branch.  When  the 
first  railway  was  opened  Joseph 
Pease  was  appointed  treasurer 
thereof,  and,  imder  his  manage- 
ment, the  financial  operations  of 
the  company  were  carried  on 
with  great  siiccess,  the  best  testi- 
mony to  which  were  the  excellent 
dividends  that  were  realised  for 
the  shareholders.  But  Joseph 
Pease  looked  further  afield  than 
the  railway  or  his  father's  woollen 
mills ;  he  saw  that  the  vast  mine- 
ral capabilities  of  South  Durham 
were  as  yet  comparatively  un- 
worked,  and  that,  with  the  fresh 
facilities  of  transport  which  George 
Stephenson's  inventive  mind  hail 
provided,  those  capabilities  could 
be  made  available  for  the  profit 
and  advantage  of  the  commercial 
world  generally.  In  1828,  there- 
fore, we  find  Joseph  Pease  a  part- 
ner in  a  colliery  at  Shildon,  near 
Bishop  Auckland ;  and  in  1829 
he  was  busying  himself  with  the 
creation  of  a  new  port  on  the  Tees 
for  the  shipment  of  coals,  from 
which  project  sprang  the  town  of 
Middlesbrough,  since  so  fietmed 
for  its  iron-work&  At  that  time, 
we  are  told,  the  site  of  the  future 
town  was  nothing  better  than  a 
dismal  swamp,  with  just  one 
single  farmhouse  standing  upon 
it.  Joseph  Pease  and  his  friends 
bought  five  hundred  acres  of  this 
swamp,  and,  when  they  had  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  Parliament 


for  the  construction  of  a  line  of 
railway  from  Stockton  to  that 
place,  they  proceeded  to  make  it 
habitable.  Laige  coal  -  staiths 
were  erected,  and  streets  of  houses 
sprang  up  with  mushroom-like 
rapidity.  Then  came  the  opening 
of  the  new  line,  the  advance  of 
ships  to  the  young  port ;  and  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Cleveland  had 
found  another  outlet  into  the 
industrial  world,  and  the  Cleve- 
land men  another  source  of  riches. 
Before  ten  years  had  elapsed  a 
population  of  6000  persons  had 
been  attracted  to  Middlesbrough ; 
and  when,  in  addition  to  working 
the  coal,  they  began  to  open  up 
their  immense  stores  of  ironstone, 
a  still  further  impetus  was  given 
to  the  industry  of  the  place,  and 
by  the  year  1861  the  population 
had  risen  to  18,892 ;  and  to-day 
it  has  over  70,000. 

Joseph  Pease  watched  this  re- 
markable transformation  with  such 
intelligent  interest,  that  he  was 
able  to  make  the  advancement  of 
his  own  fortunes  and  those  of  his 
family  keep  pace  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  town  of  which  he  was 
the  principal  founder.  The  simple 
proprietorship  of  a  small  share  in 
the  Shildon  Colliery  did  not  long 
content  him ;  he  bought  and  leased 
coal-field  after  coal-field,  and  soon 
became  the  largest  coal-owner  in 
South  Durham.  His  business 
connections  extended  so  greatly 
that  there  was  ample  work  for 
him,  his  five  sons,  and  his  brother 
Henry  in  the  management  of  the 
various  concerns.  He  entered  not 
less  freely  and  heartily  into  the 
development  of  the  iron  trade  than 
he  had  previously  done  into  the 
coal  trade  j  but  in  1852  he  was  in 
the  front  of  the  movement,  open- 
ing up  ironstone  mines  in  various 
parts  of  the  district,  engaging  his 
capital  and  his  energy  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  new  industry  which 
was  destined  to  bring  marvellous 
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increase  of  prosperity  to  Cleyeland. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans,  in  his  Jubilee 
Memorial  of  the  Railway  System^ 
published  in  1875,  says  :  '  In  the 
raising  of  ironstone,  as  well  as  in 
the  production  of  coal,  the  firm  of 
J.  and  J.  W.  Pease  speedily  took 
a  premier  position.  There  is  no- 
thing more  remarkable  in  the 
annals  of  that  remarkable  district 
than  the  unflagging  enterprise 
with  which  they  opened  out  one 
mine  after  another,  until  their 
operations  reached  a  scale  of  mag- 
nitude which  is  still  without 
paralleL  The  quantity  of  iron-ore 
raised  from  the  mines  of  the  firm 
has  averaged  more  than  a  million 
tons  per  annum  for  the  last  ten 
years,  while  the  total  number  of 
hands  employed  by  them  during 
that  period — including  both  col- 
lieries and  ironstone  mines — has 
approached  10,000.' 

Mr.  Joseph  Pease  was,  in  his 
day,  perhaps  the  most,  popular 
man  in  South  Durham.  That 
division  of  the  county  returned 
him  as  member  of  Parliament, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Eeform 
Bill  of  1832,  and  again  in  1835 
and  1837,  without  opposition. 
Mr.  Pease  being  the  first  Quaker 
member  sent  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  having  scruples  of  con- 
science regarding  the  taking  of  the 
oath,  he  figured  for  a  brief  time 
before  the  country  in  some  such 
attitude  as  that  taken  up  in  more 
recent  times  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
though  not  in  the  same  aggressive 
manner,  or  to  his  detraction.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  to  inquire 
into  the  precedents  bearing  upon 
the  matter,  and,  in  the  end,  Mr. 
Pease  was  permitted  to  take  his 
seat,  and  the  oath  was,  for  the 
first  time  in  parliamentary  his- 
tory, dispensed  with.  Before  this 
course  had  been  agreed  to,  his 
friends  advised  him  to  petition 
-the  House  on  the  subject;  and  he 


is  reported  to  have  made  this 
characteristic  reply,  *  I  will  peti- 
tion nobody;  I  am  sent  here  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land  as 
representative  in  Parliament  for 
South  Durham,  an  important 
county  constituency,  and  it  shall 
never  be  said  that  South  Durham 
in  my  person  was  brought  down 
upon  its  knees  to  b^  for  its  rights.' 
On  taking  his  place  in  the 
House,  Joseph  Pease  allied  him- 
self with  the  economists  and  the 
anti-slavery  advocates,  and  ren- 
dered them  memorable  servile 
In  those  days  there  was  much 
more  to  be  done  in  Parliament 
than  there  is  now  for  the  amelior- 
ation of  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  Joseph  Pease  was  always 
to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the 
philanthropists  an(\  the  reformers. 
The  heat  and  contention  of  par- 
liamentary life,  however,  had  not 
the  same  charm  for  him  as  busi- 
ness, and  those  who  knew  him 
best  were  not  surprised  that  at  the 
general  election  of  1841  he  should 
have  decided  to  retire  from  the  re- 
presentation of  South  Durham.  He 
ever  afterwards  declined  to  allow 
himself  to  be  put  in  nomination,  al- 
though frequently  desired  so  to  do. 
But  he  never  wearied  of  doing 
good.  He  held  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Peace  Society  for  many 
years,  and  in  the  cause  of  education 
he  gave  of  his  time  and  money 
most  liberally.  His  charity  was 
unbounded.  In  1870  he  bnilt 
the  Southend  Schools,  Middles- 
brough, at  a  cost  of  5000Z.,  and  in 
the  same  year  subscribed  30001.  to 
the  North  of  England  Agricultural 
Schools.  During  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  Joseph  Pease 
suffered  much  from  an  optical 
afiOiction,  and  in  1865  became 
totally  blind.  He  died  in  Febru- 
ary 1872,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  father  in  the 
Friends'  cemetery  at  Darlington. 
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The  only  other  son  of  the 
'father  of  railways'  who  filled 
any  considerable  part  in  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  South  Darham 
was  Henry  Pease,  the  youngest 
son,  who  was  born  in  1807.  It 
was  at  first  intended  to  make  a 
tanner  of  him,  and  he  was  brought 
np  to  that  business.  But  a  man  of 
such  energy  of  character  was  not 
likely  to  escape  being  caught  by 
the  railway  fever,  which  raged 
around  him  with  so  much  fierce- 
ness in  his  early  manhood  ;  so,  no 
sooner  had  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority than  he  broke  away  from 
the  leather  trade,  and  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of 
railway  promotion.  Henry  Pease's 
name  came  to  be  connected  with 
nearly  all  the  lines  of  importance 
that  were  projected  in  the  north 
of  England,  some  of  which  were 
originated  by  him;  and  perhaps 
no  man  of  his  time  had  a  longer 
or  more  distinguished  career  as 
a  railway  director,  he  having  for 
over  forty  years  been  unremit- 
ting in  his  attendance  in  the 
board -room  of  one  railway  or 
another,  although  in  his  later 
years  his  services  were  principally 
engaged  on  behalf  of  the  North- 
Eastem  Company.  He  was  always 
alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  time, 
prompt  to  devise  new  routes  and 
extensions,  and  it  has  been  said 
of  him  that  he  never  originated  a 
line  which  had  afterwards  to  be 
condemned.  He  was  associated 
with  his  brother  Joseph  in  the 
formation  of  the  branch  line  from 
Middlesbrough  to  Guisbrough, 
and  was  the  first  chairman  of  that 
ail  way.  Subsequently  he  took  a 
main  part  in  originating  and 
carrying  forward  a  scheme  for  the 
making  of  a  line  between  Darling- 
ton and  Barnard  Castle,  and  was 
appointed  vice-chairman  of  the 
company.  On  the  20th  of  July 
1854,  the  first  sods  were  cut  by 
the  Bev.  T.  Witham,  the  chair- 


man, and  Mr.  Pease,  the  latter 
cutting  his  sod  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
amidst  the  deafening  cheers  of  at 
least  ten  thousand  spectators. 
They  had  had  a  long  and  hard 
fight  in  getting  their  Bill  through 
Parliament,  the  ducal  house  of 
Cleveland  once  more  blocking 
the  way  of  progress;  and  when 
success  was  at  last  achieved  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  knew 
no  bounds.  Two  years  afterwards, 
when  the  railway  was  opened  to 
the  public,  and  another  great 
celebration  took  place,  the  Duke 
of  Cleveland  made  the  amende  by 
attending  the  banquet,  and  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  all  past  dif- 
ferences might  be  forgotten  and 
forgiven.  Henry  Pease  was  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  at  the  time  that  his  favourite 
line  was  being  opened ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  landed  he  made  his  way  to 
Barnard  Castle,  surveyed  with 
satisfaction  and  delight  the  work 
that  had  been  so  speedily  and 
so  successfully  accomplished,  and 
straightway  set  his  mind  to  devise 
a  further  railway  from  this  new 
centre.  He  determined  upon  pro- 
jecting a  line  from  Barnard  Castle 
to  unite  with  the  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  Bail  way ;  and  on  the.  20th 
of  August  1856,  a  month  after 
the  opening  of  the  Darlington  and 
Barnard  Castle  line,  a  first  meet- 
ing of  promoters  of  the  new  un- 
dertaking was  held,  and  the  scheme 
was  launched  before  the  public. 
The  country  through  which  the 
proposed  line  was  to  pass  was  a 
wild,  dreary,  mountainous  region, 
which  presented  many  obstacles 
to  the  engineer ;  but  Henry  Pease 
was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  by 
difficulties  of  this  description,  and 
therefore  the  South  Durham 
and  Lancashire  Union  Bailway 
came  to  be  entered  upon.  The 
new  line  had  many  powerful  re- 
commendations. It  would  be  the 
means  of  opening  up  ready  com- 
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mimication  between  the  Dur- 
ham coal-fields  and  iron -mines 
with  the  densely  populated  mann- 
factniing  districts  of  Lancashire, 
and  of  providing  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  Cleveland 
district  and  the  main  northern 
line.  So,  for  the  sake  ,of  the  re- 
sult that  it  promised,  the  enter- 
prise was  warmly  taken  up,  and 
as  soon  as  the  necessaiy  Act  of 
Parliament  had  been  obtained 
(this  time  without  opposition) 
the  undertaking  was  proceeded 
with.  The  difficulty  of  carrying 
the  line  across  the  Stainmoor 
range  of  hills  was  undoubtedly 
great ;  but  by  careful  engineering 
the  railway  was  taken  over  the 
summit  of  the  moorland,  1374 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  down  again  into  the  pictur- 
esque valley  of  Kirkby  Stephen, 
on  the  other  side,  and  from  that 
point  was  continued  forward  to 
Tebay,  where  a  connection  with 
the  London  and  Korth-Western 
line  was  formed.  Cleveland  and 
Barrow-in-Furness  were  to  be 
linked  by  the  new  railway  also, 
and  altogether  there  were  the 
most  formidable  reasons  for  con- 
structing it.  Li  August  1857 
the  first  sod  was  cut,  and  four 
years  afterwards — in  1861 — the 
line  was  formally  opened,  and  the 
development  of  the  Cleveland 
district  then  proceeded  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  than  ever.  It  was 
stated  that  in  1875  no  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  tons  of  coal  and 
coke  passed  over  this  line  from 
South  Durham.  After  the  new 
railway  was  opened  several  con- 
venient amalgamations  were  ef- 
fected, at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Henry  Pease.  First,  the  South 
Durham  and  Lancashire  Union 
liailway  was  amalgamated  with 
the  original  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton line ;  and  the  year  following 
(1863),  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton itself,  together  with  its  various 


tributary  lines,  was  absorbed  into 
the  North- Eastern  system. 

No  sooner  had  the  South  Dur- 
ham and  Lancashire  Union  Eail- 
way  been  completed  than  Mr. 
Henry  Pease  was  planning  further 
extensions  of  road  for  the  iron 
horse.  A  line  for  connecting  the 
new  railway  at  Kirkby  Stephen 
with  the  Ijuicaster  and  Carlisle 
Bailway,  near  CUfton,  was  pro- 
jected; and  shortly  afterwards 
another  extension,  firom  Clifton 
to  Penrith,  was  started.  In  both 
these  undertakings  Henry  Pease 
was  a  leading  spirit 

Up  to  this  time  Henry  Pease 
had  employed  his  energies  for  the 
most  part  in  enterprises  intended 
to  assist  the  indusbial  progress  of 
the  ^untry  generally,  and  of  his 
native  county  in  particular ;  but 
he  now  took  in  hand  a  somewhat 
different  project — the  creation  of 
a  new  watering-place  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  north.  Attracted  by 
the  striking  beauty  of  a  sheltered 
fishing-village,  and  whilom  re- 
treat of  smugglere,  called  Salt- 
bum,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
converting  it  into  a  pleasure  re- 
sort, and,  when  once  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  project,  lost  no  time  in  per- 
fecting it.  The  first  thing  was  to 
make  a  railway  to  the  place.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  Parliament 
by  the  directors  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  line  for  power  of 
extension  to  Saltbum;  and  in 
1858  the  scheme  was  proceeded 
with,  and  before  long  there  arose 
on  the  site  of  the  old  fishing- 
village  a  picturesque  town,  wil^ 
spacious  hotels,  substantial  ter- 
races and  streets,  and  a  handsome 
railway  terminus.  The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  first  cottages  was 
laid  by  Henry  Pease,  who  fittingly 
designated  them  the  Alpha  Cot- 
tages. Since  then  Saltbum  has 
extended  its  borders  greatly,  and 
has  become  one  of  the  best-fre- 
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qnented  watering-places  in  the 
north  of  England.  Hither  flock, 
in  the  sommer-timey  the  denizens 
of  Stockton,  Middleshrough,  Dar- 
lington, and  other  northern  centres 
of  industry,  and  Saltbum  remains 
a  lasting  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  its  founder.  Jt  is  worth  while 
observing  that  the  Peases  have 
been  unusually  fortunate  in  the 
creation  of  new  places  and  in  the 
originating  of  new  undertakings. 
]t  was  Edward  Pease  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  first  railway ; 
it  was  Joseph  Pease  who  founded 
the  town  of  Middlesbrough ;  and 
it  was  Henry  Pease  who  founded 
the  town  of  Saltbum.  The  York 
and  Darlington  Eailway  was 
another  project  in  which  Henry 
Pease  took  a  leading  part;  and 
when,  in  1875,  the  great  Eailway 
Jubilee  was  held,  his  name  was 
the  most  prominent  of  all,  he  being 
the  president  on  that  occasion. 
Eighty  British  and  thirty  foreign 
railways  were  represented  at  that 
eventful  gathering;  and  when 
Henry  Pease  arose  in  the  midst 
of  the  vast  assembly,  and  lifted 
his  voice  in  praise  of  the  great 
work  which  the  world  had  seen 
achieved  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  railways,  it  was  felt  that 
no  one  could  have  more  worthily 
filled  the  presidential  chair.  He 
was  the  only  person  left  of  the 
men  who  fifty  years  before  had 
taken  part  in  the  opening  of  the 
first  railway.  As  has  been  well 
said,  'Many  envied,  but  none 
could  share,  the  paidonable  ex- 
ultation of  'Hhe  old  man  elo- 
quent," who  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century  surveyed  the  mar- 
vellous results  which  had  flowed 
from  the  enterprise  and  foresight 
of  the  railway  pioneers.' 

Henry  Pease,  however,  did  not 
Hmit  his  busy  life  to  the  promo- 
tion of  railway  undertakings ;  he 
was  interest^  in  many  other 
concerns  of  a  commercial  nature. 


and  seems  to  have  been  successful 
in  all  that  he  did.    He  was  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Joseph 
Pease  &  Partners,  coal-owners.  In 
several  other  important  companies^ 
public  and  private,  he  likewise 
held  a  leading  position.     He  was 
chairman  of  the  South  Durham 
Ironworks  Company,  of  the  Stock- 
ton and  Middlesbrough  Water- 
works Company,  and  of  the  Wear- 
dale   and   Shildon   Waterworks 
Company.     Indeed,  Henry  Pease 
may  be  said  to  ha;ve  identified 
himself  with  almost  every  branch 
of  industry  and  every  undertaking 
of  magnitude  in  South  Durham ; 
and  in  addition  to  these  multifeuci- 
ous  engagements,  he  found  time 
to  serve  his  county  in  Parliament 
for  several  years,  being  one  of  the 
representatives  of  South  Durham 
from  1857  to   1865.     It  would 
have  been  marvellous  if  a  man 
with  so  many  claims  upon  the 
constituency  had    not  been  re- 
turned.   He  was  introduced  to 
the  electors  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
Joseph  Pease,  who  delivered  him- 
self of  these  memorable  words : 
'Are  you  farmers)  so  are  we. 
Are  you  manufacturers?  so  are 
we.    Are  you  miners  ?  so  are  we. 
Are  you  shipowners  and  traders  % 
so  are  we.     Have  you  a  single 
right,  have  you  a  single  interest, 
have  you  any  claim  upon  good- 
nature and  common  sense  to  which 
we  are  not  accessible,  and  upon 
which  we  are  not  one  with  you  in 
heart  and  soul  and  body?  This  was 
no  mere  electioneering  claptrap ; 
it  was  the  honest  truth.     The 
Peases  were  identified  with  the 
people  in  every  possible  way,  and 
feelings  of  gratitude  alone,  quite 
apart  from  any  political  sentiment, 
would    have    sufficed   to  secure 
Henry  Pease  a  seat     From  1832 
down  to  the  present  time,  except- 
ing the  sixteen  years'  interval  be- 
tween the  retirement  of  Joseph 
Pease  and  the  election  of  Henry 
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Pease,  South  Durham  has  been  le- 
presented  by  some  member  of  this 
distinguished  family.  As  a  poli- 
tician he  won  respect,  if  not  dis- 
tinction. Lord  Brougham  said  of 
him  that '  a  more  respectable  or  a 
more  useful  member,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  the  House  of  Commons  does 
not  possess.'  Like  the  rest  of  his 
£Bunily,  he  was  a  zealous  supporter 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Peace 
Society;  and  it  was  in  the  interests 
of  peace  that,  in  1853,  in  com- 
pany with  Joseph  Sturge  and 
Bobert  Charlton,  he  made  that 
remarkable  journey  to  Eussia,  as 
a  deputation  from  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  urge  upon  the  Czar 
Nicholas  the  duty  of  sparing 
Europe  &om  the  miseries  and 
devastation  of  war.  It  was  a 
bold  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
three  Quaker  gentlemen  to  travel 
to  St  Petersburg  to  confront  so 
imperious  a  monarch  as  Nicholas, 
and  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from 
appealing  to  the  force  of  arms; 
but  their  simple  earnestness  touch- 
ed the  heart  of  the  Czar :  he  not 
only  received  them  kindly,  but 
assured  them  that  he  was  ready 
to  hold  out  his  hand  to  his 
enemies  in  the  true  Christian 
spirit.  This  well-meant  mission, 
however,  failed  in  its  purpose; 
matters  had  proceeded  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  hostilities  to  per- 
mit of  any  peaceful  settlement 
being  eifected.  Hardly  had  the 
three  Quakers  passed  the  Russian 
frontier  on  their  homeward  jour- 
ney when  the  war  broke  out 
The  temper  of  the  English  people 
at  that  time  was  opposed  to 
any  interference  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  consequently  the  Peace 
Deputation  was  regarded  in  this 
country  with  no  little  disfavour. 
It  is  only  when  looked  at  in  the 
calmer  light  of  historical  distance 
that  the  efforts  of  the  deputation 
can  be  appreciated  in  their  true 
significance.     Henry  Pease   and 


his  two  friends  were  little  affected 
by  the  sneers  of  the  unthinking ; 
they  had  set  themselves  what 
they  considered  a  high  and  holy 
duty  to  perform,  and  had  perform- 
ed it.  In  a  lecture  he  delivered 
at  Darlington  after  his  return 
home,  Henry  Pease  said  'he 
could  not  see  anything  unreason- 
able or  deserving  of  ridicule  in 
the  fact  of  a  body  of  Christians, 
who  had  been  in  existence  two 
hundred  years,  and  who  had 
averaged  20,000  in  number — who 
had  always  cherished  the  belief 
that  liberty  could  neither  be  ad- 
vanced nor  national  disputes 
settled  by  the  use  of  the  sword, 
and  who  had  always  endeavoured 
to  be  good  citizens — sending  two 
or  three  of  their  number  to 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  pacific 
settlement  of  the  then  present  diffi- 
culty. Was  there  anything  unrea- 
sonable, he  would  ask,  in  their 
endeavouring  to  serve  their  coim- 
try  by  trying  to  avert  the  national 
evil  that  threatened  it  f  In  1867 
Henry  Pease  formed  one  of  an- 
other Peace  Deputation — sent  out 
this  time  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Peace  Society — whose  object 
was  to  prevail  upon  Napoleon 
III.  to  organise  a  Peace  Congress 
in  Paris  during  the  period  of  the 
Exhibition.  Like  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  Napoleon  received  the 
men  of  peace  kindly,  and  vouch- 
safed them  certain  promises  on 
which  they  built  their  hopes, 
until  in  the  end  the  proposed 
congress  was  declined.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother  Joseph,  in 
1872,  Henry  Pease  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  president  of  the 
Peace  Society,  and  in  1878,  when 
an  International  Peace  Congress 
at  Paris  became  an  accomplished 
event,  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
English  speakers. 

Before  the  incorporation  of 
Darlington,  Henry  Pease  was 
chairman  of  the  Local  Board  of 
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Health,  and  was  the  first  mayor 
of  the  town.  He  died  on  the 
30th  of  May  1 88 1 ,  at  his  temporary 
residence  in  London.  Daring  his 
long  and  useful  life  he  had  earned 
for  himself  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Since  the  death  of  Henry  Pease, 
the  business  affairs  of  the  Peases 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Whitwell  Pease,  M.P.  for 
South  Durham,  Mr.  Arthur  Pease, 
M.P.  for  Whitby,  sons  of  the  late 
Joseph  Pease,  and  Mr.  David  Dale. 

Mr.  Joseph  Whitwell  Pease 
was  bom  in  1828,  and,  after  being 
privately  educated,  was  introduced 
to  that  commercial  sphere  wherein 
he  has  since,  along  with  his  part- 
ners, maintained  the  eminence  of 
the  family  name.  When  he 
attained  his  majority  in  1849, 
the  Cleveland  district  was  expe- 
riencing its  first  flush  of  prosperity, 
and  so  much  of  this  was  due  to 
the  Peases,  and  the  Peases  them- 
selves felt  so  much  gratitude  for 
the  good  fortune  that  had  reward- 
ed their  enterprise,  that  the  occa- 
sion was  made  the  most  of  in  the 
way  of  rejoicings.  Mr.  Joseph 
Whitwell  Pease,  indeed,  found 
the  way  paved  for  him  by  his 
predecessors;  when  he  entered 
upon  business  he  started  from  a 
strong  vantage-point;  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has 
not  allowed  the  prestige  of  the 
name  he  bears  to  be  dimmed ;  he 
has  sustained  the  family  reputation 
for  integrity,  perseverance,  fore- 
sight, and  success,  and,  as  the 
head  of  a  great  industrial  firm,  has 
worthily  borne  his  part  in  the 
commercial  battle  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  At  the  large 
gathering  at  the  birthday  banquet 
given  in  honour  of  the  attainment 
of  his  majority,  his  father  asked 
the  people  *  to  unite  with  him  in 
humble  desires— in  prayers — that 
his  son  might  fulfil  his  duties,  by 
the  help  of  God,  as  a  true  Chris- 


tian and  true  patriot;  that  his 
ear  might  never  be  deaf  to  the 
complaint  of  the  poor  or  the  tale 
of  woe ;  that  he  might  be  willing, 
to  the  best  of  his  powers,  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
and  that  he  would  bring  all  things 
and  lay  them  upon  ti^e  altar  of 
Him  that  gave  them,  remembering 
that  they  all  must  look  for  the 
only  lasting  inheritance  beyond 
the  grave.'    That  the  simple  words 
then  uttered  were  not  lost  upon 
the  son  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  spoken  has  been  over  and 
over  again  manifested  by  the  good 
deeds  with  which  that  son's  name 
has  been  linked  since  that  time. 
In  the  railway  work  which  en- 
gaged his  family's   attention  so 
largely  in  the  days  of  his  early 
manhood,  Joseph  Whitwell  Pease 
played  a  prominent  and  an  honour- 
able part,  and  in  all  that  he  under- 
took displayed  a  tact  and  an  in- 
telligence which  sensibly  assisted 
the  important  undertakings  they 
had  in  hand.     When  in  his  thir- 
tieth year  he  was  the  principal 
witness  heard  in  support  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  North 
Eiding  Lines  Bill,  a  fact  which 
says  much  for  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  railway  matters  and 
the  requirements  of  the  locality. 
When,  in  1865,  his  uncle,  Mif. 
Henry  Pease,   retired    from  the 
representation  of  South  Durham, 
Joseph  Whitwell  Pease  was  elect- 
ed in  his  stead,  being  returned  at 
the  head  of  the  poll.     In  1868,  in 
1874,  and  again  at  the  last  general 
election,    the    constituency    con- 
tinued him  in  the  representation, 
and   daring  his   now    somewhat 
lengthy  parliamentary  career  he 
has  more  than  ful611ed  the  expec- 
tations of  his  party.     He  does  not 
possess  any  special  gift  of  elo- 
quence, but  he  can  speak  sensibly 
and  pointedly  on  the    subjects 
which  most  enlist  his  sympathies, 
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and  has  on  many  occasions  ren- 
dered effective  service  to  move- 
ments of  philanthropic  purport  or 
commercial  advancement.  He  has 
manfdUy  faced  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  position,  and 
has  commanded  the  respect  of  men 
of  all  parties  and  creeds. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
Mr.  Edward  Pease,  the  second 
son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pease  and 
brother  of  Mr.  Joseph  Whitwell 
Pease.  This  bearer  of  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  family's 
commercial  greatness  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  possess  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, which  prevented  him 
taking  his  place  by  the  side  of 
his  brother  in  the  more  arduous 
undertaking  of  the  firm.  His 
earliest  commercial  experience  was 
obtained  at  the  woollen  mills 
belonging  to  the  family,  and, 
later  on,  he  took  some  part  in  the 
general  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Pease  Brothers;  but 
the  'fever  and  the  fret'  of  daily 
toil  were  too  much  for  his  physi- 
cal power,  and  he  passed  his  days 
in  works  of  charity  and  goodness, 
winning  his  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  by  the  generosity  of 
his  character  and  the  constant 
solicitude  he  evinced  for  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  masses.  He  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  horticulture 
in  all  its  forms,  and  the  Qaideners' 
Institute  at  Darlington  and  the 
model  fruit  -  faxms  established 
under  his  guidance  at  fiewdley 
afford  testimony  of  his  practical 
help  in  such  matters.  The  cause 
of  education  had  a  sincere  friend 
in  him  also,  he  being  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  and  supporters  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Training 
College  for  Female  Teachers  at 
Darlington,  and  the  Darlington 
Grammar  School,  of  both  which 
institutions  he  was  a  governor. 
He  died  at  Lucerne  in  June  1880, 
in  his  forty-sixth  year,  and  his 
remains  were  transferred  to  Dar- 


lington, where  he  was  buried  with 
eVery  token  of  public  affection. 

There  is  still  another  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Pease  family 
to  be  spoken  of, — Mr.  Arthur 
Pease,  M.P.  for  Whitby.  Mr. 
Arthur  Pease  is  brother  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Whitwell  Pease,  and  a 
few  years  his  junior.  He  was 
bom  at  Darlington  in  1837,  and 
is  the  fourth  son  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Pease.  He  has  at  all  times  iden- 
tified himself  closely  with  the 
town  of  his  birth,  being  a  member 
of  the  chief  local  bodies  and  in- 
stitutionsy  and  in  many  ways 
exerting  himself  to  raise  Darling- 
ton in  importance  and  influence. 
Since  the  date  of  the  town's  in- 
corporation Arthur  Pease  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil of  the  borough,  and  in  1873 
served  the  office  of  mayor  with 
distinction.  He  has  since  been 
an  alderman  of  the  corporate 
body,  and  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Dar- 
lington Union,  and  as  governor 
of  the  Darlington  Grammar  School, 
his  help  has  been  that  of  an  ear- 
nest, high-minded,  and  zealous  co- 
worker. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  for 
several  generations  in  succession 
the  name  of  Pease  should  have 
retained  such  preeminence  in  the 
industrial  world  of  the  north. 
Contrary  to  the  general  experi- 
ence, great  commercial  ability  and 
integrity,  combined  with  a  strong 
gift  of  foresight  and  an  indomit- 
able enterprise,  have  been  here- 
ditary in  ^e  Peases,  and  as  the 
country  has  progressed  since  the 
dawn  of  the  era  of  railways,  the 
Peases  have  always  been  in  the 
van.  As  has  previously  been 
narrated,  the  vast  enterprises  of 
the  Pease  family  have  been  sepa- 
rated into  many  interests.  In  an 
article  published  in  a  serial  work 
entitled  'The  Kings  of  British 
Commerce,'  these  various  under- 
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takings  are  thus  leferred  to: 
'There  are  several  firms  of  the 
Peases,  each  "with  its  own  domain, 
bat  all  practically  lying  in  the 
same  hands.  First  of  all  there  is 
the  firm  of  Joseph  Pease  and 
partners,  coal -owners.  J.  W. 
Pease  &  Co.  deal  in  ironstone  and 
limestone.  The  banking  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  under  the  style 
of  J.  &  J.  W.  Pease.  The  exten- 
sive woollen  mills  are  carried  on 
under  the  style  of  Henry  Pease  & 
Co.  The  head-quartera  of  these 
firms  is  in  Northgate,  Darlington. 
Their  two  most  important  under- 
takings are  the  ironstone  mines  in 
Cleveland  and  the  coal-mines  in 
South  Durham.  It  was  not  till 
1850  that  Messrs.  Bolckow  & 
Vaughan,  who  were  encouraged 
in  the  enterprise  by  the  sage  coun- 
sels and  substantial  support  of  the 
late  Joseph  Pease,  began  to  supply 
their  blast  furnaces  with  ore  from 
the  Cleveland  hills,  and  thereby 
laid  the  foundations  of  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  modem  indus- 
tries. The  whole  of  the  gigantic 
edifice  of  the  Cleveland  iron  trade 
has  been  reared  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  Prior  to  1850 
''Cleveland  bays''  were  better 
known  than  "  Cleveland  pig ;"  but 
now  that  more  than  two  million 
tons  of  metal  are  melted  from  the 
produce  of  the  Cleveland  mines  in 
a  single  year,  the  Cleveland  horse 
is  completely  overshadowed  by 
the  Cleveland  iron.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  important  in- 
dustry the  Messrs.  Pease  have  at 
all  stages  taken  a  leading  part. 
The  first  royalty  taken  in  their 
name  was  dated  in  March  1852, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  they 
have  stood  in  the  forefront  of 
Cleveland  mine-owners.  The  first 
mine  which  they  opened  was  at 
Button,  near  Guisborough.  Its 
total  output  in  1853 — its  first 
working  year — ^was  6646  tons. 
The  output  rapidly  increased.    In 


1857  no  less  than  314,789  tons 
were  brought  to  bank.  After  this 
the  production  gradually  fell  ofi^ 
and  the  mine  was  closed  in  1866. 
Long  before  that  time,  however, 
the  operations  of  the  firm  in  Cleve- 
land had  assumed  imposing  dimen- 
sions. In  1857,  when  the  Hutton 
mine  was  at  its  best,  the  Messrs. 
Pease  acquired  the  Upleatham 
mines  from  .the  Derwent  Iron 
Company.  In  that  year  their 
output  was  58,000  tons.  Under 
the  vigorous  management  of  the 
Messrs.  Pease  the  output  was 
multiplied  tenfold  in  a  dozen 
years.  So  rich  is  the  seam,  and 
so  extensive  the  royalty  leased  at 
Upleatham,  that  20,000  tons  per 
week  may  be  taken  firom  the  work- 
ings for  ^thirty  years  before  the 
mine  is  exhausted.  The  royalty 
covers  6000  acres,  and  the  mines 
are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom.  Near  to  Upleatham 
were  the  Hobhill  mines,  opened 
in  1864,  which  for  several  years 
yielded  1000  tons  of  ironstone 
per  day.  The  most  extensive 
mines  worked  by  the  Messrs. 
Pease  after  those  at  Upleatham 
are  situate  at  Skinningrove,  so 
close  to  the  sea-shore  that  a  sea- 
wall 160  yards  long  had  to  be 
constructed  to  prevent  the  waves 
at  high-tide  encroaching  upon  the 
village.  The  royalties  extend 
over  5000  acres,  and  the  output 
exceeds  5000  tons  per  day.  The 
other  mines  belonging  to  the  firm 
in  Cleveland  are  Craggs  Hall, 
Lingdale,  and  Tocketts.  The 
total  output  of  the  ironstone 
mines  of  the  Peases  in  1873  was 
1,281,324  tons  of  iron.  2350 
men  and  boys  were  employed  in 
these  mines  three  years  ago,  earn- 
ing annually  180,000/.  in  wages.* 
Contemporaneously  with  these 
great  openings  up  of  minerals  and 
the  bringing  to  the  locality  of 
many  thousand  workpeople,  vil- 
lages and  towns  had  to  be  built ; 
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and  Measrs.  Pease  at  New  Marske, 
Skinningiove,  Skelton,  and  other 
places  erected  hundreds  of  com- 
fortable cottages,  laid  out  streets, 
and  put  up  buildings  of  public 
utility  commensurate  with  the 
demands.  Seventy-five  miles  of 
tramway  were  in  use  in  connection 
with  the  Skinningrove,  HobhiU, 
and  Upleatham  mines ;  and  in  the 
same  mines  two  hundred  tons  of 
gunpowder  were  used  yearly  for 
blasting  purposes. 

Then  there  are  the  coal-mines 
held  by  the  Peases.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  coal  enter- 
prises entered  upon  by  the  late 
Joseph  Pease,  and  marked  the 
impetus  which  he  gave  to  the 
development  of  the  South  Durham 
coal  industries.  At  the  present 
time  Messrs.  Pease  own  and  work 
the  following  collieries :  the  Ade- 
laide and  St.  Helens  collieries, 
near  Bishop  Auckland ;  the  Tin- 
dale,  Sunnyside,  Pease's  West, 
Bowden  Close,  Stanley,  Wooley, 
and  Brandon  collieries,  .  near 
Crook;  the  Esh  and  Water- 
houses  collieries,  near  Durham; 
and  the  Windlestone  colliery, 
near  Ferryhill.  The  total  yield 
of  these  numerous  mines  is  not 
less  than  1,350,000  tons  per 
annum,  about  thirty  per  cent  of 
which  is  used  for  conversion  into 
coke  for  smelting  purposes,  the 
remainder  being  used  for  trade  and 
domestic  requirements.  The  au- 
thority previously  quoted  says: 
'  The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Pease  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the 
importance  of  coke  to  the  iron 
trade.  He  bmlt  coke  ovens  on  a 
scale  hitherto  unprecedented  in 
the  north.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  reap  the  advantages  of  the 
enormous  demand  occasioned  by 
the  rapid  development  of  the  iron 
districts  of  Cleveland  and  Barrow. 
The  Messrs.  Pease  have  always 
been  amongst  the  first  coke-burners 
in  the  north.     They  are  now  turn- 


ing out  over  625,000  tons  of  coke 
per  annum  out  of  more  than  2000 
ovens.  In  connection  with  the 
collieries  and  coke  ovens  are  the 
fire-brick  works  at  Pease's  West, 
which  give  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  men.  Altogether  at 
coUieries,  coke  ovens,  and  fire- 
brick works,  they  employ  4000 
men  and  boys,  and  pay  275,000/. 
a  year  in  wages  alone.' 

The  business  in  which  the  ear- 
lier Peases  made  wealth — the 
woollen  manufacture — has  been 
continued,  in  spite  of  the  many 
other  departments  of  industry 
which  the  various  members  of  the 
family  have  taken  up  from  time 
to  time,  and  has  been  worked 
with  steady  success,  if  not  with 
an  extension  of  operations  propor- 
tionate to  the  progress  the  Peases 
have  made  in  the  iron  and  coal 
trades.  There  are,  for  all  that, 
three  mills  in  Darlington  still 
belonging  to  the  firm  of  Henry 
Pease  &  Co.,  and  over  seven  hun- 
dred people  are  employed  at  them. 
Mr.  Henry  Fell  Pease,  son  of  Mr. 
Henry  Pease,  is  the  managing 
partner,  and  connected  with  him 
in  the  business  are  his  cousins, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Pease,  M.P. 

At  Frosterley  and  Broadwood, 
in  Weardale,  the  Peases  have  ex- 
tensive limestone  quarries,  pro- 
ducing 300,000  tons  of  the  mineral 
per  annum.  And  at  Darlington 
the  banking  business  founded  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Pease  in  the  early 
railway  days,  when  he  acted  as 
treasurer  to  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Railway  Company, 
has  been  kept  on,  although  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  extend 
the  operations  of  the  bank  beyond 
assuming  a  sort  of  treasurership 
for  a  number  of  firms  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

In  the  industrial  history  of  the 
century  the  Peases  have  a  fore- 
most position. 


MY  EMPTY  HOLSTER. 

Si  yraCrie  fllntientitre. 


'  Buenos  iwcheSt  amigo^*  cried  the 
station-master  of  Frayle  Maerto, 
bidding  me  'good-night/  as  I 
mounted  my  impatient  horse,  to 
set  out  for  my  lonely  'rancho/ 
some  leagues  distant  over  the  wild 
prairie-luid. 

'  Frayle  Muerto,'  or,  in  English, 
the  Dead  Monk,  vas  a  small  vil- 
lage at  that  time,  and  had  just 
been  honoured  by  the  erection  of 
a  railway- station,  containing  a 
substantial  refreshment-bar ;  it 
being  the  midway  stopping-place 
on  the  new  line  of  nulway  then 
recently  completed  between  the 
towns  of  Rosario  and  Cordova, 
situated  in  the  Argentine  Eepub- 
lic  of  South  America.  My  friend 
Mr.  T.  had  been  appointed 
station-master  there,  and  feeling 
very  lonely  in  his  comparatively 
isolated  condition — there  was  only 
one  train  daily — he  was  delighted 
to  receive  a  visit  from  a  fellow- 
countryman.  His  neighbours, 
very  few  in  number,  were  mostly 
natives  of  these  parts.  They  are 
a  rough  half-civilised  lot,  having 
more  Indian  than  Spanish  blood 
in  their  veins,  and  all  the  vices 
of  both  races  in  their  hearts. 
In  their  manners  and  customs 
they  are,  to  put  it  exceedingly 
mildly,  unrefined,  and  the .  lan- 
guage they  use  is  what  might  be 
called  '  vulgar  Spanish.'  The 
manager  at  that  solitary  railway- 
station  did  not,  naturally,  consider 
these  natives  to  be  very  congenial 
or  desirable  companions.  Mr.  T. 
was  loth  to  let  me  take  my 
departure,  although  it  was  high 
time  to  do  so,  as  we  had  sat  in  his 


little  station-box  chatting  about 
old  England  till  nearly  midnight. 
The  moon  was  shining  clear  and 
full  as  I  set  off  on  my  homeward 
journey ;  but  my  horse  required 
neither  light  nor  path,  as  it  start- 
ed at  full  gallop  over  the  desolate 
prairie,  knowing  instinctively  the 
shortest  route  to  my  *  estancia'  or 
farm.  As  we  crossed  over  the 
long  unbroken  line  of  rails,  gleam- 
ing in  the  moonlight  as  they 
stretched  without  curve  or  incline 
far  away  into  the  distance,  we 
passed  under  the  single  line  of 
telegraph,  causing  me  to  remem- 
ber a  good  laugh  Mr.  T.  and  I 
had  that  evening  over  the  re- 
marks of  two  natives  upon  that 
scientific  means  of  communication. 
^Neither  of  the  two  worthies  had 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
telegraph,  much  less  had  they 
seen  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
nearest  approach  to  any  such  con- 
trivance within  their  limited 
knowledge  were  a  few  wire 
fences  some  enterprismg  foreign- 
ers had  put  up  round  their  fields. 
Biding  close  to  the  railway,  the 
couple  of  natives  gazed  in  digni- 
fied amazement  at  the  wire  stretch- 
ed high  on  the  telegraph-poles; 
then  shaking  their  wise  heads,  one 
of  the  philosophers  addressed  his 
companion,  as  they  rode  solenmly 
underneath  the  telegraph,  saying : 
*  What  incomprehensible  idiots 
these  railway-making  English 
must  be,  to  erect  a  wire  fence 
only  on  one  side  of  their  railway, 
and  that  at  such  a  height  that  a 
man  can  ride  under  it  on  horse- 
back !'   *  Why,'  replied  the  other 
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Solomon,  *  their  ignorance  is  only 
equalled  by  their  conrtesy,  as  we 
can  not  only  ride  under  the  fence, 
hut  it  is  raised  to  such  an  altitude 
that  we  need  not  even  inconveni- 
ence oorselres  by  stooping  while 
passing  underneath !' 

The  natives  of  these  parts,  or 
'  paisanos'  as  they  call  each  other, 
are  not  only  very  ignorant,  but 
they  cannot  conceive  strangers,  or 
rather  foreigners,  to  be  any  wiser 
than  themselves;  and  it  was  a 
countryman  of  the  two  wire-fence 
individuals  who,  having  just  been 
engaged  by  my  fnend  the  station- 
master  at  Frayle  Muerto,  inaugu- 
rated his  intelligent  services  by 
attempting  to  stop  a  loaded  truck, 
that  was  being  slowly  shunted  on 
to  a  siding,  by  placing  one  of  his 
feet  before  the  advancing  wheel, 
thereby  causing  him  to  retain 
possession  for  the  future  of  only 
one  foot,  which,  it  need  scarcely 
be  stated,  he  never  used  for  a 
similar  purpose. 

My  horse  was  far  too  impatient 
to  go  round  about  the  several 
colonies  of '  biscacho'  holes  we  en- 
countered on  our  short  cut  across 
camp,  but  bounded  over  them, 
taking  many  a  leap  that  would 
have  gratified  the  highest  vault- 
ing ambition  of  any  horse-fancier. 
These  biscachos  are  like  our  home 
rabbits,  only  they  are  a  little 
larger  and  much  more  fierce. 
Their  warrens  are  very  similar, 
however.  They  are  most  destruc- 
tive to  vegetation  and  impudently 
tame.  Hobbling  off  to  the  mouth 
of  their  holes  on  the  approach  of 
any  one,  they  will  turn  round  and 
stare  him  out  of  countenance,  ut- 
tering a  most  tantalisingly  mock- 
ing cry,  which  has  such  an  incon- 
gruous sound,  that  any  attempt  to 
spell  it  on  paper  would  be  simply 
absurd.  In  fact,  I  only  met  with 
one  man  who  could  give  anything 
like  a  correct  imitation  of  their 
cry,  and  when  doing  so,  his  jaws 


were  worked  into  such  fearful 
shapes,  that  I  used  to  wonder  if 
they  ever  could  assume  their  nor- 
mal condition  again.  These  war- 
rens are  generally  guarded  by  lit- 
tle owls,  who,  ever  on  the  watch, 
give  timely  signal  by  their  weird 
cry  to  the  biscachos  should  any 
stranger  appear.  The  owls,  al- 
though very  small,  are  not  defi- 
cient in  courage,  as  I  found  out 
once  when  passing  one  at  its  usual 
post  of  sentry.  Being  amused 
at  its  supreme  gravity,  I  tried  in 
various  ways  to  cause  it  to  relax  its 
seriousness  a  little,  when  to  my  as- 
tonishment the  bird  flew  after  me, 
and  made  such  vigorous  attempts 
to  get  at  my  head,  that  I  was  ob- 
liged to  beat  it  off  with  my  riding- 
whip.  This  was  the  only  instance 
I  ever  met  with,  however,  of  an 
owl  losing  its  centre  of  gravity, 
although  occasionally  I  did  not 
resist  attempting  to  provoke  their 
serene  composure. 

Part  of  my  way  home  lay  along 
a  track  used  by  caravans  of  bul- 
lock wagons  on  their  journeys  to 
and  from  Rosario ;  and  it  was 
while  on  this  road  that  I  met  with 
an  obstacle,  or  rather  two  obsta- 
cles, which  nearly  prevented  my 
reaching  home  that  night,  or  per- 
haps any  other  night,  for  that 
matter.  My  horse,  suddenly 
pricking  up  his  eara,  caused  me 
to  look  ahead ;  and  well  in  front 
I  perceived  two  horsemen,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  direction  as 
I  was,  but  at  a  much  slower  pace. 
It  did  not  take  my  horse  long  to 
get  close  up  to  them,  and  I  then 
saw  that  they  were  'gauchos,' 
or  wild  natives,  having  no  home 
or  calling,  but  moving  about 
from  one  district  to  another,  rob- 
bing what  they  could,  alike  care- 
less of  life  and  property,  and 
having  a  special  aversion  to 
foreigners,  or  'gringos,'  as  they 
called  them,  an  expression  mean- 
ing   both  insult  and  contempt. 
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That  I  was  a  gringo  they  would 
soon  discover  by  my  European 
costume ;  and  that  they  would  not 
only  resent  my  being  such,  but 
make  an  attempt  to  deprive  me 
of  any  valuables  the  said  costume 
might  contain,  was  pretty  certain, 
even  if  they  did  not  proceed  to 
farther  extremities,  which  was 
not  at  all  improbable,  as  they 
thought  no  more  of  murdering 
any  one  to  obtain  what  they 
wanted,  than  a  good  housewife 
would  think  of  'squashing'  a 
cockroach  to  insure  a  clean  pan- 
try. In  fact,  I  have  dined  with 
gauchos  who  openly  boasted  of 
having  killed  from  half  a  dozen 
to  twelve  men,  and  were  accorded 
special  respect  from  their  less  for- 
tunate comrades,  who,  perhaps, 
could  only  boast  of  two  or  three 
little  affairs  of  a  like  calibre.  I 
was  not  going  to  turn  out  of  my 
way  \mless  compelled  to  do  so, 
for  both  myself  and  my  horse 
were  impatient  to  get  home;  so 
I  rode  on,  and  as  I  passed  bade 
them  good-night  after  the  Spanish 
fashion.  They,  instead  of  salut- 
ing me,  as  all  good  natives  would 
have  done,  spurred  their  horses 
after  mine,  and  demanded  to 
know  where  I  was  going.  The 
only  reply  they  got  f^m  me  was 
a  question  (I  am  a  Scotchman). 
I  asked  them  where  they  were 
going.  '  For  alia,'  was  the  re- 
sponse from  one  of  them,  which, 
meaning  *  over  yonder,'  was  some- 
what vague.  I  now  got  a  good 
view  of  the  fellows,  and  they 
certainly  were  not  beauties.  They 
were,  without  doubt,  very  tall  and 
well  built ;  but  the  ill-looking  and 
vicious  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances would  have  made  the  for- 
tune of  any  villain  in  modem  melo- 
drama. The  sombreros,  though 
broad-brimmed,  did  not  hide  the 
coarse  matted  hair  that  hung  down 
over  their  temples;  whUe  the 
shaggy  eyebrows,  thick  whiskers, 
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and  heavy  beard  did  their  best  to 
conceal  the  ingrained  dirt  on  their 
swarthy  faces,  which,  I  suppose, 
were  never  washed  unless,  it 
might  be,  by  some  passing  show- 
ers. The  costumes  they  wore 
were  in  keeping  with  their  appear- 
ance. Over  the  large  Spanish 
hats  were  gaudily  coloured  hand- 
kerchiefs, which,  being  tied  under 
the  chin  in  fanciful  loop-knots, 
formed  the  triple  purpose  of  sun- 
shade, ribbons,  and  necktie. 
Ponchos,  or  cloaks,  hung  loosely 
over  their  broad  shoulders;  and 
immense  top-boots  reaching  above 
the  knee,  impressed  on  the  bright 
leather  with  strange  green-coloured 
devices,  carried  on  the  heels 
conspicuous  spurs,  with  rowels  of 
great  size  and  cruel  shape.  Be- 
sides the  well-known  *  lasso'  each 
gaucho  had  the  'bolas'  ready  to 
hand.  This  latter  weapon  con- 
sists of  three  pieces  of  strong  un- 
tanned  hide  fastened  together, 
each  about  a  yard  in  length,  and 
having  attached  to  them  large 
wooden  or  leaden  balls,  which 
prove  very  effective  if  used  skil- 
fully. The  natives,  when  chasing 
wild  horses  and  cattle,  use  these 
bolas  by  swinging  them  round 
and  round,  then  letting  them  go 
straight  for  the  legs  of  the  animal 
they  are  after.  The  balls,  by 
their  weight,  twist  the  thongs 
round  the  legs  of  the  galloping 
beast,  causing  it  to  come  to  the 
ground,  generally  head  over 
heels.  These  balls  aro  also  fre- 
quently used  by  the  gauchos  to 
trip  up  the  horse  of  any  rider 
they  may  wish  to  catch,  some- 
times throwing  them  at  the  horse- 
man himself;  whom,  if  they  hit, 
they  are  sure  to  stun,  and  some- 
times kill  outright,  should  the 
heavy  balls  come  in  contact  with 
any  vulnerable  part. 

I  saw  both  gauchos  were  get- 
ting their  bolas  ready  for  ac- 
tion; but  still  they  appeared  to 
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be  unwilling  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremes, perhaps   hoping  that   I 
would  quietly  surrender,  which, 
however,  I  had  no  intention  of 
doing.     My  horse,  whether  aware 
of  any  danger  or  not,  was  cer- 
tainly becoming   almost  unman- 
ageable in  its  impatience  at  the 
restraint  I  was  putting    on   the 
pace,   as  I  was  not  willing  the 
men  should  imagine  I  intended 
bolting  £rom  them.     The  clear 
moonlight  shone  on  the  brightly 
polished   steel   handles   of  their 
large  knives,  which  the  gauchos 
had  in  short  sheaths  attached  to 
broad  belts  they  wore  round  the 
waist.     In  lieu  of  buttons,  coins 
of  various  descriptions  are  utilised 
as  fastenings  for  these  belts ;  the 
coins    being    of  all    dates,   and 
sometimes  of  considerable  worth, 
their  owners  taking  considerably 
greater  interest  in  the    relative 
value  of  sach  buttons  than  they 
have  in  any  other  portion  of  their 
apparel,  unless  it  be  their  spurs 
and  bridle-bits,  of  which  articles 
they  are  inordinately  fond. 

The  two  gauchos  were,  by  this 
time,  riding  only  a  few  yards  be- 
hind me  and  asking  me  several 
questions,  the  exact  text  of  which  I 
cannot  now  remember;  butthepur^ 
port  was  as  to  why  I  should  go  about 
at  night  alone  and  unarmed,  and 
— as  they  would  surmise — with 
articles  of  value  about  me.  Ko 
wiser  were  they  by  such  replies 
as  I  chose  to  give  them,  and  they 
soon  ceased  questioning  me,  com- 
mencing to  speak  in  undertones 
together,  apparently  consulting  as 
to  what  they  should  do.  My 
great  object  Uien  was,  while  tak- 
ing care  to  keep  a  few  yards  of 
distance  between  us,  still  not  to 
let  the  gauchos  think  I  suspected 
them  of  having  any  designs  of 
attack  upon  me. 

After  proceeding  for  some  time 
in  this  uncomfortable  mode  of 
progression,  I  came  to  the  spot 


where  my  quickest  way  home  was 
by  a  small   sheep -track,  which 
here  led  over  the  camp  at  right 
angles  to  the  road  on  which  we 
were  travelling.      Not   sorry   to 
leave  my  two  companions,  I  now 
bade  them  farewell,  remarking  at 
the  same  time  that  this  was  my 
road ;  and  giving  the  horse  full 
rein,  it  galloped   off  along   the 
sheep -track.     The  gauchos,  how- 
ever, heedless   of  the  good  old 
adage  that '  two's  good  company, 
but  three's  none,*  insisted  upon 
keeping  up  the '  triple  alliance'  by 
hurrying  after  me,  shouting:  out 
that  their  road  fortunately  (1)  lay 
that  way  as  well.     I  knew  this 
statement  was  untrue,  as  the  track 
led  '  nowhere,'  losing  itself  in  the 
prairie  not  far  from  my  estancia. 
However,  it  would  have  been  use- 
less to  get  up  an  argument  with 
them  about  the  matter  at  that 
time  and  place,  while  it  would  be 
equally  futile  to  try  and  convince 
them  of  the  culpability  of  saying 
a  thing  which  '  was  not'     But  I 
remember  well  crying  out  to  them 
that    I    could    travel    on    alone 
nicely. 

The  two  horsemen  came  after 
me,  however,  in  full  gallop ;  but 
it  so  happened  that  my  horse  was 
in  *  fuller'  gallop,  if  the  term  may 
be  used ;  for  the  animal  had  taken 
the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and 
consequently  could  suit  the  pace 
to  his  own  mind,  and  he  did  so 
with  a  vengeance :  the  speed  was 
terrific.  Although  sorry  to  think 
of  how  the  gauchos  would  con- 
clude they  had  frightened  me 
into  running  away,  I  did  not  put 
myself  much  about  while  in  the 
open  camp,  being  quite  confident 
my  horse's  speed  would  equal,  if 
not  exceed,  Uiat  of  my  pursuers ; 
but  what  soon  began  to  give  me 
great  uneasiness  was  the  fact  of 
our  having  to  pass  right  through 
a  wood,  which  now  was  not  far 
oE   To  be  carried  Ijjirough  a  small 
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forest  on  the  back  of  a  lioise 
whose  sole  ambitioii  for  the  time 
being  was  to  exceed  the  speed  of 
forked  lightning,  and  not  leave  dif- 
ferent parts  of  my  body  on  various 
out-stretching  branches,  seemed 
to  be  an  utter  impossibility.  Of 
course  the  gauchos  would  then, 
besides  my  personal  effects,  have 
my  body  to  share  between  them  : 
a  leg  to  you  and  an  arm  to  me, 
and  so  on  j  but  I  never  had  the 
least  ambition  to  undergo  the 
process  known  as  amputation, 
more  especially  in  such  a  whole- 
sale fashion.  All  sorts  of  plans 
I  tried  to  pull  up  my  horse.* 
Standing,  for  instance,  in  the 
stirrups,  and  getting  one  end  of 
the  bridle  round  me,  I  lay  back 
as  far  as  possible,  thus  making  a 
lever  of  my  body,  and  drawing 
the  horse's  head  right  against  my 
knee.  This  mode  of  procedure 
on  my  part  made  little  difference 
in  the  mode  of  procedure  on  the 
horse's  part,  only  causing  it  to 
deviate  slightly  from  the  straight 
course,  while  it  gave  the  gauchos 
a  considerable  gain  on  m& 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  into 
the  wood  we  must  go.  I  made 
myself  as  small  as  I  possibly  could, 
wondering  how  much  less  I  should 
be  when  we  got  out  on  the  other 
side.  Although  by  this  time  I 
had  made  my  horse  take  a  con- 
siderable detour y  I  could  not  com- 
pel him  to  avoid  the  trees ;  and 
as  my  steed  dived  in  amongst 
them,  I  took  the  strain  off  &e 
bridle,  giving  him  a  better  chance 
to  steer  clear  of  such  treacherous 
branches  as  did  for  Absalom  of 
old.  I  think  my  horse  had  been 
rendered  giddy  by  running  so  &r 
with  his  head  looking  behind  him, 
as  his  course  for  a  while  was  very 
unsteady,  thus  making  it  much 
worse  for  his  hapless  rider,  who 
never  knew  on  which  side  of  a 
tree  he  would  be  hurled  past. 
Yes,  the  position  was  very  excit- 


ing, but  intensely  uncomfortable, 
and  the  marvellous  twists  I  was 
obliged  to  give  my  body  in  try- 
ing to  avoid  hosts  of  protruding 
branches  from  different  directions 
at  the  same  moment,  and  still  re- 
tain my  mounted  position,  would 
have  astounded  any  boneless 
acrobat.  One  instant  a  low- 
lying  branch  would  cause  me  to 
ilatten  myself  pancake  fashion  all 
over  the  horse's  back,  and  the 
next  my  body  would  be  stretch- 
ed at  extreme  right  angles  from 
the  saddle  to  avoid  an  immense 
limb  of  a  stout  tree  on  my  left. 
The  speed  was  so  great,  and  the 
turns  so  sharp  and  unexpected, 
that  I  knew  it  would  only  con- 
fuse my  steed  should  I  attempt  to 
guide  it,  and  I  let  the  bridle  hang 
loose  over  its  neck. 

So  on  we  flew  in  a  manner  jerky 
enough  to  have  suggested  to  any 
observant  navigator  the  impres- 
sion that  my  horse  and  I  were  at- 
tempting to  arrive  at  every  point 
of  the  compass  at  one  and  the 
same  time.     I  soon  got  so  giddy 
and  confused  that  I  found  myself 
obliged  eventually  to  crouch  down 
in  the  saddle,  trusting  to  luck  and 
the  branches  obligingly  growing 
high  enough  to  allow  of  a  free 
passage  underneath.     As  we  pass- 
ed out  of  the  wood  at  last  into 
the  open    camp    again,   I  com- 
menced cautiously  instituting  a 
search  as  to  how  much  of  myself 
was  wanting ;  and  I  was  greatly 
relieved  to  find  that,  while  sevend 
rather  necessary  parts  of  my  gar- 
ments had  been  lefb  behind,  my 
body  was  still  intact.     Evidently 
a  little  depressed  by  the  innumer^ 
able  forms  of  the  letter  S  he  had 
made  during  his  short  but  pain- 
fully circuitous  route  through  the 
wood,  my  horse   quieted  down 
considerably ;  and  allowing  me  to 
get  the  bit  properly  adjusted,  set 
off  at  a  respectable  canter. 

I  could  not  see  any  signs  of  my 
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late  pursuers,  and  was  greatly 
annoyed  thereby,  being  naturally 
anxious  to  explain  that  it  was 
my  horse,  and  not  myself,  who 
had  run  away  from  them.  Sure- 
ly, I  thought,  they  would  never 
be  so  mean  as  to  have  remained 
behind  in  the  wood,  disputing 
over  such  insignificant  parts  of 
clothing  as  had  marked  the  course 
of  my  wild  career?  One  piece  of 
coat-tail  and  a  few  miscellaneous 
shreds  from  various  portions  of 
my  wearing  apparel  would  be  com- 
paratively useless  to  them.  And 
then  there  was  the  time  they  were 
losing.  My  conjectures  were 
soon  arrested  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  gauchos,  who 
came  riding  round  some  outlying 
trees  not  a  hundred  yards  o£ 
They  had  taken  a  straight  run 
through  the  wood,  while  my  horse 
had  been  serpentining  about  it, 
thus  overtaking  me  easily.  I 
could  see  the  gauchos  now  meant 
mischief  Although  they  did  not 
evidently  wish  to  come  to  close 
quarters,  they  had  the  bolas  un- 
strapped. These  weapons  are 
more  effective  when  thrown  from 
a  little  distance,  as  they  thus  gain 
a  good  impetus.  I  would  have 
taken  out  my  revolver  now  and 
fired,  giving  my  two  enemies  a 
few  chambers  each  if  necessary ; 
but  unfortunately  I  had  left  that 
useful  little  instrument  of  warfare 
at  home,  and  my  only  weapon  of 
defence  was  a  small  penknife. 

There  was  yet  time  to  gallop  off 
away  over  the  wide  camp-land. 
I  had  occasion  once  or  twice  be- 
fore to  put  this  same  horse  which 
I  now  rode  to  the  test  of  speed 
and  endurance,  and  the  faithful 
animal  had  proved  himself  well 
worthy  of  my  confidence.  I  was 
determined,  however,  that  running 
away  should  be  my  last  resource ; 
so,  facing  the  gauchos,  I  cried  aloud 
in  their  own  language  to  them  to 
get  out  of  my  path  and  let  me 


pass  by.  Their  only  reply  was  a 
demand  that  I  would  immediately 
dismount  and  let  my  horse  loose. 
They  appeared  to  be  so  confident 
of  my  compliance  with  this  modest 
request  that  they  reined  their 
steeds  closer  to  me,  thus  showing 
they  already  surmised  my  want 
of  firearms,  of  which,  by  the  way, 
they  have  a  great  diead.  I  won- 
der now  I  felt  so  cool  at  the  mo- 
ment, when  the  gauchos,  enraged 
at  my  paying  no  heed  to  their 
orders,  advanced  nearer,  swinging 
the  bolas,  which  the  next  instant 
they  might  let  fly  at  me.  It  was 
hopeless  attempting  to  escape  now 
their  lassos  and  bolas  woidd  soon 
have  put  an  end  to  my  flight. 
While  doing  all  I  could  to  nerve 
myself  against  a  strong  despair 
that  was  crushing  down  upon  me 
in  this  great  emergency,  I  sud- 
denly hit  upon  a  likely  means  of 
rescue,  which  I  at  once  put  in 
execution.  Although  I  had  for- 
gotten to  bring  my  revolver,  its 
holster  was  as  usual  suspended  to 
my  waist-belt  Being  well  awaie 
of  the  horror  and  fear  gauchos 
ha^e  of  any  firearms,  I  now  stood 
up  in  my  stirrups,  and  raising  my 
coat  with  one  hand,  placed  the 
other  to  my  empty  holster,  and 
cried  to  the  advancing  highway- 
men, 'Another  whirl  of  your 
bolas  or  another  inch  nearer,  and 
I  shall  fire !'  The  moon's  rays 
fell  clear  upon  my  revolver  sheath ; 
the  gauchos  stopped  suddenly, 
looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
without  a  word  turned  round  and 
fled  from  me,  lying  over  their 
horses'  necks  as  they  did  so,  doubt- 
less expecting  a  few  bullets  to  be 
sent  after  them. 

My  horse  and  I  jogged  quietly 
home;  and  as  I  was  retiring  to 
rest  I  could  not  help  smiling  when 
I  looked  at  my  revolver,  snugly 
lying  under  my  bed-pillow,  where 
I  had  unthinkingly  left  it  that 
morning. 
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It  has  been  well  observed  by  Ca- 
mille  Flammarion  that  we  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  modest 
combination  of  mineral  substances 
which  renders  us  daily  and  hourly 
service  under  the  name  of  Glass, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  more 
precious  than  gold  or  jewels,  and 
whose  importance  in  the  history 
of  humanity  can  with  difficulty  be 
too  highly  estimated.  In  northern 
climates,  it  is  glass  alone  which 
enables  us  to  obtain  shelter  from 
inclement  seasons  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enjoy  the  light  of  day,  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  sight 
of  external  events  and  objects. 
Glass  first  rendered  experimental 
physics  possible;  examples,  the 
barometer  and  thermometer.  What 
horticulture  owes  to  its  aid  is  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 
Without  it,  neither  the  microscope 
nor  the  telescope  would  have  re- 
vealed to  ufl  the  secrets  of  invisible 
smallness  and  unimaginable  dis- 
tance. It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
aay  that  the  discoverer  of  this  pure 
and  limpid  substance,  the  result 
of  melted  and  vitrified  sand,  has 
conferred  more  benefits  on  the  hu- 
man race  than  all  the '  conqueriug 
heroes'  of  the  earth  put  together, 
from  Alexander  to  the  very  last 
name  on  the  long  list  of  homicidal 
and  victorious  monarchs.  And 
while  we  now  speak  of  its  useful- 
nesSy  all  allusion  to  its  indispensa- 
bility  as  an  article  of  artistic  lux- 
ury and  embellishment  is  omitted. 
It  seems  strange  that  optical  in- 
jstruments  were  not  invented  ages 
ago.  For  glass  was  not  unknown 
to  remote  antiquity.  The  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  Greeks,  Romans, 


and  perhaps  some  other  ancient 
peoples,  possessed  it;  several  of 
its  optical  properties  had  been  re- 
marked; and  yet  neither  the  tele- 
scope, nor  the  microscope,  nor  mag- 
nifying lenses,  nor  even  spectacles, 
had  been  hit  upon.  For  observ- 
ing distant  objects,  all  that  the  an- 
cients employed  were  empty  tubes, 
called  dioptrse,  things  to  look 
through — as  we  often  use  the  hol- 
low of  our  hands — which  had  their 
utility,  by  excluding  intrusive  rays 
from  objects  close  at  hand. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that,  in 
English,  the  word  'telescope'  is 
applied  both  to  instruments  con- 
structed with  glass  lenses  only  and 
to  those  in  whose  composition 
metallic  mirrors  enter.  In  French, 
the  former  are  called  lunettes  (Tap- 
prochSf  lunettes  astronomiqueSf 
while  the  latter  only  aie  implied 
by  telescope.  Lunette  is  shorter 
than  '  refracting  telescope,'  and 
telescope  than  '  reflecting  tele- 
scope.' The  distinction,  though 
not  familiar  at  home  and  not  like- 
ly to  be  adopted,  should  neverthe- 
less be  borne  in  mind  during  a 
visit  to  a  French  observatory. 

The  Paris  Observatory  differs 
from  most  other  like  establish- 
ments by  being  situated  within 
the  present  bounds  of  the  metro- 
polis. When  first  founded,  by 
Colbert  in  1667,  it  was  much 
more  isolated  than  it  now  is. 
True,  our  own  Greenwich  may 
one  day  be  completely  absorbed 
in  London,  but  it  will  always  be 
protected  by  the  Park.  Fortu- 
nately the  Paris  Observatory  has 
not  suffered  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  buildings  on  its  vicinity 
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nearly  so  mach  as  one  might  ex- 
pect Its  foundations  were  laid 
with  a  view  to  complete  stability. 
Moreover,  all  observatories  do 
their  work  at  night,  when  the 
passage  of  heavy  vehicles,  which 
might  possibly  cause  the  instru- 
ments to  tremble,  happens  rarely, 
or  not  at  alL  Even  by  day,  the 
macadamised  road  is  less  commu- 
nicative of  tremulousness  than 
when  composed  of  paving-stones. 
Besides  which,  for  further  secu- 
rity, the  city  of  Paris  has  ceded 
to  the  State,  for  the  isolation  and 
enlargement  of  the  Observatory, 
a  laige  piece  of  open  ground  con- 
taining about  nine  thousand 
metres,  lying  at  the  angle  made 
by  the  Boulevard  Arago  with  the 
Boulevard  Saint-Jacques,  which 
the  Direction  had  long  endeavour- 
ed to  possess,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  position  to  the  south  greatly 
favouring  observations,  but  stiU 
more  for  the  space  afforded  for  the 
installation  of  new  instruments. 
It  was  also  important  to  prevent 
this  piece  of  land  from  being  sold 
piecemeal  to  individuals  who  might 
build  on  it  factories,  workshops, 
or  dwellings,  emitting  smoke  or 
dust,  or  causing  trepidation  of  the 
soil,  incompatible  with  the  rigor- 
ous precision  indispensable  to  de- 
licate astronomical  work. 

One  object  was  to  erect  tn  this 
ground  a  tower  between  sixty  and 
seventy  feet  high,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  large  refracting  telescope 
some  fifty  feet  long,  besides  the 
establishment  of  a  special  pavilion 
to  shelter  a  very  powerful  equa- 
torial, presented  by  M.  Eaphael 
Bischofisheim,  the  banker,  a  most 
munificent  benefactor  to  science. 
Besides  his  liberal  gifts  to  the  Ob- 
servatory— and  he  makes  light  of 
an  instrument  costing  a  thousand 
pounds — ^it  was  lately  announced 
that  he  had  offered  to  erect  and 
present  to  the  State  an  observatory 
near  Nice,  whose  sky  is  much  more 


fitvourable  than  that  of  the  north 
to  astronomical  discovery.  His 
advisers  in  its  construction  were 
to  be  M.  Loewy,  of  the  Bureau 
des  Longitudes,  and  M.  Gamier, 
architect  of  the  Paris  Opera,  with 
an  estimated  outlay  of  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  Cercle  de  Fortin,  which 
long  rendered  excellent  service, 
and  was  dismounted  in  1862  to 
make  room  for  the  great  meridian 
circle,  was  also  to  be  remounted 
on  this  spot,  as  well  as  the  in- 
struments more  specially  destined 
to  the  Ecole  Sup^rieure  of  prac- 
tical astronomy.  This  school  is 
intended  to  form  a  staff  of  obser- 
vers, who,  as  is  well  known,  from 
an  unfortunate  cause  which  we 
shall  venture  to  indicate,  were  in- 
sufficient for  the  requirements  of 
science.  And  not  only  this,  but 
the  Director  of  the  Observatory 
included  amongst  the  objects  of 
the  grant  the  laying  out  of  a  gar^ 
den,  which  should  be  open  not 
only  to  privileged  visitors,  but 
also  to  the  general  public  This 
is  but  one  of  many  proofis  of  the 
liberal  spirit  which  Admiral  Mou- 
chez  brings  to  the  administration 
of  the  Paris  Observatory. 

A  great  change,  outsiders  should 
be  informed,  has  come  over  the 
efficiency  of  the  Observatory  since 
its  present  Director  has  taken  the 
place  of  his  predecessor.  In  order 
that  a  national  establishment  of 
this  importance  should  answer  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  founded 
and  continues  to  be  maintained, 
it  is  not  so  much  needful  that  its 
head  should  be  an  eminent  savani 
and  a  brilliant  discoverer,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  personnel  around 
him  are  mediocrities  or  nullities, 
as  that  the  whole  staff  should 
work  well  together,  and  comprise 
as  many  superior  persons  as  can 
be  brought  to  cooperate  in  the 
general  work.  This  is  what  Ad- 
miral Mouchez    has    striven   to 
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effect  ever  since  he  took  posses- 
sion of  his  office ;  and  although  it 
is  a  work  of  time,  he  has  already 
made  a  great  advance  towards  the 
object  in  view.     De  mortuis  nil 
nisi  honum  is  all  very  well  to  a 
certain    extent,    but    where    an 
example  has  been  set  which  is 
desirable  to  avoid  the  role  maybe 
met  and  counterbalanced  with  the 
maxim,  'By  others'   faults  wise 
men  correct    their  own.'     Now, 
withont  incurring  the  imputation 
of  any  malevolent  desire  to  calum- 
niate departed  genius  (for  Lever- 
Tier's  ability  amounted  to  genius), 
we  may  mention,  as  a  matter  of 
notoriety,  that  his  singular  tem- 
perament  rendered    life  unbear- 
able, unless  he  could  exist  as  the 
one  important  figure  in  the  midst 
of  ciphers,  by  creating  an  empty 
zone  around  him,  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  stood  alone  and  con- 
spicuous.    It  is  only  to  this  weak- 
ness that  we  are  able  to  attribute 
his  dismissing,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  some  one  hundred 
and    twenty    aBsistant    astrono- 
mers, instead  of  attracting,  to  for- 
ward his  work,  the  ablest  assis- 
tants he  could  persuade  to  aid 
him  in    whatever    problems  he 
might  be  investigating.     Unfor- 
tunately he  could  only  be  satis- 
fied with  power  after  he  had  made 
a  sohtude  around  him.     Nothing 
was  well  done  unless  he  did  it 
himself.     Consequently  it  was  he 
who  must  do  everything,  and  no- 
body else  might  do  anything  of 
importance.    The  reigning  astro- 
nomer was  all  in  aU ;  the  residt 
being,  possibly  without  his  in- 
tending orsuspecting  it,  that  astro- 
nomy itself  was  a  secondary  affstir. 
This  is  a  minor  instance  of  the 
unhappy  temper  which  guided  the 
then  dominant  authority :  On  the 
topmost  roof  of  the  Observatory 
— an  inclined  plane  of  solid  stone 
with  step-like  inequalities — there 
was  a  glaBed  galleiy  with  a  level 


boarded  floor,  allowing  the  pass- 
age of  the  assistants ,  from  one 
point  of  observation  to  another, 
under  safe  shelter  from  snow,  fog, 
and  other  atmospheric  inclemen- 
cies. It  also  secured  a  firm  footing 
clear  of  half-melted  hail  or  slip- 
pery ice.  iS'evertheless,  because 
it  was  not  he  who  had  caused 
it  to  be  made,  Leverrier  abolished 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  com- 
fortable gallery,  leaving  observers 
and  calculators  to  crawl  about  the 
unsheltered  roof  of  that  lofty 
building,  eighty-five  feet  above 
the  ground,  as  best  they  might. 

It  was  only  a  natural  and  in* 
evitable  consequence  that  he  thus 
gradually  became  a  general  with- 
out an  army;  or,  with  greater 
aptness,  it  may  be  stated  that  ho 
reduced  the  Observatory  to  the 
condition  of  a  ship  without  a  crew. 
There  were  its  solid  untrembling 
walls,  its  noble  instruments,  but 
nobody  to  use  them. 

Admiral  Mouchez,  who  loves 
astronomy  for  its  own  sake,  and 
not  as  a  means  of  exercising 
supremacy  over  a  staff  of  subor- 
dinates, immediately  set  to  work 
to  fill  up  those  deplorable  vacan- 
cies as  speedily  as  he  could.  On 
the  3lBt  of  October  1879,  places 
of  Hhvea  astronomea  were  created 
by  Ministerial  decree,  and  candi> 
dates  were  invited  to  present 
themselves  at  the  secretary's  office 
at  the  Observatory,  to  furnish  the 
information  required  to  secure  ad- 
mission. The  needful  qualifications 
were  to  be  licentiates  in  mathe- 
matics and  physical  science,  or  to 
have  passed  through  either  the 
Polytechnic  or  the  Normal  School. 
The  salary  offered,  1800  francs  a 
year.  Long  before  the  date  when 
this  appears  in  print  it  is  probable  ' 
that  he  will  have  been  surrounded 
by  a  sufficient  and  able  working 
gtoS;  but  it  is  needless  to  remark 
that  competent  assistant  astrono- 
mers are  not  recruited  quite  bo 
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readily  as  ordinaiy  pnctiBed  book- 
keeping clerks. 

With  two  years'  well-oiganised 
training  it  is  thought  possible  to 
produce  a  number  of  thoroughly 
qualified  astronomers,  who  will 
be  capable  of  utilising  the  mag- 
nificent material  so  long  lying 
useless,  and  who  may  be  expected 
to  do  good  work.  The  first  year 
has  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
theoretical  and  practical  study  of 
the  meridian  service  (the  funda- 
mental basis  of  astronomy  of  ob- 
servation) and  the  use  of  portable 
instruments,  comprising  those 
with  reflection ;  for  each  astro- 
nomer in  an  observatory  should 
be  able  to  teach  the  use  of  the 
various  instruments  required  by 
travellers,  so  many  of  whom  now 
apply  for  such  instruction  before 
leaving.  The  second  year  has  to 
be  occupied  with  the  services  of 
equatorials  and  physical  astro- 
nomy. The  first  half-year  has  to 
be  spent  in  lectures,  studies,  and 
exercises,  and  in  the  second  half 
the  students  go  through  the  regu- 
lar service  of  observations  along 
with  officials.  The  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  is  guaranteed  by  such 
names  as  Loewy,  Mouchez,  Tisse- 
raud,  and  others.  But  from  this 
one  thing  at  least  is  clear,  namely, 
that  assistant  astronomers  are  not 
always  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
after  they  have  been  sent  away, 
dispersed,  and  have  found  else- 
where some  permanent  and  plea- 
santer  settlement. 

In  Leverrier's  excuse  it  has  been 
pleaded  that  he  had  an  ailing 
stomach  which  caused  him  much 
sutfering;  that  his  irritability 
and  impatience  of  rivalry  were 
bodily,  rather  than  mental,  in- 
firmities. It  might  be  so ;  and 
we,  weak  creatures  that  the  best 
of  us  are,  should  not  be  too  hard 
on  his  imperfections.  We  are  all 
of  us  what  we  are,  and  nobody 
can  say  into  what  abysses  of  un- 


bearable ill-temper  he  may  not  fall 
himself.  Still,  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  great  astronomer 
could  have  been  pensioned  off  by 
the  French  Crovemment  to  work 
alone  at  home — ^where  he  would 
have  rendered  equal  service  to 
science,  supposing  that  he  would 
have  consented  to  abdicate  his 
position  as  Director — instead  of 
permitting  him  to  make  the  Ob- 
servatory for  years  a  desert,  rich 
in  material,  but  poor  in  intellect, 
save  one  overbearing,  haughty, 
and  jealous  spirit.  One  astronomer 
does  not  constitute  an  observatory, 
any  more  than  one  singer  makes 
an  opera.  *  With  my  wife,'  said 
Catalani's  husband,  'and  half  a 
dozen  puppets,  you  will  have  a 
brilliant  season  and  crowded 
houses.'  The  plan  might  have 
succeeded — ^though  it  did  not — at 
the  Eling's  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market;  but  it  was  sure  to  fsiil 
with  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
when  celestial  stars  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  not  by  hundreds,  nor 
thousands,  but  by  millions. 

Although  the  Observatory  is 
connected  with  the  Luxembourg 
Palace  by  continuous  lines  of 
houses  and  an  avenue  planted 
with  trees  which  takes  successive- 
ly the  names  of  each,  you  find  on 
reaching  it  that  the  air  has  ac- 
quired a  certain  suburban  light- 
ness and  transparency.  You  have 
before  you  a  building  which  for 
strength,  size,  and  solidity  might 
almost  be  taken  for  a  fortress. 
And,  in  reality,  it  has  stood  a 
siege.  In  the  Franco-Grerman 
war,  the  Prussians  did  damage  to 
its  cupolas  which  cost  twenty 
thousand  francs  to  mend.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  need  not, 
in  their  attack  on  the  city,  have 
made  a  target  of  the  Observatory 
— as  well  as  that  they  might  have 
spared  the  Jardin  des  Plantes' 
hothouses — ^but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  sieges,  like  revolutions, 
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are  not  made  with  sprinklings  of 
pure  rose-water. 

All  of  stone  from  top  to  bottom 
— ^neither  wood  nor  iron  being 
used  in  its  coustraction — the  Ob- 
servatory stands  before  you  in 
simple  severity.  Of  course,  for 
France,  it  is  the  geographical  and 
astronomical  centre  of  the  world. 
Its  four  fronts  face  the  four  car- 
dinal points.  The  line  of  its 
southern  front  is  accepted  as  the 
latitude  of  Paris.  The  longitude, 
east  and  west,  is  reckoned  from  a 
meridian-line  traced  on  the  floor 
of  a  room  on  the  second  story. 
The  direction  of  this  meridian  to- 
wards the  north  was  extended  and 
marked  by  an  obelisk  at  Mont- 
martre,  distant  nearly  three  and  a 
half  English  miles  from  the  Ob- 
servatory. 

In  a  star-gazing  establishment 
it  might  be  supposed  that  all  the 
interest  would  be  concentrated 
aloft.  Not  so  here  ;  the  very  cel- 
lars are  interesting,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  foundations.  But 
who  would  guess  that  a  cellar 
was  the  best  place  (on  account 
of  its  constant  temperature)  for 
a  model  clock,  which  goes  admir- 
ably, notwithstanding  that  it  re- 
quires winding  up  only  once  in 
two  years  1  From  the  vestibule 
on  the  ground-floor  a  massive 
stone  staircase  on  the  right  con- 
ducts you  to  a  room,  vaulted  and 
paved,  containing  the  famous  me- 
ridian-line, and  now  devoted  to 
the  functions  of  a  museum,  ex- 
hibiting principally  astronomical 
objects. 

The  old  instruments  are  par- 
ticularly curious,  because  they 
mark  the  progress  of  knowledge 
as  it  came  to  be  acquired  little  by 
little.  Without  eyes  we  cannot 
see ;  without  instruments  we  can- 
not observe ;  and  the  improve- 
ments made  in  each  instrument 
are  an  index  of  what  it  has  been 
able  to  discover  from  time  to  time. 


We  may  here  note  the  evolution 
of  scientific  appliances  in  rude 
refracting  telescopes,  huge  ther- 
mometers, hollow  lenses  to  be 
filled  with  water,  besides  elec- 
trical machines,  compasses,  and 
apparatus  for  measuring  the 
dilatation  of  solids.  Some  of 
these  relics  even  surprise  us  by 
the  most  unexpected  revelations. 
For  instance,  on  the  terres- 
trial sphere  of  Gerard  Mercator, 
dated  1541,  may  be  seen  figured 
a  certain  number  of  the  great 
lakes  of  Central  Africa,  which 
were  already  known  and  their 
position  well  indicated  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  sphere,  together  with  a 
celestial  sphere  by  the  same  geo- 
grapher, were  recently  discovered 
at  the  Brussels  library  through  a 
folio  pamphlet  bought  in  1868. 

The  Astronomical  Museum 
having  obtained  the  approbation 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, it  was  only  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  it  should  contain  the 
portraits  of  illustrious  persons 
connected  with  the  Observatory 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation. 
Two  of  these,  the  first  and  thelast — 
Louis  XIY.  and  Leverrier  (paint- 
ed after  death,  and  given  by  M. 
BiBchoflsheim) — were  already  in 
its  possession.  Gassini,  Laplace, 
Arago,  Delaunay,  and  others  have 
since  been  added.  Pictorial  re- 
presentations of  Saturn's  rings, 
groups  of  nebulas,  clusters  of  stars, 
lunar  volcanoes  (so  called),  and 
drawings  of  the  planets  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  form  appropriate  decora- 
tions for  the  embrasures  of  the 
windows.  The  ceiling  will  pro- 
bably be  adorned  by  a  painting 
recording  the  last  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun.  Space  will  doubt- 
less be  somewhere  reserved  for  a 
commemorative  picture  of  the 
coming  transit. 

Portraits  of  illustrious  foreign 
astronomers  —  Newton,     Galileo, 
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Tycho-Bxah^  Kepler,  CJoperoicoBy 
Henchel,  Bradley,  and  othera — 
will  not  be  omitted  in  completing 
the  collection.  With  the  por- 
traits will  be  associated  a  series  of 
medals  relating  to  the  history  of 
astronomy,  which  for  the  most 
part  (or  their  dies)  actaally  exist 
in  the  Paris  Mint;  and  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing copies  of  those  which  the 
Mint  does  not  possess,  but  which 
are  to  be  found  in  various  private 
collections.  When  a  medal  is 
struck  in  honour  of  any  important 
event,  not  much  is  thought  of  it 
at  the  time  ;  it  is  looked  at,  put 
aside,  and  forgotten.  But  subse- 
quently, when  a  series  of  special 
medals  has  been  formed,  the  value 
of  such  a  durable  record,  whether 
written  in  gold,  silver,  or  bronze, 
becomes  at  once  self-evident. 

We  may  call  these  objects,  and 
the  like,  the  artistic  portion  of  the 
museum.  The  scientific  portion 
consists  of  two  branches — first,  as 
complete  a  collection  as  possible 
of  old  astronomical  and  physico- 
geographical  instruments,  with 
mention  of  their  inventor's  name, 
the  astronomers  who  made  use  of 
them,  and  the  tasks  and  investi- 
gations in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. Nor  are  French  instru- 
ments the  only  ones  admitted. 
Models  of  foreign  instruments, 
ancientand  modem,  are  welcomed, 
with  views  and  plans  of  divers 
observatories. 

The  second  branch  of  the 
scientific  portion  comprises  a  col- 
lection of  drawings,  engravings, 
photographs,  water-colours,  and 
so  on,  representing  celestial  pheno- 
mena as  they  appeared  to  the 
observers  using  the  instruments. 
A  little-known  treasure  already 
possessed  by  the  museum  is  a  fine 
collection  of  drawings  of  the 
moon  by  Jean-Dominique  Cassini 

The  spacious  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Observatory  have  been 


disused  for  astronomical  observa- 
tion ever  since  the  employment 
of  instruments  placed  aloft  in  the 
movable  cupolas,  which  are  able 
to  follow  ^e    positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  being  made 
to    rest    on    movable    supports. 
Being  thus  unoccupied,  the  two 
octagon  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
and  the  graod  gallery    on    the 
second,  could  not  be  put  to  a 
better  purpose  than  the  reception 
of  the  new  museum.     Of  its  soon 
becoming  well  filled  and  furnished 
there    cannot    be    the   slightest 
doubt.      The    archives    of    the 
Observatory  itself,  contributions 
from  public  and  private  collections, 
with  individual  gifts,  are  sure  to 
afford  an  ample  supply.     It  ia  in 
this  noble  suite  of  rooms  that  the 
actual  Director  and  his  lady  receive 
their  more  or  less  scientific  friends 
— ^many  very  much  so,  and  many 
not  a  bit  too  much.    For  instance, 
on  the  5th  of  February  last,  M. 
and  Mdme.  Mouchez  gave  a  soirSe, 
as  brilliant  as  it  was  interesting, 
combining  worldly  glitter    wiUi 
instruction  in  physics ;  altogether 
a  novel  entertainment    Not  many 
people  would,  or  could,  think  of 
amusing  a  crowded  evening-party 
with,  let  us  suppose,  the  theory 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  magic 
mirrors  made  of  copper,  which, 
apparently  smooth-faced  and  inno- 
cent of  guile,  display,  when  they 
reflect  a  beam  of  light  upon  a 
screen,   a  diversity    of  fiemtastic 
images.     The    melting    or    de- 
crystallisation    of    ice    and    the 
crystallisation   of  sundry    salts; 
the  photophone,  or  sound  con- 
veyed to  a  distance  by  the  agency 
of  light ;  electricity  applied  to  the 
extraction  of  a  bullet  from  a  gun- 
shot wound  and  to  the  internal 
illumination  of  a  living  fish,  much 
to  the  fish's  astonishment;  the 
microphone,  betraying  in  sound 
the  movements  of  muscles  and  the 
beats  of  arteries,  were  amongst  the 
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helps  to  spend  the  evening.  Each 
gnest  TTith  lunatic  sympathies 
could  carry  away  an  excellent 
photographic^nap  of  the  moon  on 
leaving.  But  guests  were  in  no 
hurry  to  leave,  for  after  scientific 
experiments  came  quadrilles  and 
the  like,  kept  up  until  five  in  the 
morning.  The  stars,  perhaps, 
could  complain  of  neglect,  but  the 
fault  lay  in  the  incompatibility  of 
the  chilly  night  with  the  airiness 
of  the  ladies'  dresses.  We  hear  of 
populansers  of  modern  science; 
M.  and  Mdme.  Mouchez  de- 
serve to  take  high  rank  amongst 
them. 

In  order  to  devote  itself  more 
completely  and  exclusively  to 
astronomical  work,  the  Observa- 
tory abstains,  reluctantly  perhaps, 
from  meteorological  occupations. 
With  more  than  two  hundred 
minor  planets  on  its  hands,  and 
the  expectation  of  additions  to 
their  number,  it  has  quite  enough 
to  do  already.  If  the  large  little 
fiimily,  of  whom  Ceres,  Pallas, 
Juno,  and  Yesta  were  the  first 
discovered,  goes  on  increasing 
thus,  observatories  will  be  tempted 
to  throw  the  whole  lot  overboard, 
and  leave  them  to  swim  and  circle 
unobserved  in  celestial  space. 
Nevertheless  the  Pans  Observa- 
tory aids  in  experiments  on  the 
phenomena  of  light,  which,  in 
fact,  make  only  a  kindred  branch 
of  pure  astronomy. 

To  describe  accurately  and 
minutely  the  admirable  instru- 
ments in  use  at  this  Observatory 
would  require,  not  the  few  pages 
that  can  be  spared  to  them  in  a 
magazine,  but  a  bulky  volume. 
The  most  unlearned  visitor  will 
be  struck  by  the  sight  of  the 
monster  reflecting  telescope,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  moved 
on  its  little  railway.  The  man 
who  pushes  it  seems  to  take  as 
much  delight  in  his  task  of  direct- 
ing it  towards  interesting  heavenly 


bodies  as  the  bellows-blower  does 
while  assisting,  literally,  at  a 
magnificent  p^ormance  on  a 
fiist-rate  organ.  For  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  con- 
tents of  a  high-class  observatory, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
the  reader  to  two  works  of  un- 
usual merit.  First  there  is  Popu- 
lar Astronomy^  by  Simon  Kew- 
oomb.  Professor  at  the  U.S.  Kaval 
(or  Washington)  Observatory,* 
which  immediately  fixes  respect- 
ful attention  by  the  judicial  im* 
partiality  with  which  it  treats 
disputed  or  doubtful  theories. 
We  need  only  point  as  an  exam- 
ple to  the  section  headed  '  Views 
of  Distinguished  Students  of  the 
Sun  on  the  Subject  of  its  Physical 
Constitution,*  in  which  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  Professor 
Langley  is  this  :  '  Ko  theory  of 
the  solar  constitution  which  is 
free  from  some  objection  has  yet 
been  proposed ;  but  if  the  master- 
key  to  the  diverse  problems  which 
it  proposes  has  not  been  found,  it 
is  still  true,  I  think,  that  the  one 
which  unlocks  it  most  is  that  of 
M.  Faye.'  But  besides  Popular 
Aatronomy^a  one  hundred  and 
twelve  engravings  and  its  five 
maps  of  the  stars,  it  is  en- 
riched, among  other  appendices, 
with  a  most  useful  glossary  of 
technical  terms  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  astronomical  works.  In 
short,  though  popular,  it  is  scien- 
tifically learned ;  and  though  not 
light  reading,  is  most  attractive 
and  interesting. 

Another  work  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  student,  and  still 
more  technically  instrumental — if 
we  may  use  the  word — is  Star- 
gazing.  Past  and  Present^  by  J. 
Norman  Lockyer,  F.RS.f  To 
denote  what  Lb  meant,  the  reader 
has  only  to  turn  to  chapter  xii., 
'The  Modem  Telescope,'  clearly 

*  Pabliahed  bj  Messrs.  Macmillan  k  Co. 
t  Published  by  Messrs.  Gtuitto  St  Windns. 
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explaining  the  help  afiforded  to 
obsenration  by  that  instrnment. 
*  Snppose  for  looking  at  the  moon 
we  use  on  a  telescope  a  powei  of 
1000 — that  is,  a  power  wluch  mag- 
nifies a  thousand  times — ^we  shall 
bring  the  moon  within  240  miles 
of  usy  and  we  shall  be  able  to  see 
the  moon  with  a  telescope  of  that 
magnifying  power  pretty  much  as 
if  the  moon  were  situated  some- 
where in  Lancashire,  Lancaster 
being  about  240  miles  from  Lon- 
don.' Very  striking,  too,  as  illus- 
trations (and  the  book  is  rich  in 
them)  are  those  at  the  beginning 
of  that  chapter,  representing  a 
portion  of  the  constellation  Gemini 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  the 
same  region  as  seen  through  a 
large  telescope.  Star-gazing  should 
find  an  honourable  place  in  every 
library  of  physical  science.  Ga- 
mille  Flammarion's  highly  imagi- 
native astronomical  works,  Astro- 
nomie  Populaire  and  Les  Terres  du 
Cielf  will  also  be  read  with  much 
instruction  as  well  as  great  inter- 
est. 

It  will  be  clear  that  the  duties 
which    the    Observatory  has  to 


perform  do  not  permit  it  to  re- 
ceive frequent  or  pronuscuous 
visitors,  who  would  greatly  inter- 
rupt its  work,  especially  by  night. 
Nevertheless  Admiral  Mouchez 
receives  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
persons  whom  he  judges  entitled 
to  admission.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  desirable  that  the  public 
should  have  some  means  of  seeing 
with  their  own  eyes  the  wonders 
which  astronomy  has  to  show. 
The  want,  it  seems,  has  been 
supplied  in  Paris  by  M.  Leon 
Jaubert,  who  has  succeeded  in 
installing  at  the  Palais  du  Troca- 
dero  a  popular  observatory,  daily 
open  to  the  public.  .  The  details 
given  promise  that  it  is  likely  to 
prove  of  considerable  service  for 
educational  purposes.  If  the 
London  atmosphere  permitted  the 
existence  of  a  similar  estabHsh- 
ment  within  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  metropoUs, 
many  persons  whose  reading  is 
not  entirely  confined  to  fiction 
would  find  it  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion at  present  within  their  reach. 

£.  s.  D. 
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It  is  perfectly  trae,  though  I  can 
hardly  realise  it  as  I  sit  here  in 
my  stately  house  in  St  James's- 
square,  that  when  I  was  a  poor 
lad — and  even  when  I  was  older 
than  a  lad,  and  ought  to  have 
known  better — ^I  was  little,  in- 
deed nothing,  better  than  a  buc- 
caneer on  the  high  seas,  that  might, 
with  law  and  justice,  hare  been 
hung  up  to  the  yardarm  of  any 
of  his  Majesty's  frigates.  But  I 
really  did  not  know,  so  to  speak, 
my  right  hand  from  my  left ;  and 
was  engaged  even  in  atrocious 
deeds  with  a  light  heart,  and  almost 
with  an  innocent  conscience.  And 
this  has  always  made  me  very  for- 
bearing towards  all  young  lads.  I 
cannot  think  that  they  would  be 
really  bad  if  it  were  not  for  their 
surroundings.  And  so  when  my 
boy,  Jem  Rushton,  who  would 
have  made  a  very  promising  pirate 
if  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  that 
line  of  life,  stole  my  silver  flagon, 
and  might  pretty  well  have  ^ed 
it  with  the  loose  silver  which  he 
stole  besides,  and  the  police  run- 
ners were  after  him,  I  made  him  a 
present  of  the  whole  concern  rather 
than  prove,  as  might  easily  be  tiie 
case,  his  ruin  both  in  body  and 
soul.  And  coming  home  to  my 
own  house  last  night  after  attend- 
ing my  Lady  Marjoram  for  a  fit  of 
the  m^prims,  the  result  of  bad 
temper  and  possibly  strong  waters 
combined,  when  I  found  a  little 
scoundrel,  the  exact  image  of  my- 
self when  I  was  at  his  age,  asleep 
on  my  doorstep,  I  fixed  a  silver 
piece  in  his  hand  that  he  might 
make  sure  of  a  breakfast.    That 


summer  night  in  the  air  would  do 
him  no  harm ;  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  sleep  far  more  soundly  than 
I,  who  sleep  at  the  best  times  only 
indifferently.  Likewise  our  good 
curate,  at  St.  Anne's  Church-in- 
the-Fields,  did  speak  very  well  yes- 
terday se'nnight  on  his  fair  text, 
^  Qod  bless  the  lads,'  to  which, 
with  all  my  soul,  I  say  Amen. 
And  perhaps  the  Christian  folk  of 
London  may  one  day  take  it  into 
their  heads  that  they  ought  to,  in 
what  way  they  can,  bless  the  lads, 
and  not  let  them  run  wUd  in  Lon- 
don gutters  until  they  may  be  old 
enough  to  be  strung  up  a  dozen  at 
a  time  at  Newgate. 

For,  going  back  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  there  was  a  big  fel- 
low standing  over  me  with  a  rope's 
end,  belabouring  me  with  it  as 
hard  as  he  could,  while  I  was  roar- 
ing out  lustily ;  and  small  wonder 
thereat.  He  told  me  that  he 
would  give  me  a  flogging  that  I 
should  remember  as  long  as  I 
lived.  And  therein  spake  he  truly. 
For  I  have  forgotten  many  other 
things ;  but  that  flogging  do  I  yet 
remember.  It  may  be  that  I  have 
confused  one  flogging  with  another 
— and  such  a  many  of  them  might 
well  cause  confusion — but  anyhow, 
my  first  remembrances  of  things 
were  all  of  floggings.  I  used  to 
console  myself  by  thinking  that 
when  I  was  a  man  I  too  would 
flog  the  small  boys,  and  I  promised 
them  plenty  of  it  in  my  own  mind 
— but  now  I  have  learned  to  think 
very  difierently  of  the  thrashing 
business,  and  am  perhaps  now  too 
puling  therein;    for  had  I  exer- 
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cised  my  cane  on  that  boy  Jem,  he 
might  not  have  stolen  my  silyer 
goblet.     The  ship  in  whidli  I  was 
a   cabin-boy  was  a   slaver,   and 
the  negro  slaves  were  whipped  with 
pickled  rods  pretty  often;  but  I 
think  no  nigger  had  caught  it  as 
much  as  I  did.     I  was  sorry  for 
the  little  negro  boys  too,  who,  as 
I  was  told  by  the  overseer,  came 
away  from  vast  meadows,  or  savan- 
nahs, and  dark  forests  and  rush- 
ing streams,  to  be  cooped  up  in 
the  hold  of  a  vessel  and  thus  sent, 
either  to  work  or  to  sicken  in  a 
strange  land.     But  the  overseer, 
who,  though  a  morose,  was  a  godly 
man,  told  me  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  that  they  were  only  executing 
the  curse  of  Ham.  I  never  thought 
that,  like  the  little  negro  lad,  I 
should  have  an  experience  of  rush- 
ing streams  and  dusky  woods.    Of 
my  mother  I  had  no  knowledge. 
They  say  that  a  sailor  has  a  wife 
in  every   port;   and  I  have  had 
reason  to  believe,  from  inquiries 
made  in  after  life,  that  my  mother 
was  one  of  several  such  wives  of  my 
father's.     It  is  not  a  pleasant  re- 
flection   certainly;    but    a  great 
many  people  have  to  swallow  un- 
pleasant   reflections.      My  father 
had  been  mate  on  this  slaver ;  but 
he  died  before  even  the  bad  cha- 
racter of  the  slaver  was  exchanged 
for  something  worse.      I  do  not 
say  that  I  had  spent  the  whole  of 
my  life  on  board  ship ;  for  I  re- 
member going  into  port  after  port, 
and  being  in  strange  places,  and 
even  going  up  a  bit  into  strange 
countries.  But,  generally  speaking, 
even  when  in  port  I  was  the  cabin- 
boy,  who  had  to  stop  on  board  and 
do  tiie  ship's  dirty  work.     Only  I 
had  one  companion,  the  futhfullest 
of  all  companions,  my  dog  Fido, 
the  wagging  of  whose  tail  was  the 
kindest  salutation  which  I  had  re- 
ceived for  many  a  long  day ;  and 
I  daresay  that  tfie  angdf  who  sits  up 
aloft  to  take  care  of  poor  Jack  has 


a  kindly  glance  for  poor  Jack's 
dog,  who  is  often  quite  as  good  as 
poor  Jack  himself. 

How  it  was  that  our  slaver  be- 
came a  buccaneer  I  do  not  know. 
Only  I  suppose   that  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  of  bad  things  to 
go   on  to  worse.      That   slaving 
business  was  cruel  and  bad;  in- 
deed, I  do  not  know  that  piracy 
itself  could  be  much  worse.     Cap- 
tain  Lacy  was  as  hardened  and 
bad  a  pirate  as  ever  hoisted  the 
black  flag  on  the  high  seas.     And 
many  comical  and   many  woeful 
adventures  were  those  which  we 
had   in    those   days.      One    day 
we    overtook   a   merchant    ship, 
whose  crew  consisted  entirely  of 
Quakers,  their  families,  and  de- 
pendents.   They  were  on  their  way 
to  some  outlandish  colony  in  the 
northern  part  of  America,  where 
one  William  Penn,  the  chief  of 
that  sect,  had  a  powerful  lot  of 
land,  now  called  after  him,  as  I 
have    heard    tell,    Pennsjlvania. 
Certainly  there  never  was  such  a 
peaceable   sort   of  gentry.     The 
worst  weapon  on  board  was  the 
captain's     umbrella.     There    was 
neither  dirk  nor  pistol,  gun  nor  cut- 
lass, in  the  whole  ship.  They  threw 
open  all  their  chests  in  the  most 
obliging  way ;  and  if  we  gave  them 
an  occasional  kidc  they  appeared 
to  like  it  rather  than  otherwise. 
We  put  them  all  in  a  long  boat, 
with  a  compass  and  plenty  of  bread 
and  water ;  and  I  think  theb  course 
was  a  pretty  straight  one,  and  they 
would  get  at  last  to  the  mainland. 

Once  we  met  a  ship  with  a  fair 
caigo  and  some  passengers,  and 
among  them  was  a  man  whom 
they  <»lled  a  reverend  and  a  clergy- 
man. Captain  Lacy  was  hugely 
pleased  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
Indeed,  so  mad  a  humour  seised 
him  that  nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  he  would  keep  this  person 
on  board  ship  as  his  domestic 
chaplain.    He    explained  to  the 
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reverend  gentleman  that  he  wonld 
only  have  to  read  prayers  to  the 
ship's  oompanj  on  a  Sonday  morn- 
ing and   mix  the  pnnch  for  the 
crew  every  night.    This  was  the 
first  time  that  I  ever  heard  each 
queer  words  as  '  prayer^  and '  San- 
day,'  which  to  my  young  and  de- 
praved mind  conveyed  no  idea  what- 
ever. But  the  parson  had  aprejudice 
against  the  profession  of  piracy, 
and  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  such  a  godless  lot.     This 
was  another  new  and  unmeaning 
word  to  me.     Captain  Lacy  was 
very  angry,  and  declared  that  he 
should  walk  the  plank;  hut  the 
chaplain   that  was  to  have  heen 
said  that  of  the  two  he  wonld  much 
prefer  that.     Whether  it  was  the 
holdness  of  the  man  or  a  sort  of 
superstition  with  Captain  Lacy  I 
know  not,  but,  like  the  Quakers, 
the  reverend  gentleman,  with  some 
others,  was  allowed  to  make  his 
escape,  if  only  the  winds  and  the 
waves   would  permit  him.     Once 
or  twice  I  have  seen  the  ceremony 
performed  of  making  people  walk 
the    plank.     And,   0,  miserable 
wretch  that  I  was,  I  used  to  laugh 
at  the  people  who  had  to  do  so. 
At  first  I  thought  it  the  greatest 
fun    imaginabla     They    brought 
out  a  long  plank  and  put  it  over 
the  side  of  the  ship.     Then  the 
poor  wretch  walked    along    the 
plank,  and  had  to  keep  on  walking 
until  he  walked  himself  into  the 
sea.     If  he  walked  slowly — and 
some  of  them  certainly  took  it 
leisurely — we  touched  them  up  be- 
hind with  a  marling-spike.     But 
one  day  I  saw  a  white  face  in  the 
water,  and  the  arms  thrown  up 
with  a  shriek.     I  used  to  wake  at 
night,  seeing  that  ghastly  upturned 
face.     Captain  Lacy  said  that  it 
was  all  nonsense;   all  men  were 
our  enemies,  and  we  were  enemies 
to  all ;  what  was  their  lot  to-day 
might  be  ours  to-morrow ;  that  a 
brave  man  could  only  die  once; 


that  it  was  just  a  battle  between 
rich  and  poor,  which  was  going  on 
all  the  world  over ;  that  the  con- 
quered went  to  the  wall  or  into 
&e  salt  water,  which  came  to  the 
same  thing,  and  it  was  quite  fair 
and  right  that  they  should.  I 
thank  Gk>d  that  I  have  now  been 
taught  something  better  than  this, 
and  that  if  men  must  needs  fight, 
after  we  have  fought  it  is  our  duty 
to  tend  and  succour  the  wounded. 

Then  things  were  very  ill  for  me. 
How  should  tiiey  not  be  ill  ?  Igno- 
rant, beaten,  ill-treated,  half-starved 
at  times,  without  conscience,  with- 
out example, — I  tremble  to  think 
how  near  human  nature  came  to 
the  bestial.  The  men  about  me 
were  like  wild  beasts,  and  I  was 
like  a  wild  beast  myself.  How  I 
ever  came  to  know  my  letters  I 
do  not  understand,  but  somehow 
or  other  I  pieced  them  together, 
for  both  a  horn-book  and  a  song- 
book  were  found  among  the  men. 
Also  I  knew  how  to  navigate  the 
ship,  and  I  knew  all  the  principal 
stars  in  the  heavens,  if  I  might  so 
speak,  and  many  of  the  strange,  pre- 
cious, beautiful  things  of  the  sea  and 
shore,  so  that  if  there  was  a  win- 
dow left  open  in  my  darkened  soul 
it  was  from  Nature  herself  that  I 
received  the  little  light  of  which 
my  soul  was  capable. 

And  one  day  there  came  upon 
me  the  vision  of  an  angel  from 
heaven. 

We  had  been  in  chase  of  a 
merchant-man,  which,  indeed,  had 
given  us  no  little  trouble.  It  was 
a  long,  dark,  low-lying  ship,  and, 
as  we  understood  to  our  cost,  it  was 
a  rakish  craft  and  carried  a  car- 
ronade.  When  we  hoisted  the 
black  flag  it  sent  some  shots,  which 
whistled  through  our  sails,  and  the 
next  discharge  knocked  over  our 
boatswain.  Then  there  was  the 
usual  and  more  than  usual  dread- 
ful fight  The  pirates  boarded 
the  merchant-man,  and  there  was 
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a  deadly  fight  with  pistolB  and 
cutlasses,  in  which,  as  usual,  we 
proved  yictorioos.  There  would 
have  been  a  massacre  of  all  on 
board  the  captured  craft,  but  at 
the  last  victorious  onset  Captain 
Lacy  fell  down  wounded,  and,  as 
we  all  tiiought,  mortally.  Then, 
when  at  last  the  struggle  was  over, 
and  it  was  about  time  to  make  the 
captured  crew  walk  the  plank,  ex- 
cept some  few  tall  lusty  fellows  whom 
we  would  receive  into  our  company 
if  they  would  be  content  to  come, 
one  dark  grave-looking  man  stepped 
forth  and  said  that  he  thought  he 
could  heal  our  captain  and  some 
others  who  were  grievously  hurt 
And  let  me  here  say,  before  I  go 
on  with  this  strange  recital,  that 
he  did  attend  our  captain  with 
extraordinary  zeal  and  devotion 
until  he  made  him  right,  at  least 
for  that  season.  The  only  wonder 
is  that,  having  such  a  villain  and 
scourge  of  the  seas  in  his  power, 
he  did  not  use  the  chance  and  put 
the  lancet  into  his  side,  or  give 
him  some  opiate  so  strong  that  he 
would  never  wake  from  the  sleep 
again;  for  the  world  would  well 
be  rid  of  a  ruffian  for  whom  there 
would  be  no  place  among  men  who 
live  by  toD.  But  it  is  for  the  pre- 
cious life  that  we  have  to  watch, 
the  mystic  lamp  of  the  body,  and, 
irrespective  of  all  other  consider- 
ations, to  do  as  much  for  the  sinner 
as  for  the  saint. 

J  liad  pressed  forward  into  the 
cabin  of  the  prize,  and,  in  a  retiring 
cabin  beyond  the  cabin,  there  arose 
before  me,  as  it  were,  the  embodied 
dream  of  a  celestial  glory.  Hither- 
to I  had  only  seen  swarthy  men 
and  dusky  negroes,  and  very  rarely 
on  shore  a  few  strange  rough- 
looking  women  such  as  these. 
But  here  was  a  tall  fair  child  of 
about  fourteen,  with  face  white 
and  red,  and  soft  eyes  like  stars, 
and  golden  hair  flowing  down  to 
her  waist.     And  it  seemed  to  me 


that  I  saw  a  heavenly  apparition, 
such  as  the  picture  of  Uie  Madonna, 
which  I  had  often  seen,  but  never 
so  young  and  fair  as  this.  I  was 
struck  breathless,  and  dared  not 
so  much  as  lift  up  my  eyes  to  this 
splendid  vision.  But  I  grovelled 
at  her  feet  in  darkness  and  Idssed 
the  hem  of  her  white  raiment. 
But  when  the  men  came  down 
with  loud  oaths  and  fierce  eyes, 
then  I  drew  dirk  and  pistol,  and, 
as  they  knew  that,  desperadoes 
though  they  were,  there  was  none 
more  desperate  than  I,  I  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  led  her  forth  into 
the  open  air  on  deck. 

It    seemed    that   she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  doctor,  our  pri- 
soner.    And  this  was  a  good  thing 
both   for   her   and  for  him;  for 
the  only  man  among  us  who  had 
any  knowledge  in  the  healing  of 
wounds  and  the  use   of  me£ca- 
ments  was  killed  in  that  fire  of  the 
hostile  carronade  of  which  I  spoke, 
and  this  doctor  saved  several  of 
our  lives,  besides  Captain  Lacy's. 
And  I  do  believe  that  Lacy  had 
some  little  touch  of  gratefcdaess, 
though  little  enough,  as  will  be 
seen.     But  some  of  the  men  were 
very  fond  of  the  doctor,  who  did 
them  much  good,  and  took  care  of 
his  meat  and  drink,  and  he  and 
his  daughter  were  allowed  to  sit 
quiet  and  apart     And  as  for  me, 
it  was  as  when,  upon  a  very  dark 
night  in  these  southern  skies,  there 
comes  some  lustrous  star,  or  the 
moon  herself  shines  forth  in  soft 
gentle  light.     I  was    the    bond- 
servant, the  slave,  the  attendant 
spirit  of  these  two,  and  the  service 
was  my  delight    I  followed  them 
and  watched  them  as  my  faithful 
little  dog  followed    and  watched 
me.    And    the   old    bad    nature 
seemed  to  go  out  and  a  new  good 
nature  to  diffuse  itself,  and  for  me 
there  was  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.     No    thought    of   human 
love  passed  my  mind,  but^  like  the 
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saOor  before  the  Madonna,  I  could 
only  wonder  and  worship. 

Then  when  we  had  sailed  the 
seas  for  some  time — and  it  had  so 
happened  without  either  a  fight  or 
a  storm — ^the  captain  made  certain 
proposals  to  the  doctor  that  he 
should  cast  in  his  lot  with  them, 
and  he  would  giye  him  the  best 
share  in  the  ship,  only  second  to 
his  own.  '  And  when  your  Eu- 
phemia  grows  up  into  a  woman/ 
he  said,  for  such  was  the  angel's 
name,  'I  will  marry  her,  and  it 
need  not  be  so  very  long.'  At 
which  I  could  haye  plunged  my 
dirk  into  his  heart,  but  had  only 
to  shake  and  tremble.  And  when 
the  doctor  solemnly  abjured  all  the 
bloody  business  of  a  pirate  ship, 
and  said  that  he  and  his  daughter 
would  rather  die,  the  captain 
swore  back  that  die  he  might,  and 
his  girl  too,  as  many  others  had 
before  them  perished  at  his  hands; 
which  evil  thing,  indeed,  he  would 
have  wrought  if  he  had  had  his  own 
wicked  will.  But  the  men  gathered 
round,  and  would  not  suffer  him, 
though  he  had  been  ten  times 
captain,  to  murder  his  benefactors 
and  theirs.  For  aboard  a  pirate 
ship  a  captain  is  not  more  than 
first  among  equals,  except  when 
he  shows  himself  more  strong  and 
skilful  of  hand  and  brain,  and  is 
chiefly  chosen  captain  because  no 
society,  eyen  the  yery  yilest,  can 
hold  together  and  be  a  society  at 
all  unless  there  is  some  principle 
of  order  and  coherence.  But  the 
captain  well  knew  what  it  was 
within  his  power  to  do  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  pirate  law.  He 
could  not  tell  hun  to  walk  the 
plank,  but  he  could  tell  him  to 
walk  into  a  boat  with  two  or  three 
others  of  the  conquered  crew,  now 
recoyered  of  their  wounds.  And 
he  might  just  as  well  have  told 
them  to  walk  the  plank,  for  the 
wind  was  rising  and  the  wayes 
were  getting  bigger,   and    there 
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was  a  whisper  among  us,  who 
knew  the  look  of  the  sky,  that 
there  would  be  a  hurricane  that 
night.  And  0,  how  I  longed  to 
get  into  that  boat  myself,  though  it 
might  sail  away  into  death  and 
darkness;  and  I  stored  the  boat 
privately  with  everything  of  my 
own,  everything  I  could  find  that 
might  be  of  help  to  them — water, 
br^,  wine,  my  precious  knife, 
and  my  song-book.  And  at  the 
very  last  moment  I  would  have 
leaped  into  the  boat  after  them, 
but  cruel  Lacy  held  me  back  with 
an  iron  grip,  and  dashed  me  sense- 
less on  the  deck. 

When  I  was  roused  there  were 
sea-horses  out — that  is,  the  white 
waves  were  everywhere  cresting 
with  foam.  I  stndned  my  eyes 
against  the  darkness,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  boat  tossing  in 
the  trough  of  the  waters.  And 
all  that  night  the  wind  rose  and 
rose,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  a 
perfect  hurricane.  And  there  was 
no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  so  frail 
a  craft  could  never  live  in  so  fierce 
a  sea.  And  the  vcDgeance  of  the 
Lord  fell  upon  Captain  Lacy  very 
soon  after  that  cruel  deed.  Though 
he  had  escaped  the  effects  of  that 
dangerous  wound,  yet  he  was  suf- 
fered not  to  live ;  for  somehow  we 
lost  our  reckoning,  and  the  same 
storm  urged  us  onwards  to  our 
destruction.  Then  the  cry  came 
*  Breakers  ahead  !'  and  presently 
we  heard  the  sharp  sudden  crash- 
ing sound  that  told  us  that  we 
were  upon  rocks.  The  ship  was 
taken  up  and  bumped  again  and 
again,  and,  breaking  its  back  in 
many  places,  soon  became  an  utter 
wreck.  The  rocks  were  very 
close  to  the  mainland,  and  such  of 
us  as  were  good  swimmers  and 
also  had  good  luck  were  able  to 
get  ashore.  Among  these  was 
Captain  Lacy  himself,  but  with 
arms  and  legs  broken  through 
being  beaten  upon  the  rocks,  and, 
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as  was  feared,  with  internal  in- 
juries as  welly  for  he  died,  making 
no  sign,  and  without  hope  either 
for  this  world  or  for  any  other. 
And  so  he  passed  away,  having  as 
far  as  in  him  lay  committed  mur- 
der on  the  last  day  of  his  Hfe. 

A  few  of  us  who  were  left  found 
ourselves  on  the  borders  of  a  great 
river  falling  into  the  mighty  ocean. 
And  there  was  abundant  fish  in  the 
stream  and  also  deer  in  the  forests ; 
likewise  in  those  forests  there 
were  wild  beasts  like  unto  tigers 
and  leopards. '  For  a  long  time  it 
was  only  by  keeping  watch-fires 
and  taking  it  in  turn  to  keep  guard 
that  we  were  delivered  from  the 
fear  and  peril  of  the  wild  beasts. 
The  country  was  most  beautiful; 
we  walked,  as  it  were,  through 
endless  colonnades  of  pillared  trees, 
and  there  were  birds  of  marvellous 
plumage ;  and  as  for  flowers,  the 
world  seemed  one  vast  garden- 
house,  or  conservatory,  as  the 
fashionable  word  now  is.  But  the 
country  lying  low  and  by  the  river 
mouth,  there  was  much  bad  air, 
whereby  first  one  and  then  another 
of  our  scanty  fellowship  sickened 
and  died.  And,  indeed,  one  of  them 
lost  his  life  in  a  very  piteous  way. 
For  he  had  gone  out  hunting,  and 
he  came  not  back  within  a  day  or 
two,  at  which  we  did  not  wonder, 
for  at  such  times  the  hunter  will 
make  a  hut  in  the  forest  for  the 
convenience  of  securing  venison. 
And  we  found  him  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  nearly  naked,  and  with  all 
his  food  exhausted,  hardly  to  be 
known  by  us,  being  covered  with 
millions  of  insects  who  were  has- 
tening his  death  of  starvation. 
Having  travelled  far  by  the  banks 
of  the  river,  we  hastened  forward 
to  some  mountains  that  were  before 
us  that  we  might  have  a  better  air 
and  greater  security.  And  being 
come  hither  we  saw  still  greater 
mountains  before  and  around,  and 
one   conspicuous  great  peak  that 


cut  into  the  heavens  as  thougli  it 
had  been  a  saw.  And  here  we 
met  some  friendly  Indians  of  mild 
eyes  and  voices,  who  were  willing 
to  be  kind.  They  were  not  the 
same  as  the  negroes,  of  whom  I 
had  seen  so  much  in  early  years  on 
the  slaver,  but  the  old  familiarity 
with  these  negroes  helped  me  to 
understand  the  friendly  Indians. 
They  gave  us  to  know  that  if  for 
'five  days  we  followed  a  path  that 
led  among  the  ascending  hills,  we 
should  come  to  men  who  were  of 
the  like  colour  as  ourselves,  and 
who  spoke  as  we  did.  These 
words  rejoiced  us  greatly,  and  in 
all  good  faith  we  followed  the  path 
shown  to  us.  But  that  journey 
proved  most  wearisome  and  ad- 
venturous. Both  game  and  water 
failed  entirely,  and  but  for  some 
dried  grain  and  a  little  occasional 
fruit,  which  we  tasted  with  much 
trembling,  lest  it  should  be  poison- 
ous, we  had  failed.  Indeed  one  of 
our  company  turned  back  to  join 
himself  to  tlie  retreating  Indians, 
and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

One  day,  it  was  the  last  of  them, 
a  great  sorrow  and  faintness  of 
heart  came  over  me.  Johanne,  the 
last  of  my  companions,  had  fallen 
behind,  resting  himself  and  leav- 
ing me,  as  had  always  been  the 
case,  to  act  as  pioneer  in  the  for- 
est land.  And  I  dragged  weary 
steps,  thinking,  indeed,  that  each 
step  would  prove  my  last.  And 
now  the  path,  by  various  and  al- 
most imperceptible  signs,  had 
changed  its  character,  and  from 
being  an  almost  untrodden  tract 
showed  evident  signs  of  human 
use.  And  straight  before  me  there 
arose  a  pillar  of  wood  with  a  trans- 
verse beam  across ;  and  I  hastened 
onwards,  recognising  human  handi- 
work ;  but  just  as  I  reached  it  I 
swooned  away,  fainting  as  I  clasped 
the  cross. 

When  I  awoke  a  tall  majestic 
man  stood  beside  me,  and  presently 
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gently  bended  over  me.  He 
pressed  something  to  my  lips,  and 
I  felt  new  life  come  into  my 
heart  Then  he  took  me  kindly 
by  the  hand  and  led  me  a  little 
way;  and  presently  I  recognised 
what  is  really  the  most  musical  of 
all  sonnds,  that  of  the  cold  rashing 
waters.  Presently  I  came  to  a 
clear  stream  hurriedly  leaping  a- 
long  the  boulders  on  its  way  to 
the  sea.  I  thought  I  should  never 
have  satiated  my  thirst ;  and  then 
I  rested,  with  an  easy  satisfied 
heart,  on  the  grassy  marge.  Then 
I  hastened  back  to  Johanne,  and 
this  delirious  happiness  became  his 
own  in  turn. 

I  found  that  my  new  friend  was 
a  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  of  the 
order  of  Jesus — an  order  that  has 
been  much  maligned,  that  has  also 
received  much  just  blame,  and  has 
been  a  potent  influence  both  for 
good  and  for  evil.  Hewasaman 
who  had  resided  much  in  courts 
and  palaces.  He  had  spent  years 
in  what  he  told  me  was  the  biggest 
of  the  world's  towns,  London,  the 
capital  of  the  land  to  which  nearly 
all  of  us  pirates  had  originally  be- 
longed. The  principle  of  his  order 
was  that  of  absolute  implicit  obe- 
dience. He  thought  that  some 
great  mission  would  have  been 
given  him  in  London,  which,  at  that 
time,  would  have  had  danger  as 
well  as  dignity;  but  the  order 
came  that  he  should  become  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Indians  of  the 
Southern  Americans,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  he  had  left  the 
Old  World  for  the  New,  that  he 
might  obey  the  order.  He,  with 
two  other  monks,  formed  a  settle- 
ment ten  leagues  from  here ;  and 
he  himself  was  taking  some  rounds 
where  he  thought  he  would  fall  in 
with  Lidians.  Whether  the  In- 
dians would  hear  or  would  tear 
him  to  pieces  was  the  same  thing 
to  him.  Whether  he  should  be  a 
Cardinal  in  Borne,  a  Superior  in 


London,  or  a  missionary  in  the 
forests,  was  all  the  same  thing. 
This  Father  Isidore  was  to   me 
the  very  best  and  kindest  of  friends. 
He  was  very  good  also  to  Johanne ; 
and  Johanne  became  so  accustomed 
to  the  mission  that  he  would  never 
leave  it,  but  declared  that  he  would 
serve  it  faithfully   all  his  days. 
Which  he  did  according   to  his 
lights.     But  Johanne  would  only 
serve  the  mission  in  house-work 
and  field-work,  which  I  abo  did 
myself  until  Father  Isidore  took 
me  up  in  a  higher  way,  discerning 
in  me  some   aptitude  for  know- 
ledge.   And,  indeed,  only  to  listen 
to  that  man  was  to  imbibe  know- 
ledge in  every  pore.     For  he  told 
me   of  the  old  wonderful  world 
across  the  water,  which  I  might 
some  day  visit     And  he  taught 
me  the  marvellous  Latin  tongue, 
once  spoken  by  the  fiercest  and 
strongest  nation  of  the  world,  and 
in  which  his  holy  books  were  writ 
And  he  explained  to  me  the  mean- 
ing of  those  holy  books,  and  of 
that  cross  at  the  foot  of  which  I 
had  sunk  so  tired  on  the  evening 
of  the  blessed   day  on  which  I 
met  him.     Also,  being  an  Italian, 
he  taught  me   some^ing  of  his 
own  beautiful  tongue,  and  also  of 
the  Lingua  Francaj  which,  he  told 
me,  all  men  used  in  speech  and  let- 
ters.    Finding  that  I  knew  some- 
thing of  the  stars,  he  explained 
to  me  more  about  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  of  the  exact  science 
that  belongs  to  them.     And  like 
Solomon  himself  he  spoke  to  me 
of  all  trees,  from  the  goodly  cedar 
to  the  hyssop,  that  grows  upon 
the  wall     Indeed,   I  afterwards 
found  out  that  if  I  had  searched 
Europe  through  I  could  not  have 
found  a  teacher  more  intelligent, 
patient,  and  tender.  Among  other 
things  he  told  me  of  the  famous 
quina-tree,  and  of  other  wonderful 
productions  of  the  country. 

It  was  certainly  a  lovely  coun- 
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try.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I 
learned  to  nnderstand  and  appre- 
ciate all  the  lovelinesB ;  bnt  I  did 
this  at  last  through  the  help 
of  the  good  fathers.  The  climate 
was  cool,  moderate,  and  equable. 
Groing  upwards  there  were  only 
the  norUiem  shrubs ;  but  going 
downwards  into  the  valleys  we  get 
the  palms  and  bamboos  and  tiie 
richest  vegetation.  In  the  belt  of 
forest  between  these  two  extremes, 
amid  tree-ferns  and  passion-flowers, 
grew  those  mysterious  trees  of 
which  I  had  heard. 

One  day  I  was  out  in  the  forest 
with  the  good  father.  We  were 
slowly  ascending  a  natural  path  in 
a  ravine  between  two  heights. 

A  sweet  breath  of  air  wandered 
adown  the  glen,  and  it  bore  on  its 
subtle  wings  a  delicate  ravishing 
perfume. 

'Ah,  this  must  be  the  quina- 
tree,'  said  Father  Isidore. 

Indeed  there  was  a  grove  of 
them.  They  rose  up,  almost  palm- 
like in  beauty,  some  sixty  feet  in 
air,  trying  to  outtop  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  forest,  and,  indeed, 
succeeded  in  doing  so. 

'  Look  this  way,  across  the 
light,'  said  Isidore,  '  at  those  wav- 
ing branches.' 

As  I  did  so  I  observed  that 
there  was  a  red  and  shining  aspect 
on  the  foliage. 

'That  strange  light  never  de- 
ceives one,'  said  Isidore.  '  Here 
we  have  a  mancha,  which  means  a 
group  of  quina-trees.  Let  us  get 
some  of  the  leaves.' 

The  leaves  were  about  five  inches 
long  and  two  broad.  They  are 
lanceolate — that  is,  like  the  shape 
of  a  lance — with  a  shining  surface 
of  bright  green,  the  stalk  and  veins 
being  also  of  a  bright  colour.  The 
tiny  flowers  hang  in  lilac-Hke  clus- 
ters, with  white  curly  hairs  round 
the  corolla,  one  of  the  chief  signs 
by  which  the  real  quina-tree  is 
distbguished    from    many   other 


trees  which  closely  simulate  it  I 
took  and  pulled  some  of  the  bark, 
and  tasted  it  as  I  was  told,  and 
complained  to  the  good  father  how 
extremely  bitter  I  found  it. 

'Yes,'  he  answered  in  strange 
words,  which  I  afterwards  wrote 
down: 

'  Saspe  tnlit  lassis  saccns  amams  opem.* 

'  Bitter  juioe  hag  often  brought  help  to 
the  weary.* 

^ It  is  a  goodly  tree,'  he  said,  'and 
all  parts  of  it  have  their  uses,  and 
there  are  many  other  trees  closely 
resembling  it,  and  most  likely 
they  are  none  of  them  devoid  of 
help  and  use  to  man  if  we  could 
only  search  out  their  secrets.  There 
are  many  treasures  in  this  great 
land;  but  more  than  the  gold,  more 
than  the  diamonds,  more  even  than 
the  precious  meadows  of  waving 
grain,  are  these  wonderful  trees. 
They  can  cure  ague  and  fever  when 
nothing  else  can  cure  them.  When 
everything  else  has  failed  this 
medicinal  tree  will  bring  men  back 
from  the  gates  of  dea^.  It  has, 
methinks,  some  of  the  immortal 
quality  of  the  Tree  of  Life  itself. 
When  a  whole  army  is  perishing 
of  wasting  sickness  this  can  re- 
cruit them  all.' 

'  But  surely  people  will  come  in 
ships  from  every  part  of  the  world 
and  bear  away  the  precious  trees  V 

'And  so  they  would  if  they 
were  wise.  But  mankind  do  not 
care  for  their  highest  interests, 
otherwise  they  would  climb  the 
hills  for  the  trees  instead  of  diving 
into  the  mines  for  the  gold.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  they  will  come  with 
a  rush,  and  then  I  hope  there  will 
be  wise  strong  men  who  will  make 
them  plant  a  tree  for  every  one 
which  they  cut  dowa' 

'And  you  have  proved  how 
good  they  are  V 

'That  bark  saved  my  life  and 
the  lives  of  several  of  my  brethren,' 
said  Isidore.  '  I  had  a  fever,  and 
one  or  two  of  my  friends  had  ague 
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by  living  close  to  the  low  swamps 
by  the  riyer,  jast  as  happened  to 
yon  and  yonr  own  friends.  Then 
we  dragged  onrselTes  np  here,  and 
one  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  I  had 
been  kind,  boiled  some  of  the 
bark  in  water,  and  gave  me  to 
drink  the  infosion,  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  And  we  all  mairel- 
lonsly  recovered.' 

^  I  suppose  the  Indians  keep  it 
as  a  great  secret,  and  do  not  nse 
it  themselves  V 

*  They  keep  it  as  a  great  sectet, 
for  thej  have  not  snch  reason  to 
love  the  whites  as  to  reveal  their 
choice  secrets  to  them.  They  have 
another  great  thing,  the  coco, 
which  confers  astonishing  powers 
of  endurance,  and  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain.  It  is  said 
that  the  Indians  made  the  dis- 
coyery  through  watching  pumas 
chew  the  leaves  when  these  animals 
haye  been  in  a  highly  feverous 
state.  But  the  Indians  themselves, 
oddly  enough,  will  never  use  the 
bark  in  fevers ;  and  if  I  give  it 
them,  I  have  to  disguise  their  own 
fever  medicine.  They  are  better, 
and  they  think  I  have  brought  the 
medicine  beyond  the  seas,  when  it 
grows  in  their  own  mountain-belts.' 

He  taught  me  a  great  deal 
about  all  that  family  of  trees,  a 
yery  large  and  mixed  one.  And, 
indeed,  only  a  constant  familiarity 
could  teach  one  to  recognise  the 
true  chinchona  among  many  coun- 
terfeits. 

'Now  listen  to  me,  my  son,' 
said  Father  Isidore.  <  The  virtues 
of  this  wonderful  tree  are  begin- 
ning slowly,  but  certainly,  to  be 
known  in  Europe.  There  was  a 
great  Spanish  lady  who  was  kind 
to  the  natives,  and  one  of  them, 
when  she  was  very  ill,  brought  her 
a  drink  of  this  tea,  which  cured 
her  of  her  fever.  She  was  a  coun- 
tess, who,  when  at  home,  lived  at 
the  Castle  of  Ghinchon,  near 
Madrid ;  and  when  she  went  back 


to  Europe,  she  brought  with  her 
a  quantity  of  the  bark  of  this  tree, 
which  she  gaye  to  the  poor  la- 
bourers on  her  lord's  estates,  who, 
from  the  unhealthy  soil,  suffered 
much  from  tertian  agues.  And 
from  her  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
countess's  powder,  and  sometimes 
chinchona.  And  the  fame  of  it  is 
spreading  all  through  Europe; 
but  there  is  yery  little  of  it,  and 
few  people  know  how  to  come  by 
it.  Now  when  *you  go  back  to 
Europe,  as  I  hope  you  will,  you 
shall  take  with  you  boxes  of  these 
plants  and  many  seeds ;  and  you 
must  sow  some  of  these  when  you 
can,  and  the  medicine  you  give  or 
sell  must  be  for  those  who  seek  to 
heal  fevers  and  agues.  And  it  is 
possible  that  you  may  get  much 
money,  my  son;  btlt  always  con- 
sider from  whom  you  have  obtained 
this  bark,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing holier  about  it  than  mere 
craft  or  gain.' 

And  now  my  whole  mind  was 
fixed  on  the  question — ^how  I 
should  come  to  Europe,  and,  above 
all  things,  tisit  that  wonderful 
London  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
much,  and  which  seemed  to  me 
more  wonderful  than  even  Rome 
it§0f,  of  which  Father  Isidore 
spoke  so  much.  And  the  thought 
acted  upon  me  as  a  great  encour- 
agement to  do  all  I  could  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge  and  cutting 
strips  of  the  bark  of  the  precious 
quina-tree.  And  the  good  fathers, 
instead  of  putting  any  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  my  departure,  helped 
me  all  they  could.  And  they 
would  haye  helped  Johanne  as 
well,  but  Johanne  said  that  he  was 
quite  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
were,  and  wished  for  no  other  life, 
least  of  all  for  another  life  of  wan- 
dering, of  which  he  had  had  enough 
in  coming  from  the  coast  Father 
Isidore  told  me  that  if  eyer  I  could 
come  to  London,  he  could  there 
give  me  business  letters  to  people 
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whom  he  knew  of  old,  with  whom 
I  could  dispose  of  mjself  and 
qnina-bark  to  the  best  adyantage. 
Also,  he  said,  that  if  I  waited 
patiently  there  would  surely  come 
a  Tessel  across  the  ocean  bringing 
the  commands  of  the  generid  of 
his  order,  by  which  I  might  re- 
turn; and  he  told  me — what  I 
have  surely  learned — that  all  good 
things  come  to  him  who  learns  to 
wait  But  it  so  happened  that  I 
had  to  wait  long  and  travel  farther 
than  either  of  us  thought;  for 
at  last  I  went  down  to  the  Pacific 
shore,  and  thence  to  Jara  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  so  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Cape 
of  Storms,  to  Europe. 

And  so  it  happened  that  I  made 
my  famous  voyage    around    the 
world  which  had  happened  to  very 
few  before  me,  and  even  now,  ex- 
cept to  such  of  my  friends  as  know 
that  I  am  a  man  of  veracious 
mind,  it  is  a  thing  hardly  to  be 
credited.     Yet    it    may    be   that 
the  dreams  of  the  poets  may  be 
fnlfilled  of '  putting  a  girdle  round 
about  the  earth/  and  men  will  run 
to  and  fro  and  knowledge  be  in- 
creased in  a  way  which  is  beyond 
conception.     The  vessel  was  con- 
nected with  the  Jesuit  mission, 
and  from  the  American  seaboard 
was  to  visit  the  Chinese  waters 
and    help    the    brethren    there. 
Much  quina  bark  was  sent  out  to 
them,  and  they  were  also  to  plant 
it  in  China  and  India,  and  although 
this  has  never  yet  been  success- 
fully done  in  my  time — for  I  have 
kept  up  my  information  from  the 
good  fathers — yet  assuredly  it  will 
be  done  at  last  to  the  great  good 
of  those  future  generations  whom 
we  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind. 
For  my  part  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  wit  who  said  that  we  should 
do  nothing  for  posterity  because 
posterity  has  done  nothing  for  us. 
The  bark  was  brought  down  to  the 
other  sort  of  bark — excuse   the 


paronomasia,  or  play  on  words — 
that  was  waiting   by  the    shore 
chiefly  by  relays  of  n^g^oes  whom 
we  had  treated  kindly,  and  who  in 
return  acted    courteously  by  us. 
And  so  we  sailed  away.    And  it 
would  take  me  many  days  and 
nights  to  speak  of  my  adventures, 
which  in  some  respects  were  com- 
parable even  to  those  of  Sindbad 
the   sailor,  or  even  to  the  more 
veracious   Marco   Polo.    And   in 
that  voyage,  owing  to  what  I  had 
taken  in  of  the  teachings  of  the  good 
monks,  I  was  able  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
medicine  man  to  the  crew,  even  as 
that  beloved  physician  on  board  the 
pirate,  whom  Lacy  and  his  men 
cast  away  on  the  stormy  waters. 
I  sometimes,  in  these,  my  latter 
days,  go  over  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Sydenham,  who  lives  on  the  other 
side  of  the  square,  who  sits  enjoy- 
ing his  evenings  before  the  open 
window,  drinking  from  his  tankard 
the   seconds    or   small  beer,  by 
reason  of  the  podagra  or  gout  that 
will  not  easily  endure  the  alcohoL 
*  And  if  you  take  alcohol,'  says 
Dr.  Sydei^am  to  me, '  it  will  kill 
you ;  but  if  you  take  it  not,  you 
will   die.'    And  so  he  drinketh 
much  small  beer  with  but  small 
result  either  way.     And  one  day, 
sitting  swaddled  up  in  his  gouty 
clothes,  an  impudent  thief  walketh 
into  the  room  and  first  drinketh 
his  beer  before  his  face  and  then 
puts  the  tankard  into  his  pockety 
friend  Sydenham  being  all  the  time 
lame  with  gout  and  speechless  with 
astonishment     And  it  was  per- 
haps this  that  set  my  rascal  varlet 
Jem  on  stealing  my  own  silver  gob- 
let.    He  and  I  often  talk  together 
over  that  great  voyage,  than  which 
he  thinks  there  coald  be  no  train- 
ing or  education    finer,   and  we 
think  how  wisely  the  countries  of 
the  earth  would  act  if  they  had 
more  of  exchanges  in  their  simples 
and  medicaments.     When  I  got  at 
lasttoSt  ELatharine's  Whaif,  where 
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there  was  a  little  chapel  nigh  unto 
much  shipping,  I  went  at  once  to 
those  people  in  London  to  whom 
Father  Isidore  had  greatly  com- 
mended me  in  the  letters  which  I 
carried.  They  entreated  me  very 
kindly,  and  made  me  tarry  with 
them,  showing  me  much  hospitality, 
and  taking  me  to  see  all  the  many 
and  great  sights  of  London  town. 
They  told  me  that  there  was  much 
demand  and  inquiry  for  the  new 
hark  medicine,  but  that  there  was 
so  yeiy  little  of  it  to  be  got  that 
it  could  hardly  be  called  an  article 
of  commerce.  They  told  me,  more- 
OTer,  that  the  principal  physician 
of  the  day  was  one  Dr.  Anderson, 
of  St.  James's-square,  who  was 
known  highly  to  farour  the  new 
medicine,  and  to  whom  I  had  better 
apply  at  once  and  tell  him  of  the 
chests  of  medicine  consigned  to 
my  charge  and  ownership,  lying  at 
the  docks. 

80  I  repaired  to  St  James's- 
square.  Hare  I  not  reason  to  re- 
member that  morning  and  that 
house)  For  it  is  the  house  in 
which  I  myself  have  lived  many 
years,  and  in  which  I  am  writing 
these  lines. 

He  did  not  know  me.  But  I 
knew  him  at  once,  that  good  doctor, 
who  had  helped  and  healed  us  on 
board  the  pirateship.  Had,  then,  the 
sea  given  up  its  dead  ?  flow  was 
it  that  he,  in  an  open  rowing-boat^ 
had  escaped  the  inevitable  destinies 
of  a  stormy  night  on  the  wild 
Atlantic) 

At  first  he  tiiought  that  I  was 
a  patient  come  to  consult  him.  He 
noticed  my  convulsive  start  when 
I  recognised  him. 

'  Have  we  then  met  before  V  he 
asked  in  a  quiet  sweet  voice  which 
I  remembered  so  well. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  I  answered.  *  It  was 
on  board  tiie  pirate  ship,  and  I 
was  one  of  the  pirates.' 

He  turned  rather  pale  and  went 
up  to  the  door  and  shut  it 


'  Young  man,'  he  said,  '  say  not 
such  a  word  as  that,  lest  the  birds 
of  the  air  carry  the  secret  into  the 
King's  chambers.  Only  last  week 
six  young  men,  lusty  and  hopeful 
as  yourself,  were  hung  in  chains 
at  Execution  Dock  for  piracy. 
We  have  suffered  much  from 
pirates  for  many  months  past,  and 
the  country  longs  for  more  blood.' 

'  But  indeed,  sir,  I  was  only  a 
pirate  by  accident,  by  circumstances 
which  I  could  not  help.' 

'It  is  enough  that  you  own 
yourself  a  pirate.  They  would 
hang  you  first  and  try  you  after- 
wards, if  they  had  time  and  incli- 
nation to  try  you,  after  they  had' 
once  hanged  you.' 

Gradually  the  knowledge  and 
recollection  of  me  came  back  to 
Dr.  Anderson.  He  remembered 
distinctly  that  I  had  served  him 
and  his  child  faithfully,  and  had 
wished  to  accompany  him  into  the 
boat  at  the  peril  of  my  own  life. 

'  How  we  escaped  I  know  not,' 
he  said,  referring  to  that  awful 
^  night  of  the  storm  and  of  our  own 
shipwreck,  'except  by  the  special 
mercy  of  heaven.  Tbe  very  storm 
that  hurled  us  forward  drove  us 
to  a  haven  of  safety.  We  saw 
before  us  a  tall  awful  peak,  and 
we  went  onwards  as  being  the  only 
possible  safety  for  us.  And  won> 
derful  to  say,  we  were  saved 
through  many  hours  of  tempest 
and  brought  into  smooth  water 
just  beneath  the  peak.  It  seemed 
to  be  an  island  of  call;  for  al- 
though we  met  no  human  beings 
there,  we  found  seeds  and  fowls, 
poultry,  swine,  and  a  little  hut. 
We  remained  there  for  seven 
months,  when  a  ship  came  in  to 
water  and  took  us  away.  And  I 
left  there  some  medicines  and  a 
compass  and  the  box  of  cordials 
which  you  yourself  had  put  in  the 
boat,  that  I  might  not  receive  all 
and  give  nothing.  '  And  you  V  he 
asked. 
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Then  I  told  him  the  marvellons 
Btoiy  of  the  edacation  which  I  had 
received  from  the  Jesnits.  And 
he  marvelled  greatly  that  a  poor 
cabin-boy  shoold  have  been  thns 
trained  and  instructed.  With  in- 
finite care  and  cariosity  he  made 
me  render  the  tale  of  my  small 
acquirements.  He  was  good 
enough  to  say  that  I  need  only  go 
to  a  famous  London  hospital  en- 
dowed by  a  good  bookseller,  and 
from  him  c^led  Gay's,  and  it 
would  be  easy  enough  for  me  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians;  and  he 
added  that  if  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Physicians  could  teach  me  some- 
thing, there  was  also  something 
that  I  could  teach  them. 

Then  I  told  him  about  the  boxes 
and  parcels  of  the  quina-tree  which 
I  had  brought  with  me. 

His  eyes  sparkled  as  will  those 
of  any  true  man  of  science  when 
he  hears  of  precious  treasures 
come  ashore  that  will  be  service- 
able to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
promote  the  progress  of  human- 
kind over  the  kingdoms  of  Nature. 

'  Young  man,'  he  said,  '  yoa 
may  look  upon  your  fortune  as 
made.  I  have  in  my  escritoire 
letters  from  the  physician  of  King 
Louis  of  France,  and  the  King 
offers  two  thousand  louis  d'or  for 
some  parcels  not  half  so  large  as 
your  cases,  from  your  account,  must 
be.     We  will  go  and  see  them.' 

I  took  and  showed  them  to  him. 
They  were  even  more  valuable 
than  he  had  expected  to  find  them. 
They  were  in  excellent  condition, 
for  Father  Isidore  had  taken  care 
that  they  should  be  properly  dried 
before  being  packed,  which  is  one 
great  means  of  their  preservation. 
Also  I  was  able  to  speak  to  Dr. 
Anderson  of  the  alkalies  and  alka- 
loids they  contained  in  a  more 
exact  and  scientific  way  than  was 


then  known  in  England.  And  to 
make  the  business  short,  the  King 
of  France  paid  through  the  Lon- 
don goldsmiths  the  inmiense  sum 
which  he  had  proffered  for  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  the  quina-tree. 
By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Anderson  I 
went  as  a  student  to  Guy's,  and 
having  obtained  the  necessary 
qualifications,  I  became  first  his 
assistant,  then  his  partner,  at  last 
his  successor. 

When  my  friendly  merchants 
had  allowed  me  to  surrender  their 
hospitable  shelter,  I  went  and 
stayed  some  time  with  Dr.  Ander- 
son in  6t  James's-square.  And 
there  once  more  that  celestial 
being,  my  Euphemia,  who  bad 
broke  with  such  marvellous  beauty 
on  my  purblind  sight  in  the  old 
darker  days  of  ignorance  and  un- 
witting crime,  once  more  arose  on 
the  orbit  of  my  life.  And  if 
anything  could  have  shown  me  the 
priceless,  deathless  value  of  the 
education  which  the  good  mission- 
aries had  given  me,  it  was  that  I 
was  able  to  bring  an  equal  mind  to 
her  own,  that  I  could  appreciate 
her  wisdom,  her  goodness,  her 
grace,  that  from  books  and  Nature 
and  travel  I  could  bring  sometbiDg 
that  would  interest  and  stimulate 
her  own  fair  sweet  thoughts.  With 
a  thousand  delicate  subtle  touches 
of  mind  and  character  she  added 
inBnitely  to  my  poor  knowledge; 
and  when  her  love  came  to  crown 
all  the  wonderful  gifts  of  my  life,  I 
could  only  wonder  that  a  gracious 
Providence  had  given  me  a  nature 
so  susceptible  to  happiness,  and 
resolved  to  devote  that  life  to  hea- 
ven, to  her,  and  the  uses  of  know- 
ledge and  benevolence  which  the 
good  fathers  had  pointed  out  to  me 
when  I  was  only  a  poor  shipwrecked 
pirate  lad  who  had  sunk  weary  on 
my  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  waj- 
side  cross. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 
the  fair  effie. 

'  So/  said  Mr.  Alfred  Mostin — and 
it  would  have  been  hard  from  his 
tone  to  tell  whether  he  was  most 
pained  or  pleased  at  the  catas- 
trophe which  had  happened — 'you 
would  not  take  my  advice  and 
steer  clear  of  the  women  !  Now 
you  see  the  result  of  endeavouring 
to  propitiate  them.' 

*  But  surely/  urged  Janey,  *  it 
was  right  for  me  to  be  ordinarily 
civil  to  my  husband's  relations  V 

*  I  say  nothing  about  the  right/ 
he  answered ;  *  1  only  know  it  was 
foolish.  You  should  have  kept 
them  at  arm's  length.  But,  how- 
ever, what  is  done  is  done,  and 
can't  be  undone ;  and  there  is  one 
comfort  about  the  affair,  you  will 
never  need  to  trouble  your  head 
about  a  single  member  of  the 
family  again.' 

*  Do  you  think,  then,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh  is  so  implacable  he  will 
never  forgive  llobert  V 

*  I  do  not  think,  I  am  very  sure 
he  will  never  do  anything  of  the 
sort.  If  Eobert  had  robbed  or 
slandered  him,  if  he  had  been 
found  drunk  in  the  street,  or  con- 
victed of  forgery  or  manslaughter, 
or  even  murder,  he  might  have 
overlooked  the  offence ;  but  the 
old  man  has  made  himself  ridicu- 
lous in  consequence  of  not  know- 
ing how  the  land  lay,  and  he  will 
remember  the  deception  practised 
on  him  till  his  "  deein'  day." ' 

'It  is  a  most  dreadful  thing,' 
said  Janey  piteously. 


'  I  see  nothing  dreadful  about 
it,'  was  the  reply.  *  Eobert  is  in 
no  worse  position  than  he  occupied 
three  days  ago ;  and  you,  as  I  re- 
marked before,  are  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  trying  to  please 
people  you  never  could  please  if 
you  laid  down  your  life  for  them.' 

Janey  sighed  a  little  piteously. 
*It  was  dreadfully  hard  work,' 
she  confessed. 

'  Hard  !  you  need  not  tell  me 
that.  I  would  rather  go  on  the 
treadmill  than  live  with  them — the 
women,  I  mean.  Give  somebody 
that  shall  be  nameless  his  due ; 
Mr.  McCullagh  is  clever,  and  he 
can  be  almost  genial,  and  there  is 
something  about  him  that  is  not 
wholly  repulsive ;  you  may  laugh, 
but  it  is  true.  I  can  see  virtue 
in  the  old  boj*,  though  I  hate  him 
cordially,  and  with  reason ;  but 
the  women  have  no  single  merit.' 

As  was  natural,  the  episode  in 
Basinghall-street  had  caused  no 
slight  amount  of  conversation 
amongst  those  desirous  that  amic- 
able relations  should,  in  parlia- 
mentary phrase,  '  continue  to 
exist'  between  Eobert  and  his 
father,  and  indeed,  to  speak  truly, 
those  also  whose  wishes  ran  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Mr.  Snow 
felt  seriously  disconcerted  to  fiQd 
this  secret  had  leaked  out;  in- 
deed, so  much  vexed  was  he  that, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  he  would  lis- 
ten to  no  words  of  reason  from . 
Mr.  Alfred  Mostin,  but  persisted 
in  accusing  him  of  having  chatter- 
ed about  matters  which  were  no 
concern  of  his,  and  went  so  far  as 
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to  say  there  were  times  and  states 
when  the  hermit  of  North-street 
did  not  know  his  right  hand  from 
his  left,  or  good  from  evil. 

Mr.  Mostin  had  striven  as  sig- 
nally, and  much  more  truly,  to 
ohtain  information  concerning  the 
real  culprit,  as  proved  the  case  in 
that  detective  business  of  his  re- 
garding the  Upperton  opposition. 
To  Robert  and  his  wife  he  con- 
fessed himself  quite  at  sea,  while 
to  Mr.  Snow  he  maintained  a 
species  of  sullen  defiance,  inex- 
pressibly aggravating  to  that  gen- 
tleman. 

As  regarded  the  Basinghall- 
street  faction,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  they  were  all,  as  Miss 
Nicol  phrased  their  state  of  mind, 
'  on  the  simmer.'  Of  late,  the 
question  of  how  'the  old  man' 
would  leave  his  money  had  be- 
come a  burning  one.  Ever  since 
Eobert's  admission  into  Mr.  Pous- 
nett's  house,  his  chances  of  a 
goodly  legacy  had  been  considered 
as  much  better  as  those  of  his 
brothers  seemed  worse  ;  and  it 
seemed  good  news  to  Kenneth 
and  Kenneth's  wife,  and  father- 
in-law  and  mother-in-law,  that 
Mr.  McCullagh  had  found  out 
the  wickedness  and  deceit  of  his 
first-bom  before  it  was  too  late. 

^  Ay,  of  late  there  had  come  a 
great  change  in  him,'  said  Ken- 
neth impressively.  '  He  was  get- 
ting too  much  "  on"  with  Robert. 
Those  Pousnetts  were  leading 
him  straight  to  destruction ;  and 
we  ought  to  feel  thankful  he  has 
got  to  know  what  he  has,  ere 
worse  came  of  it.  I  wonder  how 
Robert  could  look  him  in  the  face, 
I  really  do!' 

From  which  it  will  be  readily 

inferred    Kenneth  had    adopted 

>  the    simple    plan  of   cutting    a 

brother  who   chanced   to  be  in 

disgrace. 

•  We  never  stabled  our  horses 
together,*  he  said,  in  simple  ex- 


planation of  his  course  of  con- 
duct ;  *  and  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  able  to  bed  them  down  side 
by  side  now.' 

Not  so  David.  He  professed 
to  have  observed  to  his  father 
that  he  could  not  see  what  Robert 
had  done  so  much  amiss  ;  and  he 
went  to  Canonbury  a  gooddeal  just 
about  that  period,  complaining 
Basinghall-street  was  as  dull  as 
ditch-water,  and  Miss  Nicol  and 
his  parent  enough  to  drive  a  fellow 
to  commit  suicide. 

'  And  there's  Kenneth,'  he  add- 
ed, '  coming  up  to  find  out,  if  he 
can,  whether  the  dad  has  made  his 
will,  or  is  going  to  make  it.' 

'  Why,  what  ails  him  ?  isn't  he 
well  V  asked  Robert,  surprised. 

'  What  would  ail  him  V  retorted 
David,  in  contemptuous  scorn  of 
his  brother's  question ;  and  in- 
deed Mr.  McCullagh's  health  was, 
to  quote  his  own  opinion  on  the 
subject,  *forbye.'  *Only,'  pro- 
ceeded the  third-bom,  '  Kenneth 
thinks  some  sort  of  understanding 
should  be  come  to  now.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  sure  I  wish  he 
would  give  me  whatever  he  means 
to  give,  and  let  me  go  my  own 
way.  I'd  promise  not  to  come 
back  again  in  a  hurry  on  his  hands, 
like  that  bad  shilling,  the  prodi- 
gal son.' 

Mr.  David  McCullagh  indulged 
in  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  con- 
versation, till  Alfred  Mostin,  who 
one  day  happened  to  hear  him, 
quietly  suggested  to  Robert,  that, 
in  the  first  place,  *  David  was  a 
young  man  who  knew  his  way 
about ;  and  in  the  second,  that  he 
might  be  one  of  those  not  uncom- 
mon persons  given  to  ''running 
with  the  hare  and  hunting  with 
the  hounds ;"  in  other  words,'  ex- 
plained AJf  pleasantly,  as  if  he 
were  stating  an  agreeable  fact,  *  I 
believe  he  only  comes'  here  to 
^'  fiish  and  find  out,"  and  that  you 
would  do  wisely  to  be  on  your 
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guaid  as  to  "what  you  say  before 
Mm.' 

'  I  am  sure  Eobert  says  nothisg 
about  bis   fatber  be  need  mind 
baying  published  in  the  Times^ 
observed  Janey,  up   in  arms   in 
defence  of  ber  husband  at  once. 

'Yes,  if  it  gained  notbing  in 
tbe  telling/  answered  Mr.  Mostin. 
*  You  know  wbat  your  brothers 
were,  Bob,  and  I  don't  think  any 
of  them  have  altered  much.  Were 
I  in  your  shoes,  I'd  show  my  gen- 
tleman his  room  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  his  company.  There 
are  spies  enough  running  loose 
somewhere,  and  you'll  do  well 
not  to  encourage  one  about  your 
home.' 

"Which  advice  Robert,  much  to 
the  sorrow  of  his  wife,  who  was 
beyond  all  things  a  peacemaker, 
followed  so  literally  that  David, 
after  the  encounter,  returning 
worsted  to  Basinghall-street,  com- 
plained to  his  father  Bob  had  in- 
sulted him  most  grievously — said 
he  was  a  snea?  and  a  hypocrite, 
and  that  the  only  thing  they  all 
wanted  seemed  to  be  to  get  him 
cut  off  with  a  shilling. 

'Ay,  indeed,'  commented  Mr. 
McOullagh  ;  'I  misdoubt  he  won't 
even  have  as  much  as  that  from 
me.' 

'  Ye  show  right  good  sense 
there,'  observed  Miss  Nicol  en- 
couragingly, for  this  was  the  first 
open  statement  Mr.  McCuUagh 
had  made  of  how  he  felt  minded 
as  regarded  pecuniary  matters. 

'  Hold  ycmr  tongue,  Janet,'  was 
the  crushing  rebuke  Mr.  McOul- 
lagh administered.  'Ye've  done 
your  work,  and  ye've  done  it  weeL 
There's  no  caU  for  ye  to  drive 
the  nail  home  any  further — no 
call  at  all ;  and  as  for  the  rest  of 
ye,'  continued  the  successful  man, 
addressing  the  only  representative 
of  that  faction  present  in  the  flesh 
before  him,  '  ye  needn't  be  trou- 
bling yourself  about  my  money 


and  how  I  propose  to  bequeath  it. 
I  am  not  dead  yet,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  die  for  a  year  or  two,  may- 
be longer.  Kenneth  has  been 
up  with  me,  wanting  what  he  calls 
his  portion ;  but  as  I  told  him 
plain  as  I  could  speak,  I've  no 
notion  of  taking  off  my  clothes 
before  I  go  to  bed.  I  want  them 
all ;  and  if  I  didn't,  I  wouldn't  be 
so  ''  blate"  as  to  fling  them  to  the 
first  that  came  begging.' 

In  all  conscience  this  statement 
might  have  seemed  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
pertinacious  Kenneth,  who  felt 
that  if  any  action  of  his  could 
prevent  Robert  coming  in  with 
the  rest,  he  would  not  mind  tak- 
ing an  infinite  amount  of  trouble 
to  'accomplish  so  praiseworthy 
an  object. 

'  Now  is  the  time  to  get  him  to 
do  something,'  he  remarked  to  Da- 
vid ;  but  David  only  shook  his  head, 
and  made  emphatic  reference  to 
somebody  who  would  be  unequal 
to  driving  his  father. 

*  I  am  getting  qidte  sick  of  it 
all,'  he  said;  'I'd  no  notion  I 
was  being  brought  south  to  do  a 
clerk's  work  for  less  than  a  clerk^s 
wage.' 

'It's  hard  for  ye,'  agreed  his 
brother,  '  and  it's  hard  for  all  of 
us.  Who  would  ever  have  thought 
but  matters  could  have  been  com- 
fortably settled  the  minute  he 
found  out  Robert's  deceit  ?' 

'  Paith,  Kenneth,'  was  the  an- 
swer, '  I  don't  think  Bob  practised 
a  bit  more  deceit  than  either  of 
us  would  have  done  if  we'd  seen 
our  way,  or  thought  we'd  seen 
our  way,  to  make  any  money  out 
of  it.' 

'You  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand,' said  Kenneth  mildly ; '  this 
was  a  thing  just  beyond  the  com- 
mon. After  a  fashion  it  was  like 
stating  ye'd  been  crowned  King  of 
Enghmd  when  ye  hadn't.' 

'  I  don't  see  it,'  persisted  David, 
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who  liked  to  tonnent  hia  brother ; 
'Bob  is  partner  in  PoQBnettB'. 
He  did  not  lie  about  that' 

<  He  might  just  as  good  have 
lied  aboat  everything/  answered 
Kenneth,  meanly  refdsing  to 
accept  the  argument. 

'Well,  well,  have  yonr  own 
way  of  the  matter,'  said  David, 
who,  from  his  own  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  'plain  anld 
Bab,'  could  afford  his  brother  this 
trifling  vantage-ground.  *  I  only 
think  that  '*  Mi  and  softly"  wins 
in  the  long-run;  and  that  ye're 
no  actin'  rightly  to  be  aye  remind- 
ing my  fatiier  he's  mortal,  which 
he  does  not  think  he  is.' 

And,  indeed,  Mr.  McCuUagh, 
supposing  his  son  right,  might 
well  be  excused  forgetting  he 
was  heir  to  all  the  iUs  flesh  must 
usually  expect  to  inherit.  He 
seemed  made  of  iron  ;  indigestion 
had  no  terrors  for  him,  colds  and 
coughs  passed  him  by ;  '  once,'  he 
minded  him,  he  had  a  '  sore  head,' 
but  even  to  this  malady  he  was 
not  habituated.  The  many  ail- 
ments of  childhood  had  been  gone 
through  when  so  young,  memory 
held  no  record  of  their  troubles. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
seemed  likely  to  live  to  a  ripe 
and  hale  old  age ;  but  the  Liver- 
pool connection  decided  robust 
health  to  be  deceitful 

'It's  that  sort,'  said  Kenneth 
to  his  wife,  *  drops  off  in  a  minate. 
I  should  not  feel  surprised  any 
day  to  hear  he  was  gone.' 

'Law!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth. 

*  I  should  not,  indeed.  With 
all  life  is  uncertain,  and  every 
one  of  us  ought  to  settle  his 
worldly  affairs  while  strong  and 
in  health.' 

'Yes,  dear.' 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Mrs. 
Kenneth,  whose  worldly  affairs 
had  been  safely  settled,  for  her  to 
agree  so  charmingly  in  her  hus- 


band's opinions,  but  he  wanted 
something  very  different ;  he '  de- 
sired not  merely  the  theoretical 
but  practical  concurrence  of  the 
Basinghall-street  potentate  in  his 
views. 

As  far  as  a  man  could  go  in  the 
way  of  hints  he  had  hinted ;  fur- 
ther, he  had  laid  down  general  pro- 
positions on  the  subject  of  im- 
prudent delays  on  the  part  of  those 
'  possessed  of  something  to  leave,' 
to  which  Mr.  McCullagh  listened 
in  silence;  then,  'not  to  lose  a 
chance,'  he  'spoke  up'  plainly, 
and  said  he  'believed  his  father 
would  be  happier  and  more  con- 
tent if  he  made  up  his  mind  what 
he  meant  to  do,  and  do  it.' 

'  Because,'  went  on  Mr.  Ken- 
neth, encouraged  by  the  attentive 
expression  in  his  parent's  face,  *  a 
great  alteration  has  of  late  been 
wrought  in  many  things.' 

'Ay,  that  there  has,'  agreed 
Mr.  McCullagh. 

'And  it  may  be  other  things 
want  changing  iif  consequence.* 

'  Ye  mean,  I  suppose,  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  ye  if  I  made  a  will 
leaving  my  worldly  gear  among 
the  three  of  ye,  or  maybe  the  big- 
gest slice  to  yerself  f 

'  All  that,  of  course,  sir,  would 
have  to  be  just  as  you  pleased ; 
only  it  seems  to  me,  as  you  must 
have  put  a  good  bit  by,  it  would 
ease  your  mind  if  ye  knew  ye'd 
made  sure  none  of  it  had  been 
left  in  the  way  of  being  wasted.' 

'  There's  something  in  what  ye 
say,'  conceded  Mr.  McCullagh. 

'  I  think  there's  a  good  deal  in 
it,'  said  Kenneth,  misled  by  his 
father's  manner.  'Such  matters 
should  never  be  left  at  the  mercjr 
of  a  mere  chance.' 

'  That's  true  enough ;  and  as  ye 
feel  so  strongly  the  truth  that 
man's  breath  goes  out  of  him  like 
the  puff  of  a  candle,  I'd  advise 
ye  to  make  your  own  will  with- 
out delay.' 
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*  I  have,  sir.' 

*Haye  ye,  nowl'  The  'pawky' 
tone  in  which  Mr.  McGullagh  ut- 
tered these  three  words  is  unim- 
aginahle. 

Kenneth's  strong  point  was  not 
a  sense  of  hamour,  and  so  he  took 
his  father's  exclamation  as  a  ques- 
tion, and  answered  simply, 

'  I  executed  it  on  my  wedding- 
day.' 

*  Save  and  bless  us !'  ejaculated 
Mr.  McCullagh.  *  It's  no  every 
man  has  such  a  genius  for  com- 
bining business  and  pleasure.' 

*  If  you  choose  to  make  a  jest, 
sir,  of  what  I  considered  to  be  my 
duty — '  said  Kenneth,  colouring 
and  biting  his  lips. 

'  Jest,  man !  not  a  bit  of  it.  A 
gruesome  sort  o'  jest  that  would 
be ;  but  maybe  not  a  hair  worse 
nor  lookmg  forward  to  being 
"streakit"  when  ye'd  just  taken 
a  wife.  However,  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  What's  more  to 
the  purpose  is  a  piece  of  advice 
Pm  going  to  give  ye  :  attend  to 
your  own  affairs — there's  plenty  of 
them  needing  your  thought,  I'm 
sure — and  leave  me  to  attend  to 
mine.  Tve  minded  them  for  near  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  ye  were 
thought  of,  and  it's  like,  if  the 
Lord  spares  me,  I'll  be  able  to 
mind  them  for  quarter  of  a  century 
more.' 

'  He  does  think  he's  immortal,' 
groaned  Kenneth,  when  talking 
over  the  interview  subsequently 
with  his  brother  David. 

'After  he  has  lived  five-and- 
twenty  years  longer  hell  stilh  be 
no  so  old,'  observed  David  dryly. 
'  What  would  hinder  him  lasting 
out  to  ninety  or  a  hundred  even) 
Ye're  wrong  to  bother  him  about 
what'll  happen  after  he's  dead ; 
ye'd  do  better  to  try  and  get  some- 
thing out  of  him  while  he's  still 
going  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  City.' 

Greatly  discomfited,  Kenneth 


returned  to  Liverpool  none  the 
better  for  his  journey  to  London — 
indeed,  the  worse,  so  far  as  that 
he  was  minus  the  expenses  it  in- 
volved. 

*  Never  mind,  my  lad,*  observed 
old  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  chanced 
to  be  in  Liverpool  at  the  time ; 
'if  your  father  says  little  now 
he'll  think  the  more  hereafter. 
He's  a  just  man ;  and  you  may 
feel  sure  he'll  not  foiget  you  for 
the  sake  of  a  son  that  has  deceiv- 
ed him,  and  that  he  never  much 
Hked  into  the  bargain.  Besides, 
when  a  certain  event  comes  off 
he'll  be  bound  to  consider  the 
future  a  little.  G^t  him  down 
for  the  christening,  and  don't  say 
a  word  more  yourself,  but  leave  all 
to  me.  I  know  how  to  take  him, 
and  as  a  man  well  set  up  with  the 
world's  gear  my  judgment  ought 
to  go  far  in  influencing  another 
placed  in  a  similar  position.' 

It  all  sounded  remarkably  well ; 
and  Mr.  Johnstone  might  really 
have  wrung  some  promise  out  of 
plain  auld  Kab— over  those  tum- 
blers of  toddy,  of  which  both  par- 
took duly  and  truly,  measuring 
carefully,  sugaring  scientifically^ 
watering  sufficiently  yet  not  ex- 
travagantly, drinking  slowly  and 
with  somewhat  of  religious  so- 
lemnity— could  Kenneth  have 
refrained  from  confiding  in  his 
wife,  and  that  lady  been  wise 
enough  to  keep  her  thoughts  and 
wishes  to  herself. 

But  as  it  chanced  she  drove  Mr. 
McCullagh '  clean  out  of  his  mind.' 
As  a  bride  she  had  seemed  to  him 
silly  enough,  but  in  that  capacity 
she  was  *a  paragon  of  sense'  in 
comparison  to  the  way  she  '  car- 
ried on'  as  a  mother. 

*  0'  a'  the  fules,'  thought  her 
father-in-law,  watching  her  'an- 
tics* in  silent  wonder — '  o'  a'  the 
fules  I  ever  did  see  in  all  my  born 
days  she's  the  biggest,  and  over 
such  a   bit   wizened   thing  too, 
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that  I  could  put  in  my  coat-poclret 
and  never  feel  the  weight.  And 
to  look  at  the  old  secondhand 
face  of  the  cieature,  and  the  eyes 
of  it !  faith,  it's  more  like  a  war- 
lock nor  a  Christian  bahy ;  there's 
times  when  I'm  a'most  feared  of 
it' 

In  bliBsful  ignorance  of  the 
feelings  excited  by  her  offspring's 
'uncanny'  appearance  in  Mr. 
McCullagh's  breast,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
pressed  the  child  upon  his  notice 
as  though  it  were  some  rare  and 
beautiful  production.  The  nn> 
fortunate  man  had  to  hold  the 
baby  and  listen  to  tirades  about 
its  perfections. 

*  I  know  that  infant  "  off  by 
heart," '  he  said  afterwards  weari- 
ly ;  '  there  wasn't  a  crease  in  its 
skin  she  didn't  show  me.' 

If  Mrs.  Kenneth  had  stopped 
even  at  this  point  there  might  not 
have  been  much  harm  done ;  but, 
in  her  zeal  to  help  forward  the 
good  work  Kenneth  had  at 
heart,  she  could  not  refrain  her 
tongue  from  touching  on  Eobert's 
shortcomings. 

.  '  And  now  that  my  precious  has 
come/  she  broke  out,  covering  the 
'  wizened'  face  of  the  baby  with 
kisses,  'its  grandpapa  will  make 
an  eldest  son  of  its  papa,  won't  hel' 
and  in  the  playful  exuberance  of 
her  spirits  she  *  dandled'  the  pre- 
cious 80  near  its  grandpapa's  nose 
that  Mr.  McGullagh  recoiled  in- 
voluntarily. 

As  it  clearly  could  not  be  from 
a  child  in  arms,  not  long  a  de> 
nizen  of  this  wicked  world,  Mrs. 
Kenneth  expected  a  reply  to  this 
inquiry,  her  father-in-law,  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  necessity,  answered 
it  himself. 

*  I  don't  know  rightly  what  you 
mean,'  he  remarked.  *  It's  no  in 
my  power  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ments of  Nature,  and,  as  ye're 
aware,  Robert  came  into  the  world 
before  your  husband.' 


'Ah,  but  Eobert  has  been 
naughty  naughty,  hasn't  he,  petl 
told  his  poor  good  papa  stories, 
and  nearly  broken  his  heart.  My 
darling  will  never  deceive  his  dear 
grandpapa,  will  he?' 

'  O,  he'U  no  deceive  me,'  agreed 
Mr.  McCullagh,  looking  with  a 
feeling  of  disfavour  both  on  mother 
and  child. 

*  No,  that  he  wouldn't !'  cried 
Mrs.  Kenneth  once  again,  raptur- 
ously caressing  her  offspring,  and 
perfectly  unconscious  how  com- 
pletely she  was  *  putting  her  foot' 
in  the  affair. 

After  a  series  of  such  conver- 
sations and  such '  masked  attacks,' 
as  Mrs.  Kenneth  considered  them, 
Mr.  McGullagh  returned  to  the 
pleasant  seclusion  of  Basinghall- 
street,  much  troubled  and  per- 
plexed in  his  mind. 

He  had  never  enjoyed  an  outing 
less,  but  he  did  not  say  so  to  Miss 
Nicol.  Since  the  revelation  of 
Robert's  misdeeds  a  sort  of  armed 
neutrality  had  existed  between 
that  lady  and  himself.  In  his 
own  terse  language  they  were 
*  two,'  for  which  reason  conversa- 
tion between  them  was  confined 
to  such  generalities  as,  if  they 
talked  together  at  all,  could  not 
well  be  avoided. 

*The  baby  was  well  enough,' 
he  told  her ;  *  no  big,  but  seemed 
strong  and  like  to  live.  Ou  ay, 
the  mother  was  taken  up  with  it, 
and  for  that  matter  the  fieither 
too ;  upon  the  whole  he  thought 
Kenneth  was  the  proudest.  By 
the  time  he  has  to  find  shoes  for 
a  dozen  he'll  mend  of  that,'  added 
Mr.  McCullagh,  with  dry  realism. 

'  It  was  a  grand  christening ;  all 
the  Liverpool  friends  and  many 
of  the  Scotch  relations — a  gather- 
ing indeed  with  which  not  a  fault 
could  be  found — people  well  be- 
fore the  world,  and  "  considered." 
There  were  a  heap  of  presents. 
Old  Johnstone  gave  the  nurse  five 
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guineas,  wbiclihe,  Mr.  McCuUagb, 
looked  npon  as  a  waste  of  money 
on  the  part  of  a  man  from  whom 
better  sense  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Kenneth  had  a  good 
house  with  plenty  in  it,  and  the 
eating  was  of  the  best,  and  they 
had  everything  needful;  but  on 
the  whole  he  himself  wasn't  sorry 
to  get  home  and  be  quiet  again. 
He  hadn't  been  in  such  a  stir  be- 
fore since  he  was  a  bit  of  a  callant 
and  went  to  Sandy  Jarvis's  fune- 
ral' 

'Surely  ye've  forgotten  the 
grand  doings  at  Mr.  Pousnett's/ 
suggested  Miss  Nicol. 

*  No,  I  haven't ;  there  was  more 
noise  in  an  hour  down  at  Kenneth's 
than  ye'd  hear  in  a  week  at  Pous- 
nett's.'  Having  delivered  himself 
of  which  dubious  complaint  Mr. 
McCullagh  took  up  the  newspaper, 
a  sign  in  that  house  the  conversa- 
tion might  be  considered  at  an 
end. 

Truth  was  Mr.  McCullagh  did 
not  feel  quite  satisfied  as  to  the 
way  he  had  acted  with  regard  to 
Eobert.  As  has  been  seen,  he 
never  loved  his  first-bom,  and 
never  probably  would  do  so ; 
but  of  late  he  had  grown  to  like 
him.  He  knew  he  was  not 'greedy,' 
many  little  courtesies  and  kind- 
nesses shown  by  his  son  had 
touched  the  lonely  man  sensibly ; 
he  felt  at  home  in  the  new  house ; 
it  had  seemed  a  great  thing  to 
have  one  of  his  flesh  and  blood 
partner  in  a  big  firm,  and  to  be 
<  hand  and  glove'  with  Pousnett, 
so  good,  so  rich,  so  powerful  If 
only  he  had  never  boasted  about 
Bobert  being  taken  in  without  a 
halfpenny  he  could  have  condoned 
his  son's  silence  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  he  entered  the  house ;  but 
if  the  fact  was  generally  known, 
or  known  even  to  a  few,  Mr. 
McCullagh  could  not  but  feel  he 
had  made  himself  ridiculous.  In 
all  his  worst  qualities  Alf  Mostin 


undVestood  his  relative  to  a 
nicety;  even  the  suspicion  of 
being  laughed  at  drove  plain  auld 
Eab  to  frenzy,  and  the  secret 
knowledge  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  had  '  maybe  bounced 
a  wee'  filled  him,  now  that  he 
knew  how  matters  stood,  with 
agonies  of  shame  and  vexation. 

No,  he  felt  he  could  not  get  over 
the  Hrick'  he  had  been  served. 
He  had  said  so  much,  and  said  it 
60  often,  to  Robert  about  his  good 
fortune  in  being  taken  in  without 
a  '  plack,'  he  had  praised  his  own 
powers  of  discrimination  so  heart- 
ily,  he  had  lauded  his  '  foreknow- 
ledge' in  such  perfect  good  faith, 
that  now,  when  he  came  to  think 
over  his  utterances  in  the  cold  at- 
mosphere of  Miss  Nicol's  inform- 
ation, he  felt  'just  like  ane  be- 
side himself.'  And  that  such 
knowledge  should  have  come  to 
him  through  Janet,  through  her  of 
all  created  beings,  who  had  '  aye' 
hated  Robert  and  grudged  him  the 
way  he  got  on  in  the  world,  and 
sneered  at  his  fine-gentleman 
ways,  and  never  lost  a  chance  of 
saying  something  to  his  dispraise ! 
It  was  very  bitter,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh felt  it  to  be  so  to  the  very 
core  of  his  nature.  Als  a  matter 
of  course,  he  laid  all  the  blame  on 
Robert's  wife.  *  If  he  had  never 
met  her,'  thought  Mr.  McCullagh, 
'  this  would  not  have  happened. 
She  and  that  false  treacherous 
loon,  Ailfred  Mostin,  were  in  the 
swim,  ril  be  bound,  before  Robert 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  Ay, 
it's  all  plain  enough  :  a  girl  wants 
a  husband,  a  mother  wants  brains ; 
my  son  caught  with  a  face  he 
thought  beyond  the  common,  and 
all  a-gleg  to  secure  a  seat  in  Pous- 
netts';  a  common  money-lender 
willin'  to  accommodate,  knowing 
I  was  the  poor  simpleton's  father ; 
that's  clear  as  clear  can  be.  But 
how  did  Janet  come  at  it  1  how, 
in  the  name  of  everything  that's 
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wonderfal,  could  she  have  got  to 
know  what  had  been  going  on  V 

On  this  point  Miss  Nicol  was 
far  too  able  a  diplomatist  to  vouch- 
safe the  slightest  infonnation. 

Mr.  McGullagh  pressed  her 
close  for  information;  but  she 
utterly  declined  to  tell  more  than 
she  had  told. 

'  I  heard  it/  was  the  only  an- 
swer she  vouchsafed  to  his  eager 
questions. 

*  But  how  did  ye  hear  it  T  he 
inquired. 

*  One  told  me,'  she  replied. 

'  And  who  might  that  one  be  V 
'  I  am  thinking  ye'U  have  to 
find  out  for  yourself.     I  have  said 
all  I  am  going  to  say/ 

Now  this  was  very  hard  on  Mr. 
McCullagh.  There  were  at  least 
fifty  possible  people  from  whom 
the  information  might  have  come, 
and  he  puzzled  and  racked  his 
brain  to  think  of  the  name  of  the 
busybody  amongst  that  number 
most  likely  to  have  given  it  to 
her,  with  the  result  that  at  last 
he  believed  every  friend  and  ac- 
quaintance they  possessed  to  have 
imparted  the  secret.  He  felt  sure 
of  it,  from  the  '  look'  of  that  man 
and '  glance'  of  another.  He  could 
not  mistake  from  the  'tone*  in 
which  some  quite  indifferent  re- 
mark was  made;  or  a  question 
*  would  never  have  been  put,'  but 
for  the  knowledge  that  Eobert 
had  paid  dear  for  the  honour  and 
privilege  of  signing  '  Pousnett  & 
Co.' 

*  I'd  give  twenty  pounds  good 
money  to  know  who  she  had  it 
off,'  he  decided,  after  he  had 
thought  it  over  till  he  felt '  fit  to 
think  no  more ;'  but  in  this  liberal 
offer  he  was  behindhand  with  Mr. 
Snow,  who,  coming  to  Basinghall- 
street  for  information,  said  he 
would  gladly  write  out  a  cheque 
for  fifty  if  he  could  only  discover 
who  was  making  himself  busy  with 
matters  in  Bush-lane. 


Mr.  Snow  was  so  genuinely 
angry  that  he  almost  carried  Mr. 
McCullagh  away  with  him. 

'  There  is  some  spy  at  work/  he 
said,  '  and  I'd  be  grateful  if  you 
could  help  me  to  unearth  him. 
Put  it  to  yourself,  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, how  should  you  like  your 
most  private  concerns  published 
in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchanged 

'  That  would  depend,'  answered 
Mr.  McCullagh  virtuously.  'If 
there  was  no  harm  in  anybody 
knowing  it  wouldn't  signify  so 
much ;  and  there's  but  little  here 
I'd  care  was  proclaimed  by  a  town 
crier.' 

'  Supposing  now,  for  instance, 
your  cousins  got  a  list  of  your 
customers,  you'd  like  to  know,  I 
imagine,  how  they  had  come  by  it.' 

'  Has  any  velain,  then — *  began 
Mr.  McCullagh  impetuously ;  but 
Mr.  Snow  stopped  him  with  a 
short  laugh. 

'  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,'  he 
said.  'It  was  entirely  a  suppo- 
sititious case ;  but  mine  is  even 
worse  than  that.  Many  of  your 
people  must  of  necessity  know 
your  business.  It  has  been  my 
idm  to  confine  mine  within  my 
own  breast.  Can  you  give  me  no 
clue  at  all )  I  do  not  like  to  sus- 
pect him,  but  yet  I  cannot  help 
fixing  on  Mr.  Alfred  Mostin  as 
the  culprit.' 

'  Alfred  Mostin !'  repeated  Mr. 
McCullagh,  as  genuinely  surprised 
as  he  had  ever  been. 

'  None  other,'  replied  Mr.  Snow, 
watching  the  impression  produced. 
*  You  know  him,  I  think  V 

'Weel/  said  Mr.  McCullagh, 
after  uttering  which  monosyllable 
he  retired  within  himself  to  con- 
sider the  idea  presented.  Mr. 
Snow  did  not  interrupt  this  re- 
verie. He  hoped  something  would 
come  of  it. 

*  Ye'rfe  wrang'  —  thus  the 
Scotchman  at  last  delivered  bis 
verdict — '  altogether  wrang.' 
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^Am  II'  asked  Mr.  Snow,  in 
the  tone  of  one  who  felt  satisfied 
he  was  altogether  right. 

'  Ye're  out  in  that  guess/  per- 
sisted Mr.  McCullagh.  'There's 
not  much,  unless  it  might  be 
common  stealing,  pilfering,  shop- 
lifting, or  the  like,  Td  put  past 
Ailfred ;  but  he  has  not  done 
this.  He'd  take  his  own  father 
— if  he  had  a  father  living — by 
the  hand  and  lead  him  to  ruin, 
not  standing  nice  about  whether 
he  travelled  the  road  with  him  or 
not,  and  think  no  more  of  what 
he'd  done  than  of  saying  •*  good- 
night;" he'd  lie  through  a  stone 
wall;  he  thinks  less  of  going 
through  the  Insolvent  Court 
than  you  of  crossing  Gheapside; 
he'd  drink  the  Thames  dry  if  it 
was  any  sott  of  spirit ;  and  he'd 
make  a  jeer  and  a  scoff  of  the 
best  word  of  advice  that  could  be 
offered  him ;  but  he  hasn't  had  a 
finger  in  this  pie.' 

*  After  the  remarkably  good 
character  you  have  given  him  it 
would  be  hard  to  name  the  pie 
in  which  he  might  not  have  had 
a  finjjer,'  observed  Mr.  Snow. 

*  Well,  ye  may  content  your- 
self about  him  so  far  as  Robert's 
matter  goes.  He's  far  too  fond  of 
Eobert  and  the  wife,  and  he's  no 
too  fond  of  me — ay,  I  perceive  ye 
are  acquaint  with  that  fact,'  Mr. 
McCuUagh  broke  off  in  the  middle 
of  his  sentence  to  remark,  seeing 
an  irrepressible  smile  wandering 
over  his  visitor's  fwe.  *  Now  I'll 
warrant  me  he  has  been  saying 
things  no  just  complimentary 
behind  my  back.' 

'  He  did  not  say  any  harm  of 
you,  Mr.  McCuUagh,'  Mr.  Snow 
hastened  to  explain. 

'  Ou  ay ;  it's  no  so  hard  to  guess 
the  sort  of  conversation  he  has 
been  treating  ye  to  about  me,  I 
can  weel  understand.  I  know  he 
thinks  me  stingy  and  close-fisted; 
maybe  even  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
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liken  me  to  some  miserly  old  cur- 
mudgeon,— and  all  for  why,  Mr. 
Snow  ?  On  my  faith  only  because 
I  wouldn't  bestow  my  honestly 
bought  and  paid  for  goods  on  him, 
to  be  played  at  ducks  and  drakes 


wi'.' 


*  You  see  he  has  such  a  fancy 
for  that  game,'  said  Mr.  Snow. 

*  Conscience!  I  believe  ye;  but 
as  I  was  remarking,  he  was  never 
to  my  knowledge  a  mischief^naker 
nor  a  tale-bearer ;  and  besides,  he 
hates  Janet — that*s  my  relative, 
Miss  Nicol,  ye  understand — worse 
nor  poison,  and  he*d  keep  a  thing 
hidden  for  a  lifetime  rather  than 
pleasure  her  by  letting  her  know 
it.  No,  ye  must  search  nearer 
home  or  go  farther  afield.  I'd 
take  my  Bible  oath  the  knowledge 
of  my  son  Eobert's  folly  hasn't 
been  spread  abroad  by  his  cousin.' 

'  Of  course  I  must  attach  con- 
siderable weight  to  any  opinion 
you  express/  said  Mr.  Snow,  with 
that  suave  courtesy  which  had 
made  Mr.  McCullagh  doubt  he 
was  a  *  bit  too  civil.'  *  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  not  qidte  convinced. 
And  I  will  tell  you  what  deepens 
my  doubt  of  Mr.  Mostin.  So  long 
back  as  Christmas  last  a  word  was 
hinted  which  induced  me  to  tax 
him  with  talking  about  affairs 
that  were  no  concern  of  his.  He 
indignantly  denied  the  imputation, 
and  spoke  with  so  much  apparent 
honesty  I  not  merely  felt  ashamed 
of  my  Buspicion,  but  asked  Mm 
to  find  out  if  possible  the  source 
through  which  my  private  con- 
cerns were  made  public.  You 
know,  I  daresay,  he  is  remarkably 
clever  in  unravelling  mysteries 
and  getting  information.' 

*  He  could  not  well  be  off  get- 
ting to  know  a  heap,'  observed 
Mr.  McCullagh,  in  explanation  of 
one  of  Alf 's  numerous  and  useless 
gifts.  *  He's  aye  on  the  go ;  and 
a  man  can't  be  in  and  out  of  fifty 
offices  in  the  course  of  a  forenoon 
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without  hearing  something.  Be- 
sides, he  stands  at  hars  and  the 
like,  and  all  the  time  he  doesn't 
look  like  one  hungering  for  know- 
ledge, hnt  jast  weaiying  for  a 
drop  of  drink.' 

'  I  see  you  understand  our  man 
as  well  as  I  do/  said  Mr.  Snow, 
who  listened  with  remarkahle 
patience  to  all  Mr.  McCullagh's 
utterances.  'Now  I  put  it  to 
you :  do  you  helieve  he  could 
have  heen  all  these  months  knock- 
ing about  the  City  here  and  there 
and  everywhere,  amongst  likely 
and  unlikely  people,  and  yet  fieiil 
to  obtain  the  smallest  clue  f 

'It  does  not  sound  very  feasible, 
certainly,'  agreed  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh,  mindful  of  his  own  doubts 
with  regard  to  the  Upperton  busi- 
ness ;  '  but  I  tell  ye  what  most 
like  is  the  case,'  he  added  briskly  ; 
*  he  has  found  out,  and  he  does 
not  want  to  let  you  into  the 
secret.  What  his  reasons  may  be 
of  course  I  can't  profess  to  guess ; 
but  ye  may  depend  that's  the  way 
of  it.' 

It  was  in  the  very  early  days 
of  the  coolness  between  father  and 
son  that  this  conversation  took 
place ;  and  months  had  passed  by 
when  Mr.  McCullagh  returned  to 
Basinghall-street  from  the  delights 
of  contemplating  his  first  grand- 
child, and  listening  to  the  'fool 
talk*  of  that  *  simple  silly  body,' 
Kenneth's  wife. 

The  'fjBunily,'  as  now  repre- 
sented by  Kenneth,  David,  and 
Archie,  aided  and  abetted  by 
their  respective  clans,  was  no 
nearer  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents of  'auld  Eab's  will'  than 
ever;  or  even,  indeed,  whether 
he  had  made  a  will  at  alL  David 
was  moving  all  the  machinery  he 
could  set  in  motion  to  obtain  even 
a  mess  of  pottage  at  once  out  of 
the  McCullagh  resources.  Archie 
was  apparently  '  lying  on  his 
oars  j'  Kenneth  was  writing  letters, 


set  to  the  same  tune  of  how  much 
he  could  do,  aided  by  additional 
capital,  with  the  r^ularity  of  a 
manifold  copying  machine;  and 
Mr.  McCullagh  felt  he  was  getting 
very  tired  of  it  all,  when  one 
morning,  about  a  month  after  he 
had  been  asked  to  make  an  '  elder 
son'  of  Kenneth  ('  an  elder  deil,' 
the  Scotch  Croesus  impatiently 
remarked  when  thinking  over 
the  suggestion),  there  walked  into 
his  office  no  other  than  Alfred 
Mostin. 

The  *  ne'er  -  do  -  weel'  looked 
heated,  excited,  and  triumphant. 

*  Can  I  have  a  word  with  you 
in  private,  Mr.  McCuUaghf  he 
asked,  with  a  'laugh  on  his  visage' 
which  puzzled  Mr.  McCullagh 
'sore.' 

'  Ye  can ;  but  I  am  sure  ye 
have  no  word  to  say  to  me  couldn't 
jest  as  well  be  spoken  here,'  an- 
swered Mr.  McCullagh,  without 
stirring  from  his  desk. 

'  I  don't  mean  to  speak  it  here, 
at  any  rate,'  returned  Mr.  Mostin 
shortly. 

'  Have  your  way,  then,  if  it'll 
pleasure  ye,'  said  Mr.  McCullagh 
ungraciously ;  '  though  I  must  re- 
mark I  am  astonished  to  see  ye 
in  any  office  o'  mine  after  the  way 
in  which  ye  have  been  trying  to 
injure  my  trade.' 

'  Bless  my  soul,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Mostin,  as  they  walked  side  by 
side  down  the  warehouse,  'did 
you  ever  imagine  I  should  con- 
sider your  trade  or  you  either 
when  my  living  was  in  ques- 
tion? No,  no;  you  showed  me 
the  example  of  "  Every  man  for 
himself  long  ago;  and  I  don't 
forget,  Mr.  McCullagh,  whatever 
you  may  do.' 

'We  can  let  the  past  bide,' 
suggested  the  Scotchman,  who, 
though  he  usually  had  right  on 
his  side,  never  could  get  the  best 
of  an  argument  with  Alfred  Mos- 
tin. 
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*  And  the  present  too,  if  you 
like/  was  the  answer.  '  I  can  go 
away  without  speaking  ;  though  I 
am  sure  you  want  to  know  what 
I  came  to  telL' 

'  It's  scarce  worth  your  while  to 
go  away,'  replied  Mr.  McCullagh, 
unlocking  the  door  of  his  private 
room,  and  motioning  his  visitor 
to  enter.  '  The  sight  of  ye  took 
me  by  surprise,  or  it's  like  I 
wouldn't  have  said  what  I  did.' 

Alf  Mostin  smiled  ironically; 
but  making  no  direct  comment, 
he  observed, 

'  It's  a  good  rule  and  a  safe  to 
lay  down  that  there  should  be 
no  friendship  in  business ;  but  in 
private  life  it  is  hurtful  for  a  man 
to  feel  those  of  his  own  blood  are 
tiying  to  ruin  him.' 

'  In  business  or  out  of  it  a 
man's  kinsfolk  might  be  better 
employed,'  assented  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh,  to  whom  Mr.  Mostin's  gene- 
ral assertion  appealed  with  the 
force  of  experience.  'Who  has 
been  trying  to  ruin  you,  Ail- 
fredr 

'  Me  I  0, 1  don't  know  or  care. 
I  was  not  thinking  about  myself. 
My  remark  referred  to  Bobert.  I 
now  know  the  person  who  told 
Miss  Nicol  about  how  he  got  into 
Pousnette'.' 

'•Never  I'  ejaculated  Bobert's 
fiftther. 

*  I  have,  though.  Who  do  you 
suppose  it  was  )' 

<  How  should  I  tell )  Haven't 
I  been  concedering  the  matter  for 
months,  without  being  able  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  V 

'  You  will  be  surprised.' 
'  I  daresay ;  maybe  more  sur- 
prised nor  pleased.  Come,  Ail- 
fred,  leave  off  beatin'  about  the 
bush,  and  out  wi't  What's  his 
namel' 

*Effie  Nicol,'  answered  Mr. 
Mostin,  with  a  jubilant  exultation 
he  was  unable  to  conceal 

<  Effie  r  repeated  Mr.  McCul- 


lagh.     '  Ye're  jokin' ;  it's  no  pos- 
sible.' 

« I  am  not  joking,  and  it  is  the 
fact' 

'  But  how  in  the  name  of  won- 
der could  Effie  know  anything 
about  the  matter  V 

'  111  leave  that  for  Mr.  Snow  to 
tell  yon,'  answered  Alf  Mostin, 
too  truly  enchanted  with  the  im- 
pression already  produced  to  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  trying  to  en- 
hance its  effect.  *  He  bid  me  say, 
if  you  were  in  his  neighbourhood 
any  time  before  five,  he'd  be  glad 
to  see  you.' 

There  had  been  a  period  when, 
had  any  one  delivered  such  a 
message  to  him,  Mr.  McCullagh 
would  have  answered,  ^  If  Mister 
6now  wants  to  see  me,  he  knows 
the  way  to  Basinghall-street ;'  but 
now  things  were  different — Mr. 
Snow  was  master  of  the  situation. 
With  the  slightest  regard  to  truth 
Mr.  McCullagh  could  not  say  he 
was  'no  that  anxious'  to  hear 
with  whom  Effie  had  'foregathered,' 
able  to  give  her  news  of  his  son's 
most  secret  doings. 

He  felt  that  till  he  learnt  every- 
thing which  could  be  told  he 
shoiUd  be  a  miserable  and  dis- 
satisfied man ;  so  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage back  to  Mr.  Snow  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  business '  would  take 
him  into  Oxford-court  about  two, 
and  he'd  look  round  in  Bush-lane 
as  soon  after  that  hour  as  circum> 
stances  would  pairmeet.' 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

MB.  H'CULLAOH  is  AMAZED. 

When  Mr.  McCullagh  returned 
from  that  little  pilgrimage  round 
about  London  Stone,  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  own  room  to  digest 
the  intelligence  he  had  received, 
and  to  decide  upon  the  course  he 
meant  to  take. 
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Mr.  Snow's  news  affected  him 
more  than  at  the  time  he  perhaps 
knew  himself.  It  is  one  thing  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  a  '  rantin' 
harom-scamm  deevil,'  which  ^go 
in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other;' 
and  quite  another  to  grasp  facts 
communicated  in  a  grave  and  be- 
coming sort  of  manner  by  a  gen- 
tleman^ whoy  whatever  his  trade, 
had  '  respectable  ways  with  him,' 
and  spoke  very  Mrly  and  seriously 
indeed  about  what  had  occurred. 

After  all  it  was  through  Alfred 
Mostin  light  eventually  came  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject. 
Thrown  off  the  scent  by  Mr. 
Snow's  reticence  concerning  the 
manner  of  device  he  employed  to 
keep  all  entries  in  his  books  secret^ 
and  foiled  by  finding  it  was 
through  no  tampering  with  the 
letters  that  affairs  in  Bush-lane 
became  eventually  public  proper- 
ty, he  did  not  set  himself  to  watch 
the  silent  clerk,  till  an  unguarded 
look  in  that  young  gentleman's 
eyes  aroused  his  suspicions. 

Then  he  began  to  dog  him  like 
a  sleuthhound,  followed  his  steps 
from  office  to  office,  tracked  hun 
to  his  home,  found  out  many  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  associ- 
ated. Yet  still,  though  running 
close  beside  the  track,  he  never  got 
on  it ;  and  might  eventually  have 
missed  his  quarry  altogether,  had 
it  not  chanced  almost  by  the 
merest  accident  that  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  call  upon  an  acquaintance 
resident  in  Millbank-street,  he  saw 
walking  some  distance  in  front 
two  figures  he  thought  he  recog- 
nised. 

'  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,' 
he  explained  to  Mr.  Snow  after- 
wards ;  'and  at  first  I  could  scarce- 
ly credit  the  evidence  of  my  senses. 
They  were  "  daundering,"  as  Mr. 
McCiillagh  would  say,  and  I  did 
not  dare  to  lessen  the  distance 
between,  for  fear  of  recognition. 


Happily  they  never  looked  back, 
and  I  followed  them  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance into  the  Abbey ;  and  there 
I  soon  saw  that  l^ey  were — I 
can't  use  so  strong  an  expression 
as  **  lovers,"  but  engaged.  They 
had  come,  in  fact,  to  an  ''  under- 
standing," though  how  such  dum- 
mies ever  managed  to  do  so  I 
confess  I  cannot  imagine.  After 
service,  still  keeping  modestly  in 
the  background,  I  sauntered  after 
them,  and  found  they  returned  to 
the  house  of  a  Mn.  Olficadine, 
from  whom  the  festive  Effie 
learned  how  to  extract  some  awful 
sounds  from  the  old  piano  in. 
Basinghall-street.  To  cut  a  long 
story  short,  in  fact,  your  man  in 
black  is  Mrs.  01fradine*s  nephew ; 
and  he  and  Effie  walk  out  to- 
gether.' 

'There  remains  little  doubt,' 
said  Mr.  Snow, '  you  have  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head  at  last ;  but 
still  I  am  unable  to  imagine  how 
he  obtained  his  information.' 

'Yes,  and  that  I  cannot  find 
out  for  you  till  I  have  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  cipher  in 
which  you  keep  your  books.' 

'  And  that  is  precisely  what  I 
do  not  want  to  tell  you,'  answered 
Mr.  Snow  frankly. 

'Just  as  you  like,  of  course; 
but  it  is  evident  Hunt  has  the  key 
to  the  puzzle.' 

Mr.  Snow  remained  silent  for 
a  moment ;  then  he  said, 

'  After  idl,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  matters  much.  I  mean  to  give 
up  the  Bush-lane  business  shortly, 
and  then  the  books  must  be  kept 
in  plain  English,  instead  of  in 
German.' 

'  That's  the  mystery,  is  it )  And 
what  makes  you  beUeve  this  beg- 
gar does  not  understand  German  f 

'I  asked  him  when  he  first 
eame  if  he  were  conversant  with 
any  foreign  lauguage ;  and  he  said, 
"  No,  unfortunately  not." ' 

'  O  I'  and  Mr.  Mostin's  excla- 
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mation  eeemed  to  contain  in  itself 
a  whole  commentary ;  *  we  will 
soon  find  out  how  much  truth 
there  was  in  that  statement.  You 
never  have,  1  suppose,  employed 
polyglot  clerks  V 
'Certainly  not.' 

*  Then  depend  upon  it  our  friend 
had  been  informed  of  your  pecu- 
liarity, and  very  likely  came  in  as 
a  spy.  There  is  more  of  that  sort 
of  thing  being  done  in  London 
than  you  can  imagine ;  the  trade- 
lists  and  inquiry  offices  are  mainly 
responsible  for  converting  inno- 
cent young  men  into  troublesome 
detectives.  I  hope  you  will  not 
take  any  action  in  this  matter  till 
every  link  in  the  chain  is  com- 
plete.' 

*  Eely  upon  my  discretion/  said 
Mr.  Snow,  handing  Mr.  Mostin  a 
cheque,  which  caused  the  heart  of 
that  vagabond  individual  to  leap 
for  joy. 

And  now  every  link  in  the 
chain  being  indeed  complete,  Mr. 
Snow,  clerkless,  yet  happy,  slowly 
unwound  the  whole  affair  for  Mr. 
McCullagh's  information.  How 
Mrs.  Olfradine's  nephew — the 
affianced  of  that  silent  and  dis- 
creet young  woman  Effie — who 
understood  German  as  well  as  he 
did  English,  had  been  selling  in- 
formation to  all  who,  in  a  quiet 
and  safe  way,  wanted  to  obtain 
and  were  willing  to  pay  for  it; 
how  he,  Mr.  Snow,  had  thrust 
him  without  ceremony  out  of  the 
paradise  of  Bush -lane;  how  he 
had  advised  him  not  to  refer  there 
for  a  character;  and  how  Mr. 
Snow  felt  confident  he  would, 
sooner  or  later — later,  perhaps — 
turn  up  in  Basinghall  -  street, 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Olfradine, 
in  order  to  ask  for  employ- 
ment 

To  Mr.  McCullagh  it  all  seemed 
very  dreadful.  His  lines  had  not 
lain  amongst  dishonest  people, 
and  the  disclosures  made  directly 


and   incidentally  by  Mr.   Snow 
shocked  him  beyond  measure. 

*  Why,  I'll  be  lookin'  next  with 
a  dubious  eye  on  Alick,  our  bit 
errand-boy,'  he  considered,  as  he 
moved  homeward.  'And  how  am  I 
to  meet  and  greet  that  fause  hussy 
I  deemed  too  fond  of  Bobert  even 
to  try  and  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head) 
Waes  me,  it's  just  awfu' ;'  and,  as 
has  been  stated,  he  locked  him- 
self into  his  own  room  to  digest 
the  mass  of  information  thrust 
down  his  throat. 

No  man  would  have  liked  less 
to  own  his  ultimate  course  of  pro- 
cedure was  influenced  by  hints 
received  from  another,  yet  it  is 
certain  a  slight  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Snow,  that  it  might  be  as  well  be- 
fore launching  any  thunderbolt  at 
Effie's  head  to  '  watch  and  wait,' 
had  a  considerable  effort  in  deter- 
mining Mr.  McCullagh  to  '  lie 
canny.' 

*  I'll  no  give  Janet  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thinkin'  I  am  troublin'  my- 
self now  about  the  matter,'  he  de- 
cided ;  '  and  as  for  Effie,  it'll  be 
good  practice  observing  how  she 
goes  on  knowin'  the  harm  she  has 
wrought.  Still,  I  wish  she  hadn't 
been  coming  for  dinner.  It's  just 
ower  soon  to  meet  her  after  what 
I've  heerd.* 

He  had  arrived  at  this  point  in 
the  argument,  when  Alick  knock- 
ing at  his  door  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  a  note  from  Mr.  Pousnett, 
on  the  envelope  of  which  were 
traced  the  words  '  Special  and  Im- 
mediate.' 

'What's  in  the  wind  now,  I 
wonder  1*  thought  Mr..McCullagh, 
drawing  out  the  enclosure,  and 
reading : 

* "  Dear  McCullagh."  My !  but 
we're  feimiliar !  That's  the  way 
they  do,  though,  among  them- 
selves, I've  noticed,  so  I  darena 
doubt  it's  all  right  and  proper. 

"Dear  McCullagh, — The  wea- 
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ther  keeps  so  fine  we  are  still  at 
Larchwater."  (He  does  not  mean, 
I  suppose,  ever  since  I  was  there 
last,  for  I've  dined  with  him  since  in 
Portman-sqnare.  Weel,w6el.)  "A 
few  friends  are  coming  to  ns  this 
evening,  and  some  among  them  I 
should  like  yon  to  know.  May  J, 
at  so  short  a  notice,  beg  you  to 
come  down  and  stop  the  night  t 
My  wife  will  be  charmed,  and  I 
have  a  project  in  contemplation, 
nearly  ripe  in  fact,  upon  which  I 
should  like  to  take  your  opinion. 
Were  I  not  tied  here  to  the  last 
moment  I  would  call  round  in 
Basinghall-street ;  but  I  shall  look 
out  for  you  at  Waterloo  at  quarter 
to  five,  and  trust  you  will  not 
disappoint. — Yours  faithfully, 
"  Herrion  Pousnett." 

'  The  very  thing,  by  my  saul ! 
just  what  I  wanted  1'  cried  Mr. 
McCuUagh,  delighted  at  the 
thought  of  escaping  Effie  and 
Miss  ^icol;  'it  has  come  in  the 
very  nick  o'  time.  Na,  na,  I 
won't  disappoint  ye,  Mr.  Herrion 
Pousnett.  What'll  I  want,  now  V 
and  he  plunged  into  the  mysteries 
of  wardrobe  and  toilet  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  would  have 
amazed  Janet  had  she  been  there 
to  see. 

As  matters  stood  she  was  up- 
stairs with  Effie,  talking  over 
various  domestic  incidents  with 
that  self-contained  young  person, 
when  Mr.  McCullagh  put  his 
head  inside  the  door.  'Janet,' 
he  began;  and  then  making  a 
feint  of  seeing  her  relation  for 
the  first  time,  he  went  on  diplo- 
matically, 'Is  that  Effie?  and 
how's  the  world  using  ye  V 

*  O,  very  well,'  chanted  Effie 
mournfully,  drawing  a  skein  of 
wool  out  to  its  full  length  as  she 
answered.. 

'  That's  right,'  said  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  cheerfully.  'I  have  just 
come  up,  Janet,  to  bid  ye  no  wait 


deener  for  me ;  I  am  going  out  of 
town,  and  won't  be  back  to-night/ 

'  Not  back  to-night  !*  echoed 
Miss  Nicol;  'why,  where — '  But 
by  this  time  Mr.  McCullagh  was 
down  in  the  hall,  and  telling 
Alick  to  fetch  him  a  hansom  and 
come  back  to  carry  his  bag  to  the 
top  of  the  court 

'  A  hansom  f  repeated  Miss 
Nicol,  leaning  over  tiie  bafusters, 
and  listening  to  these  mandates. 
*  A  hansom  I  What  next,  I  won- 
der f 

Quite  relieved  to  have  left  Bas- 
inghall-street  behind  him,  Mr. 
McCullagh  in  that  conveyance, 
the  mere  mention  of  which  scan- 
dalised Miss  Nicoly  bowled  merrily 
along. 

*  Ah,  here  you  are !'  cried  Mr. 
Pousnett  cheerily,  as  the  cab-wheel 
grated  the  curb.  *  lam  so  much 
obliged  to  you.  We  have  plenty 
of  time.  Wonderful  weather  for 
the  time  of  year,  isn't  it  V 

Which  greeting,  when  written 
down  in  black  and  white,  does 
not  sound  anything  very  extra- 
ordinary; but  when  set  to  the 
accompaniment  of  hat-touching 
porters,  and  deferential  inspectors, 
and  obsequious  policemen,  each 
one  more  eager  than  his  fellow  to 
do  honour  to  the  great  man,  stirred 
even  Mr.  McCullagh's  cold  blood 
with  the  feeling  that  he  had  '  got 
into  unco'  guid  company.' 

This  was  the  sentiment,  indeed, 
with  which  Mr.  Pousnett  always 
inspired  him.  No  matter  when  or 
how  the  man  had  got  his  diamond, 
it  was  genuine.  The  Pousnett  po- 
sition was  undeniable.  Let  who 
would  have  to  pay  for  keeping  it 
up,  the  Pousnetts  were  quite  sure 
to  have  the  enjoyment,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  a  portion  of 
the  glory  surrounding  them  shone 
likewise  on  any  guest  they  de- 
lighted to  honour. 

Into  the  compartment  occupied 
by  Mr.  Pousnett  and  Mr.  McGul- 
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lagh  there  entered  two  gentlemen, 
who  greeted  the  former  with  evi- 
dent gratification.  One,  Mr. 
McCuUagh  knew  by  sight  as  the 
head  of  a  great  house  trading  with 
China;  the  other,  Mr.  Pousnett 
addressed  as  Sir  Eobert ;  and  both 
having  the  same  pleasant  and  ge- 
nial manner  which  distinguished 
the  head  of  the  Pousnett  firm,  the 
four  were  soon  engaged  in  a  '  most 
enjoyable'  conversation,  in  which 
the  state  of  the  Funds,  the  hol- 
low peace  with  Eussia,  the  recent 
illuminations,  popular  sentiment 
as  regarded  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  were  mere  casual  trifles. 

To  a  man  like  Mr.  McCuUagh, 
who,  having  '  the  gift  0'  the  gab,' 
had  all  his  life  long,  till  he  knew 
Mr.  Pousnett,  been  doomed  either 
to  bury  that  talent  in  a  napkin,  or 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
did  not  'possess  the  wit  to  see 
the  stuff  was  in  him,'  such  a 
journey  seemed  a  delight  not  to 
be  expressed  in  words. 

Shrewd,  observant,  intelligent, 
and  lonely,  of  necessity  he  had 
thought  so  much,  that  when  he 
came  in  contact  with  men  who 
had  lived  so  constantly  in  so- 
ciety as  to  get  weary  of  its  parrot- 
like repetitions,  they  found  his 
thoughts  worth  bearing. 

The  train  they  travelled  by 
was  an  express,  and  only  stopped 
once  after  leaving  Twickenham 
till  it  reached  the  station  nearest 
Larchwater,  so  that  they  really 
had  opportunity  for  exchanging 
many  ideas  even  before  arriving 
at  Staines,  where  Sir  Eobert 
alighted. 

'  I  must  have  another  talk  with 
you,  Mr.  McCullagh,'  he  said ; 
*  your  views  as  regards  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  London  are  quite 
new  to  me,  and  well  worth  con- 
sidering,* he  added  pompously. 
/^TN|un  detighted  to  have  made 
(  your  acquaintance,  and  shall  hope 
^  to  meet  you  again  ere  long.' 


'The  best  thing  you  can  do,' 
said  Mr.  Pousnett,  'is  not  to 
separate  from  Mr.  McCullagh  now. 
Come  on  and  dine  with  us.  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  pleased  my  wife 
will  be  to  see  you.' 

'  And  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say 
how  pleased  I  should  be  to  see 
Mrs.  Pousnett,'  answered  Sir  Eo- 
bert gallantly ;  'but,  unhappily,  it 
is  impossible.  A  number  of  rela- 
tions are  to  dine  with  us  to-night.' 

'Ah,  I  cannot  offer  an  equal 
attraction,'  observed  Mr.  Pousnett 
dryly.  His  face  was  perfectly 
grave  as  he  made  the  remark,  and  in 
his  tone  nothing  whatever  facetious 
could  be  detected.  Nevertheless, 
perhaps  because  his  own  feeling 
concerning  kinship  chanced  at  the 
moment  to  be  singularly  antago- 
nistic to  the  sentiment  expressed, 
Mr.  McCullagh,  as  the  train  moved 
on,  laughed  secretly  at  Mr.  Pous- 
nett's  observation. 

'He  is  no  fool,'  decided  the 
Scotchman.     '  He's  a  deep  one.' 

The  whole  of  the  'deep  one's' 
family  greeted  Mr.  McCullagh 
with  effusion.  Mrs.  Pousnett, 
fatter  if  possible,  and  more  ela- 
borately dressed  than  ever,  took 
his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  while  she 
asked, 

*  Where  have  you  been  all  this 
long,  long  time  V 

Mr.  McCullagh  intimated  he 
had  been  at  home,  which  caused 
Mrs.  Pousnett  to  say  reproachfully, 

'  What,  not  out  of  London !  and* 
yet  you  never  came  to  see  me  P 

The  Scotchman  very  nearly  re- 
torted that  he  had  not  been  asked, 
for  such  a  thing  as  a  morning  call 
was  quite  beyond  the  wUdest 
stretch  of  his  imagination;  and, 
indeed,  no  one  would  probably 
have  been  more  surprised  than 
Mrs.  Pousnett  had  the  guest  her 
husband  delighted  to  honour 
walked  into  her  drawing-room  un- 
invited. He  checked  the  remark 
upon  his  lipSy  however,  and  an* 
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8wered  gallantly,  'she  might  be 
sure  it  was  not  of  his  own  free 
will  he  had  kept  aWay.'  The 
young  ladies  also  were  gracious 
and  friendly;  and  the  lord  who 
was  of  the  company  claimed  Mr. 
McCullagh  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  mentioned  some  incidents  of 
their  former  encounter,  which 
showed,  as  the  Scotchman  thought, 
'  his  memory  was  not  so  defective 
as  any  one  might  expect  consider- 
ing his  age.' 

There  were  only  four  strangers 
present,  and  they  all  'took notice' 
of  Mr.  McCullagh,  devoting  them- 
selves to  that  gentleman,  falling 
into  conversation  with  him,  and 
altogether  treating  him  with  every 
mark  of  flattering  distinction. 

As  usual,  the  dinner  was  excel- 
lent, the  wine  of  the  best  quality, 
the  service  perfect  Whilst  the 
ladies  remained,  talk  ran  slowly 
on  topics  in  which  they  were 
supposed  to  feel  an  interest ;  but 
when  they  departed  the  men 
drew  closer  together,  and  plunged 
into  politics,  business,  investments, 
and  subjects  of  kindred  nature,  in 
the  discussion  of  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh proved  himself  quite  at 
home. 

*  And  when,'  asked  Lord 
Cresham  at  length,  in  a  lull  of  the 
babble  of  words  which  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  *  shall  we 
see  your,  or  it  might  be  better 
to  say  our,  advertisement  in  the 
Times  r 

*It  will  appear  on  Saturday,' 
said  Mr.  Poasnett. 

*  Why  Saturday  V 

'  Because  the  next  day  is  Sun- 
day.' 

'  You  are  with  us  in  this  matter, 
I  suppose]'  said  one  of  the  gentle- 
men to  Mr.  McCullagh. 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  aUude 
to,'  was  the  reply. 

'  No,'  interposed  Mr.  Pousnett. 
*  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  Mr.  McCullagh. 


Fact  is,'  he  went  on,  with  a  frank 
and  winning  smile,  '  we  are  going 
to  make  Pousnetts'  one  of  the 
greatest  firms  in  the  kingdom.' 

*  It  was  always  great  enough,  I 
should  have  thought,  to  content 
anybody,'  said  Mr.  McCullagh. 

'Mr.  Pousnett  is  not  easily 
contented,'  observed  the  gentle- 
man who  had  inquired  whether 
Mr.  McCullagh  was  '  with  them.' 

'  I  am  quite  satisfied,  at  all 
events,'  said  the  merchant  prince, 
'  that  in  business  no  man  can  stand 
stilL  He  must  be  either  going  for- 
ward or  backward ;  and  as  I  have 
no  fancy  for  doing  the  latter,  I 
mean  to  travel  with  the  times. 
Glance  over  this,  Mr.  McCullagh, 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it' 

Mr.  McCullagh  took  the  sheet  of 
paper  Mr.  Pousnett  handed  to  him. 
It  was  folded  like  a  letter,  and  the 
first  words  he  perceived  as  he  laid 
the  document  open  before  him  al- 
most took  away  his  breath : '  Pous- 
nett &  Co.  (Limitbd).'  The  buzz 
of  conversation,  which  had  for  a 
moment  been  interrupted,  began 
over  again;  but  Mr.  McCullagh 
did  not  distinguish  a  word  that 
was  said;  he  could  not  at  first 
even  understand  the  precise  pur- 
port of  Mr.  Pousnett's  circular; 
it  took  him  some  minutes  to  re- 
cover from  the  suddenness  of  the 
blow  dealt  him  by  that  expression 
*  Limited.'  Every  prejudice  of 
his  nature,  every  feeling  he 
cherished,  rose  in  antagonism  to 
the  most  'wicked  and  foolish 
act  Parliament  ever  passed.' 
'"  Limited"— faith  !'  bethought, 
'if  their  responsibility  is,  their 
notions  aren't.  "  Fifty  thousand 
shares  at  twenty  pounds  apiece." 
Why,  that's  a  million  of  money  1 
"  Directors  —  Herrion  Pousnett^ 
Esq.  (Pousnett  &  Co.),  Portman- 
square,  Larchwater,  Middlesex, 
and  Norman  Castle,  Hampshire" 
— bless  and  save  us  ! — "  Giles 
Pousnett,  Esq.,  Mersey    House 
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Liverpool ;  Hume  Pousnett,  Esq. 
(Pousnett  &  Co.),  Melbourne; 
Lord  Creshain,  Forest  View,  Berk- 
shire, and  Drumkaldy  Park,  Co. 
Cork;  Bobert  McCullagh,  Esq. 
(Pousnett  &  Co.),  Leadenhall- 
street;  General  Vanderton,  Upper 
Wimpole  -  street ;  Jacob  Alty, 
Esq.j  Bow ;  James  Hinton,  Esq., 
Bombaj;  Hugh  Stoddard,  Esq., 
The  Chase,  Andover.  Bankers — 
Messrs.  Harrison,  Hunter,  &  Co., 
Lombard  -  street.  Solicitors — 
Messrs.  Powish  &  Melton,  !N'ew- 
square,  lincoln's-inn.  Secretary — 
Stanley  Pousnett,  Esq.  Offices — 
Leadenhall-street." ' 

'  This  company  is  formed,'  read 
on  poor  Mr.  McCullagh,  '  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  important 
business  of  Messrs.  Pousnett  & 
Co.,  established  for  over  a  century 
and  a  half.' 

Then  there  followed  approxi- 
mate statements  of  the  enormous 
profits  that  had  been  made,  and 
the  still  more  gigantic  profits 
which  were  to  be  made  by  suitable 
extension  and  judicious  develop- 
ment.  It  was  a  very  well  and 
cleverly  written  prospectus,  which 
had  no  doubt  been  compiled  by 
Herrion  Pousnett,  Esq.,  whom 
Mr.  McCullagh  found  proposed 
for  the  present  to  remain  as  man- 
ager, and  to  give  the  new  business 
that  important  aid  only  to  be 
afforded  by  the  senior  partner's 
long  experience  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  trade.  As  to 
the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  business  and  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Pousnett's  invalu- 
able services,  the  circular  was 
silent;  but  a  neat  paragraph  as- 
sured all  those  whom  such  sub- 
jects could  concern  that  every 
information  regarding  the  agree- 
ments and  contracts  entered  into 
could  be  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tary. Intending  subscribers  were 
to  pay  five  pounds  per  share  on 
application,  and  five  pounds  on 


allotment,  and  no  further  call  was 
to  be  made  without  three  months' 
notice. 

.  Mr.  McCullagh  read  the  docu- 
ment twice  over  before  he  grasped 
even  these  salient  points,  and  of 
necessity  there  were  a  vast  number 
of  minor  details  that  escaped  his 
attention ;  but  he  perceived  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  him  that  Pous- 
nett &  Co.  (Limited)  would  be  a 
very  close  borough,  and  that,  let 
who  might  lose  by  the  transaction, 
the  senior  partner  was  sure  to 
come  out  a  winner. 

'  I  shouldn't  wonder,'  he  consi- 
dered, *  if  they  do  gather  very  near 
that  million  of  money ;'  and  he 
handed  the  prospectus  back  to 
Mr.  Pousnett,  who  had  been  fur- 
tively watching  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  as  he  read. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  it  V  he 
asked,  with  the  impulsive  open- 
ness of  a  man  who  wore  his  heart 
on  his  sleeve. 

*It's  very  well  put  together,' 
answered  Mr.  McCullagh. 

*  You  will  join  us,  I  hope  1 

*  You  are  verra  kind.' 

'  It  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to 
me  to  see  your  name  on  the  board 
of  directors.' 

*  You  are  verra  good  indeed.' 
The  person  did  not  live  who 

could  have  made  an  accurate 
guess  as  to  what  was  passing  in 
Mr.  McCullagh's  mind  while  he 
treated  his  host  to  these  non-com- 
promising utterances. 

'  Will  you  allow  me,  then,  to 
add  your  name  to  our  list  f 

'I  thank  you  greatly;  but  I 
think  I  should  not  care  to  commit 
myself  without  further  concedera- 
tion.*  The  notion  is  new  to  me — 
quite  new,  you  see.' 

*  Of  course ;  and  I  am  very 
Sony  I  could  not  consult  yon 
sooner.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est necessity  for  an  immediate 
decision,  only  that  as  the  names 
of   the   directors   are  first  pub- 
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liahed  it  might  be  better  for 
them  to  remain.  However,  Mr. 
HcCtillaghy  we  will  always  strain 
a  point  in  your  favoor.' 

'I  am  sore  I  am  greatly  be* 
holden  to  ye.* 

'  We  aie  aU  going  to  make  our 
fortunes  oat  of  the  sacceeses  of ' 
Poosnett  &  Co.  (Limited)/  observ- 
ed Lord  Cresham  gaily. 

'That  will  be  a  good  thing/ 
observed  Mr.  McCullagh. 

'  Only  you  have  so  much  money, 
you  do  not  perhaps  care  about 
making  any  more/  suggested  Mr. 
Ponsnett 

'  I  have  no  cause  to  complain ; 
but  I  could  do  with  another  pound 
ot  two/  said  Mr.  McCullagh. 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this, 
caused  more,  perhaps,  by  the 
Scotchman's  manner  than  his 
words;  and  then,  seeing  in  his 
present  mood  nothing  definite  was 
to  be  got  out  of  this  *  hard  nut,' 
Mr.  Pousnett  shortly  proposed 
adjoining  to  the  drawiug-room. 

Evidently  Mrs.  Pousnett  had 
been  asleep ;  but  she  woke  up  at 
sight  of  Mr.  McCullagh,  whom 
she  insisted  should  come  and  sit 
near  her  ;  '  for  I  am  longing  for 
your  opinion,'  she  added.  'I 
value  your  judgment  highly;  I  do, 
indeed ;  and  I  want  to  know  if 
you  really  think  this  scheme  of 
Herrion's  will  transform  us  into 
millionaires  or  land  us  in  the 
workhouse.' 

^  I  don't  think  ye've  much  call 
to  fear  the  workhouse,'  said  Mr. 
McCullagh,  who,  having  now 
gathered  his  wits  somewhat  to- 
gether, was  able  to  bring  some  of 
tiie  resources  of  his  mind  to  bear 
on  the  astounding  fact  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him. 

'  Well,  it  is  a  comfort  to  hear 
you  say  that,  at  all  events.  But 
do'  you  imagine  we  shall  make 
any  money  ¥ 

*  It  seems  to  me  ye  stand  a  very 
good  chance.' 


'  Oy  I  am  so  much  obliged  to 
you.  I  shall  now  feel  much  better 
satisfied.  And  you  are  going 
to  help  Mr.  Pousnett  make  the 
afiair  a  grand  success  T 

'My  poor  help  would  not  be 
much  use  to  him. 

'Ton  are  mistaken;  indeed, 
indeed  it  would.  Hemon  is  so 
impulsive,  so  apt  to  believe  in 
impossibilities,  that  the  restraining 
influence  you  could  exercise  over 
him  would  be  beyond  all  price. 
Do,  dear  Mr.  McCullagh,  make 
me  happy  by  saying  you  are  going 
to  be  one  of  us  in  this  great 
undertaking.' 

'  I'd  like  well  to  makeye  happy/ 
was  the  answer;  'but  I  woidd 
rather  not  say  anything  one  way 
or  another  tiU  I  have  turned  the 
matter  over  in  my  mind.  I've 
scarce  yet  been  able  to  take  hold 
of  the  notion.  .  I  always  thought 
till  an  hour  ago  that  Mr.  Pous- 
nett was  as  much  set  against 
limiting  liability  as  myself 

'But  we  all  think  that  so  charm- 
ing,' put  in  Miss  Yanderton,  com- 
ing forward  at  this  juncture ; '  we 
may  make  so  much  and  we  can 
lose  so  little.  It  is  quite  as  excit- 
ing as  a  lottery.  We  have  all 
applied  for  shares.' 

'That  is  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample, anyway,'  said  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh. 

In  view  of  the  great  matter  in- 
volved, aU  this  sort  of  thing 
seemed  to  him  foolish  and  child- 
ish talk.  '  Still,  one  must  please 
the  ladies,'  he  reflected,  with 
polite  tolerance  of  feminine  weak- 
ness. 

But,  spite  of  the  attention  paid 
him  by  Mr.  Pousnett's  female 
belongings,  Mr.  McCullagh  was 
not  enjoying  himself  in  the  least. 
He  knew  now  he  had  been  asked 
down  for  a  purpose ;  and  it  was 
beginning  painfully  to  dawn  upon 
his  mind  ^t  &om  the  very  com- 
mencement the  senior  partner  had 
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sought  his  society^  not  for  anj 
ahetract  pleasure  he  found  in  it, 
but  just  because  he  wanted  to 
make  use  of  him. 

'Though  how  he  purposed  to 
do  it  b^ts  me,'  considered  the 
Bcotchman,  sitting  in  the  shadow 
of  Mrs.  Pou8nett*s  person,  and 
looking  certainlj  as  much  out  of 
his  element  as  could  be  well 
imagined. 

Casting  about  in  his  mind  for 
some  remark  to  make  which  should 
be  far  enough  away  from  limited 
liability,  a  subject  which  filled 
him  with  affright,  be  ventured  to 
ask  if  Mrs.  Pousnett  had  heard 
anything  lately  about  Captain 
Crawford. 

'  Tes,'  answered  that  lady  easily. 
*  He  was  wounded,  you  know,  and 
came  home  during  the  summer  on 
sick-leave.  He  has  been  staying 
with  his  relatives  in  the  north 
ever  since.' 

*  He  was  a  very  nice  gentleman,' 
said  Mr.  McCullagh. 

'Yes,  I  had  always  a  high 
opinion  of  him,  and  both  Mr. 
Pousnett  and  I  regretted  any 
coldness  should  have  arisen  be- 
tween us.  He  was  unreasonable. 
Ah,  what  a  pity  it  is  one  cannot 
put  wise  heads  on  young  shoulders!' 

*  I  thought  he  had  a  wonder- 
fully wise  head  for  his  time  of 
life/  answered  Mr.  McCullagh, 
pumled ;  *  and  I  am  sony  to  hear 
you  and  he  came  to  any  outfalL' 

'  We  did  not  quarrel,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean,'  said  Mrs.  Pous- 
nett; 'but  Herrion  was  obliged 
to  teU  him  very  plainly  that  he 
must  not  come  here  unless  he 
gave  up  all  idea  of  Pauline.  It  is 
dreadf^  wh^n  a  man  will  not 
take  "Ko  /'  it  causes  so  much  un- 
pleasantness ;  and  as  we  had  quite 
other  views  for  her,  of  course  we 
could  not  allow  any  nonsense  of 
that  sort  to  continue.  Still,  as  I 
said  before,  I  feel  very  sorry  about 
the  matter,  for  he  was  a  plea- 


sant and  companionable  young 
man,  and  when  he  has  got  over 
his  little  annoyance  I  trust  we 
may  see  him  again.' 

The  evening  passed  slowly. 
Notwithstanding  the  best  efforts 
time  seemed  to  hang  heavily  on 
hand,  and  Mr.  Pousnett  only 
brightened  up  when  his  guests 
took  their  departure. 

'  Now,  Maude,  let  us  have  some 
music,'  he  said,  as  the  wheels  of 
thelast  carriage  were  heard  grating 
over  the  gravel  '  Mr.  McCullagh 
will  not  come  to  see  us  again  if 
we  do  not  entertain  him  better.' 

'  I  have  been  telling  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh about  your  new  purchase, 
Herrion,'  observed  Mrs.  Pbusnett 
as  Maude  went  to  the  piano. 

'  Yes,  I  shall  make  some  money 
out  of  that  speculation,'  answered 
her  husband,  turning  towards 
Mr.  McCullagh.  'I  should  like 
you  to  see  the  place,  which  I 
bought  almost  literally  for  an  old 
song.  The  Castle  1b  a  mere  ruin, 
but  the  situation  is  something  too 
perfect.  After  a  time  I  shall  put 
the  Castle  in  order,  however,  and 
try  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
position.  The  land  lies  beside  the 
sea,  and  I  have  an  idea  might  be 
made  most  remunerative.' 

•  What  did  1  tell  you,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh f  asked  Mrs.  Pousnett 
playfully. 

*  Well,  my  dear,  when  I  begin 
to  lose  money  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  you  to  find  feiult  with 
my  speculations,'  answered  Mr. 
Pousnett 

'  And  that  is  just  the  time  when 
everybody  else  will  begin  to  find 
fjAult  with  them,'  said  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh. 

'Then  I  must  not  give  them 
the  chance,'  retorted  Mr.  Pous- 
nett; after  which  observation  it 
was  felt  better  to  lead  the  conver- 
sation away  from  business  and 
business  matters,  and  so  at  length 
the  weary  evening  drew  to  a  close. 
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and  Mr.  McCullagli  found  him- 
self alone  in  a  veij  grand  bed- 
room, where,  by  the  light  of  such 
a  fire  as  had  never  been  seen  in 
the  Easinghall-street  house  since 
ho  took  possession,  he  could  con- 
sider at  his  leisure  the  number  of 
strange  events  that  of  late  seemed 
crowding  into  liis  life. 

'I  trust  he  may  be  just  as 
clever  as  he  thinks  himself/  he 
thought,  referring  to  Mr.  Pous- 
nett ;  '  but  only  to  conceder  him 
asking  for  a  million  of  money — ^a 
million,  no  less  !  Well,  it  cannot 
take  a  trifle  to  keep  up  the  places 
I  have  seen,  and  now  he  must  go 
and  buy  another.  I  don't  feel 
just  disposed  ever  to  set  foot  in 
his  doors  again,'  finished  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUagh,  having  an  uneasy  fore- 
boding he  never  again  would  be 
asked  to  set  foot  in  them. 

'  There  is  neither  pleasure  nor 
profit  to  be  had  out  of  him,'  said 
Mr.  Pousnett  to  his  wife. 

'  I  think  he  is  delightful,  Her- 
rion,'  was  the  answer ;  '  quite  re- 
freshing in  comparison  to  some  of 
the  persons  one  has  to  entertain.' 

On  their  way  back  to  London 
in  the  morning,  Mr.  Pousnett 
asked  Mr.  McCuUagh  plainly  if 
he  should  include  his  name  in 
the  advertisement  which  was  to 
appear  in  Saturday's  Timee. 

In  answer  Mr.  McCuUagh 
made  a  general  statement  to  the 
effect  that  no  offence  being  meant 
he  trusted  none  would  be  taken. 
He  looked  upon  the  new  act  as  a 
very  great  evil ;  he  believed  even- 
tually it  would  lead  to  very  reck- 
less and  dishonest  trading  3  he 
conceded  that  the  system  was 
plausible  and  fair  enough  in 
theory,  but  he  contended  it  would 
never  wash  in  practice.  He  did 
not  think  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  trade  on  other  folks'  money, 
and  he  felt  satisfied  limited 
liability  would  benefit  very  few 
and    ruin    a    great    many.      To 


be  quite  straightforward,  which 
he  believed  to  be  always  b«st  in 
the  long-run,  though  it  might 
not  please  at  the  time,  he  would 
not  give  the  help  of  his  name 
to  anything  of  the  kind.  If  he 
did  he  should  feel  himself  boond 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders,  who  would  likewise 
look  to  him  for  seeing  their  good 
money  was  being  so  used  that  a 
profit  might  come  of  it. 

How  long  he  might  have  pro- 
ceeded in  this  strain  is  uncertain, 
had  Mr.  Pousnett  not  cut  across 
the  dissertation  sharply  with, 

*  From  your  point  of  view  I 
have  no  doubt  you  are  more  than 
right ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  yoD 
entertain  such  prejudices  against 
a  system  which  will  eventually, 
I  am  satisfied,  become  universal 
I  hoped  you  would  have  liked  to 
join  us,  and  help  on  your  son. 
We  shall  manage,  however,  I 
daresay,'  he  added,  with  an  iron- 
ical smile,  which  hurt  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUagh very  much  indeed,  and 
caused  him  again  mentaUy  to  re- 
peat the  statement  that  he  would 
not  go  to  Pousnett's  again. 

'  They  are  a  cut  above  me,'  be 
acknowledged,  throwing  a  sop  to 
his  vanity ;  '  and  besides,  I'm  not 
sure  I  like  their  ways.' 

Mr.  McCuUagh  was  fast  tra- 
velling towards  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  felt  that  he  did  not  just 
like  the  ways  of  anybody  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  For 
80  many  years  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  lay  down  the  law  and 
find  his  axioms  listened  to  with 
deference,  that  the  ^  change  which 
had  come  over  the  world'  almost 
in  a  moment,  as  it  seemed,  struck 
him  as  something  dreadful  and 
appaUing.  Other  people,  he  found, 
were  as  determined  to  foUow  their 
own  course  as  he  had  ever  been. 
New  methods  of  doing  business 
were  coming  up;  plodding  and 
economy  and  discretion  were  go- 
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ing  out  of  fashion,  and  daft  crazy 
notions  taking  their  place.  He 
had  no  comfort  either  in  his  chil- 
dren ;  they  were  like  dogs  pulling 
contrary  ways ;  the  only  time  they 
ever  agreed  was  in  deciding  he 
did  not  do  right.  And  then  Janet 
and  he  did  not '  sort'  well  now ; 
and  as  for  Effie,  he  did  not  care  to 
think  ahout  her ! 

When,  on  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing, the  announcement  of  Pons- 
nett  &  Co.  (Limited)  burst  upon 
the  astounded  City  of  London, 
David  McCullagh  rushed  breath- 
lessly to  his  father  with  the 
news. 

'They  say  half  the  shares  are 
subscribed  for  already,  and  that 
by  this  day  week  there  won't  be 
one  in  the  market.' 

'  like  enough  ;  fools  and  their 
money  are  soon  parted.' 

'  But  that's  the  way  to  send  a 
business  along  now,'  said  David. 
*  If  you  would  only  follow  suit  we 
could  soon  make  the  Scotch  trade 
profitable/ 

*  I  never  heard  it  wasn't,'  said 
Mr.  McCullagh. 

*  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean. 
Good  gracious,  if  Pousnett  can 
have  a  million  of  money  by  just 
holding  up  lus  finger,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  without  much 
trouble,' 

'  As  long  as  I  live  that  is  not 
going  to  be  done,'  declared  Mr. 
McCullagh  with  conviction. 

'I  thuik  ye  are  quite  wrong, 
ye  ken.' 

'I  am  aware  ye  hold  that 
opeenion.' 

*  It's  no  good  lying  down  to  be 
trampled  on.' 

'  It's  no  good  making  an  edeot 
of  yourself  either,  iaitV 

*'  1  wish  ye  would  give  me  that 
business  in  Crutched  Friars,  and 
ye  should  soon  see  what  I'd 
change  it  into.' 

'  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort.' 


'  Will  ye  seU  it,  then  V 
'  No,  I  won't  sell  it.' 
'  What  will  ye  do  then,  sir  V 
*I  haven't  just  made  up  my 
mind.' 

'I  am  sure  I  never  expected 
when  I  left  MacGalpin's  that  ye 
only  wanted  to  use  me  as  a  kind 
of  cross  between  an  errand-boy 
and  a  clerk.' 

*  And  I  am  very  sure  I  never 
thought  when  I  sent  for  ye  to 
MacGalpin's  I  was  bringing  such 
a  plague  of  Egypt  on  me.' 

*  Now  I  wonder  which  plague 
of  Egypt  he  means  to  liken  me 
to)'  said  David,  speaking  appa- 
rently to  vacancy. 

*  The  whole  of  them,'  answered 
Mr.  McCullagh  vehemently. 
'  Among  ye  my  life's  a  weariness. 
Money,  money,  money,  is  the  cry 
from  one  week's  end  to  another. 
There  isn't  one  of  ye  is  content  to 
creep  his  way  as  I  did,  saving 
and  stinting  myself,  and  making 
a  profit  there  and  laying  a  trifle 
by  here.  Ye  want  the  best  of 
everything,  and  then  if  ye  got  it 
ye'd  barely  say  "  Thank  ye." ' 

'I  wish  you  would  only  try 
me,'  retorted  David,  *and  you'd 
find  I  should  say  "  Thank  you"  as 
often  as  you  pleased.' 

It  was  probably  more  despersr 
tion  than  any  hope  his  feither  could 
be  induced  to  do  much  beyond 
paying  him  a  very  insufficient 
salary  that  induced  David  to  speak 
with  such  irritating  plainness. 
Greatly  to  his  astonishment,  how- 
ever, he  found  ere  a  month  was 
gone  that  words  spoken  by  him  in 
very  hot  blood  had  been  con- 
sidered quietly  and  calmly,  and 
were  likely  to  bear  fruit  he  never 
expected. 

*  I  have  thought  over  what  ye 
said  to  me  that  day  ye  were  put 
out  because  I  wouldn't  change 
my  safe  honest  trade  into  a  swin- 
dling  company,'  began.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh,   *and   I    feel    satiBfied 
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you'llnoTer  be  content  with  me,  any 
more  than  I  should  be  content 
with  you.  The  new  ways  ye're 
so  fond  of  aren^t  mine.  I  never 
could  stomach  a  business  that 
needed  pride  and  swagger  and  lies 
and  shams ;  and  besides,  IVe  no 
necessity  to  put  on  spectacles  to 
see  ye're  all  laying  your  heads  to- 
gether to  cany  out  some  plan  of 
circumventing  me ;  so  as  I  want 
to  act  fair  by  you,  I've  made  up 
my  mind  Til  give  you  and  Archie 
a  thousand  pounds  apiece,  and  ye 
can  start  what  trade  ye  like  and 
conduct  it  on  whatever  prenceeple 
seems  to  ye  best.  I'll  not  have 
any  of  ye  mixed  up  with  me,  mind, 
and  I'd  be  glad  if  ye*d  both  take 
yourselves  off  to  some  other  house 
than  this.  Tve  been  used  to  a 
quiet  regular  home,  and  at  my 
time  of  life  it's  not  i&u  to  expect 
me  to  put  up  with  the  hours  you 
and  Archie  keep,  and  the  way  ye 
despise  food  and  lodging  for  which 
I've  never  chaiged  ye  a  penny.' 

Tm  very  sorry,  sir,'  David 
stammered;  but  his  father  an- 
swered, 

*  You're  no  sorry  a  bit.  What 
is  good  enough  for  me  doesn't 
content  you  and  your  brother,  and 
I'm  tired  of  it.' 

'  If  I  vexed  you  I  didn't  intend 
to  do  so,'  maintained  David 
stoutly,  one  of  the  most  notice- 
able traits  in  whose  character  was 
that  he  never  could  be  induced 
to  confess  he  had  committed  a 
fault.  '  All  I  thought  and  think 
is  that,  unless  people  have  some 
good  of  their  money  they  might 
as  well  be  without  it.' 

'  I  have  had  plenty  of  good  of 
my  money,'  answered  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  ;  <  and  even  if  I  hadn't,  the 
money  is  mine,  not  yours.  It 
does  seem  to  me  the  very  height 
of  impudence  to  come  to  a  man's 
house  and  say  ye  should  live  this 
way  or  the  other.  Where's  your 
right  to  bid  me  do  anything  V 


<  We'd  better  not  talk  about  it,' 
said  David,  with  an  affectation  of 
repentance  he  was  far  from  feeling. 
Though  a  thousand  pounds  seemed 
but  a  poor  amount  in  compaiiBon 
to  that  he  once  hoped  Kenneth 
might  wring  for  each  of  them  from 
his  father,  it  was  far  too  la^  a 
sum  to  jeopardise  by  an  injudici- 
ous exhibition  of  temper.  He  and 
Archie  would  be  able  to  ^'push 
along"  with  such  a  capital,  and 
they  could  get  help  and  credit  and 
connection  he  knew.  For  which 
reasons,  and  others  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enlarge  on,  the  young  man 
decided  for  once  to  appear  to  eat 
humble-pie,  and  uttering  many 
thanks  for  a  generosity  that  he 
certainly  had  notlatterly expected, 
David  proceeded  to  tell  his  brother 
about  the  unlooked-for  wind&ll, 
and  consider  how,  as  they  were  to 
be  shut  out  of  the  paradises  of 
Basinghall-street  and  Crutched 
Friars,  it  would  be  beet  for  them 
to  sturt  and  organise  a  businees 
on  their  joint  account. 

That  same  evening,  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  having  previously  intimated 
to  his  bookkeeper  and  general 
factotum,  Mr.  Roy,  that  he  would 
probably  *  look  round  about  nine/ 
proceeded,  at  the  hour  named,  to  a 
small  house  situated  in  a  street  off 
the  City-road,  where  Mra.  Boy 
supplemented  her  husband's  earn- 
ings by  keeping  a  little  shop.  It 
was  a  fjEimily  of  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Culiagh  greatly  approved ;  the  two 
daughters  were  apprenticed,  one 
to  a  milliner,  and  the  other  to  a 
dressmaker.  The  only  son  held 
a  situation  in  the  London  Joint- 
Stock  Bank.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eoy 
had  put '  something  in  the  stock- 
ing' in  anticipation  of  a  rainy  day ; 
and  they  were  all  discreet  and  well- 
doing, and  scarcely  more  given  to 
general  conversation  than  Effie 
herself. 

*  As  ye're  aware,'  said  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUagh,  when  he  and  the  book- 
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keeper  were  closely  'within  the 
'  back  parlour/  'I  always  declared 
I  never  would  take  a  pairtner.' 

*  You  aye  said  that,'  agreed  Mr. 
Eoy.  It  was  an  assent  which 
committed  him  to  nothing.  As 
Miss  Nicol  had  through  the  years 
looked  forward  to  matrimony  as 
the  reward  of  her  devotion  to  Mr. 
McCullagh,  so,  deep  in  the  depths 
of  his  heart,  Mr.  Eoy  still  cher- 
ished a  hope  that  one  day  the 
Scotch  merchant  might  take  him 
by  the  hand,  and  say, '  You  shall 
come  into  the  business ;  you  have 
worked  hard,  and  you've  worked 
late  and  honest,  and  it's  only  fair 
now  ye  should  taste  the  sweets  of 
your  long  labour.' 

'  No,  I  never  will  take  a  part- 
ner,' repeated  Mr.  McCullagh,  un- 
conscious of  the  air  castle  he  was 
demolishing  with  a  word,  '  so  it's 
useless  for  me  to  cast  about  and 
think  who  there  is  solid  enough, 
and  able  and  clever  enough,  to 
join  me ;  but  I  have  been  consider- 
ing that  I'U  make  achange — agreat 
change — not  sudden,  ye  know,  or 
all  in  a  hurry,  but  just  by  degrees, 
as  seems  fit.  By  what  I  can  see 
there's  money  to  be  made  in  that 
new  place  of  ours  if  it  was  properly 
seen  to ;  and  what  I  have  it  in 
my  mind  to  do,  is  work  the  most 
of  the  trade  from  there  instead  of 
Basinghall-street.  Kow  what  I've 
got  to  say  to  ye  in  a  word  is  this : 
I  have  arranged  for  my  sons  not 
to  be  in  Grutched  Friars  much 
longer  ;  and  if  ye  think  ye  could, 
with  the  help  of  some  decent  lad 
under  ye,  do  the  books  and  take 
the  chief  o'  the  management  there, 
I'd  make  it  worth  your  while.' 

Mr.  Eoy  said,  and  truthfully, 
that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  do 
anything  that  lay  in  his  power ; 
and  that  he  thought,  what  with  the 
shippers,  and  what  with  the  home 
connection  that  lay  in  that  part 
of  London,  there  was  a  'heap' 
more  to  be  done  than  ever  had  been. 


'  And  Tve  this  to  say,'  he  added, 

*  if  I  were  you,  Mr.  McCullagh, 
I'd  try  to  work  the  West-end  a 
bit  more  nor  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted. I  could  name  many  a 
house  where  I  am  positive  if  ye 
would  only  call  yourself  once, 
the  custom  might  be  secured. 
These  are  times  when  every bod/ll 
have  to  look  alive  ;  and  ye  know 
I'll  help  ye  to  the  best  of  my 
abelety.' 

This  was  all  very  satisfactory ; 
and  after  having  talked  the  matter 
over,  'backwards  and  forwards,' 
and  from  every  possible  point  of 
view  the  subject  could  be  discussed, 
the  pair  parted  company,  mutually 
pleased  at  what  they  termed  the 
'  outcome'  of  their  conversation. 

'  111  no  be  worsted  in  my  own 
trade  by  my  own  sons,'  considered 
Mr.  McCullagh  as  he  walked 
home  ;  '  and  there's  no  teUin' 
what  they've  got  in  their  minds. 
Likely  enough  ''  Limited  Li- 
ability." WeU,  if  they  do,  they'll 
have  to  start  it  from  some  other 
premises  than  mine.' 

Passing  back  to  Basinghall- 
street  he  felt  in  a  most  agreeable 
humour.  He  knew  at  last  he  had 
thought  of  the  right  plan  and 
adopted  the  proper  course  for 
causing  it  to  work  profitably. 
Ever  since  David's  advent  he  had 
felt  on  the  verge  of  a  volcano. 

*  Now,'  he  considered,  *  I  shall 
have  everything  again  in  my  own 
hands ;  and  I  don't  care  a  straw 
about  the  opposition.  Nobody 
will  take  one  of  my  best  customers, 
I'm  certain.'  Which,  as  matters 
had  turned  out,  was  a  very  safe 
statement.  Only  the  reader  may 
remember  that  Mr.  McCullagh's 
views  once  were  different. 

'  Is  that  you  V  said  Miss  Nicol, 
putting  her  head  over  the  balus- 
trade and  looking  down  into  the 
hall,  where  her  kinsman  was  tak- 
ing off  his  hat  and  coat,  and  an- 
ticipating an  hour's  quiet  in  the 
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eompany  of  his  newspaper  and  a 
tnmbler.    '  Is  that  you  f 

'Who  else  would  it  bef  an- 
swered Mr.  McCullagh. 

'  Could  you  step  up  a  minute  f 

*  Certainly,  if  I'm  wanted.' 

*  I've  a  word  to  say  to  ye.' 

'  Well,  what  is  it  V  asked  Mr. 
McCullagh,  ascending  the  stairs. 

'  I've  got  a  letter  from  John.' 

'  That's  nothing  to  make  a  say 
about.' 

*Ay,  but  ye  don't  know  what's 
in  it' 

*  How  can  I  know  what's  in  it 
tiU  ye  tell  me  V 

*  Ye've  maybe  heard  your  mother 
speak  of  Eandal  McDonald.' 

By  this  time  they  were  in  the 
room  where  Mr.  McCullagh  was 
first  presented  to  the  reader.  It 
looked  barer  even  than  at  that 
period ;  and  there  was  but  a  spark 
of  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  for 
the  master  of  the  house  preferred 
boiling  up  the  kettle  in  his  own 
apartment,  and  taking  his  toddy 
where  he  was  quite  secure  from 
the  incursions  of  his  sons. 
'  '  I've  heard  her  talk  of  a  Ban- 
dal  that  went  out  to  America 
when  she  was  a  girl,'  he  said, 
taking  a  chair  in  order  to  survey 
at  his  leisure  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  Miss  J^icol  in  a  state  of 
tremulous  excitement;  'he  must 
have  been  dead  this  many  a 
day.' 

'  No  such  thing,'  she  answered. 
'He  only  died  last  August,  and 
he  has  left  legacies  to  all  the 
Kicols.  I  don't  know  how  much 
he  wasn't  worth,  but  at  any  rate 


me  and  Effie  are  to  have  three 
thousand  pounds  apiece.' 

'  That'll  be  good  news  for  Effie,' 
observed  Mr.  McCullagh  coldly. 
He  was  not  so  delighted  to  hear 
of  this  piece  of  fortune  as  he 
might  have  been ;  indeed  Mr. 
McCullagh  was  not,  as  a  rule, 
ecstatic  over  such  pieces  of  luck 
as  fell  to  his  acquaintances. 
Without  being  exactly  jealous,  he 
had  a  notion  people  got  some- 
times too  '  much  uplifted.' 

'And  it's  good  news  for  me, 
I'm  thinkin','  said  MIbs  NicoL 

'  No  doubt,  Janet,  no  doubt. 
Ye'll  have  to  invest  it  prudently ; 
but  still,  well  managed 'it  ought 
to  3rield  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year.' 

'  And  that'll  be  a  comfortable 
competence.' 

'  And  something  for  ye  to  de- 
pend upon,  for  ye're  not  getting 
younger,  Janet.' 

'  I'm  getting  wiser,  though,'  she 
retorted. 

'That's  a  fine  hearing;  ye'll 
need  to  keep  your  wits  about  ye 
now.' 

'  Why  should  I  stand  so  much, 
in  need  of  sense  all  in  a  minute  V 
she  inquired. 

'Because  ye'll  have  all  the 
young  men  running  after  ye.' 

'  Then  they  may  run,'  said  Miss 
Kicol  indignantly.  'And  that,' 
she  added  after  a  pause,  'is  all 
the  congratulation  ye've  to  give 
mer 

'I'll  give  ye  as  much  as  ye 
like,'  he  answered, '  but  ye'll  have 
plenty  &om  other  folk  now 
ye've  got  such  a  fortune.' 


{To  be  continued,) 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


So  tiny  a  stream,  the  merest  rivn- 
let  or  bourne,  of  so  slight  a  de- 
scent within  such  narrow  limits, 
to  so  small  an  embouchure  or 
mouth,  surely  never  before  con- 
ferred a  name  on  so  imposing  and 
bright  a  town.  The  people  have 
done  their  best  for  the  mere  run- 
let of  water,  which  is  like,  and 
yet  inferior  to,  the  pretty  Devonian 
stream  that  divides  the  town  of 
Dawlish ;  they  have  embanked  it 
carefully,  and  thrown  bridges 
across  it^  and  laid  out  groves  and 
gardens  on  either  side  of  it.  And 
after  all,  it  may  be  that  the  thin 
Attic  streams,  Ilissus  and  Cephi- 
sus,  were  not  much  more  to  look 
at.  The  celebrity  of  a  stream 
mainly  depends  on  its  associations, 
and  not  on  the  amount  of  cubic 
feet  of  water.  Through  the  ravine 
between  the  cliffs  runs  a  little 
bourne,  and  the  course  is  straight 
through  the  public  gardens  of 
Bournemouth,  which  at  times 
collects  the  gaiety  and  fashion  of 
both  the  east  and  west  towns,  first 
on  the  higher  ground  of  the  pub- 
lic gardens,  and  then  through  the 
Westover  Gardens.  We  are  bound 
to  say  that  these  Westover  Gar- 
dens would  almost  satisfy  the  con- 
ceptions of  any  as  to  what  public 
gardens  ought  to  be,  not  only 
through  the  perpetual  pines,  but 
with  the  wealth  of  laurel  and 
laurestinus,  and  the  profusion  of 
rhododendrons,  which  has  caused 
some  to  give  the  whole  district 
the  name  of  Rhododendron  Land. 
These  places  of  public  resort, 
then,  are  all  in  a  line,  and  the 
line  has  its  continuation  in  the 
pier.  The  pier  of  Bournemouth 
is  something  remarkable  in  its 
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way.  There  is  hardly  any  other 
pier  that  has  been  utilised  to  so 
great  an  extent.  It  is  the  open 
drawing-room  and  the  great  social 
exchange  of  the  place.  A  gallery, 
that  at  high  tide  comes  very  dose 
to  the  water,  runs  all  round  it, 
giving  a  promenade  unusual  to 
most  piers.  The  pier  is  the  favour- 
ite resort.  There  are  more  people 
there  than  in  the  gardens.  Morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night  there  is  a 
stream  of  visitors.  The  company 
have  fixed  the  admission  at  one 
penny  a  time,  or  a  whole  day  for 
threepence,  an  arrangement  which 
answers  very  well,  and  might  be 
commended  to  the  people  of  the 
Brighton  pier,  on  the  thoughtful 
ground  that  it  might  probably  pay 
better.  Let  us  take  a  few  turns 
up  and  down.  If  it  is  the  height 
of  the  season,  the  gathering  of  the 
people  is  a  sight  to  behold.  At 
such  a  time  you  must  be  rather 
an  unknown  man  if  you  do  not 
meet  with  several  friends,  or  at 
least  recognise  several  noteworthy 
people.  Here  the  men  from  the 
band  are  coming  round  for  half- 
pence. We  recognise  their  claim, 
as  it  is  really  so  very  slight,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  no  interminable 
pause  between  the  'events,'  as 
musicians  like  to  designate  the 
different  pieces.  Only  we  think 
that  it  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dignity  of  a  grow- 
ing, or  rather  a  grown-up,  water- 
ing-place if  it  subsidised  its  band, 
instead  of  leaving  it  dependent  on 
precarious  charity.  We  suppose 
these  things  are  managed  by  a 
local  board,  and  local  boards  are 
almost  synonymous  with  wasteful 
extravagance  on  the  one  side  and 
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ignorant  parsimony  on  the  other. 
People  who  are  acute  enongh  in 
their  retailing  line  of  life  hecome 
perfectly  donderheaded  when  they 
are  elected  members  of  a  local 
hoard.  So  from  the  end  of  the  pier 
we  take  in  a  coup  dceil.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  striking.  The  pretty 
gardens  through  which  we  have 
passed  are  now  barred  from  view 
by  the  entrance-baildings.  Bat 
we  see  the  clififs  as  they  arise  both 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
high  cliffs  scaled  by  difficult  roads 
which  look  like  little  bits  of  the 
Eiviera ;  chalk  clifib  that  in  many 
directions  seem  disintegrating 
fast,  and  almost  suggest  the  idea 
that  one  of  these  days  some  of 
the  houses  built  on  them  will  be 
toppling  over.  The  sands  are 
crowded,  —  those  firm,  smooth, 
beautiful  sands  which  extend  for 
miles  on  either  side.  Ah,  if 
Brighton  and  Torquay  only  pos- 
sessed such  sands  as  these !  Above 
the  lines  of  cliffs  you  get  a  view 
of  those  patches  of  pines  which 
have  given  the  place  much  of  the 
same  celebrity  that  they  have  con- 
ferred on  Arcachon.  There  are 
perfect  flotillas  of  vessels  on  the 
waters.  By  the  sides  of  the  pier 
there  are  two  steamers ;  for  every 
day  steamers,  often  crowded  to 
the  last  degree,  convey  visitors 
to  different  ports  and  bays.  The 
Isle  of  Wight  is  very  clear ;  the 
Needles,  quite  white,  glimmering, 
glowing  in  the  warm  light,  have 
just  now  a  peculiar  look,  not  un- 
like an  immense  iceberg.  You 
take  in  the  whole  magnificent 
sweep  of  the  bay  from  Poole  to 
Christchurch.  You  have  been  to 
many  a  watering-place  at  home 
and  abroad;  you  are,  perhaps, 
late  in  finding  your  way  to  Bourne- 
mouth— for,  indeed,  the  place  is 
not  very  accessible;  and  even 
now  that  the  railway  has  reached 
it,  much  better  accommodation 
might  be  desired.      We    confess 


that  it  is  something  unlike  the 
watering-places  that  we  have  seen ; 
that,  in  some  points  of  view,  it  is 
unique;  that  Bournemouth  has 
already  achieved  great  things,  and 
that  it  has  a  great  future  in  store 
for  it — that  is  to  say,  if  it  behaves 
well,  and  makes  the  most  of  its 
advantages. 

It  is  the  natural  ambition  of 
every  watering-place  to  aim  at 
the  lucrative  distinction  of  having 
a  double  season,  both  winter  and 
summer.  It  so  happens  that  in 
the  case  of  Bournemouth  this  dis- 
tinction has  been  obtained  on  per- 
fectly reasonable  grounds.  The 
place  is  more  crowded  in  summer 
than  in  the  winter ;  but  it  mainly 
owes  its  popularity  to  its  winter 
climate,  and  this  proves  the  great 
attraction  for  its  settled  residents. 
The  air  is  pure  and  dry,  the  soil 
is  sand  and  chalk,  the  tempera- 
ture is  equable  and  high,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  the  multitude  of 
fir-trees  have  a  beneficial  effect. 
The  resinous  odour  was  not  to  me 
very  perceptible.  There  are  special 
seasons  in  which  it  is  more  mani- 
fest than  at  others.  When  the 
sun  shines  clear  after  rain  is  espe- 
cially such  a  season,  and  also  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  more  than 
at  other  times.  What  may  be  the 
exact  effect  of  this  resinous  atmo- 
sphere, we  do  not  know.  Some 
medical  men  say  that  it  acts  upon 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  that 
the  bronchitic  r^e  clears  away, 
owing  to  its  action.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  is  hardly  one  of 
the  big  houses  that  has  not  its 
invalid ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
this  fact  gives  a  subdued  tone  to 
Bournemouth  society.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  English  people '  took 
their  amusement  sadly ;'  which  is 
rather  the  case  on  the  south  coasts 
of  England  and  France,  and  is 
noticeable  not  only  at  Bourne- 
mouth, but  also  at  all  such  places. 

We  will  now  discuss  the  history 
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and  character  of  the  place ;  a  sub- 
ject which,  at  the  present  season 
of  the  year,  has  a  profound  in- 
terest for  those  who  have  to  study 
the  climatic  conditions  of  their 
homes.  Let  us  say  a  few  more 
words  about  these  pine-trees. 
Their  growth  is  quite  modem. 
The  growth  of  the  trees  synchro- 
nises with  the  growth  of  the 
watering-place.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  the 
country  was  bare  enough.  It  was 
80  lonely  and  unvisited,  that  some 
people  made  a  decoy  pond  here 
on  the  west  side  of  the  brook,  as 
a  place  peculiarly  out  of  the  way. 
We  remember  once  hunting  up  a 
decoy  pond  in  Sussex,  which 
might  have  made  a  bath  for  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  of  the  Wood. 
When  the  Enclosures  Act  passed, 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  dbntury, 
there  were  large  plantations  made 
of  Scotch  and  pinaster  fir.  Then 
a  man  built  a  house  near  the  decoy 
pond,  and  followed  up  the  idea  by 
building  an  inn  and  some  cottages ; 
and  this  individual,  one  Tregon- 
well  of  Cranboume,  is  greeted  ac- 
cordingly as  Jundafor  dvitatis 
nostras.  The  planting  of  pine- 
trees  must  have  been  carried  out 
with  considerable  vigour ;  for  they 
crown  the  clifis  and  extend  far  in- 
land, and  are  altogether  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  we  had 
expected.  This  kind  of  pine,  the 
maritime  pine,  does  not  last  very 
long,  its  duration  of  life  hardly 
exceeding  forty  years.  We  must 
warn  the  Bournemouth  people 
that  they  must  take  greater  care 
of  their  pines.  Whenever  any 
building  scheme  comes  in  the 
way,  the  pines  are  cut  down  re- 
morselessly. They  should  either 
prohibit  the  cutting  down  of  the 
pines,  or  plant  more.  Ab  we  do  not 
see  how  people  can  be  prevented 
horn  cutting  down  pines  when  they 
are  their  own  property,  the  best 
way  would  be  to  plant  them  as  much 


as  they  can.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  notion  about  the  pine- 
trees  was  one  that  greatly  struck 
the  public  fancy,  the  idea  of  an 
English  Arcachon.  If  the  pine- 
trees  should  be  cleared  away  the 
popularity  of  Bournemouth  would 
begin  to  decline.  Bath  and 
Cheltenham  have  had  their  day 
as  watering-places,  although  their 
medical  merits  continue  to  be  re- 
markably great;  but  the  tide  of 
fashion,  which  is  at  present  set- 
ting in  rather  strong  for  Bourne- 
mouth, has  arrested  them.  What 
greatly  helped  to  make  the  pros- 
perity of  Bournemouth  was  an 
almost  accidental  remark  which 
was  made  by  Sir  James  Clarke  in 
his  work  on  Climate.  There  is 
now  an  abundance,  almost  a  super- 
abundance, of  books  on  eUmate; 
but  when  Sir  James  wrote  it  was 
a  province  of  medical  literature 
which  had  received  little  atten- 
tion. His  opinion  was  extremely 
influential.  It  was  his  opinion 
of  the  climate  of  Deeside  which 
determined  her  Majesty's  choice 
of  Balmoral  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. Sir  James  had  a  great 
gift  for  giving  fatherly  advice. 
He  was  especially  fond  of  giving 
this  fatherly  advice  to  young 
married  ladies.  'Keep  yourself 
nice  and  neat,  my  dear,'  was  a 
familiar  bit  of  advice  which  he 
used  to  tender  to  those  interest- 
ing beings.  His  advice,  expressed 
or  impUed,  in  the  case  of  the  deli- 
cate-chested was  to  go  to  Bourne- 
mouth. Here  is  the  text  of  his 
favourable  opinion:  'From  an 
attentive  consideration  of  its 
position,  its  soil,  and  the  con- 
figuration and  character  of  the 
surrounding  country,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Bournemouth  de- 
serves a  place  among  our  best  cli- 
mates, and  for  a  certain  class  of 
invalids,  capable  of  taking  ejcercise 
in  the  open  air,  aflfbrds  a  very 
favourable  winter  residence.'    It 
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would  be  possible  to  cite  much 
stronger  medical  language,  but,  to 
speak  with  brutal  frankness,  there 
are  doctors  who  write  places  up, 
and  doctors  who  write  places 
down,  and  it  sometimes  becomes 
extremely  difficult  to  strike  the 
balance  of  professional  convictions. 
Sir  James  Clarke's  language  is 
reliable,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
goes  extremely  far.  A  scientific 
society  has  been  established  at 
Bournemouth,  Hhe  Meteorologi- 
cal,' whose  observations  have  been 
taken  at  different  stations  with 
great  exactitude,  and  the  results 
obtained  speak  very  highly  of  the 
place.  The  opinion  of  the  Lon- 
don physicians  quite  indorsed 
that  of  Sir  James  Clarke.  The 
establishment  of  the  Bourne- 
mouth Sanatorium  widened  the 
direction  of  skilled  metropolitan 
opinion.  We  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  eminent  medical  men 
connected  vnth  the  Brompton 
Hospital,  who,  at  the  first,  had 
the  management  of  the  place  for 
some  years,  would  never  have 
given  a  kind  of  guarantee  in 
favour  of  Bournemouth,  unless  on 
reasoning  that  was  convincing 
to  them.  They  seem  to  have 
modified  their  opinion  about 
Madeira,  but  not  to  have  done 
so  in  the  case  of  Bournemouth. 
The  Convalescent  Home,  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Lea,  imitated  the  selection 
which  had  been  made  in  the  case 
of  the  Sanatorium.  Sir  James 
Philipps  of  Warminster  also  es- 
tablidied  here  a  small  institution 
of  this  description,  and  now  quite 
a  variety  of  convalescent  homes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  place.  It  is  a 
fact,  most  characteristic  of  the  sym- 
pathy and  tender-heartedness  of  our 
nature,  that  whenever  a  watering- 
place,  at  home  or  abroad,  is  found 
to  be  beneficial  in  phthisical  cases, 
patients  immediately  begin  to 
think  how  they  may  best  extend 


the  benefits  of  the  climate  to  those 
who  are  in  worldly  things  less  for^ 
tunately  situated  than  themselves. 
While  the  little  town  was  thus 
feeling  its  wings  grow,  as  it  earned 
a  good  character,  the  fortunate 
people  who  possessed  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  began  to  consider 
how  they  might  best  lay  it  out 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public 
and  their  own.  It  was  one  of  the 
advantages  of  Bournemouth  that 
the  place  was  not  allowed  to  grow 
up  a  mere  congeries  of  houses 
built  at  haphazs^,  as  has  been 
the  lot  of  so  many  watering-places, 
but  from  the  first  has  followed 
some  regularity  of  plan.  Sir  George 
Grervis,  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
on  the  east  side  of  the  bourne, 
began  to  build  very  nobly,  and 
although  the  tendency  of  a  town  is 
generally  towards  a  west  end,  at- 
Boumemouth  the  east  cliff  is  the 
fashionable  cliff.  Here  Lord 
Cairns  has  built  himself  a  great 
house  called  Lindisfame,  commo- 
dious enough,  but  in  a  kind  of 
architecture  open  to  criticism; 
and  we  believe  that  he  has  derived 
much  benefit  from  the  climate. 
Other  proprietors  of  lands  con- 
tiguous to  the  Gervis  estate  began 
to  build  and  to  improve.  Finally 
the  large  Branksome  estate,  at 
some  little  distance  from  the 
western  bank  of  the  bourne, 
was  brought  into  the  market  and 
distributed  among  various  new 
proprietors.  One  of  these  built 
the  splendid  edifice  of  Branksome 
Towers,  to  which  so  much  melan- 
choly interest  was  directed  during 
the  illness  of  the  late  Duchess  of 
Westminster.  There  is  practically 
little  limit  to  the  future  expansion 
of  the  place,  but  perhaps  the  error 
of  overbuilding  will  have  to  be 
avoided.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as 
an  enthusiastic  local  topographer, 
who  prophesies  that  the  entire 
coast -line  between  Poole  and 
Christchurch,  some  eight  miles, 
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'  will  form  one  continuous  line  of 
&yourite  seaside  residences.'  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  Bournemouth 
will  attain  a  sea  frontage  more 
than  twice  the  extent  of  Brighton. 
Still  the  place  has  expanded 
greatly,  and  in  very  desirahle 
directions.  It  is  always  the 
ambition  of  those  who  construct 
places  designed  to  be  fashionable 
towns  to  build  as  many  splendid 
edifices  as  possible,  to  keep  out 
the  middle  classes,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  absolutely  to  eject  the 
poor.  Some  English  neighbour- 
hoods might  be  mentioned  in 
which  there  is  an  absolute  want 
of  good  middle-class  houses.  Such 
an  attempt  never  succeeds  or 
ought  to  succeed :  things  even- 
tually right  themselves.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  in  a  locality, 
which,  like  Bournemouth,  pos- 
sesses an  exceptionally  good  cli- 
mate, there  should  be  plenty  of 
accommodation  for  every  class. 
All  over  the  place  we  find  lovely 
villas,  each  with  its  distinctive 
and  suggestive  name,  sequestered 
in  its  gardens,  screened  by  its  belt 
of  pines.  If  all  the  best  sites  are 
occupied,  what  shall  be  done  for 
those  whose  purses  are  moderate, 
but  whose  sufferings  may  perhaps 
be  immoderate  ?  Bournemouth 
answers  these  inquiries  satisfac- 
torily. She  makes  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  wants  of  all  comers, 
like  the  owner  of  a  stately  house 
who  throws  out  a  wing  on  the 
right  side  and  on  the  left,  Bourne- 
mouth has  two  suburbs,  one  on 
the  right  and  one  on  the  left, 
which  we  will  venture  to  believe 
will  soon  become  integral  parts  of 
the  town.  These  are  Westboume 
and  Boscombe.  Each  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  other. 
Each  has  very  beautiful  scenery, 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
in  the  way  of  chine  or  gorge.  On 
the  whole,  speaking  according  to 
our  b'ghts,  we  prefer  Westbourne. 


To  go  to  it  we  ascend,  somewhat 
toilsomely,  the  western  cliff.  We 
linger  for  a  moment  on  the  sights 
of  the  sandy  beach.  Here  are 
happy  children,  sumptuously  lay- 
ing out  their  estates  on  the  sands, 
heedless,  as  elder  mortals,  of  ad- 
vancing tides.  A  Punch  and  Judy 
man  is  performing  here ;  and  there 
a  worthy  and  highly  enthusiastic 
preacher  is  shouting  centos  of  texts 
of  Scripture.  We  rest  on  one  of 
the  seats  on  the  cliff  and  take  in 
the  panoramic  prospect.  There 
are  natural  steps  in  the  cliffs, 
strengthened  and  helped  by  wood- 
work, down  which  intending 
bathers  descend  to  the  machines 
on  the  beach.  There  are  a  lot  of 
hardy  courageous  girls,  in  appro- 
priate costumes,  who  have  got  a 
boat  to  themselves,  and  it  is  our 
admiration,  as  old  Pepys  would 
say,  how  they  take  their  plunging 
headers  into  the  sea.  They  have 
taken  the  precaution  to  bring  a 
little  ladder  with  them  to  regain 
their  places  in  the  boat,  for  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  inex- 
perienced to  get  from  water  into 
a  boat  without  any  kind  of  help. 
We  follow  the  line  of  the  cliff  un- 
til it  abruptly  retreats  inland, 
where  there  has  apparently  been 
a  great  landslip.  Then  we  strike 
to  the  left  across  the  common, 
taking  care  amid  the  numerous 
pathways  to  choose  the  right  one. 
This  common,  as  almost  all  the 
common-land  about  Bournemouth 
in  the  season,  is  a  perfect  blaze  of 
colour — the  heather,  the  bracken, 
and  the  gorse,  idl  conspiring 
together,  produce  this  beautiful 
effect.  We  can  understand  how 
Linnaeus,  when  he  first  saw 
the  English  gorse,  fell  on  his 
knees  and  thanked  God  for  hav- 
ing made  a  thing  so  beautiful 
Then  we  have  the  Westbourne 
suburb  of  Bournemouth.  It  is 
the  kind  of  country  which  has 
been  called  villadom.    The  houses 
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are  small  but  pretty,  and  marked 
with  much  good  taste.  Still  there 
is  almost  a  sort  of  Canadian  back- 
wood-settlement  look  about  the 
place.  They  are  felling  pines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  church 
is  unfinished,  and  services  are 
held  in  the  chancel,  which  is  the 
only  part  finished,  or,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, likely  to  be  finished  for 
some  time.  Those  who  live  at 
Westboume  escape  the  Bourne- 
mouth local  taxes.  They  are  con- 
siderable at  Bournemouth,  which 
can  hardly  be  avoided,  but  are 
light  enough  in  the  Westboame 
district.  The  walks  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  extremely  lovely: 
chine  upon  chine,  ravine  upon 
ravine,  as  you  pass  onward  towards 
the  setting  sun.  After  passing 
over  the  heath,  brilliant  in  colour, 
and  with  shifting  lights  and 
shadows,  presently  you  come  to 
the  Branksomes,  the  name  de- 
rived from  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
castle,  where  '  they  drank  the  red 
wine  through  the  helmet  barred' 
— Branksome  Chine,  Branksome 
Grove,  Branksome  Glen,  Brank- 
some Towers.  Few  walks  have 
impressed  us  more  than  the 
pleasant  hours  we  spent  in  wander- 
ing through  the  glen.  You  follow 
the  stream  over  its  bridges  and 
through  its  many  windings,  now 
in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  tall 
straight  pine  -  stems  and  then 
through  patches  of  sunshine,  till 
you  draw  near  to  a  resting-place 
high  above  the  sands  as  the  setting 
sun  shivers  its  spears  on  the  trees, 
and  throws  down  great  flashes  of 
gold  over  the  evening  waters. 

Or  suppose  we  take  the  other 
way,  and  go  to  Boscombe,  either 
by  the  eastern  clifif  or  along  the 
Christchurch-road.  The  driver 
will  not  go  further,  and  we  pass 
through  a  pine -grove  down 
the  sandy  gorge  that  descends  to 
the  beach.  We  are  sorry  to  make 
the  remark,  but  we  find  that  there 


is  a  great  deal  of  sewage-work  in 
this  direction,  as  is  evident  to 
more  senses  than  one.  There 
was  once  a  great  hotel  here,  but 
it  is  shut  up  now.  Still  there 
is  a  considerable  township,  but 
it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  any 
suspicion  about  the  sanitation. 
A  watering-place,  like  Caesars 
wife,  ought  to  be  above  suspicion, 
especially  if  the  place  calls  itself 
a  *  Spa.'  There  is  to  be  a  hydro- 
pathic establishment,  which,  in 
these  days  of  electricity,  is  to  in- 
clude electric  and  electro-chemical 
baths.  There  is  a  little  church  nest- 
ling in  the  pine-woods.  Churches 
and  charities  abound  in  Bourne- 
mouth; but  there  is  one  place 
near  it  which  includes  both,  where 
a  lady  built  a  whole  village,  giving 
it  her  own  name  of  Talbot — built 
pretty  cottages  for  labourers  with 
an  acre  of  ground  to  each,  built 
schools,  endowed  a  whole  set  of 
almshouses,  and  then  added  a 
church  with  a  substantial  endow- 
ment. The  pious  foundress  died 
a  few  days  before  its  consecration. 
In  visiting  the  wings  of  Bourne- 
mouth we  must  not  be  unmindful 
of  the  town  itself.  The  crown  of 
the  town  is  no  doubt  St.  Peter's 
Church.  It  is  a  gem  in  its  way, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  the 
late  Mr.  Bennett,  who  was  Yicar 
of  Bournemouth  for  so  many 
years  and  did  so  much  for  the 
place,  was  a  great  social  power, 
and  his  name  will  always  be  in- 
separably associated  with  the  place. 
He  gave  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
flavour  to  the  place.  It  has 
been  called  a  kind  of  Canterbury 
settlement,  on  the  principle  of  the 
ecclesiastical  city  which  the  late 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  others  raised 
in  New  Zealand.  When  Mr. 
Bennett  died  he  was  succeeded 
by  an  excellent  colonial  bishop, 
all  whose  ecclesiastical  tastes 
were  in  a  directly  contrary  way. 
He  has  accepted  a  betlier  living — 
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for  the  Bonmemoaih  living  is  a 
very  Bmall  one — and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  matteis  ecclesiastical 
will  proceed  with  that  harmony 
without  which  all  ecclesiasticism 
is  nothing.  The  church  of  St. 
Peter's  is  a  very  noble  and  com- 
plete one;  the  proportions  are 
large,  the  walls  coloured,  the 
painted  glass  rich,  the  whole  in 
good  taste.  The  frescoes  are 
especially  remarkable.  The  peal 
of  bells  was  a  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Bennett.  Altogether  the  church 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  England. 

The  churchyard  is  well  worth 
studying.  As  a  new  place  Bourne- 
mouth has  no  historical  associa- 
tions, but  some  of  its  souvenirs 
are  very  touching.  Here  died  John 
Keble,  who  spent  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life  in  Bournemouth. 
The  window  in  the  south  transept 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  is  in  memory 
of  Keble.  In  a  compartment  of  the 
fourth  division  there  is  a  likeness 
of  the  poet)  and  as  the  memorial 
fund  exceeded  the  amount  neces- 
sary, a  second  window  has  been 
placed  to  his  honour.  Here  too 
is  buried  Dr.  McNeile,  also  in  his 
way — a  very  different  way — a  veri- 
table chief  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Shelley's  ashes  repose  in 
Italy  by  the  seashore,  near  which 
he  was  lost,  but  his  monument  is 
at  Wimbome,  a  few  miles  off. 
The  family  possess  considerable 
property  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Other  churches  are  in  progress  at 
Bournemouth,  but  the  accommo- 
dation still  seems  to  lag  behind  the 
reqiuurements  of  the  place.  There 
are  various  chapels,  with  schools, 
public  rooms,  reading-rooms,  and 
other  institutions.  There  are  con- 
certs and  amusements,  not  very 
frequent,  and  by  no  means  over- 
stepping that  line  of  strict  sobriety 
characteristic  of  Bournemouth. 
All  other  cpnsiderations  here  give 
wi^  to  health.    The  prevailing 


interest  is  the  'pulmonary'  inter- 
est. There  are  watering-places 
where  the  prevailing  gaiety  ap- 
proximating to  dissipation  has 
done  invaUds  more  harm  than  the 
climate  has  done  them  good. 
Here  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
cellent shopping,  and  we  noticed 
a  milk-shop  where  people  drank 
a  good  deal  of  milk  and  then 
got  themselves  weighed.  We  do 
not  know  whether  they  drank 
enough  to  make  any  very  percepti- 
ble difference  in  their  weight.  There 
are  all  kinds  of '  cures*  now — water 
cure,  vapour  cure,  grape  cure, 
mud  cure,  and  probably  the  milk 
cure  is  as  effective,  and  is  certainly 
as  palatable,  as  any. 

The  great  summer  occupation 
of  the  people  consists  in  boating 
and  dnves.  Swanage  is  a  very 
favourite  place  of  resort.  It  is 
twenty-three  miles  off  by  land, 
but  only  eight  by  sea.  Trips  to 
Eyde,  to  Portsmouth,  and  round 
the  island,  not  to  mention  others, 
are  all  very  popular,  but  the 
Swanage  trip  is  the  favourite  one. 
Swanage  declines,  however,  to- 
consider  itself  an  appanage  of 
Bournemouth.  It  sets  up  for 
being  a  watering-place  itself,  with 
many  sound  arguments  on  behalf 
of  its  claim.  '  A  quaint  old-world 
village,'  writes  Charles  Kingsley, 
'  slopes  down  to  the  water,  over 
green  downs,  quarried  like  some 
gigantic  rabbit-burrows,  with  the 
stone  workings  of  seven  hundred 
year&  Land-locked  from  every 
breeze,  huge  elms  flourish  on  the 
dry  sea-beach,  and  the  gayest  and 
tenderest  garden  -  flowers  bask 
und^  the  hot  stone  walls.  A 
pleasanter  spot  for  summer  sea- 
bathing is  not  to  be  found  east- 
ward of  the  Devon  coast  than 
Swanage.'  The  great  object  of 
the  Bournemouth  people  in  going 
to  Swanage  is,  of  course,  to  see 
Corfe  Castle.  The  three  years' 
siege  of  Corfe  Caatle  in  the  time 
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of  the  Civil  War  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  brilliant  chapten 
in  English  lustofy.  Ladj  Bankes, 
who  defended  it,  is  as  great  a 
heroine  as  the  Countess  of  Derbj 
in  the  same  straggle.  At  the 
last  it  only  fell  in  consequence  of 
treachery.  Seyeral  books  have 
been  written  on  Corfe  Castle, 
which  shonld  be  well  studied  by 
visitors.  On  the  other  side  of 
Parbeck  we  come  to  Encombe. 

It  LB  interesting  to  know  that 
Lord  Eldon,  like  Lord  Cairns,  in 
selecting  a  home  on  the  south 
coast,   was    influenced    by    con- 
siderations of  climate.     The  great 
Chancellor's  grandson    one   day 
asked  him  what  had  induced  him 
to  make  choice  of  such  a  place  as 
Encombe,  on  the  island,  or,   to 
speak  geographically,  on  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Purbeck.     Lord  Eldon 
answered  that   he  once  knew  a 
gentleman  intimately  whose  health 
had  been  highly  benefited  by  the 
climate,  and  he  thought  that  the 
siee  and  character  of  the  place 
would  suit  him  very  well  when 
he    should    cease    to    be    Lord 
Chancellor.  When  the  Chancellor 
and  his  Betsey  got  their  first  sight 
of  Encombe  after  traversing  the 
rough  roads  and  hills,  they  were 
dissatisfied  with    their  bargain; 
but  as  soon  as  the  view  of  the  sea 
burst  upon  them  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley,  they  were  more  than 
satisfied.      It  is  curious  enough 
that  in   the   manor  which  Lord 
Eldon  purchased  there  was  a  hDl 
called  Eldon  Hill.     His  wonder- 
fully long  life  was  prolonged  by 
the  ^  long  columns  of  air'  of  which 
he  8peak&     He  lies  close  to*  En- 
combe in  the  family  vault  of  the 
chapel  at  Kingston.    Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  ho  related  the  fol- 
lowing story  to  his  niece,  Mrs. 
Fayrer,  when  visiting  Encombe  : 
*  We  had  a  fire  here  once  in  the 
wing,  which  destroyed  two  bed- 
rooms.     It    really   was   a  very 


pretty  sight;   for  all  the  maids 
turned  out  of  their  beds,  and  they 
formed  a  line  from  the  water  to 
the     fire-engine,     handing    the 
buckets ;  they  looked  very  pretty 
all  in  their  shifts.     My  first  care 
was  the  C^reat  Seal ;  so,  by  way 
of  securing  it  during  the  confu- 
sion, I  buried  it.  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  came  to  reflect,  I  could 
not  remember  the  spot  where  I 
had  put  it.     You  never  saw  any- 
thing so  ridiculous,  as  seeing  the 
whole  family  down    that   walk, 
probing  and  digging  till  we  found 
it.'     The  climate  of  this  section 
of  the  south  coast  appears  to  be 
highly  appreciated  by  the  lawyers. 
Sir    Christopher   Hatton,   Eliza- 
beth's great   lawyer,   had  Corfe 
Castle  alienated  from  the  Crown 
in  his  favour  by  his  imperial  mis- 
tress.    Corfe  Castle  was  then  in 
magnificent   condition,  and  was 
sumptuously    furnished    by    its 
owner,  and  during  his  tenure  it 
assumed  the  privilege  of  sending 
two   members    to   Parliament,  a 
privilege  which  was  swept  away 
by  the  Reform  BiU.     At  the  time 
of  that  Keform   Bill   there  was 
serious  reason  to  apprehend  that 
an  attack  would  be  made  upon 
Encombe  and  the  stout  old  earl. 
Every  preparation  for  defence  was 
made,  and  Encombe  House  was 
fashioned  to  stand  a  siege  as  Corfe 
Castle   had    done    before.     The 
boats  at  Wareham  were  drawn  up 
and  spoilt  for  a  sea  attack,  and 
the  rioters  did  not  care  to  face  the 
rough  road  and  rougher  reception 
by  land.      As  we  have  already 
mentioned,   Lord   Cairns    has  a 
house  in  Bournemouth,  and  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  has  a  seat 
in  a  neighbouring  county. 

Bournemouth  is  in  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Christchurch, 
and  its  voters,  it  may  be  supposed, 
are  more  numerous  and  influential 
than  at  Christchurch  itself.  In- 
stead of  Bournemouth  belonging 
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to  Chriatclmrch,  it  may  now  be 
said  that  Chmtchurcli  has  been 
annexed  by  Bonrnemoutb.     The 
real  name  is  not  Christchurch — we 
forget  what  the  real  name  is,  and 
the  point  is  not  worth  while  in- 
quiring into — but  it  has  derived 
a  more   lasting  name  from  the 
great  minster,  and  will  have  no 
other.      The  venerable  priory  is 
fall  of  interest,  and  will  repay 
repeated  examination.  Some  peo- 
ple like  to  go  up  the  Stour  river, 
betweenrich  meadows  and  through 
waters  populous  with  fish ;  but 
the  one  thing  worth  visiting  and 
revisiting  is  the  minster.     Much 
is  still  needed  in  the  way  of  re- 
storation, and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  visitors  to  Bournemouth 
will  do  their  part.     There  are  two 
monuments  which  are  very  inter- 
esting— the   Shelley   monument, 
with  an  inscription  from  his  Pro- 
metkeus  Unbound,  and  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Viscountess  Fitzharris, 
the  wife  of  the  late  Earl  of  Mal- 
mesbury.     By  all  means  let  the 
visitor  go  to  these  monuments, 
notebook  in  hand.     From  Christ- 
church  it  is  easy  to  get  to  the  New 
Forest     We  are  told  that  there 
is  a  lowly  hostel,  which  we  have 
never  seen,  designated  the  Cat  and 
Fiddle,  about  three  miles  from 
Christchurch,  where    the  forest 
may  be  said  to  begin.     It  is  not 
a  bad  plau,  for   those  who   are 
pressed  for  time,  to  take  the  rail 
to  Kingwood,  and  thence  walk 
to  Lyndhurst.    If  they  are  so  dis- 
posed they  can  return  from  Lynd- 
hurst-road   Station,  about  three 
miles  off.    1 1  is  a  perfectly  straight 
road   from  Kingwood  to  Lynd- 
hurst ;  but  if  you  choose  to  de- 
viate into  the  glades  and  coverts 
on  either  side  you  may  easily  lose 
your  way.     It  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  New  Forest 
is  disafforested  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  lost  its  olden  character. 
A  tourist  has  just  been  telling  us 


that  he  set  out  from  Lyndhurst  to 
Eufus's  Oak,  and  mistook  his  way, 
and  wandered  about  for  ten  hours 
until  he  came  to  a  human  habi- 
tation. We  were  glad  on  one 
occasion  to  take  rest  and  refresh- 
ment at  a  keeper's  pretty  cottage, 
which  has  replaced  the  olden  hut. 
For  those  in  good  health  a  ramble 
for  a  few  days  may  be  recommend- 
ed^ making  Lyndhurst  or  Lymiug- 
ton  head-quarters,  of  both  of  which 
places  we  would  desire  to  speak 
very  welL 

Another  way  of  going  to  the 
New  Forest  is  by  that  favourite 
institution  of  Bournemouth — the 
car,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  the 
c?iar-d-bane.  Except  in  the  islands 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  we  have 
never  met  with  cars  of  this  kind  in 
such  extensive  use.    We  mounted 
one  of  the  cars — it  held  twenty 
persons,  and  the  party  was  a  very 
pleasant  one — in  order  to  visit 
Wimbome   Minster  and  to    see 
Canford  Manor  on  the  way.     The 
first  part  of  our  journey  led  us 
near  Heron  Court,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's    place,  the    seat    of  that 
Harris  family  which  has  always 
shown  itself  considerable  in  di- 
plomacy and  philosophy.  Canford 
is   Lord  Wimbome's  place — Sir 
Ivor  Guest   that  was,  the  great 
coal  and  iron  king,  who  spent 
many  thousand  pounds  in  election 
contests,  and  received  a  peerage  in 
recognition  of  his  political   ser- 
vices.   We  had  come  on  my  lord's 
places  in  Wales,  and  had  once  spent 
a  day  in  his  island  of  Sully,  off 
the  south  coast.   The  grounds  are 
very  kindly  thrown  open  to  tour- 
ists, who  are  also  admitted  as  far 
as  the  Eg3rptian  court  in  the  house 
itself.     Wimborne  Minster  is  very 
fine,    vide    guide-books,    but    of 
course  altogether  inferior  to  Christ- 
church.    While^   strolling    about 
Wimbome  we  *  observed  that  a 
bazaar  was  going  on ;  and  recognis- 
ing the  name  of  some  one  we  knew 
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among  the  patronessea  who  had 
vowed  to  be  present,  we  strolled  in. 
The  lady  had  given  her  name,  but 
had  not  vouchsafed  to  give  her 
presence.  In  several  points  of 
view  we  were  much  impressed  by 
this  bazaar.  It  was  beautifully 
arranged.  It  was  full  of  pretty 
things.  It  was  served  by  most 
lady-like  pretty  girls,  and  the 
ways  of  doing  business  were  most 
pleasant  and  moderate.  For  in- 
stance, a  noble  viscountess  would 
give  a  glass  of  delicious  claret-cup, 
for  which  her  ladyship  charged 
fourpence ;  she  said  that  every 
article  had  its  fixed  price,  and  that 
change  was  always  given.  This 
was  something  different  from  the 
Fancy  Fair  last  season,  and  we  hold 
up  the  bright  example  to  general 
imitation.  The  odd  thing  was 
that  there  were  no  purchasers. 
Including  the  band,  there  were 
about  three  persons  to  do  the 
business  of  the  bazaar  to  one  who 
felt  disposed  to  buy.  Things  may 
have  changed  later  in  the  day  or 
on  the  next  day,  but,  so  far  as  we 
saw,  Bournemouth  hardly  did  its 
duty  on  this  occasion.  The  after- 
noon business  seemed  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  morning  party,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  pleasant  time. 

Summing  up  our  impressions  of 
Bournemouth,  it  may  be  said  that 
while  we  have  sought  to  do  fiill 
justice  to  some  excellent  features 
of  the  locality,  we  consider  that 
it  is  rather  very  healthy  than, 
very  beautiful.  It  is  full  of  inter- 
est to  the  artist,  the  naturalist, 
the  geologist,  rather  than  to  the 
archaeologist  and  the  historian. 
It  has  not  the  extreme  beauty 
of  Torquay,  the  historical  interest 
of  Hastings,  nor  the  many  resources 
of  Penzance.     In  the  summer  the 


wide  expanse  of  sea,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  so  many  places '  wheie 
to  go  to,'  the  many  walks  and 
drives  over  a  heathy,  healthy  conn- 
try,  make  the  place  very  attractive 
for  visitors.  Its  value  as  a  winter 
climate  is  very  great,  but  it  re- 
quires some  discrimination  in  its 
use.  We  do  not  believe,  as  its 
extreme  and  perhaps  interested 
admirers  assert,  that  the  climate  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  south  of 
Europe  or  the  north  of  AMca. 
There  are  multitudes  of  persons 
whose  choice  of  climate  is  practio- 
aUy  limited  to  the  south  coast 
For  a  considerable  number  of 
these,  Bournemouth,  always  under 
professional  advice,  is  probably  as 
good  a  place  as  could  be  selected. 
We  should  give  a  preference  to  it, 
as  we  should  give  a  preference  to 
Hyferes  on  the  south  coast  of 
France,  as  possessing  a  moderate, 
equable  climate,  neither  too  seda- 
tive nor  too  excitant  Our  im- 
pression is  that  for  patients  Hot 
advanced  in  phthisis  a  warmer 
and  more  sheltered  locality  might 
be  recommended,  and  such  would 
probably  be  found  in  the  Under- 
cliff  or  in  Torbay.  But  for  those 
who  are  only  in  the  early  stages 
of  that  dreadful  English  malady, 
— which,  so  long  considered  incur- 
able, then  shows  itself  amenable  to 
science, — and  to  those  who  proceed 
on  the  wisest  plan  of  all,  seeking 
the  prevention  that  is  better  than 
cure,  Bournemouth  is  an  admirable 
arena,  and  under  very  favourable 
conditions  for  sustaining  the  forces 
of  life  against  the  forces  of  disease. 
We  wish  them  a  good  deliverance, 
and  that  in  their  pine-woods  they 
may  be  safely  shielded  from  the 
winds  of  the  wintry  months  that 
are  now  closing  in  upon  us. 


HOW  BROOKE  BECAME  A  FELLOW-CRAFTSMAN. 


Bbooeb  was  an  insufferable  nui- 
6ance»  quite  too  too  ntterly  utter, 
as  an  sesthetio  would  say. 

Socially,  he  was  a  Government 
clerk,  in  the  little  dockyard  of 
our  military  and  naval  station; 
physically,  he  was  a  miserably 
wretched  specimen  of  the  tropi- 
cally enervated  and  washed-out 
Londoner;  intellectually,  he  was 
hardly  one  infinitesimal  degree 
superior  to  the  large  white-beard- 
ed Wanderoo  monkeys  that  chat- 
tered in  the  jungles  around. 

But,  unfortunately  for  us,  in 
Brooke's  otherwise  empty  brain 
he  had  an  out-of-the-way  comer 
less  void  than  the  rest  of  that 
feeble  structure;  in  it  he  kept 
his  whole  and  sole  and  only 
thought,  and  to  which  he  was  in- 
cessantly giving  tongue.  That 
thought  was  Freemasonry. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
whom  he  could  buttonhole  did 
he  pester  with  his  monomaniacal 
inquiries  as  to  their  appertaining 
to,  or  knowledge  of,  the  time- 
honoured  and  respected  craft ;  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  women 
would  he  have  similarly  treated, 
but  in  the  first  place  they  were 
buttonholeless,  and  in  the  next 
he  had  learnt  that,  traditionally, 
but  one  of  their  sex  had  ever  been 
numbered  among  the  mysterious 
brotherhood,  and  she,  good  lady, 
had  been  dead  and  turned  to  clay 
ages  ago. 

If,  as  it  sometimes  occurred, 
we  were  of  the  few  initiated  into 
Masonry,  we  laughed  his  questions 
to  scorn,  or  met  them  with  chill- 
ing silence ;  but  if  we  happened 
to  rank  with  the  many  who  knew 


nothing  at  all  about  the  subject, 
then  we  concocted  awful  '  cram- 
mers,' and  stuffed  them  into  him 
for  digestion.  And  he  did  digest 
every  one  of  them,  without  the 
least  after-symptom  of  dyspepsia. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  had  we 
besought  him  to  go  to  Port  Colum- 
bus, the  chief  town  of  our  colony, 
where  there  were  Masonic  lodges 
galore,  get)  'sealed,'  ascertain  in 
person  that  which  we  would  not, 
or  could  not,  tell  him,  and  so  have 
his  blessed  tongue  tied  against 
further  gabbling ;  but  no,  not  one 
inch  Columbus-way  would  he  stir. 
Now,  it  was  that  scanty  funds  pre- 
vented him;  then,  that  his  dis- 
agreeable chief  would  not  give  him 
leave  of  absence ;  or  again, '  Mother 
says  I  mustn't;'  and  so  he  con- 
tinued to  be,  to  do,  and  we  to 
suffer.  At  last  a  lucky  card 
turned  up — it  always  will  if  you 
wait  long  enough— and  Brooke 
and  his  Freemasonry  were  put  an 
end  to. 

There  came  and  joined  the 
garrison  Phelim  O'Brien,  of  the 
Engineers,  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest; 
so  infinite,  that  he  had  more  than 
once  got  into  trouble  by  reason  of 
it  A  few  days  after  his  arrival 
Brooke  besieged  him« 

'Captain  O'Brien,'  said  he, 
'  are  you  a  Freemason  V 

'  Be  the  powers,  ye  are  not,  or 
ye  wouldn't  be  asking  me  the 
question;  ye'd  luke  in  me  feu^e, 
and  there  ye'd  say  (see)  it  all' 

'  I  have  an  awful  wish  to  be- 
long to  the  craft.' 

'Then  whoy  the  dickens  don't 
ye  )  Faith,  surr,  it's  a  community 
full  of  brotherly  and  overflowing 
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viih  sisterlj  lav,  and  would  suit 
you  down  to  the  gronnd.' 

'  So  I  think ;  but  I  can't  con- 
veniently manage  to  go  to  Port 
CohunbuSy  and  there  is  no  lodge 
here.' 

'  No  lodge  I  you  aurproise  me ; 
but  it  will  not  be  long  befoor 
there  is  one.  Howivir,  tibe  mess 
is  no  place  to  discoorse  on  these 
matthers;  be  at  me  bungalow 
the  morrow,  and  oi*ll  bespaking 
it  over  wid  ye.* 

After  dinner,  O'Brien  came  to 
Vernon,  Jacques  la  Fontaine,  a 
young  French  officer  from  Pon- 
dicherry  staying  with  us,  Ck)le, 
the  doctor,  and  myself,  and  said 
if  we  felt  inclined  to  join  him, 
and  keep  his  dodge  dark,  he  had 
an  idea  that  he  could  put  an  ef- 
fectual stopper  upon  Brooke,  and 
shut  up  his  unintermitting  jabber 
for  ever. 

*  We  are  with  you  heartily,'  said 
we  Englishmen. 

*  Co^te  qui  co^te,  moi  aussi,'  re- 
plied La  Fontaine.  *  By  all  zee 
swamies  (gods)  of  zee  niggaires 
a-round,  zat  doge  vill  be  to  me 
most  agr^ble.  Peste !  zat  Brookes 
'as  not  cea-sed  from  zee  bore  of  me 
vid  'is  Franc-mayonnerie  all  zee 
nights  I  am  of  zee  messe.  Bah ! 
he  make  to  descend  my  troat 
vidout  taste  zee  admirdble  prawn 
corrie  of  zour  black  chef  de  cuisine, 
and  zee  creamy  bittare  Bass  bierre 
of  zour  cellare.  Put  zee  stoppaire 
upon  zee  mout  of  zat  mans,  and  I 
vill  recommend  zou  to  Tfimpereur 
for  zee  Legion  d'Honneur,  mon 
ami.* 

'  Well,  o'il  troy  and  settle  his 
hash,  and  soon.* 

Next  day,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, Brooke  and  O'Brien  were 
closeted.  The  latter  opens  the 
conversation. 

<  Now  til  vt  we  are  togither  wid 
closed  durea,  Brooke,  oi  will  con- 
foide  a  saycret  to  ye.  01  am  a 
Mason  r 


Brooke  starts  with  astonish- 
ment 

*  And  a  hoigh  and  moighty  one 
as  well,  a  Boyal  Loyal  Knoight 
Grand  Star  of  the  Orther  of  the 
Silver  Hod.  La  Fontaine,  Ver- 
non, Cole,  and  Chamberlain 
are  Masons  also,  but,  bless  your 
souhl,  small  peetaties  in  com- 
pareson  to  me.  Now,  if  ye  are 
in  amest  to  be  of  us,  why,  oi 
can  sind  a  chit  to  the  Colonial 
Grand  Masther,  and  ask  him  to 
give  me  lave  to  assemble  a  dram- 
head  coort-martial^-chut !  what 
am  oi  afther  saying) — a  lodge  of 
most  eemeigint  necessity,  oi  mane, 
and  the  foive  of  us  can  thry — that 
is,  make  you  a  Fraymason  here. 
Oi  shall  beg  him,  when  he  sinds 
the  orther,  to  let  me  call  me  lodge 
— ye  don't  understhand  Latin — 
the  Pons  Asinorum ;  and  by  it  ye 
may  pass  over,  if  ye  can,  into 
another  lodge,  and  take  another 
degray.  But  oi  am  bound  to  tell 
ye  that  oi  sha'n't  be  able  to  do  the 
job  widout  expinse  to  ye ;  it  shall 
be  done  as  chape  as  oi  can,  but 
rhupees  it  must  cost  you.' 

'How  many?  asks  Brooke 
anxiously. 

<  Maybe  sixty.  The  great  out- 
lay will  be  the  usual  post-in- 
vesture  supper — supper  for  six, 
for  ye'U  be  afther  taking  a  bite 
wid  us,  won't  ye  ?  A  toorkey,  a 
tongue,  a  small  saddle  of  gram  fed 
mutton — faith,  small  it  must  be, 
for  ye  can't  git  that  soort  of  mate 
big  ac  all  at  all  out  of  the  baby- 
soized  goat-looking  shape  of  this 
counth^  ;  then  three  or  fower — 
betther  say  fower  at  once — bottles 
of  fizz,  brandy,  ice,  and  other 
dhrinkables  and  ateables  at  dis- 
craytion.  Recollect  this  motto 
o'  mine,  "  Sinay  Sayrare  et  Baccho 
et  tobacco,  friget.  Francum 
Masonericum  as  well  as  Vaynus."' 

'  And  how  much  will  the  Grand 
Master's  permission  come  to?  in- 
quires Brooke. 
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•  Two  aiiDas — threepence  stber- 
liog.  Bar  the  postage,  it  may  he 
got  for  the  asking.  Do  ye  agray 
to  the  tarmes )' 

'  Well,'  said  Brooke,  *  I  happen 
to  have  a  little  coin  in  the  O.B.C. 
hank  saved  up  for  a  sapphire  ring 
I  was  going  to  get  made  for  the 
girl  I  am  engaged  to,  hut — ' 

'Te  engaged  to  he  morried? 
Te!  The hlissed  saints  have  mercy 
upon  the  unfortunate  young  wo- 
man 1  But  as  ye  were  ahout  to  say, 
what  are  prisints  of  sappheer  rings 
to  an  ill-starred  ghurl  in  com- 
pareesin  to  your  heing  a  fray 
and  accepted  Mason  ?  I  can  teU 
ye,  in  one  of  our  most  exprissive 
Masonic  words,  skittles  P 

*You  are  right,  O'Brien;  the 
tin  shall  he  forthcoming,  and 
Mary  Jane  must  wait.' 

^  Sartainly  she  must.' 

So  it  was  settled  that  Brooke 
was  to  he  installed  as  soon  as 
possihle,  and  the  supper  provided. 

There  was  a  little  islet  across 
our  harhour — and  a  nohle  and 
picturesque  one  it  was — called 
Toper's  Island,  and  on  it  stood  a 
hungalow  used  for  picnics,  honey- 
moons, and  suchlike  outings.  It 
was  the  most  suitahle  of  all  our 
localities  for  the  purpose  we 
wanted,  and  O'Brien,  without 
disclosing  reasons,  got  it '  loaned' 
him.  Then,  on  the  sly,  we  set 
ahout  its  '  fixings,'  and  what  these 
consisted  in  the  reader  will  learn 
when  he  enters  with  us  and 
Brooke  into  the  penetralia  on  the 
night  of  the  inauguration. 

That  ceremonial  duly  came. 
O'Brien,  La  Fontaine,  and  the 
rest  of  our  party  were  paddled 
over  in  a  larjge  outrigged  canoe, 
and,  vowing  vengeance  and  no 
hacksheesh  to  the  Tamil  hoatmen 
if  they  dared  to  hring  any  one 
else  fiiom  the  fort  or  the  lines,  felt 
ourselves  pretty  safe  on  the  ait. 
Soon  after  we  landed,  friend  B. 
made  his  emJlrU  from  the  naval 


yard,  his  coolies  hearing  hampers 
filled  with  the  'matheriels'  for 
the  indoctrination  feed.  Leaving 
him  to  set  these  in  an  outer 
room,  we  went  into  an  inner  one, 
the  lodge  itself,  to  give  it  the 
finishing  touches,  and  this  was 
how  it  looked  when  so  done. 

Its  walls  were  hung  with  the 
common  hlue-hlack  coarse  native 
cloth  of  the  place,  without  one 
single  thread  of  colour  to  hrighten 
up  the  dull  heavy  gloom.  In 
one  comer  was  a  coffin,  easily 
enough  procured,  for  the  hazaar 
carpenters  kept  them  ready-made 
for  inmiediate  occupation.  A 
large  shower-hath  occupied  ano- 
ther nook,  and  a  hucket  filled  with 
hlocks  of  Wenham  Lake  ice  a 
third.  In  that  gelid  mass  was 
hidden  a  well-known  instrument 
of  iron  used  for  hranding  military 
stores,  and  shaped  like  an  arrow, 
and  lettered  W.  D.  Across  the  top 
of  the  room  was  placed  a  harrack- 
tahle,  draped  with  hlack  cloth^ 
and  on  it  stood  the  following 
articles,  all  supposed  hy  one  or 
other  of  us  to  he  symholical  of 
Freemasonry  as  we  knew  it,  or 
rather  as  we  did  not :  One  skull 
and  crossed  thigh-hones,  erst  part 
of  the  hony  system  of  a  Malahar 
coolie ;  one  skeleton  of  a  python 
snake,  another  of  a  large  Wan- 
deroo  ape — Brooke's  counterfeit 
presentment,  as  hefore  mentioned 
— and  a  repulsive  anatomical  pre- 
paration 'in  spirits  in  a  phlaL' 
These  Cole,  the  doctor,  had  con- 
trihuted.  Then  there  were  also 
laid  out  a  hricklayer's  trowel,  a 
measuring  tape,  a  line  and  plum- 
met, two  or  three  pairs  of  com- 
passes, a  theodolite — the  instru- 
ment land  surveyors  call  a  dumpy 
level — an  old  sextant,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  a  huge  dah  of 
white  chunam  (slaked  lime)  on  a 
mortar  -  hoard.  Besides  these, ' 
however,  the  table  displayed  the 
following  writings  upon  the  his- 
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tory  and  institutes  of  Freemason- 
ry :  1.  Noah  Webster's  imperial 
folio  edition  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, 2.  Dr.  John  Davy's  ac- 
count of  the  Mand  of  Ceylon^ 
also  a  very  imposing-looking  tome. 
3.  L' Homme  gui  Rit  (This  was 
La  Fontaine's  little  offerings  and 
meant  by  him  to  typify  in  its 
title  his  own  cachinnatory  inclina- 
tion.) 4.  Enquire  Within  upon 
Everything.  'Maybe,'  said  O'- 
Brien, as  he  put  the  book  down, 
'  oi  may  lam  something  anent 
Masonry  by  inquoinng  foidin — 
widout  oi  am  as  ignorant  as  a  Cin- 
ghalese  dhobie^  (washerman). 

Lastly,  there  was  ready  at  hand 
a  copy  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  with 
its  pages  carefully  turned  down  at 
the  form  for  the  attestation  of  a 
recruit. 

When  two  tallow-candles — no 
more — were  lighted,  and  darkness 
made  visible,  O'Brien  declared  the 
lodge  O.  K.,  the  *  properties*  en 
rhgle,  and  that  we  might  begin. 

Seating  ourselves  at  the  table, 
tricked  out  in '  shreds  and  patches' 
representing  aprons,  scarves,  and 
other  Masonic  insignia,  and  look- 
ing, as  we  were,  a  quorum  of 
idiotic  Guy  Fawkeses,  O'Brien,  as 
Worshipful  Master,  called  out 
lustily, 

*  Brother  Cole,  admit  the  pro- 
bationer for  the  Staff  Corps — for 
Masonic  insoights,  oi  should  say.' 

Brooke  was  led  in  by  Cole, 
Yemon  and  Chamberlain  striking 
up  *  The  Rogue's  March,'  a  quon- 
dam weU-known  military  air,  on 
a  fife  and  drum  as  he  entered. 
What  little  he  could  see  of  the 
room  and  its  pcu^phemalia  scared 
him;  he  had  evidently  not  ex- 
pected such  a  miee-^n-e^ne, 

«I  don't  half  like  it,  gentle- 
men,' said  he.  '  I  think,  after  all, 
that  I  won't  be  made  a  Mason.' 

*The  divil  you  won't!'  ex- 
claimed O'Brien.  *  Begorrah,  you 
must !    Having  once  crossed  the 


Boobecan  of  me  lodge  Pons  Asi- 
norum,  faith,  ye'll  have  to  go 
to  the  Eoom  of  it ;  noolla  nesteegia 
raytrorsum  here,  Misther  Brooke, 
Bar  the  dure,  I^  Fontaine.' 

The  active  little  Frenchman 
leaped  like  one  of  his  national 
frogs  to  the  portal,  and  had  it 
locked  and  bolted  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye. 

'  Recaive  our  noviciate  wid  the 
salute  laid  down  at  para.  4  of  the 
Lodge  reegulations.' 

A  Colt's  revolver  which  Vernon 
had  in  his  pocket  was  drawn  out, 
and  the  six  barrels  fired  rapidly 
close  to  Brooke's  ear.  At  each 
discharge  he  started  violently. 

*  Now,'  said  O'Brien,  *  let  the 
prisoner  —  chut !  —  the  nayoo- 
phite  pay  attintion  to  some  of  the 
dochtraynes  and  praycepts  of  the 
craft.' 

And  then  opening  Webster's 
Lexicon,  he  pretended  to  read, 
and  really  did  deliver,  such  a  nice 
little  homily  that  it  would  not 
have  disgraced  any  bond -fide 
Masonic  parson  if  preached  before 
his  brother  Masons  in  church 
assembled.  It  was  the  only  bit 
of  sense  in  all  the  tomfoolery; 
there  was  not  one  syllable  of 
ridicule  or  word  of  disrespect 
against  the  veritable  craftdom; 
quite,  quite  the  contrary. 

*  Hear,  hear !'  said  we. 

*  Encore  !  bis,  bis  !'  said  Lb 
Fontaine. 

'Howld  ye'er  noiae,  ye  spal- 
peens I  ye  make  me  forget  me  part. 
Zany  Brooke — zany  manes  me 
honoured  brother — are  ye  ready 
and  willing  to  intir  into  the  finr 
temity  of  Masons  as  ye'll  be 
taught  it  here  ?  Ye arel  Good ! 
Then  oi,  ilf.,  the  masther,  take 
thee,  i\r.,  the  nincompoop,  to  be 
my  wed — ^bliss  me,  what  on  airth 
am  oi  dhraming  about ! — ^to  be 
an  accipted  Mason.  Brother  Ver- 
non, affirm  the  "  omadhoun,"  and 
tip  him  the  soign.' 
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So  we  affirmed  Brooke  on  the 
Mutiny  Act  with  the  attestation 
for  a  recruit,  *  I  do  solemnly  de- 
clare I  will  true  allegiance  bear 
to  Queen  Victoria/  &c.,  and  gave 
him  the  same  sign  which,  in  the 
Ingoldsby  Legends,  we  read  that 
the  sceptical  Sacristan  adopted 
on  the  occasion  when  the  Abbot's 
niece  came  to  reside  in  the  monas- 
tery with  her  supposititious  uncle : 

'  He  put  out  his  tongae,  and  balged  his 
cheeks, 
And  twice  he  winked  his  eye.* 

'Let  his  put-of-dures-gathered- 
ante-Masonic  red  dust  and  un- 
claneness  be  laved  ofiP.' 

We  made  Brooke  divest  him- 
self of  most  of  his  garments, 
thrust  him  under  the  shower- 
bath,  and  let  down  upon  him 
some  gallons  of  good,  fresh,  cool 
sea-water.  He  spluttered  and 
cried  *  0,  0  !'  and  rushed  out 
shivering. 

'  Now  let  him  larn  that  man  is 
but  dust,  and  that  to  dust  he, 
loike  other  men,  will  retoom, 
maybe  in  this  bastely  feevur- 
sthruck  hole,  in  a  deed  thing 
loike  that,  "  scamped''  and  run 
togither  wid  rotten  planks  and 
rusty  nails.' 

O'Brien  pointed  to  the  coffin. 
We  all  five  deftly  seized  our  dupe, 
tripped  him  up,  and  '  ran  him  in' 
in  a  second.  La  Fontaine  clap- 
ping on  the  lid,  and  sitting  on  it, 
until  the  occupant  screamed,  <  Let 
me  out !  let  me  out !  By  Jove, 
you're  all  smothering  me !  ugh  !' 

*Zany  Brooke,'  said  O'Brien, 
*  ye  have  borne  two  ordayals  loike 
a  brick,  the  most  appropriate 
name  for  a  Mason  oi  can  bestow 
upon  ye ;  but  as  a  brick  is  alto- 
gither  unsarviceable  before  it  is 
burnt,  so  is  a  Eraymason  none 
widout  undergoing  the  same  treat- 
ment. Foire  and  brand  the  beggar !' 

With  some  difficulty  we  got 
hold  of  Brooke,  laid  him  down, 
and  bared  his  back.    Then,  tak- 


ing the  branding-iron,  which  had 
been  long  standing  in  the  ice, 
clapped  it  between  his  shoulders 
and  pressed  it  there.  The  sen- 
sation, of  course,  was  as  if  a  hot 
metal  had  been  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  so  indeed  Brooke 
thought    it,   for    he    called   out 

lustily,  *D it,  you  fellows, 

you're  burning  me  to  death !  Mur- 
der, murder  !  dash  it  all !' 

*  Do  not  swear  in  "  coort," 
Brooke ;  it  is  improper,  ui^ntle- 
manloike,  and,  worst  of  all,  un- 
Masonic.  Everything  is  now 
over,  bar  tattooing  wid  the  craft's 
letters,  B.C.,*  which  the  coort — 
that  is  the  lodge — remits.' 

*  Pas  moi !  Monsieur  le  Pr&i- 
dent,'  exclaims  La  Fontaine,  *  I  re- 
mits nothings ;  if  zou  remits  one 
affaire,  'owcanzee  Brooke  knowalll 
II  doit  connattre  le  dessous  des 
cartes.     I  am  for  zee  B.O.s.' 

'Never  moinde.  La  Fontaine, 
he  knows  enuf ;  and  much  good 
may  it  do  him!  The  Lodge  is 
done ;  supper's  the  word.  Oi  am 
as  hungree  as  a  howling  jackaL' 

We  did  ample  justice  to  Brother 
Brooke's  meats  and  drinks ;  drank 
'  'is  'eelth  in  tree  chairs,'  as  our 
Gallic  companion  put  it,  and  re- 
turned to  our  homes  on  the  main- 
land. 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  that 
the  joke  could  be  long  kept  secret 
in  our  small  and  gossip-loving 
society,  and  equally  of  course 
some  one  told  Brooke  of  the '  sell.' 
He  was  furious,  and  challenged 
every  one  of  us  to  single  combat. 
But  when  we  replied  that  it  was 
against  the  Articles  of  War  to  fight 
the  SimisB,  then  he  reported  us  to 
head-quarters.  O'Brien  escaped  a 
court-martial  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth,  but  was  removed  from  our 
midst ;  so  was  the  doctor.  The 
rest  of  us  were  wigged,  threatened, 
and  officially  advised  •  to  be  more 

*  For  the  infonnation  of  non-military 
readers,  B.C,  stands  for  bad  character. 
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caiefal  in  fattire.*  But  Brooke 
hinuelf  could  not  remain  at  the 
station.  Some  asked  him  for  '  the 
sign  and  oounteisign ;'  others, 
'Where  gashed  with  honourable 
scars  f  others,  again,  how  he  felt 
'  down  among  the  dead  men/  and 
when  he  was  coming  out  of  his 
shell.  Even  his  yery  dockyard 
coolies,  lickings  notwithstanding, 
inquired  *  Why  Doray  (master) 
been  done  gone  learn  Mason  work, 
when  plenty  too  much  native  man 
here  doing  same  sort  business  for 
four  annas  (sixpence)  a  day  battaf 
So  away  he  went,  we  knew  and 
cared  not  whither,  so  long  as  we 
heard  his  balderdash  no  more. 

Yet  he  skedaddled  not  before 
he  received  the  following  billet : 


'  Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  told  that  you 
have  become  a  Freemason.  I  will 
never  many  a  man  who  possesses 
a  secret  I  can't  know  more  of  than 
he  knows  himself.  I  am  also  told 
— and  it  is  really  too  horrid — that 
you  squandered  the  money  with 
which  my  blue-sapphire  ring  was 
to  be  purchased,  in  giving  a  grand 
supper  to  the  boon  companions  of 
that  society,  which,  as  no  ladies  are 
permitted  to  belong  to,  cannot  be 
at  all  respectable,  in  my  opinion. 
On  these  two  scores,  take  back 
the  love  you  gave  me,  and  send 
me  mine — not  forgetting  the  silk 
purse  I  netted  for  you — ^by  return 
of  mail. — Yours  truly, 

'  Mabt  Janb  Smith.' 


CALCRAFT— A  TROOPER. 

Bt  the  Author  of  *  A  Regimental  Mahttb,*  'A  Regimental  Valentine,*  etc. 

♦ 


The  Cotherstones  had  been  mai;- 
ried  a  few  months,  and  were  liv- 
ing at  a  pretty  house  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Fulford,  which  lies  about 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  cavalry 
barracks  at  York. 

Mrs.  Cotherstone  was  standing 
at  the  window  of  the  dining-room, 
"Watching  for  her  husband,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  taking  notes  of 
the  interesting  process  of  putting 
a  horse  into  a  cab  belonging  to 
the  inn  opposite.   Very  slow  about 
his  job  the  man  was;  the  straps 
seemed  to  get  wrong  as  each  one  was 
fastened.  The  horse  was  not  particu- 
larly anxious  to  expedite  the  work, 
andkept  shifting  his  position  every 
moment,  at  which  proceeding  .the 
man  expressed  his  disapproval  in 
a  series  of  *  gee-whoops'  and  *  ger- 
mp-ma-lads,'  of  which  the  animal 
took  but  small  notice.    Then  he 
went  inside  the  inn,  for  a  glass  of 
beer  evidently.    Mrs.  Cotherstone 
was  disgusted.     She  could,  she 
felt,  have  put  that  horse  in  and 
been  at  the  house  to  which  it  had 
been  ordered  in  less  than  half  the 
time  that  it  had  taken  the  man  to 
fasten  one  strap.     She  wondered 
if  it  was  wanted  to  catch  a  train  ? 
It  couldn't  be  for  a  wedding — ^it 
was  after  one  o'clock ;  then,  but, 
to  be  sure,  it  might  be  wanted  for 
a  funeral !     She    drummed  her 
little  fingers  impatiently  upon  the 
window-ledge,  and  wondered  in- 
dignantly how  much  longer  that 
man  was  going  to  be  drinking 
that  glass  of  beer.     Why,  she 
could  have  drunk  half  a  dozen 
glasses  of  beer  in  that  time,  she 
was  convinced,  though  Mrs.  Ed- 
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ward  le  Gendre  Cotherstone  was 
not  given  to  beer. 

Then  a  divertissement  fortunately 
came,  in  the  shape  of  a  tall  sol- 
dierly figure,  in  undress,  carrying 
a  whip  in  one  hand — a  man  with 
a  stem  bronzed  face,  having,  just 
then,  a  most  preoccupied  expres- 
sion. It  cleared,  however,  as  he 
perceived  the  golden-haired  little 
lady  at  the  window,  much  as  a 
thunder-cloud  disperses  before  the 
genial  infiuence  of  the  sun,  but 
not  before  she  had  noticed  the 
unwonted  darkness. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Ned  V  she 
asked,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

'O,  nothing  particular,  my 
darling,'  he  answered ;  4t  is  only 
that  poor  devil  Calcraft  again.' 

'.A^in?'  the  little  woman 
echoed  blankly;  *and  after  you 
gave  him  such  a  talking  to  )' 

Her  tone  implied  that  since  the 
Colonel  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
give  Calcraft  a  *  talking  to,'  his 
gratitude  ought  to  have  induced 
him,  from  that  time  forth,  to  be- 
come a  model  of  good  conduct 
and  amiability. 

'  It  isn't  all  his  fault,'  said  the 
Colonel ;  *  but  he  is  quick-witted 
and  sharp-tongued — the  two  quali- 
ties often  go  together — and,  some- 
how, he  has  contrived  to  get  out 
of  his  sergeant-major's  goodgraccs ; 
you  know  what  that  means  V 

*  Bullying,  I  suppose  ? 

'  Bullying  is  rather  a  mild  gene- 
ral term  for  it,*  Colonel  Cother- 
stone answered.  'In  detail  it 
means  nagging,  continual  fault- 
finding, swearing  at,  reporting — 
that  is  one  side.     On  the  other  it 
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means  never  doing  right,  always 
doing  wrong,  always  being  late, 
never  being  clean  enough,  ever- 
lastingly breaking  or  infringing 
roles,  being  perpetually  goaded 
to  the  verge  of  madness,  being 
taunted,  scorned,  made  nothing 
of ;  and,  like  a  boil,  matters  gene- 
rally come  to  a  head — they  have 
come  to  a  veiy  decided  head  in 
Calcraft's  case,  poor  devil.' 

'Wellf  said  Mrs.  Cotherstone, 
in  a  tone  implying  that  he  was  to 
continue  his  story. 

^He  is  rather  a  favourite  of 
Dickson's — he  is  in  Dickson's 
troop,  you  know.  He  has  looked 
after  him  as  well  as  he  could ;  but 
what  can  an  officer  do  under  such 
circumstances  f  Next  to  nothing ; 
and  this  morning  the  crash  has 
come.  Sergeant-Major  Lucas  and 
his  wife  live  at  the  end  of  a  ve- 
randah, which  Calcraft  has  to  pass 
every  morning  with  a  big  bucket 
of  cold  water,  and,  being  an 
awfully  hot  night,  they  had  left 
their  window  wide  open.  It 
seems  that  this  morning  Lucas 
hadn't  turned  out  so  early  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  not  by  an 
hour  or  more,  and  as  Calcraft 
passed  along  the  verandah  with 
his  bucket  of  water,  some  fiend 
whispered  into  his  ear  that  the 
water  was  very  cold,  that  the 
window  was  wide  open,  and  that 
the  Lucases'  bed  stood  immediate- 
ly beneath  it.  Of  course  it  was 
all  done  in  a  moment,  and  Cal- 
craft took  to  his  heels,  and  then 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  royal 
row.  Calcraft,  the  usual  scrape- 
grace,  was  accused,  and  was 
marched  off  to  the  cells,  poor 
beggar,  to  await  a  trial  by  court- 
martial.  However,  there's  one 
thing  I  can  and  will  do !  I  can't 
save  Calcraft,  but,  by  George,  I'll 
be  down  upon  Lucas  for  being 
late.' 

'Can't  you  get  Calcraft  offf 
Mrs.  Cotherstone  asked,  in  a  voice 


choking  with  laughter,  and  wip* 
ing  the  tears  from  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke. 

'Utterly  impossible,'  he  re- 
turned decidedly;  'a  eourt-nuff- 
tial  must  go  by  evidence,  not  by 
private  favour.* 

*  1  shall  give  him  a  sovereign 
for  himself^  when  I  see  him,'  T£xs. 
Cotherstone  announced.  If  any 
one  had  made  such  a  startling 
proposal  to  Colonel  Cotherstone  a 
year  previously,  he  would  have 
positively  jumped  off  his  seat 
with  horror,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  infallibly  send  the  service 
to  the  dogs  in  no  time ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion  he  merely 
possessed  himself  of  one  of  Mary's 
little  delicate  hands,  and,  with  an 
indulgent  laugh,  told  her  she 
must  keep  her  doings  to  herself. 

'Don't  let  me  know  anything 
about  it,  for  it  won't  do  to  have 
it  said  that  I  encouraged  insuboi- 
dination  in  the  regiment.' 

Some  of  my  readers  may  have 
seen  the  interior  of  a  barrack-celL 
Such  will  know  that  they  are  not 
pleasant  places.  Those  who  have 
never  entered  one  must  take  my 
word  for  it.  Private  Calcra^ 
knew  them  well,  and  each  ex- 
perience he  had  of  them  he  found 
them  less  to  his  taste.  During 
that  brilliant  summer  day  he  safc 
pondering  over  the  fate  which  had 
led  him  into  disfavour  with  Ser- 
geant-Major  Lucas.  How  was  it 
that  he  hated  him  so  ?  He  was 
quite  sure  he  had  never  done  any- 
thing to  merit  it :  no  one  else  in 
the  whole  regiment  hated  him  as 
Lucas  did.  I  cannot  say  that 
he  was  particularly  repentant  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  he 
was  the  culprit,  though  as  yet  he 
had  maintained  a  stolid  silence 
upon  the  subject;  but  he  found 
the  confinement  of  his  cell  iik- 
some,  and  he  would  like  to  have 
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beaid  what  his  comrades  were 
saying  about  his  exploit,  which 
would,  he  kneWy  be  on  eveiy 
tongue  in  the  barracks.  Well,  he 
should  get  it  ^  proper,'  as  he  put 
it,  for  tills  business,  he  had  no 
doubt.  Thej  were  sure  to  be 
pretty  hard  upon  him,  he  so 
often  got  into  trouble,  and  of 
course  they  would  take  the  Ser- 
geant-Major's account  before  his  j 
not  that  he  had  any  account  to 
give.  He  had,  as  yet,  kept  quiet, 
without  attempting  any  explana- 
tion, and  he  thought  that  would 
be  the  best  course  to  adopt,  what- 
ever came  of  the  affair ;  besides, 
what  had  he  to  say  ? 

He  leant  forward,  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  and  watched 
41  ray  of  sunshine,  which  had  had 
sufficient  bad  taste  to  weary  of 
the  outer  world  and  penetrate,  by 
way  of  a  change,  into  the  cell. 
Galcraft  was  very  glad  to  see  the 
sunbeam,  though  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  couldn't  have  very 
much  sense  to  come  in  there, 
when  it  might  have  stayed  out- 
side and  be  free ;  and  then  he  fell 
to  wishing  that  he,  too,  was  free. 
He  wondered  how  it  was  that  he 
had  borne  the  tyrant's  tyranny  so 
long.  Many  a  man  would  have 
made  a  bolt  of  it,  and  trusted  to 
luck  that  he  didn't  wake  up  some 
fine  morning  to  find  himself 
branded  with  the  letter  which 
would  be  a  shame  to  him  as  long 
as  he  should  live,  even  to  his 
grave.  But  no !  After  all,  he 
wouldn't  be  such  a  mean-spirited 
coward  as  that.  He  had  fought 
on  for  five  years,  and,  come  what 
might,  he  would  fight  on  a  bit 
longer.  Maybe  Lucas  would  be 
leaving  the  regiment,  or  dying,  or 
49omething  of  that  sort,  and  then 
see  if  he  didn't  show  his  ofidcers 
that  he  had  some  good  in  him, 
after  all  I  He  could  just  fancy  the 
kindly  approval  in  Captain  Dick- 
son's keen  blue  eyes  when  he  won 


a  good-conduct  stripe,  or  was  made 
corporaL  Ay,  he  would  keep 
up  his  pluck  for  a  while  longer, 
and  try  if  matters  wouldn't  mend 
a  bit  Just  as  he  arrived  at  this 
satisfactory  conclusion,  the  door 
of  the  cell  opened,  and  the  object 
of  his  thoughts  appeared — Cap- 
tain George  Dickson. 

Galcraft  jumped  up  from  his 
bench,  and  Captain  Dickson  sat 
down  upon  it. 

'  Well !  you've  made  an  awfiil 
mess  of  it  this  time,  Calcraft/  he 
observed. 

^Yes,  sir,'  returned  Calcraft, 
with  a  salute. 

'  It's  no  use  trying  to  keep  you 
straight,'  the  officer  observed 
testily.  '  I  shall  have  to  give 
you  up  altogether.' 

Calcraft  made  no  reply.  Hither- 
to he  had  exulted  much  over  his 
exploit,  but  since  it  was  to  cost 
him  the  kindliness  of  his  Captain, 
he  began  to  look  at  it  in  quite 
another  light. 

*  And,  by  the  bye,  Calcraft,* 
said  Captain  Dickson  suddenly, 
'  what  the  dickens  were  you  doing 
in  the  verandah  at  five  o'clock  ?' 

*  Wasn't  there,  sir,*  he  replied 
promptly. 

'  Seigeant-Major  Lucas  says  it 
was  striking  five  as  the  bucket  of 
water  came  through  the  window.' 

'Then  it  couldn't  be  me  as 
threw  it,  sir,'  said  Calcraft  solemn- 
ly, '  for  when  five  o'clock  struck 
by  Fulford  church,  I  was  standing 
just  outside  the  door  of  F  troop 
room,  with  Private  Wells  and 
Corporal  Eraser — as  they'll  both 
tell  you,  sir,' 

'I'll  look  into  the  matter,'  an- 
swered the  Captain,  rising ;  '  and, 
Calcraft,  if  you  should  be  lucky 
enough  to  get  oveisthis  business, 
just  let  it  be  a  warning  to  you.' 

*  I  will,  sir,*  he  said  earnestly 
enough;  but  whether  some  ex- 
pression in  his  Captain's  eyes  upset 
his  gravity  or  not^  I  cannot  say 
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only  at  that  moment  his  solemn 
red  face  relaxed,  and  the  hearty 
laughter  came  bubbling  up  to  his 
lips :  it  might  be  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  douche-bath,  which 
he  hadso successfully  administered 
to  his  enemy,  and,  as  he  dared  not 
laugh  outright,  his  feelings  found 
a  vent  in  a  violent  fit  of  coughing, 
and  Captain  Dickson  beat  a  hasty 
retreat;  perhaps  he  wished  to 
laucrh  in  comfort  out  of  Calcraft's 
sight. 

In  due  time  Calcraft  was 
brought  before  the  court-martiaL 
The  Sergeant-Major  told  his  story 
glibly  enough;  in  truth,  there 
was  not  veiy  much  to  telL 

'On  the  morning  of  the  10th 
of  July  he  was  in  bed;  the  window 
was  open  at  the  top,  the  church 
clock  at  Fulford  struck  five — he 
was  perfectly  sure  as  to  the  time, 
because  he  had  compared  his  watch 
with  it :  just  as  he  laid  the  watch 
down  a  bucketful  of  water  was 
emptied  through  the  window  over 
the  bed ;  he  could  not  see  the  face 
of  the  man  who  did  it,  but  he  saw 
the  hands;  he  could  positively 
swear  to  their  being  the  prisoner's 
hands.' 

So  ended  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution. Sergeant-Major  Lucas  re- 
tired with  a  well-satisfied  smile  at 
Calcraft,  who  returned  it  with  a 
defiant  stare. 

Then — greatly  to  the  Sergeant- 
Major's  astonishment — appeared 
two  witnesses  for  the  prisoner, 
Corporal  Eraser  and  Private  "Wells, 
who  both  deposed  positively  to  the 
truth  of  Calcraft's  statement,  that, 
at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  July,  he  was  standing 
with  them  at  the  door  of  F  troop 
room.  Corporal  Eraser  also  de- 
posed that  the  prisoner  was  not 
out  of  his  sight  until  after  half- 
past  five.  Accordingly  Calcraft 
was  acquitted. 

Now  Calcraft  had  made  Captain 
Dickson  a  distinct  promise  that. 


if  he  should  be  lucky  enough  to 
get  over  the  affair,  it  should  be  a 
warning  to  him  ;  therefore  im- 
mediately he  found  himself  a  free 
man  he  at  once  proceeded  to  break 
it.  First  of  all,  he  informed  the 
non-plussed  Sergeant-Major — ^who^ 
to  save  himself  from  censure  for 
being  late,  had  set  the  time  back 
a  whole  hour,  and  so  enabled  Cal- 
craft to  get  off  scot-free — that  the 
way  to  catch  a  bird  was  by  putting 
salt  on  its  tail,  for  which  valuable 
information  he  did  not  even  deign 
to  thank  him. 

Finding  that  had  no  effect,  Cal- 
craft, like  an  idiot — as  most  sol- 
diers are  when  left  to  themselves- 
— occupied  himself  for  a  week  in 
taking  every  available  opportunity 
of  passing  along  the  verandah,  in 
which  his  enemy's  room  was  situ- 
ate, singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
the  refrain  of  a  little  song — 

*  The  old,  old  story  was  told  ag%m, 
At  five  o*clock  in  the  momiDg  !* 

Finally  he  brought  matters  to 
a  climax  by  asking  if  he  and  *  the 
missis'  had  found  the  water  very 
cold)  Flesh  and  blood  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  The  Seigeant- 
Major  went  to  Captain  Dickson, 
and  reported  that  Calcraft  had 
owned  to  throwing  the  water. 
Calcraft  denied  it,  and  repeated 
what  had  really  taken  place. 
Lucas  held  to  his  story,  and 
eventually  Calcrafb's  patience — 
of  which  he  had  not  at  any  time 
a  veiy  large  stock — gave  way,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  officer's  presence, 
he  rushed  at  his  enemy,  and  ad- 
ministered a  sound  drubbing. 
That  was  fa^.  There  was  the 
tedium  of  another  court-martial : 
the  thrashing^and  it  was  a  sound 
one — counted  for  a  good  deal,  and 
the  provocation  and  the  bullying, 
on  Uie  other  hand,  went  for  next 
to  nothing.  Calcraft  received  the 
longest  sentence  which  could  be 
given  to  him^  also  the  prison-crop,. 
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and  was  heard  of  no  more  until 
he  was  again  free. 

August  and  September  slipped 
away  quickly  enough  to  most 
people,  but  very  slowly  indeed  to 
poor  Calcrafb  in  his  durance  vile. 
The  longest  period,  however,  must 
come  to  a  close,  and  the  darkest 
night  end  in  morning.  His  term 
of  imprisonment  did  oome  to  an 
end  in  time ;  but  as  to  his  night 
of  troubles  ending  in  the  morning 
in  peace  and  quietness,  why,  that 
was  quite  another  matter.  Cal- 
craft  thought  his  trials  and  diffi- 
culties grew  denser.  At  first  he 
tried  hard  to  keep  straight,  for  he 
knew  if  he  could  but  rise  to  the 
rank  of  corporal,  his  enemy's 
power  would  be  considerably 
lessened ;  but,  try  as  he  would,  it 
seemed  quite  impossible  for  him 
to  succeed.  The  glorious  autumn 
days  passed  by,  each  one  finding 
him  sunk  a  little  deeper  in  the 
slough  of  despond,  each  one  leav- 
ing him  a  trifie  more  wretched 
than  the  last,  and  more  passion- 
ately desirous  of  lying  down  to 
die  in  peace.  Yes,  it  had  come 
to  that.  He  had  begun  to  look 
back  to  the  long  dreary  weeks  he 
spent  in  the  cells  as  a  time  when 
he  had  known  what  it  was  to  have 
peace  and  rest.  He  felt  himself 
a  disgrace  to  his  regiment,  yet  they 
would  not  let  him  do  any  better — • 
and  he  did  try !  He  femcied — for 
he  had  grown  morbidly  sensitive 
of  late — that  when  his  officers 
passed  him  they  looked  at  him 
with  scorn — all  fancy,  poor  fellow, 
for  they  never  looked  at  him  at 
all,  or  bestowed  a  second  thought 
upon  him,  though  '  Calcraft,  poor 
devil  f  was  their  usual  way  of 
speaking  of  him  when  they  did 
mention  him,  and  most  of  them 
hated  Lucas  as  much  as  they  pitied 
his  victim.  Still  a  contemptuous 
pity  was  not  calculated  to  improve 
the  state  of  a  man  on  the  verge 
of  madness,  as  Calcraft  at  that 


time  wasj  and  had  it  not  been 
for  two  persons,  he  would  not  have 
borne  up  as  long  as  he  did.  Those 
two  persons  were  the  Colonel's 
golden-haired,  gentle  little  wife 
and  Captain  Dickson.  Eor  them 
both  Calcraft,  in  his  utter  misery, 
conceived  a  passionate  adoration. 
First  in  his  poor  tormented  heart 
he  held  the  lady.  She  had  carried 
out  her  intention,  which  she  had 
announced  to  her  husband,  and, 
on  the  first  opportunity,  had  given 
Calcraft  a  sovereign,  which  he, 
poor  chivalrous  fool,  had  had  a 
ring  put  through,  and  slung  it  to 
his  watch-chamj  and  whenever 
she  met  him  her  gentle  '  Good- 
morning,  Calcraft,'  fell  upon  his 
ear  wi^  such  an  unaccustomed 
sweetness  that  he  could  have 
fiung  himself  down  and  kissed  her 
very  feet,  in  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  which  cost  her  nothing, 
but  which,  to  him,  was  the  one 
ray  of  sunshine  which  brightened 
his  lot.  No,  not  quite  the  only 
ray  ;  he  had  forgotten  Captain 
Dickson. 

Towards  the  end  of  November 
Captain  Dickson's  servant  died, 
and  he  chose  Calcraft  to  fill  his 
place.  Then  his  troubles  lighten- 
ed somewhat,  for  he  was  neces- 
sarily less  in  his  enemy's  power ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  partial  re- 
prieve had  come  too  late — the  evil 
had  gone  too  far,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  shake  off  the  effects  of  the 
past  five  years  and  the  continual 
ill-treatment  he  had  endured — 
the  shame  and  degradation  which 
had  been  thrust  upon  him  during 
the  past  few  months. 

Things  had  gone  badly  enough 
with  him  since  the  day  he  joined 
the  regiment ;  but  until  that  fatal 
July  morning  when  he  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  voice  of  the  fiend, 
which  prompted  him  to  pour  a 
pail  of  water  over  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lucas,  he  had  gone  on  his  careless 
way,   almost  unmindful   of  any- 
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thing  his  enemy  might  do  to  toi^ 
ment  him.  His  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment he  had  endnred  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  cheer- 
fiihiess  and  plnck,  expressing  his 
opinion  to  more  persons  than  one 
that  the  thrashing  he  had  adminis- 
tered was  well  worih  the  after- 
consequences.  Alas,  he  had  not 
at  that  time  counted  upon  what 
was  to  follow :  it  surpassed  even 
his  ideas  of  what  bnllying  meant, 
and  he  had  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  that  respect,  as  has 
been  shown«  If  he  had  gone  into 
Captain  Dickson's  service  im- 
mediately after  his  release  from 
the  cells,  he  might  have  been  able 
to  carry  out  the  good  resolutions 
he  had  formed  during  his  confine- 
ment :  as  it  was,  the  partial  re- 
prieve came  too  late;  his  spirit 
was  cowed  utterly,  his  aspirations 
after  something  nobler  were 
crushed,  his  courage  gone.  The 
very  appearance  of  the  man  was 
changed ;  his  fearless  blue  eyes 
had  acquired  a  wild  unsettled  ex- 
pression, and  he  seldom  looked 
any  one  straight  in  the  face ;  his 
face,  which  had  once  been  of  a 
healthy  red,  had  faded  to  a  sickly 
pallor,  and  the  flesh  had  fallen 
away  from  his  cheeks.  He  had 
lost  the  careless  swaggering  gait 
which  had  once  distinguished  him, 
and  now  seemed  to  have  no  energy 
for  anything  but  sauntering — no, 
trailing  is  a  better  word — trailing 
about  the  quaint  narrow  streets, 
taking  no  notice  of  man,  woman, 
or  child.  If  Captain  Dickson 
happened  to  be  out  or  was  dining 
at  mess,  he  did  not  even  do  that, 
but  stayed  in  his  room,  which  he 
had  leave  to  do,  being  sure  there 
of  peace  and  quietness. 

The  winter  days  crept  on,  and 
Calcraft's  spirit  sank  lower,  his 
despondency  increased,  his  face 
grew  paler,  and  his  air  more  de- 
jected. Just  before  Christmas  he 
got  a  kick  from  a  horse,  which 


him  up  for  a  fortnight  in 
hospital.  A  year  before  he  would 
hardly  have  noticed  it,  but,  in  his 
weakened  state  of  body  and  mind, 
the  trifling  accident  proved  more 
serious.  Not  that  he  minded  it : 
he  had  a  happy  time  of  it  in  hos- 
pital. The  doctor  always  had  a 
pleasant  cheery  word  for  him ;  the 
nurses,  if  rdugh,  were  kindly,  and 
treated  him  just  the  same  as  the 
others ;  his  master  went  across  to 
see  him  eveiy  morning,  and  lent 
him  more  books  and  papers  than 
his  poor  dazed  eyes  could  bear  to 
read ;  and,  greatest  of  all  the  little 
pleasures  which  fell  to  his  lot, 
Mrs.  Cotherstone  herself  sent  him 
a  basket  of  grapes  and  oranges  on 
Christmas  morning,  which  threw 
the  poor  fellow  into  a  perfect  fever 
of  anxiety  imtil  he  had  despatched 
a  note  of  grateful  thanks,  which, 
if  he  had  but  known  it,  brought 
the  scalding  tears  into  the  gentle 
little  woman's  soft  eyes.  0,  those 
grapes  and  oranges!  it  seemed 
like  desecration  to  eat  them. 
Willingly  would  Calcraft  have 
kept  them,  like  the  sovereign  on 
his  watch-chain,  as  precious 
relics. 

But  at  last  this  pleasant  time 
came  to  an  end,  and  he  was  pro- 
nounced well  enough  to  resume 
his  duties.  So  he  lutd  to  turn  his 
back  upon  his  pleasures,  and  go 
to  the  old  routine.  He  found, 
to  his  utter  dismay  and  horror, 
that  Captain  Dickson  was  going 
on  leave  for  two  months,  and  could 
not  take  a  servant  with  him.  The 
news  caused  agony  in  Calcraft's 
heart,  and  bitter  disappointment 
and  dread. 

He  took  the  news  quietly 
enough,  for  his  master  was  rather 
late  and  in  a  huny  to  be  dressed ; 
but  when  the  long  process  was 
finished,  and  he  had  gone  clank- 
ing along  the  echoing  corridor 
and  down  the  stone  steps,  Cal- 
craft flung  himself  down  upon  the 
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bed,  and,  burrying  his  &ce  among 
tbe  pillows,  broke  into  such  a 
passionate  torrent  of  tears,  that 
the  private's  wife  who  kept  the 
room  tidy,  happening  to  come  in 
at  that  moment,  stood  stock-still 
in  the  doorway,  absolutely  aghast. 
Her  womanly  instinct,  however, 
impelled  her  to  make  some  effort 
to  comfort  him. 

*  What's  np,  Calcraftf  she 
asked,  adyanciDg  to  the  bed,  and 
laying  a  hand,  which,  if  coarse 
and  work-worn,  was  kindly,  upon 
his  head;  'is  there  something 
else  gone  wrong  t  I  wouldn't 
take  on  so  about  it  if  I  was  you, 
though  I'm  sure,  poor  chap,  it  do 
seem  neyer-ending.' 

She  was  a  good-hearted  woman, 
and  she  meant  to  do  kindly ;  yet 
if  she  had  quietly  gone  away,  and 
left  him  to  sob  the  cobwebs  out 
of  his  brain,  his  agony  might 
have  passed ;  as  it  was,  he  jumped 
up  and  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
stung  afresh  by  the  shame  of  hay- 
ing been  discoyered  in  tears  by  a 
woman. 

He  never  stopped  to  think ;  he 
tore  across  the  barrack-square  and 
out  of  the  gates,  though  the  sentry 
asked  if  anything  was  amiss  as  he 
passed.  Cidcraft  never  heard  him. 
On  he  sped,  seeing  nothing  for 
the  blinding  tears  which  filled 
his  eyes,  hearing  nothing  for  the 
agony  throbbing  in  his  brain. 
On  he  went,  along  the  path  lead- 
ing through  the  drill-field,  unaware 
that  Captain  Dickson  had  flung 
himself  off  his  horse,  and,  followed 
by  half  a  dozen  dragoons,  had 
started  in  pursuit  with  a  cry  of 
*  Great  God!  the  river!'  Cal- 
craft  never  heard  or  saw  anything 
save  that  broad  stream  shining 
through  the  trees  at  the  other 
end  of  the  drill  -field — the  river, 
where  he  might  find  what  he  had 
been  seeking  so  long,  a  haven  of 
forgetfulness  and  peace. 

Ah,  the  yell  which  rose  up  from 


the  on-lookers  as  the  tall  figure 
sprang  headlong  into  the  water^ 
followed  an  instant  later  by  the 
officer  and  a  young  private,  who 
had  been  Calcraft's  friend  1  There 
was  just  one  moment  of  suspense 
before  the  Captain's  dark  close* 
cropped  head  appeared  above  the 
bank,  and  then  tiiatof  the  private 
as  they  dragged  the  poor  fellow 
on  to  the  wcdk. 

Colonel  Cothorstone  just  reached 
the  walk  as  Captain  Dickson  gave 
Calcraff  s  arm  an  angry  shake. 

'  What  are  you  thinking  of,  you 
idiot  f  he  asked  indignantly. 

Calcraft  looked  at  his  preserver 
in  a  blank  dazed  kind  of  way. 

'  You'd  best  have  let  me  finish 
it,  sir,'  he  answered  indistinctly, 
and  then  fainted  away. 

'  Dash  me  ?  said  the  young 
private,  wiping  the  water  firom 
his  face — there  might  have  been 
a  few  tears  there  too — Mash 
me  if  I  ever  saw  anything  like 
that !' 

'  Here,  some  of  you  get  him  up 
to  the  hospital  at  once,'  ordered 
the  Colonel;  *and  you.  Captain 
Dickson,  the  sooner  you  get  those 
wet  clothes  off  the  better;  you 
too,  Johnson;  you  have  acted 
with  great  bravery,  but  there  is 
no  need  to  have  rheumatic  fever 
as  a  consequence.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall 
do,'  said  little  Mrs.  Cotherstone, 
when  she  heard  the  stoiy  a  few 
hours  later;  'you  shall  buy  his 
discharge — don't  you  call  it  so? 
— and  give  him  to  me.' 

'But  what  will  you  do  with 
himf 

'Make  a  butler  of  him,'  was 
the  prompt  reply. 

For  many  weeks,  thought  it 
seemed  as  if  Calcraft  would  have 
no  need  of  interest  or  of  anything 
else  in  this  world.  He  lay  on 
his  bed  in  the  hospital,  raving  in 
brain  fever;    and  when  at  last 
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that  left  him,  the  doctors  fonnd 
the  prostiatioii  and  weakness  al- 
most worse  to  deal  with  than  the 
fever  had  been« 

But  they  brought  him  round 
after  all,  or  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Mark- 
ham  declared,  the  medicine  which 
did  him  most  good  was  when  Mrs. 
Cotherstone  went  to  see  him,  and 
asked  if  he  would  like  to  leave 
the  aimy  and  enter  their  service 
as  a  butler. 

'  But  I  don't  know  anything  of 
the  work,  ma*am,'  he  stammered, 
though  the  pleased  flush  on  his 
poor  worn  face  showed  how  in- 
tense was  his  delight  at  her  pro- 
posal 

'But  you  can  learn,'  she  an- 
swered decidedly;  and  so  poor 
Calcraft's  future  was  settled. 

He  progressed  with  amazing 
rapidity  after  that,  and  in  order 
to  complete  the  cure,  Mrs.  Cother- 


stone sent  him  to  her  Scotch  place 
for  a  month,  where,  as  he  himself 
said,  he  was  almost  too  happy  to 
live. 

Not  very  l«ng  after  this  Mrs. 
Cotherstone  presented  her  lord 
with  a  son  and  heir,  and  in 
the  years  which  followed  Cal- 
craft  worshipped  the  child.  No 
service  which  the  youngster  ex- 
acted  was  too  difficult  for  Cal- 
craf t  to  perform ;  to  hiqi  the  boy's 
wishes  and  commands  were  law, 
absolute  as '  the  law9  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  which  altereth  not' 
AU  the  passionate  gratitude  which 
the  mother  had  raised  in  him  he 
lavished  upon  the  boy ;  and  the 
sweetest  music  that  ever  rang  in 
his  ears  was  when  the  tender 
imperative  child's  voice  sounded 
through  the  house  with  the  word 
which  was  oftenest  upon  his  lips : 
that  word  was  '  Cal — cwaft !' 
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^I  dox't  believe  in  town  Christ- 
mases/  said  Miss  Barbara  Lew- 
thwaite  to  her  mother  one  day, 
early  in  December.  <  Having 
known  them  all  my  life,  I  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  vnlgar—^decid- 
edly  vulgar.* 

'  Barbara !'  the  mother  replied, 
partly  in  exclamation,  partly  in  in- 
terrogation. 

'They  are  bad  style,'  Barbara 
went  on.  'I  have  read  more 
Christmas  stories  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly remember  at  this  moment, 
hut  I  cannot  recall  a  single  good 
one  that  had  its  scene  laid  in  Bays- 
water.  AU  the  thrilling  events 
came  off  in  the  country ;  and  you 
should  know  if  you  read  the  news- 
papers, as  you  ought  to  do,  mam- 
may  that  all  aristocratic  people  go 
down  to  their  baronial  mansions  at 
Christmas,  and  dispense  hospitality 
to  their  dependents  from  ancestral 
halls.' 

'  But  we  have  no  country  house,' 
said  Mrs.  Lewthwaite,  with  a 
shiver,  *  and  glad  I  am  that  I  do 
not  own  one  of  those  horrible 
places,  where  the  damp  from  the 
trees  gives  one  rheumatism,  and 
all  the  sand-bags  in  the  world 
would  not  exclude  the  draughts 
frofli  the  windows.' 

'  But  cannot  we  go  to  some  nice 
warm  house  where  there  are  no 
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draughts)  I  should  think  that  if 
the  yule-logs  were  burned  as  they 
ought  to  be  universally,  as  our  fore- 
fathers had  them,  there  would  not 
be  a  word  heard  of  the  draughts.' 

*  There  is  no  place  like  home,* 
sighed  Mrs.  Lewthwaite,  who  had 
great  faith  in  the  convincing  effi- 
cacy of  poetical  quotations. 

'  Yes,  for  some  people,'  replied 
her  daughter — '  people  of  ignoble 
aims,  as  the  Poet  Laureate  would 
say.* 

'I  do  not  know  much  about 
aims,'  said  Mrs.  Lewthwaite,  '  but 
I  know  Christmas  is  quite  expen- 
sive enough  without  increasing  the 
outlay  by  running  off  to  Brighton, 
or  some  of  those  insolvency  pro- 
moting places.' 

'  Brighton  is  not  my  ideal  either,' 
Barbara  answered.  'Christmas- 
day  in  an  hotel  is  still  worse  style 
than  having  it  here  in  Bayswater. 
I  have  been  talking  it  over  with 
Jemima,  and  we  are  agreed.  We 
think  oouftin  Henry*s  rectory  would 
be  the  correct  thing.  They  ought 
to  be  very  glad  to  have  us,  for  they 
do  not  scruple  to  come  here  unin- 
vited when  there  are  May  meetings 
and  rose-shows  to  be  held.  And 
you  would  save  by  it,  mamma,  for 
you  would  escape  all  the  Christ- 
mas-boxes you  are  expected  to  give 
in  town.'    . 
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'  Kot  apenny/  Mrs.  Lewihwaite 
said  Btnnlilyy  'not  a  sizpeDce. 
From  the  postman  down  to  the 
newsboy  they  would  all  be  down 
on  ns  like  harpies  when  we  came 
back.' 

^  We  do  80  long  for  a  oonntiy 
Christmas,  Jemima  and  1/  Miss 
Lewthwaite  said,  clasping  her 
hands  ecstatically — 'a  real  old- 
fashioned  country  Christmas,  like 
what  one  reads  of — and  we  shall 
never  be  happy  till  we  have  had 
one.  We  long  for  an  ivy-mantled 
tower ;  whether  it  has  owls  in  it  or 
not  is  quite  immaterial  so  long  as 
there  is  a  peal  of  bells.  ''Ring  out, 
wild  bells,  across  the  snow,"  we  shall 
say  in  real  earnest  then.  I  like 
the  thought  of  a  grand  wild  stretch 
of  country,  with  only  an  occasion- 
al poacher  here  and  there  to  be 
seen.' 

'Poachers!'  cried  Mrs.  Lew- 
thwaite. 

'  Well,  men  like  poachers :  it  does 
not  matter  much  either  way,  I 
suppose,  but  it  is  always  a  part  of 
the  stories.  Then  there  would  be 
the  trees  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  snowy  crystals ;  the 
moon,  temporarily  obscured,  burst- 
ing out  from  befalod  the  clouds — ' 

'  You  can  have  trees  and  a  moon 
in  Kensington  Gardens;  and  as 
to  bells,  they  are  wild  enough  in 
London  in  all  conscience,  for  they 
don't  let  one  have  a  wink  of  sleep 
on  Christmas-eve.' 

'And  the  stars,'  pursued  Bar- 
bara; '"I  saw  the  great  Orion 
sloping  slowly  towards  the  west ;" ' 
from  which  unseasonable  quotation 
it  will  be  perceived  that  Barbara 
had  not  profited  at  school  by  hav- 
ing the  Use  of  the  Globes  paid  for 
extra. 

*I  suppose,'  Mrs.  Lewthwaite 
put  in  sarcastically,  '  the  stars  are 
pretty  much  the  same  set  in  the 
country  that  we  have  here  at  home?' 

*  But  there  is  the  church,  the 
genuine  old  country  church,  that  is 


decorated  by  the  parishioners^  net 
by  professionals  as  in  town.  I 
have  the  whole  scene  in  my  mind's 
eye,  mamma;  I  know  how  it  all 
takes  place.  There  is  a  manor 
house,  which  is  always  full  of 
guests  at  Christmas — ^nioe  superior 
people,  and  generally  one  or  two 
young  Guardsmen.  They  all  come 
down  and  help  to  decorate  the 
church,  young  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen,  and  have  ladders  and 
curates  to  reach  to  the  high-up 
places.  They  twine  wreaths  of  ivy 
and  holly  round  the  pillars,  and 
occasionidly  burst  out  singing  a 
Christmas  caroL  Then  there  are 
always  one  or  two  engagements 
about  New  Year's-day,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  fallen  in  love 
with  each  other  at  the  decorations, 
and  having  had  a  good  deal  of 
mistletoe  hung  up  at  home.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Lewthwaite  !  When 
her  other  daughter  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  joined  Barbara  in 
her  demand  for  a  real  genuine 
country  Christmas,  she  ceased  to 
aigue,  but  merely  prophesied  her 
own  illness  and  death  as  the  next 
great  family  event. 

'  Barbara  is  right,'  Miss  Jemima 
said.  'Town  Ghristmases  are 
deplorably  vulgar.  There  are 
always  people  starving  in  attics, 
and  immense  excitement  when 
benefactors  and  benefactresses  rush 
breathless  up  the  stairs  at  critical 
moments  with  baskets  of  pro- 
visions, followed  by  men  stagger- 
ing under  the  weight  of  sac^  of 
coals.  Yes,  that  sort  of  thing 
used  to  be  thought  highly  dra- 
matic, but  it  is  played  out  I  do 
not  like  starving  people  myself; 
and,  of  course,  in  tiie  country  the 
squire  gives  the  cottagers  dinners 
of  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding, 
which  is  so  much  better  an  ar- 
rangement for  every  one.' 

Barbara  and  her  sister  carried 
their  point,  and  the  moth^  and 
daughters  announced  their  inten- 
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tion  of  going  down  to  cousin 
Henry's  rectory  at  Netley-in-the- 
Wold,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a 
family  reunion  at  the  festire  sea- 
son. 

It  can  scarcely  he  said  that 
cousin  Heniy  and  his  daughter 
Jane,  who  was  mistress  of  the 
house,  were  oveijoyed  at  the  pros- 
pect afforded  them.  But  if  you 
do  not  hesitate  to  quarter  your- 
self once  or  twice  a  year  on  your 
town  relatives,  you  must  not  take 
it  amiss  if  they  return  the  compli- 
ment exactly  when  you  least  ex- 
pect or  desire  to  have  them. 

The  two  girls  were  in  great 
spirits  hy  the  time  they  and  their 
luggage  reached  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  Terminus.  Mrs.  Lew- 
thwaite was  trying  to  be  resigned, 
and  now  that  they  were  all  in 
motion  began  to  repose  upon  the 
thought  of  two  new  and  particularly 
stylish  caps  which  her  daughters 
had  added  to  her  wardrobe. 

'  For/  said  Barbara,  *  we  are  sure 
to  have  one  or  two  parties  at  the 
manor  house,  and  I  should  not 
like  the  squire's  people  to  think 
we  are  dowdy  folk  like  cousin 
Jane,  with  her  dreadful  old  turned 
(ilk  dresses  and  seedy  feathers.' 

It  was  at  the  ticket-window 
that  Barbara's  heart  gave  its  first 
mighty  throb. 

Two  most  aristocratic  young 
men,  exactly  like  the  fascinating 
gentlemen  of  the  Christmas  stories, 
were  taking  tickets  also,  and  the 
words,  '  Netley  Junction,'  sent  the 
blood  up  into  Barbaht's  temples. 
How  she  rushed  back  to  Jemima 
she  never  knew. 

'Two,'  she  gasped,  'one  dark, 
one  fair ;  luggage,  gun-cases,  first 
class  to  Netley  Junction !' 

*  Where?  where  V  cried  Jemima. 

*  There,  there,'  answered  Barbara, 
pointing  to  the  travellers,  who  were 
picking  up  newspapers  at  the  book- 
stall. 

'And  we  are   going  second 


Jemima  exclaimed ;  '  what  a  terri- 
ble blunder !  Cannot  we  get  mam- 
ma to  change  the  tickets  1  0  dear, 
what  a  pity  1' 

'They  are  gone  into  "smok- 
ing,"' Barbara  reassured  her  a  few 
minutes  afterwards.  *  We  should 
only  have  wasted  the  extra  money,' 
and  made  mamma  disagreeable. 
At  the  same  time,  Jemima,  I 
think  smoking-carriages  ought  not 
to  be  allowed,  thej  make  young 
men  unsociable.' 

Amid  the  difficulties  of  rescuing 
their  luggage  at  the  station  for 
Netiey,  the  Lewthwaite  girls  had 
still  eyes  and  ears  to  watch  for 
their  heroes,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  them  received  by  two 
young  ladies,  who  came  in  a 
wagonette  which  the  driver  of  the 
fly  for  the  rectory  told  them  was 
from  the  manor  house. 

Barbara  was  happy  now.  8he 
could  not  help  reminding  her 
companions  of  her  first  proposals 
to  spend  Christmas  in  the  country. 

'  Depend  upon  it  we  have  done 
well,'  she  said.  '  And  there  is  the 
decoration  of  the  church  to  be 
done ;  I  have  taken  care  that  we 
are  in  time  for  that' 

Cousin  Jane's  reception  was 
scarcely  as  warm  as  Christmas 
greetings  are  usually  expected  to 
be.  She  remarked  that  the  train 
was  late  and  dinner  waiting, 
and  hurried  themup-stairs.  There 
were  fires  in  the  bedrooms,  it  was 
true,  but  apparently  they  were 
only  just  lighted,  and  the  smoke 
from  fresh  fir-branches  that  had 
been  thrust  in  at  the  last  moment 
made  it  impossible  to  dose  either 
doors  or  windows. 

This  was  on  Monday  evening, 
and  Christmas-day  fell  upon  the 
Thursday  following.  Tuesday  was 
cold,  frosty,  and  foggy,  and  as 
cousin  Jane  was  busy  all  day  in 
domestic  and  parochial  matters, 
the  sisters  were  left  to  their  own 
devices.     They  walked  down  to 
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the  Tillage,  about  tbree-qaarteTS 
of  a  mile  from  the  honse,  and 
took  a  look  at  the  church*  It 
was  not  exactly  Barbara's  ideal 
church,  having  been  recently  re- 
stored by  a  local  architect,  who 
had  left  his  mark  on  the  building 
by  making  it  as  unlike  itsefi 
originally  as  possible.  Still,  as 
Barbara  said,  it  would  bear  a  good 
deal  of  decorating.  She  talked 
to  the  old  sexton,  and  asked  him 
how  the  details  were  carried  out— 
who  worked,  when  they  com- 
menced, when  they  left  off,  and 
if  the  yillagers  took  much  interest 
in  the  decorations. 

The  sexton  did  not  for  some 
time  perceive  the  drift  of  the 
questioning ;  then  he  spoke  out, 

'There's  me,  and  rector's  dar- 
ter, and  squire's  darter  mebbe, 
and  t'other  one,  and  two  Flibsbys.' 

Barbara  felt  still  in  the  dark; 
but  Jemima  said  to-morrow  would 
clear  it  all  up. 

Cousin  Jane  seemed  surprised  to 
find  so  much  enthusiasm  upon  the 
subject  of  church  decoration. 

*  I  consider  it  is  a  great  nuisance,' 
she  said,  *  when  one  has  so  many 
other  tlungs  to  attend  to,  being 
obliged  to  shiver  all  Christmas- 
eve  in  a  cold  damp  church.  We 
did  very  well  here  till  Maude 
Cumberland  came  to  live  at  the 
manor  house.  She  is  the  old 
man's  niece,  and  an  heiress,  so 
everything  has  to  give  way  to  her. 
Old  Bobinson  used  to  stick  a  bit 
of  holly  at  every  candle-sconce, 
and  it  did  very  weU;  but  these 
girls  are  never  happy  unless  they 
are  turning  the  whole  parish  up- 
side down.  Papa  cannot  keep  a 
curate  twelve  months,  for  his  head 
is  sure  to  be  turned  with  flattery, 
and  he  makes  our  lives  burden- 
some by  starting  schemes  and  clubs 
invented  by  these  girls,  which  they 
expect  me  to  carry  on  when  they 
leave  home.' 

It  was  all  exactly  as  Barbara 


wished.     She  b^ged  cousin  Jane 
would  depute  Jemima  and  her  to 
take  Jane*s  place  at  the  church, 
which  the  rector's  daughter  was 
only  too  glad  to  do.     She  had 
borrowed  one  of  Jemima's  dinner- 
dreeses,  and  was  eager  to  copy  it 
in  order  to  wear  a  similar  one  at 
the  manor  house  on  St  Stephen's- 
day. 

Breakfast  was  hastily  swallowed 
on  Christmas-eve,  and  in  high 
spirits  Barbara  and  her  sister 
started  for  the  church.  There 
was  no  one  there  when  they  ai^ 
rived;  but  the  door  was  open,  a 
pile  of  evergreens  lay  on  the  floor 
in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  and  balls 
of  twine  on  the  front  of  one  of  the 
pews. 

'  Only  think  of  people  TnAlring 
their  decorations  in  the  church 
itself!'  exclaimed  Jemima^  *I 
never  beard  of  such  a  thing  in  my 
life !  Don't  you  think  we  ought 
to  carry  our  work  into  the  school- 
room f 

But  old  Bobinson,  on  being 
hunted  up,  said  that  this  was  im- 
possible. Madam  was  coming 
down  from  the  manor  house  to 
give  out  blankets,  and  they  could 
not  go  there,  so  the  sisters  re- 
turned to  the  church. 

'Don't  touch  the  chancel,' 
cousin  Jane  had  said  at  parting, 
'  for  the  Cumberland  girls  make 
it  a  part  of  their  religion  to  cram 
it  up  and  trick  it  out  themselves. 
We  want  new  door-mats,  the  rope 
from  the  belfry  is  at  its  last  gasp ; 
but  the  manor  house  ladies  never 
do  what  is  useful.' 

^  And  quite  right,'  Barbara  said 
to  her  sister  privately.  'The  parish 
ought  to  buy  its  own  ropes  and 
mats ;  I  quite  hold  vrith  the  Cum- 
berlands.  If  I  lived  in  the  same 
parish  with  cousin  Jane  I  should 
soon  be  driven  into  paganism,  for 
she  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
Christians  I  ever  met' 

The  girls  began  with  the  pulpit. 
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It  wag  very  cold  work,  and  very 
dull,  for  no  one  came  near  them, 
not  so  much  as  a  carate  to  give 
assistance. 

At  one  o'clock  loncheon  was 
sent  down  from  the  rectory — a 
plate  of  sandwiches  and  a  jag  of 
milk.  Cousin  Jane  sent  a  mes- 
sage with  this  feast  to  say  she  had 
sent  them  milk  becaose  it  mnst  be 
a  treat  to  people  coming  from 
London,  where  all  the  dairies  were 
so  dishonestly  managed,  and  the 
milk  fall  of  disease. 

Barbara  was  very  hnngry,  hav- 
ing breakfasted  lightly,  and  she 
made  an  effort  to  partake  of  the 
loxaries.  The  milk  was  half 
frozen,  and  as  the  lamps  of  ice 
rattled  against  her  chattering  teeth, 
she  felt  as  if  she  coold  never  be 
warm  again.  For  a  cap  of  cofiTee 
she  would  have  given  the  world  at 
that  moment. 

'  I'd  rather,'  she  said  to  her 
sister,  as  well  as  she  could  speak, 
'take  my  chance  of  typhoid  in 
the  Faddington  milk  than  swallow 
icebergs  in  this  dreadfal  place.' 

It  was  not  till  three  o'clock  that 
any  one  joined  them,  and  then 
came  two  elderly  ladies  followed 
by  a  maid  and  a  man  bearing  bas- 
kets. 

These  were  the  Flibsbys  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made. 

The  new  arrivals  walked  up  the 
centre  aisle,  and  paused  in  front  of 
the  pnlpit. 

*  Don't  you  think  it  looks  well  f 
Barbara  said,  with  a  glow  of  ptide 
in  her  work. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  one  of  the 
Flibsbys  said  sternly.  '  May  I  ask 
who  you  are  and  by  what  authority 
you  are  tampering  with  the  parish 
church  f 

*  Cousin  Jane  was  engaged  at 
home,'  said  Barbara;  <we  have 
taken  her  place.' 

'  What  is  she  doing  f  said  the 
spinster  lady  sharply. 

'  She  has  a  little  cold,'  said  Je- 


mima, who  had  been  chaiged  not 
to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  dress- 
making. 

'  She  always  has  one  when  there 
is  work  to  be  done,'  said  Miss 
Flibsby.  '  What  tempted  you  to 
touch  the  pulpit^  young  womim  V 

'  It  is  the  centnd  feature  of  the 
building,'promptly  replied  Barbara, 
*  and  it  must  be  worked  fromu  The 
idea  for  the  whole  edifice  comes 
from  it.' 

'Why  have  you  not  done  the 
rest  of  yoar  edifice?'  asked  the 
other  sister  Flibsby  sarcastically. 

'All  in  good  time,'  said  Bar- 
bara, with  a  patronising  manner. 

'I  wonder  when  that  will  bef 
Flibsby  No.  L  retorted,  walking 
up  to  die  pulpit  and  beginning  to 
strip  it  of  its  decorations. 

Barbara  uttered  a  cry  of  indig- 
nation, and  sprang  forward. 

'  Madam !'  she  protested. 

'  Tou  need  not ''  madam"  me,' 
said  Miss  Flibsby, '  for  I  happen  to 
be  at  home  in  my  own  parish,  which 
you  are  not.  The  assurance  of 
young  ladies  of  the  present  day  is 
beyond  belief.  Did  not  Jane  Lew- 
thwaite  tell  you  that  we  always  do 
the  pulpit?  If  it  waited  for  her 
it  would  never  be  done  j  but  it  has 
always  been  a  prerogative  of  our 
family  to  deal  with  pulpits.  Our 
father  was  a  great  theologian — I 
daresay  you  have  seen  his  volumes 
of  sermons  in  the  British  Museum; 
and  so  long  as  we  both  live  we  de- 
cline to  be  interfered  with  in  re- 
spect to  this  and  other  pulpits  in 
de  neighbourhood,  for  which  we 
make  ourselves  responsible.' 

Then,  opening  the  baskets  that 
the  servants  carried,  Miss  Phoebe 
and  her  sister  took  out  some  fes- 
toons ready  made,  and  b^^  to 
hang  them  over  Uie  pulpit,  now 
quite  stripped  of  all  the  decorations 
arranged  by  Barbara  and  Jemima, 
who  stood  looking  on  aghast  with 
dismay. 
The  Flibsbys'  work  occupied  less 
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than  half  an  hour,  and  when  it  was 
done  they  retired  from  the  scene, 
leaving  the  Lewthwaite  sisters 
with  both  wiser  and  sadder  views 
of  chorch  decoration. 

'  Ton  had  better  light  the  chnrch, 
and  we  will  get  on  with  onr  work, 
Bobinson/  Barbara  said  wearily. 

*  light  the  chnrch  1'  cried  Bobin- 
son,  '  on  a  week-day  V 

'  Why  notf  Jemima  asked. 

*  Yon  can  have  a  candle  if  yon 
like,'  said  the  old  man,  '  bnt  the 
lamps  are  cleaned  and  filled  for 
Smiday/ 

'  Lamps  filled  f  cried  Barbara. 
'  So  these  wretched  barbarians  have 
no  gas !     How  veiy  dreadful !' 

&e  candle  was  bronght,  and 
shed  a  light  exceedingly  dim,  bnt 
with  nothing  in  the  least  religions 
in  it 

'  And  how  are  you  getting  on, 
Jane  f  have  you  nearly  fimsheid  V 

The  voice  out  of  the  gloom  came 
from  Miss  Maude  Cumberland, 
who,  with  her  cousin  and  the  two 
young  men  who  had  last  been  seen 
in  the  wagonette,  entered  the 
church. 

'Jane  is  not  bere,  she  is  at 
home  with  a  cold,'  Jemima  said 
sulkily. 

'  And  so  will  you  be  to-morrow, 
I  should  say,'  replied  Miss  Cum- 
berland, 'if  you  have  spent  the 
whole  day  in  this  vault  So  like 
dear  Jane ;  she  regulates  her  colds 
with  such  care — always  makes 
them  suit  her  convenience.' 

'  What  good  girls  you  two  must 
be !  must  they  not,  George  f  the 
other  Miss  Cumberland  said,  ad- 
dressing the  fair  young  man. 

'Awfully  good,'  he  assented. 
'  It  is  absolutely  refreshing  to  see 
such  superhuman  goodness.  It 
comes  home  to  a  fellow  after  hav- 
ing been  two  days  in  your  com- 
pany, Maude.  I  have  felt  myself 
being  demoralised  hour  after  hour.' 

'  I  don't  profess  goodness,'  said 
Miss  Cumberland.    '  To  live  up  to 


such  a  character  would  kill  me  in 
three  months.' 

'  Especially  if  it  required  you  to 
spend  a  whole  day  getting  your 
fingers  and  toes  frost-bitten  in  a 
dr^ful  hideous  old  churchy'  the 
other  Miss  Cumberland  added. 

'And,  after  aD,'  said  George, 
'  the  gardener  could  do  it  all  in  a 
couple  of  hours ;  and  do  it  twice 
as  well,'  he  added  ruthlessly,  look- 
ing at  the  Flibsbys'  pulpit 

'  That  is  the  flibsbys'  work,  I 
presume,'  said  Maude.  '  It  is  od- 
culated  to  strike  a  stranger  forci- 
bly. I  remember  the  shock  I  had 
on  seeing  Netley  eclecticism  for  the 
first  time ;  I  should  like  to  recall 
it^  for  the  sake  of  the  sensation.' 

'  We  have  had  such  a  glorious 
skate — ^wish  you  bad  been  with  us.' 
The  last  soatence  was  not  true,  but 
Miss  Cumberland  was  good-na- 
tured, and  pitied  the  purple  noses 
and  dejected  air  of  the  Lewthwute 
sisters. 

'  A  couple  of  hours  of  the  Dutdi 
roll  makes  you  feel  at  peace  with 
all  mankind,  Miss  Lewthwaite,' 
said  George,  '  and  that  is  so  pro- 
per a  feeling  at  this  season.' 

'  Are  you  not  going  to  decorate 
the  chancel  and  the  font.  Miss 
Cumberland)*  Barbara  asked. 

'  Somebody  will,  I  daresay ;  the 
gardener  and  hia  assistants  will 
probably  come  down  later,  and  do 
their  worst  at  high-art  decoration. 
If  I  were  you  I  should  just  leave 
the  church  as  it  is ;  let  old  Bobin- 
son  and  our  men  clean  it  up,  and 
go  home  and  toast  before  a  good  fire. 
Your  cousin  has  imposed  on  you 
shamefully  sending  you  here.  You 
need  not  tell  her  I  said  it ;  but  she 
is  such  a  terrible  sham,  talking 
parish  when  she  is  from  home,  and 
doing  nothing  when  she  is  here. 
My  mother  went  up  to  call  on  your 
mother  to-day,  Miss  Lewthwaite, 
and  we  hope  you'll  all  come  to  us 
on  St  Stephen's-day.' 

'If  they  survive    to-day,  you 
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shoold  add/  said  Maude.  'You 
vould  haye  been  much  better  with 
four  skates  on,  and  enjoying  yoor- 
selyes  as  we  did.  Bat  then  jou 
are  evidently  two  exceedingly  good 
girls,  which  my  cousin  and  I  are  not* 

Tired  and  benumbed,  the  Lew- 
thwaite sisters  crept  home.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  would  neyer  feel 
warm  again ;  and  cousin  Jane  ig- 
nored their  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  the  parish,  and  only  said  she 
forgot  to  mention  about  the  FHbs- 
bys. 

Ghristmas-day  was  cold  and 
foggy,  and  after  an  early  dinner 
there  was  a  terribly  long  dull  eyen- 
ing  to  be  got  through  before  bed- 
time. I^othing  had  come  about  as 
the  girls  had  expected.  Eyen  the 
wild  bells  were  unable  to  ring  out 
across  the  snow,  because  the  ropes 
were  old  and  would  not  bear  the 
strain. 

Seyere  colds,  caught  in  the  damp 
church,  settled  down  on  both  sis- 
ters, and  they  spent  St.  StephenV 
day  in  bed,  more  dead  than  aliye. 
Their  mother,  cousin  Henry,  and 
cousin  Jane  had  the  glories  and 
dissipation  of  the  manor  house 
dinner  all  to  themselyes.  Cousin 
Jane  assured  the  sisters  afterwards 
that  they  had  suffered  no  loss  by 
beingabsenty  for  it  was  ayery  stupid 
affair  from  first  to  last.  Maude 
Cumberland  was  a  minx,  and  her 
betrothed,  Mr.  Qeorge  Winthrop, 


a  young  man  whose  manners  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  decent  so- 
ciety. 

As  soon  as  conyalescence  per- 
mitted, Mrs.  Lewthwaite  removed 
her  daughters  to  their  own  house 
in  London,  to  poor  much-despised 
Bayswater. 

Barbara  has  lost  her  belief  in 
country  Christmases  and  churches 
with  iyy-mantled  towers.  Jemima 
and  she  are  of  opinion  that  the 
people  who  write  alluring  accounts 
of  old  English  hospitality,  with  yule- 
logs,  mistletoe,  and  Sir  Hoger  de 
Coverley,  must  have  inyented  the 
whole  system. 

Cousin  Jane  added  insult  to  in- 
jury, for  she  wrote  to  a  mutual 
friend  a  withering  denunciation  of 
the  Lewthwaites'  tactics,  which 
she  said  had  never  for  one  moment 
imposed  upon  her.  After  drag- 
ging the  girls  round  half  the  water- 
ing-places in  England  in  search  of 
husbands,  Mrs.  Lewthwaite  had 
gone  down  to  Netley  to  seize  on 
poor  dear  Jane's  innocent  father 
for  one  of  her  daughters.  But  he 
had  been  mercifully  delivered  from 
the  snare  of  the  fowler,  even  from 
that  great  and  audacious  one  of 
those  two  girls  pretending  they 
liked  parish  work  and  longed  to 
decorate  a  country  church.  But 
one  must  be  prepared  to  find  de- 
pravity in  the  denizens  of  a  city 
like  London. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  SOME  OLD  AMBASSADORS. 

IV. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHEVALIEB  D'EON. 


Even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
and  after  all  the  researches  made 
by  historians  and  antiquarians, 
the  extraordinary  career  of  the 
Chevalier  d'Eon,  a  diplomatist 
who  puzzled  the  whole  of  Europe, 
remains  to  a  great  extent  en- 
veloped in  mystery.  It  is  well 
known  that,  for  some  time,  owing 
to  the  effeminacy  of  his  features 
and  his  general  appearance,  he 
was  enahled  to  pass  himself  off 
as  a  woman,  though  sufficient 
grounds  have  scarcely  been  shown 
as  yet  why  he  should  have  adopted 
this  disguise.  Some  documents 
have  been  recovered,  however, 
which  prove  that  the  veil  which 
wraps  round  the  Count's  extraor- 
dinary and  romantic  history  is 
not  wholly  impenetrable. 

Charles  Genevieve  Louise  Au- 
guste  Andre  Timoth^e  d'Eon  de 
Beaumont,  commonly  called  the 
Chevalier  d^Eon,  was  intimately 
connected  with  secret  diplomacy 
in  England  in  the  years  1764-66 
— a  period  when  fiie  Count  de 
BrogUe  drew  up  a  memorandum 
containing  a  project  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  and  submitted 
it  to  the  King  of  France.  But 
before  dealing  with  the  ChevaUer's 
policy  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
during  this  memorable  time,  we 
will  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
singular  career.  It  appears  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  an  ancient  and  respectable 
family  at  Tonnerre,  in  Burgundy, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  2d  of 
October   1728.     The  register  of 


his  baptism  stated  the  child  to 
have  been  a  male;  but  it  was 
subsequently  alleged  by  some  that 
the  sex  was  originally  doubtful, 
and  that  family  reasons  induced 
the  parents,  who  had  lost  their 
only  son  just  before  the  birth  of 
the  Chevalier,  to  educate  the  in- 
femt  as  one  of  that  sex  to  which 
it  was  eventually  proved  that  he 
belonged.  After  being  under 
parental  tuition  for  some  years,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  removed 
to  the  Mazarin  College  at  Paris. 
The  double  loss  of  his  father  and 
of  a  rich  uncle  cast  him,  at  the 
close  of  his  studies,  entirely  upon 
his  own  resources.  But  he  found 
a  good  friend  in  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  an  admirer  of  his  deceased 
father,  who  introduced  him  to 
Louis  XY.  From  being  a  comet 
of  Dragoons,  D*£k)n  was  placed 
in  the  office  of  M.  de  Savigny, 
Intendant  of  the  Gen^ralitl  of 
Paris.  While  here,  he  published 
pamphlets  and  the  like  on  finance, 
and  made  himself  very  useful  to 
Ms  superiors.  When  only  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  it  is  said  that 
he  was  engaged  under  the  Cheva- 
lier Douglas  in  transacting  a  deli- 
cate and  important  negotiation  at 
the  Court  of  St  Petersburg,  by 
which,  after  a  long  period  of  es- 
trangement, marked  by  an  entire 
suspension  of  intercourse,  the 
Courts  of  France  and  Bussia  be- 
came reconciled.  This  report^ 
although  for  years  accepted  as 
genuine,  has  now  been  shown  to 
be  quite  unfounded ;  but  it  is  per- 
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fectly  true  that  in  1757  D'Eon 
was  at  St.  Peteisburg  as  Secretary 
to  the  Embassy  under  Douglas. 
Only  this  was  after  Douglas  had 
successfully  negotiated  the  intri- 
cate and  difficult  matter  for  which 
D'Eon  was  long  given  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  credit. 

For  five  years  D^Eon  remained 
in  St.  Petersburg;  but  in  1762 
we  find  him  engaged  with  his 
regiment  under  Marshal  Broglio 
on  the  Khine.  The  Duke  de 
Kivemais  having  been  appointed 
ambassador  to  England,  to  ne- 
gotiate the  peace  of  1763,  D'Eon 
appeared  as  his  secretary.  It  is 
this  episode  in  his  career  with 
which  we  shall  hereafter  deal 
fully ;  so,  for  the  present,  we  pass 
on  to  notice  that  the  Chevalier 
remained  in  England  until  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.  In  1771 
certain  doubts  as  to  his  sex  began 
to  be  current  in  England,  these 
doubts  having  travelled  f^m  St. 
Petersburg,  where  suspicion  was 
first  aroased.  Gambling  policies  of 
assurance  to  a  large  amount  were 
effected  on  his  sex  in  London. 
An  action  rising  out  of  one  of 
these  policies  came  before  Lord 
Mansfield  in  1777.  The  plaintifif, 
one  Hayes,  a  surgeon,  sued  the 
defendant  Jaques,  a  broker,  for 
the  sum  of  700Z. ;  Jaques  having, 
some  time  before,  received  premi- 
ums of  fifteen  guineas  per  cent,  for 
every  one  of  which  he  stood  en- 
gaged to  return  a  hundred  when- 
ever it  should  be  proved  that  the 
Chevalier  was  a  woman.  Two 
witnesses,  a  French  surgeon  and 
a  newspaper  editor,  swore  posi- 
tively that  D'Eon  was  a  woman. 
Defendant  pleaded  that  the  plain- 
tiff knew  this  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  wager,  and  therefore  that 
it  was  unfair.  Lord  Mansfield 
strongly  condemned  the  whole 
affair,  but  affirmed  the  legality  of 
the  wager.  As  no  evidence  was 
brought  forward  to  contradict  the 


statement  that  the  Chevalier  was 
a  woman,  Hayes  obtained  a  ver- 
dict with  costs.  This  is  now 
known  to  have  been  a  false  ver- 
dict. The  question  was  for  a 
second  time  solemnly  argued  be- 
fore Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  The  defendant 
pleading  a  late  Act  of  Parliament 
for  non-payment,  it  was  admitted 
to  be  binding,  by  which  decision 
all  the  insurers  in  this  disreput- 
able transaction  were  mulcted  of 
their  expected  gains.  The  Cheva- 
lier was  accused  by  his  enemies 
of  being  an  accomplice  in  these 
transactions ;  and  so  great  was 
the  popular  feeling  against  him, 
that  in  August  1777  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  England.  Before 
doing  so,  nevertheless,  he  asserted 
his  innocence  of  the  fraud;  and 
writing  to  one  of  the  newspapers 
on  the  matter,  he  referred  to  a 
previous  notice  issued  by  him  in 
1775,  cautioning  all  persons  con- 
cern^ not  to  pay  any  sums  due 
on  the  policies  which  had  been 
effected  on  the  subject  of  his  sex, 
and  declaring  that  he  would  rebut 
the  evidence  given  on  this  subject 
if  his  master  would  permit  him 
to  return  to  England.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  he  did  not 
attempt  to  disprove  the  assertions 
made. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  how- 
ever, that  on  his  return  to  France 
he  should  again  have  assumed  the 
female  dress,  even  although,  as  he 
alleged,  the  French  Government 
insisted  upon  his  doing  so.  He 
stated  that  at  first  he  distinctly 
declined  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  King  in  this  matter ; 
and  it  was  not  tUl  he  had  been 
imprisoned  for  some  weeks  in  the 
castle  of  Dijon  that  the  appre- 
hension of  consequences  still  more 
unpleasant,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  promise  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial marks  of  court  favour, 
induced  him  to  assume  the  fe- 
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male  character  and  garb— which, 
haying  again  adopted,  he  now 
continaed  aystematically  to  sup- 
port, preserving  the  closest  secrecy 
on  the  subject  of  his  sex  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  Having 
thus  fiallen  in  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Court,  the  pension  granted 
to  him  by  Louis  XV.  was  con- 
tinued. More  than  this,  he  was 
allowed  to  wear  the  Cross  of  St. 
Louis,  while  acknowledgment  was 
made  of  his  civil  and  military  ser- 
vices, and  he  was  appointed  to  a 
situation  in  the  Queen's  house- 
hold. The  State  reasons  assigned 
as  the  basis  of  the  strange  require- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  French 
Court  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
made  very  apparent. 

It  does  not  appear,  further,  why 
the  Chevalier  fell  from  his  high 
estate;  but  in  1785  we  find  that  he 
was  again  in  England,  and  that  he 
continued  to  reside  here  until  his 
death.  He  became  very  straitened 
in  his  circumstances,  having  been 
deprived  of  his  pension  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion;  and  a  petition  which  he 
addressed  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, as  Madame  d'Eon,  in  1792, 
bagging  to  be  restored  to  the  army 
with  seniority^  &c.,  was  rejected. 
Exhibitions  of  his  fencing  skill, 
with  the  sale  of  his  effects,  en- 
abled him  to  live  for  some  years ; 
but  for  a  considerable  period  be- 
fore his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  2l8t  of  May  1810,  he  had 
been  greatly  reduced,  alike  in 
health  as  in  circumstances.  After 
his  death  the  corpse  was  examined 
by  professional  men  and  others, 
and  while  the  fact  that  he  belonged 
to  the  male  sex  was  substantiated, 
there  were  peculiarities  in  his  per- 
son which  modified  the  surprise 
that  he  should  have  been  able  for 
so  long  to  personate  the  opposite 
aex.  The  body  of  the  deceased 
was  interred  in  the  old  burial- 
ground  of  St.  Pancras. 


Such  is,  in. brief,  an  account  of 
one  of  the  most  extraoidinaiy 
careers  of  the  last  century.  Men- 
tally, the  Chevalier  was  a  very 
superior  person.  His  scholarship 
was  wide,  and  he  was  acquainted 
with  a  great  number  of  ancient 
and  modem  languages.  That  por- 
tion of  his  valuable  library  which 
had  not  been  sold  to  meet  lus  neces- 
sities was  disposed  of  after  his 
death.  He  left  behind  him  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  works  by  his 
own  hand,  one  of  which  alone, 
entitled  Loisirs  du  Chevalier 
dEofif  extended  to  thirteen 
volumes.  It  includes  sketches 
of  the  chief  countries  in  Europe. 
The  person  to  whom  was  intrusted 
his  manuscripts  wrote  of  him 
after  his  death:  'In  religion, 
M.  d'Eon  was  a  sincere  Catholic, 
but  divested  of  all  bigotry ;  few 
were  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
Biblical  writings,  or  devoted  more 
time  to  the  study  of  religious  sub- 
jects. The  shades  in  his  character 
were  the  most  inflexible  tenacity 
of  disposition,  and  a  great  degree 
of  pride  and  self-opinion ;  a  gene- 
ral distrust  and  suspicion  of 
others ;  and  a  violence  of  temper 
which  could  brook  no  opposition. 
To  these  failings  may  be  traced 
the  principal  misfortunes  of  his 
life;  a  life  in  which  there  was 
much  labour  and  suffering,  mixed 
with  very  little  repose.'  It  is  one 
more  curious  commentary  upon 
the  unstable  favountism  of  kings 
and  courts,  that  the  Chevalier 
d'Eon,  who  began  as  it  were  with 
the  diplomatic  ball  at  his  feet^ 
should  have  died  in  absolute 
poverty. 

At  one  time  great  scandal  was 
caused  by  a  calumny,  which  con- 
nected the  name  of  the  Chevalier 
with  that  of  Queen  Charlotte,  the 
consort  of  George  III. ;  but  Mr. 
Thoms  did  good  service  in  expos- 
ing this  calumny  some  years  ago, 
in  Notes  and  Queries,    The  un- 
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founded  rumouis  weie  published 
with  great  circumstantiality  in  a 
memoir  of  the  Chevalier  d'Eon, 
by  M.  Gaillardet,  published  in 
1836.  In  a  new  edition  of  this 
work,  however,  issued  many  years 
later,  a  singular  preface  appeared, 
entitled  Un  Acte  de  Contntionetun 
Acte  cPAccusatian,  and  never  ap- 
parently was  there  so  much  justi- 
fication for  an  act  of  contrition, 
whatever  becomes  of  the  act  of 
accusation.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  appearance  of  a  work  entitled 
Uh  Hermaphrodite,  consisting  of 
301  pages,  222  of  which  were 
taken  bodily  from  M.  Gaillardet's 
book,  that  the  latter  chivalrous 
author  felt  inclined  to  move  in 
the  matter.  The  result  was  very 
discreditable  to  himself.  He  was 
really  responsible  for  the  calumnies 
that  there  was  an  intrigue  between 
Queen  Charlotte  and  D'Eon ;  that 
they  had  stolen  interviews ;  that 
Greorge  IV.  was  regarded  and 
spoken  of  as  the  son  of  the  Che- 
valier, and  not  of  George  III. ;  that 
the  King  was  extremely  jealous ; 
that  D'Eon  and  the  Queen  were 
discovered  together  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  at  an  assignation ; 
together  with  other  fancied  love- 
passages,  &c.  Mr.  Thorns  very 
justly  and  indignantly  complained 
that  this  scandal  was  referred  to 
as  recently  as  1858,  not  in  an 
obscure  publication  little  likely 
to  be  referred  to,  but  in  that 
popular,  well- known,  and  fre- 
quently consulted  book,  the  Nau- 
veils  Biographie  GSnSrale.  *  It 
IB  true  that  the  editor  of  the  Bio- 
graphie doubts  the  truth  of  the 
story;  but,  nevertheless,  in  this 
work  of  recognised  authority,  M. 
Gaillardet's  figment  is  treated,  not 
as  the  gross  libel  which  it  is,  but 
as  the  delibetate  statement  of  one 
who  had  made  the  life  of  the  al- 
leged partner  of  the  Queen's  mis- 
conduct his  special  study.'  The 
whole  of  the  circumstances  attend- 


ing both  M.  Graillardet's  work, 
and  the  publication  which  was  a 
rechaiiffee  of  it,  were  anything 
but  creditable  to  French  author- 
ship and  journalism. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  cele- 
brated project  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  This  project  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Count  de  Broglie 
in  1763.  He  knew  that  the 
French  King  was  imbued  with 
bitter  recollections  towards  Eng- 
land, and  the  peace  which  had 
just  been  concluded  had  left  her 
in  exclusive  command  of  all  the 
seas.  The  Count  had,  therefore, 
plenty  of  ground  to  work  upon, 
and  he  thought  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  lay  before  his  master  a 
parallel  of  the  resources  of  France 
and  England,  to  make  him  recog- 
nise the  immense  superiority  of 
the  former.  He  saw  that  to  attack 
England  was  not  only  to  strike 
the  first  blow  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  war;  but  it  was 
the  only  one  which  could  repair 
all  the  disadvantages  of  the  re- 
cently concluded  peace,  and  give 
France  again  the  first  place 
amongst  European  nations.  His 
Majesty  expressed  himself  willing 
to  consider  the  plan,  which  was 
accordingly  drawn  up,  with  much 
elaborateness  of  detail,  by  the 
Count  de  Broglie.  England  was 
reconnoitred,  and  plans  were  sug- 
gested for  creating  a  diversion; 
but  in  the  end  the  preparatory 
measures  indicated  were  not  taken 
— either  a  projected  concentration 
of  artillery,  premeditated  action 
in  concert  with  Spain,  or  the  sug- 
gested foreign  policy  of  the  Count. 

JSTevertheless,  as  appears  from 
the  secret  correspondence  recently 
published  by  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
his  ancestor  did  actually  conceive 
and  propose  to  the  King  the  gi- 
gantic plan  of  an  invasion  of 
England.  It  seems  incredible 
that  the  King,  with  his  strong 
common  sense,  should  have  en- 
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couiaged  for  a  moment  this  wild 
and  visionary  scheme ;  but  he  did 
so,  hatred  of  England  blinding 
his  better  judgment  for  the  mo- 
ment. Eoyal  sanction  was  ac- 
corded to  the  project  on  the  7th 
of  April  1763,  and  the  Count  de 
Broglie  at  once  set  to  work.  He 
could  not  do  this  single-handed. 
He  required,  in  the  first  place,  a 
competent  engineer,  who  could 
survey  the  English  coasts,  draw 
up  plans,  <&c.,  and  also  a  trust- 
worthy political  agent,  to  whom 
he  could  confide  his  hopes  and 
his  great  designs.  The  former 
he  found  in  the  Marquis  de  la 
Eoziere,  an  officer  with  a  distin- 
guished career  of  service,  and 
much  experience  acquired  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
Marquis  received  his  Majesty's 
commands,  with  an  order  for  one 
thousand  livres  a  month  from  the 
privy  purse.  But  extreme  caution 
was  required ;  and  as  the  Marquis, 
from  hiB  position,  would  be  sure 
to  attract  attention  and  cause  sus- 
picion in  England,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  himself  retain  no 
documents  whatever  of  a  compro- 
mising nature,  and  that  he  should 
be  provided  with  a  confidential 
correspondent  in  England.  The 
person  chosen  for  this  office  was 
our  friend  the  Chevalier  d'Eon, 
First  Secretary  of  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London.  The 
choice  was  a  most  unfortunate 
one,  as  the  Count  de  Broglie 
lived  to  discover.  The  Chevalier 
was  an  imprudent  and  dangerous 
man  to  intrust  with  such  extra- 
ordinary secrets. 

He  had  been  guilty  of  many 
questionable  acts  in  the  early 
years  of  his  diplomatic  career, 
but  nevertheless  he  was  much 
trusted  by  the  Duke  de  Nivemais 
and  other  powerful  diplomatists. 
Having  successfully  completed 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  that 
had  been  signed  at  Fontainebleau, 


he  received  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis 
from  the  King's  own  hands.  He 
was  also  made  much  of  by  the 
Duchess  de  Nivemais,  the  Countess 
de  Qisors,  the  Countess  de  Boche- 
fort,  and  other  beautiful  and 
accomplished  ladies.  When  the 
Count  de  Broglie  suggested  to  him 
his  new  mission,  the  Chevalier 
embraced  it  with  ardour,  and  in- 
vented a  system  of  correspondence 
by  cipher,  in  which  the  King  was 
to  figure  as  the  advocate,  Tercier 
as  his  attorney,  the  Count  de 
Broglie  as  his  deputy,  the  Duke 
de  Nivemais  as  the  mellifluous, 
Choiseul  as  the  porcelain,  Durand 
as  the  prudent,  the  Duke  de 
Piaslin  as  the  bitter,  and  D'Eon 
himself  as  the  intrepid.  But  he 
did  more  than  this.  Being  resolved 
upon  appearing  in  England  with, 
no  lower  rank  than  that  of  Minis- 
ter, he  compassed  the  resignation 
of  the  Duke  de  Nivemais.  But 
the  Count  de  Guerchy,  Marquis 
of  Nangis,  was  appointed  the 
Duke's  successor.  It  was  speedOy 
discovered  that  Guerchy  was  not 
a  good  man  for  the  post,  and  after 
much  intrigue  D'Eon  was  sent 
over  to  London  as  resident. 
Quarrels  ensued  between  the 
Chevalier  and  Guerchy,  and  the 
former  appears  to  have  been  very 
insolent  on  many  occasions.  Once 
when  the  Duke  de  Nivemais  had 
ventured  to  offer  some  mild  re- 
monstrances on  the  subject  of  his 
personal  expenses,  D*Eon  made  a 
sarcastic  reply.  *  Complaints  are 
made,'  he  said  to  the  Duke,  'of 
the  expense  of  my  table ;  why 
not  complain  of  the  stable  t  Is  it 
because  the  horses  are  not  mine  f 
Apropos  of  this,  I  recollect  a 
foppish  fellow  boasting  to  me  one 
day  of  the  sums  he  spent  on  his 
stable.  "Why,"  I  said  to  him, 
"  you  could  keep  twice  the  num- 
ber of  clever  people  for  less  money." 
. "  Ha,  ha,"  said  he,  **  that  is  troe 
enough ;  but  my  horses  serve  to 
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draw  me  about."  "  Well,"  replied 
I,  "  clever  people  already  carry 
you  on  their  shoulders."'  Other 
anecdotes  are  related  of  the 
Chevalier's  ready  but  dangerous 
tongue.  He  spent  money  lavishly 
in  keeping  up  the  station  and 
dignity  of  Minister ;  and  when  a 
great  number  of  French  literati 
and  savans  arrived  in  England — 
a  deputation  appointed  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  proceed 
to  the  equator  to  calculate  the 
earth's  meridian — he  received 
them  almost  royally.  Horace 
Walpole  describes  a  splendid  fi^te 
given  at  Strawberry  Hill  to  these 
learned  visitors,  when  D'Eon 
figured  as  their  chaperon.  All  this 
gave  vast  dissatisfaction  at  Paris 
and  Versailles,  while  Guerchy 
was  greatly  chagrined  at  being 
thus  distanced  by  the  brilliant 
young  diplomatist.  Meantime, 
D'Eon  wrote  in  the  most  inflated 
style  concerning  his  good  fortune 
to  the  Count  de  Eroglie.  '  Provi- 
dence,' he  observed  in  one  letter, 
'  favours  me  more  than  I  deserve. 
In  vain  I  shut  the  door  in  the 
face  of  Fortune ;  she  knocks 
down  the  walls  in  order  to  get  at 
me.' 

It  became  obvious  that  the 
presence  together  in  London  of  an 
ambassador  and  a  minister — ^to 
wit,  Guerchy  and  D'Eon — ^was 
quite  impracticable.  An  intima- 
tion was  gently  conveyed  to  the 
Chevalier  to  this  effect,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  he  wrote  some 
very  impudent  letters  to  the  Duke 
de  KivemaiB.  Guerchy,  who  was 
a  blundering  kind  of  individual, 
and  not  at  all  deft  with  the  pen, 
wrote  to  D'Eon  in  the  hope  of 
smoothing  over  matters,  but  only 
made  them  worse.  But  Guerchy 
had  several  grievances  against  the 
Chevalier,  and  amongst  others  he 
complained  of  the  number  of  ser- 
vantis  who  were  kept  at  his 
expense,  as  well  as  the  amount 


of  gratuities  bestowed  on  certain 
occasions.  D'Eon's  reply  was  pro- 
bably unique  for  its  coolness  and 
insolence.  '2^o  man,'  he  said, 
*  can  measure  himself,  even  in  his 
own  opinion,  without  comparing 
himself  with  one  or  many  others. 
Many  proverbs  prove  this,  as  for 
instance,  "He  is  as  stupid  as  a 
thousand,  as  wicked  as  four,  as 
niggardly  as  ten."  This  is  the 
only  scale  of  comparison  we  can 
use,  except  in  certain  cases  where 
men  measure  themselves  by  wo- 
men. Thus,  we  must  find  out 
the  proportion  existing  between 
a  minister  plenipotentiary  captain 
of  dragoons,  who  has  been  through 
ten  political  campaigns,  and  an 
ambassador  lieutenant  -  general 
who  is  making  his  dibut.  With 
respect  to  the  gratuities,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  them 
to  all  these  people;  if  you  do 
not,  they  will  besiege  the  door, 
make  a  diabolical  uproar,  and  end 
by  an  indecent  dance.  Luckily, 
I  am  a  bachelor;  when  you  are 
here  you  will  have  to  see  to  this. 
Ask  the  Duke  de  Mvemais 
whether  he  had  not  once  to  pay 
more  than  fifteen  guineas  to  bribe 
them  to  leave  off.'  The  Count  de 
Broglie  and  M.  Tercier  now  not 
unnaturally  became  alarmed  that 
their  secret  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  this  kind ;  but  they 
ought  to  have  thought  of  this 
before.  Tercier  wrote  first  a 
friendly  letter  to  the  Chevalier, 
advising  him  to  moderate  his  pre- 
tensions, but  flattering  him  on  the 
score  of  his  intrepid  spirit,  the 
loftiness  of  his  sentiments,  and  his 
disinterested  philosophy.  But  he 
begged  him  to  abstain  from  jests, 
which,  though  excellent  of  their 
kind,  were  never  taken  in  good 
part  'The  Count  de  Broglie,' added 
the  writer, '  would  be  inconsolable 
if  the  afljEur  that  he  has  commenced 
so  well  were  to  fail ;  send  me,  by 
the  first  opportunity  that  presents 
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itself,  news  likely  to  give  him 
satiBfaction.'  As  no  news  of  this 
kind  came,  however,  the  Count 
himself  volunteered  some  paternal 
advice  to  D'Eon.  Eeferring  to 
the  way  in  which  the  latter  had 
written  to  M.  de  Praslin,  he  said, 
'  I  can  only  tell  you  that  if  you 
had  written  to  me  in  the  same 
style,  although  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart,  and  believe  you  to 
be  in  every  way  capable,  I  should 
have  ordered  you  at  once  to  leave 
one  of  the  secretaries  in  charge  in 
London,  and  to  return,  never  to 
be  employed  again.  Could  you 
not  have  done  better  than  to  give 
way  to  sorry  jest  and  sarcasm, 
such  as  should  never  be  resorted 
to  by  a  sensible  man  ?  To  these 
reasons,  which  appear  to  me  irre- 
futable, I  will  add  that  on  this 
occasion  you  have  been  doubly  to 
blame  to  risk  your  recall  from  a 
post  in  which  you  know  that  you 
are  useful  and  agreeable  to  his 
Majesty/ 

The  bold  and  bombastic  charac- 
ter of  the  Chevalier  was  patent 
from  his  reply  to  Tercier,  which 
ran  as  follows:  'I  am  a  victim 
here  to  tricks,  baseness,  and 
diabolical  injustice  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  ruthlessly  sacrificing 
the  public  affairs,  and  who  form 
a  triumvirate  of  illustrious  cheats. 
They  have,  I  believe,  sworn  to 
make  me  go  out  of  this  world  to 
seek  for  rest;  but  in  my  frail 
body  God  has  placed  a  heart  and 
soul  upright  and  brave,  capable 
of  daring  and  undertaking  any- 
thing for  the  sake  of  justice,  truth, 
and  the  good  of  the  King's  service. 
I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  myself  in 
order  to  reveal  the  truth  to  his 
Majesty,  and  show  him  what  in- 
justice is  perpetrated  against  his 
most  faithful  servants.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  reign  of  rogues ;  they 
want  to  invade  everything,  to 
swallow  up  everything;  but  the 
little  David  with  one  fell  stroke 


overthrew  the  huge  Goliath ;  like- 
wise with  one  blow  I  will  over- 
throw the  column  and  the  moun- 
tain of  their  lies.  Whatever 
happens,  I  will  not  leave  England 
till  the  fruit  which  the  King  looks 
for  from  my  zeal  is,  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes,  brought  to  full 
maturity.  From  the  manner  in 
which  Guerchy  is  behaving  to 
me,  I  think  it  likely  he  wiU  fall, 
like  Sancho  Panza,  or  rather  like 
Paillasse  when  he  tried  to  dance 
on  the  rope,  and  they  took  away 
the  ladder,  all  four  feet  in  the  air. 
We  have  a  good  master,  but  he 
has  bad  servants.*  The  author  of 
this  astounding  epistle  followed 
it  up  with  another,  equally 
characteristic,  addressed  to  the 
Duke  de  Praalin,  the  upshot  being 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
D*  Eon  where  he  was.  De  Praslin 
determined  to  ask  the  King  to 
order  his  recall  at  the  same  time 
that  Guerchy  left  for  the  Embassy 
in  London. 

D*Eon  now  called  into  play  an 
invention  that  would  have  made 
his  fortune  on  any  journal  devoted 
to  imaginative  literature.  He 
asserted  that  the  reason  for  the 
Duke  de  Praslin's  hatred  of  him 
was  the  discovery  of  a  secret  cor- 
respondence between  the  King 
and  himsell  He  further  boldly 
stated,  in  relating  the  discovery 
of  this  correspondence,  that  the 
King's  mistress,  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, had  observed  that  her 
royal  lover  wore  a  chain  round 
his  neck,  with  a  golden  key  sus- 
pended from  it,  with  which  he 
never  parted,  and  which  belonged 
to  an  elegant  little  cabinet  in  a 
secret  boudoir.  D'Eon  afiirmed 
that  this  was  '  a  sort  of  sanctuary 
or  holy  of  holies,  in  which  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  took  refuge. 
He  remained  king  only  of  this 
piece  of  furniture — the  only  part 
of  his  States  which  he  had  not 
allowed  this  courtesan  to  invade 
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and  profane,  the  only  jewel  of  his 
crown  which  he  had  not  laid  at 
her  feet.  To  all  her  entreaties  he 
returned  the  laconic  and  peremp- 
tory reply,  ''It  contains  State 
papers."  These  papers  were  no 
other  than  the  correspondence 
of  Count  de  Broglie  and  my  own. 
The  Marquise  suspected  this ;  and 
besides,  it  was  quite  enough  that 
the  cabinet  was  interdicted  to 
make  her  long  for  it,  forbidden 
fruit  always  possessing  irresistible 
attractions  to  a  woman.  One 
night,  having  supped  with  the 
King,  Madame  de  Pompadour 
was  more  bewitching  than  ever, 
and  she  contrived  to  add  the  in- 
toxication of  wine  to  that  of  love. 
The  King  soon  became  drowsy, 
and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  This 
was  the  moment  for  which  the 
treacherous  Bacchante  was  wait- 
ing. While  the  King  slept,  she 
took  the  much-desired  key,  opened 
the  coveted  cabinet,  and  found 
enough  to  confirm  all  her  sus- 
picions. From  that  day  my  fate 
was  sealed.'  D'Eon  further  af- 
firmed that  when  the  King  dis- 
covesed  what  had  occurred  he  sent 
for  Tercier,  who  found  him  pale 
and  agitated,  and  begged  him  to 
let  the  Chevalier  know  that  a 
storm  was  about  to  burst  over  his 
head. 

Such  was  D'Eon's  explanation 
of  his  disgrace,  which  was  as  re- 
markable for  its  ingenuity  as  it 
was  for  its  lack  of  truth.  As 
the  Due  de  Broglie  has  shown,  in 
the  year  1763  the  popularity  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  was  on 
the  wane,  and  she  no  longer  occu- 
pied the  position  which  this  story 
would  imply.  Butthere  were  many 
other  reasons  for  regarding  D'Eon's 
narrative  as  completely  apocryphal. 
The  Chevalier  also  asserted  that 
the  King,  when  he  acceded  at 
length  to  hiB  recall,  did  so  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  writing 
him  a  private  note  to  the  effect 


that  he  was  to  take  notice  his 
dismissal  was  not  agreeable  to 
him,  but  that  he  consented  to  it 
in  appearance  only.  This  was 
quite  untrue,  as  the  King  at  once 
saw  that  D'Eon*s  recall  was 
necessary.  All  that  his  Majesty 
cared  about  was  to  preserve  the 
great  secret  intact.  In  the  end  a 
very  abrupt  letter  of  recall  was 
sent  to  D'Eon,  directing  him  to 
leave  London  at  once  and  proceed 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  to  report 
himself  to  M.  de  Praslin.  Then, 
without  going  to  Court,  he  was  to 
await  further  orders.  When  this 
document,  which  was  virtually  an 
order  of  exile,  was  presented  to 
D'Eon,  his  grief  and  rage  inew 
no  bounds.  He  exhibited  symp- 
toms which  justified  a  previous 
charge  of  mental  aberration  that 
had  been  insinuated  against  him. 
At  a  party  at  Lord  Halifax's  he 
nearly  brought  himself  into  a  duel 
with  one  of  his  own  countrymen. 
Now  the  Chevalier  was  really  a 
favourite  at  the  English  Court, 
especially  in  the  circle  of  the 
Queen.  His  manners  were  agree- 
able and  captivating,  and  the 
news  of  his  recall  excited  lively 
feelings  of  regret.  This  almost 
emboldened  him  to  essay  the  task 
of  bringing  the  King  of  France  to 
his  knees.  But  another  extra- 
ordinary project  soon  presented 
itself  to  his  inventive  mind. 
Dining  on  one  occasion  at  the 
Embassy  with  the  Countess  de 
Guerchy  and  her  daughter,  he 
pretended  to  be  poisoned  with  the 
wine,  and  when  the  Count  came 
to  inquire  after  him,  he  assumed 
himself  to  be  the  object  of  a  per- 
secution whose  aim  was  the  dis- 
covery of  his  secret.  He  secretly 
left  the  house  on  the  following 
night,  and  sought  out  his  kins- 
man, M.  de  la  Koziere,  whom  he 
begged  to  take  charge  of  his  im- 
portant papers  and  convey  them 
to  France.     La  Koziere  set  out, 
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but  only  with  a  portion  of  the 
papers,  for  D'Eon  had  kept  back 
the  most  important,  bearing  upon 
the  King's  secret,  intending  to  use 
them.  He  next  informed  Count 
de  Guerchj  that  he  was  no  longer 
under  his  authority,  and  that  not- 
inthstanding  his  commands,  he 
should  not  present  his  letters  of 
recall  to  the  King  of  England; 
he  also  declined  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  sums  he  had  drawn 
inGuerchy'sname  from  the  banker 
of  the  Embassy. 

Querchy  was  nonplussed  and 
agitated,  and  not  less  so  was  the 
King,  who  foolishly  wrote  off  to 
Querchy  and  confessed  to  the 
secret  nature  of  the  papers  which 
D*£on  had  in  his  possession,  and 
which  were  to  be  recovered  at  all 
hazards.  The  Count  de  Broglie 
was  terribly  alarmed  by  these 
things,  knowing  that  the  secret 
was  in  danger,  and  that  Guerchy 
would  be  sure  to  reveal  it.  Mean- 
while the  Chevalier  knew  his 
power.  When  he  was  applied  to 
in  various  ways  respecting  the 
papers  in  his  possession,  he  first 
assumed  an  apparently  friendly 
and  yielding  attitude,  but  one 
which  he  soon  changed.  He  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  left  in 
London,  along  with  the  ambassa- 
dor, retaining  his  title  of  Minister, 
and  receiving  almost  equal  allow- 
ances. The  French  Government, 
driven  to  some  stratagem,  officially 
demanded  the  extradition  of  the 
Chevalier ;  but  he  was  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  English  law, 
and  on  the  demand  being  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  Privy  Council  it 
was  negatived  unanimously.  D'Eon 
was  extremely  anxious  to  learn 
the  decision  of  the  Council,  and 
Lord  Halifax  informed  him  for 
his  satisfaction  that  while  his  con- 
duct was  execrable,  his  person 
was  inviolable !  But  to  satisfy 
the  French  King,  D'Eon  was  for- 
bidden    to     appear    at     Court. 


Guerchy,  having  failed  to  procure 
the  papers,  was  compelled  to  in- 
form his  royal  master  of  the  fact. 
On  one  occasion,  when  D'Eon 
was  approached  on  the  subject,  he 
seized  his  gun,  pointed  it  at  the 
persons  present,  and  cried, '  You 
will  find  the  papers  of  the  King 
at  the  end  of  this ;  come  and  take 
them  1'  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances in  this  country  the  Cheva- 
lier would  certainly  have  been, 
regarded  as  a  lunatic  from  his  ac- 
tions. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  to  be 
done  )  The  situation  was  perplex- 
ing and  alarming.  *  What  would 
the  Cabinet  of  Great  Britain — 
what  would  the  nation,  already  in 
a  state  of  irritation  because  the 
Ministers  had  not  imposed  more 
arduous  conditions  on  its  rival — 
say,  when  it  should  learn  that  the 
King  of  France,  immediately  after 
a  treaty  guaranteed  by  his  word  as 
a  gentleman,  and  sealed  with  his 
royal  signet,  was  preparing, 
through  the  medium  of  obscure 
spies,  for  the  invasion  of  England  f 
For  the  Count  de  Broglie  espe- 
cially, the  originator  of  this  scheme, 
affairs  were  anything  but  plea- 
sant. Seeing  that  the  Chewier 
would  never  return  to  France 
with  the  prospect  of  perpetual 
imprisonment  hanging  over  him, 
he  advised  the  King  that  Guerchy 
should  be  commanded  to  leave 
D'Eon  in  peace,  and  that  one  of 
his  own  friends  should  be  sent 
over  as  the  bearer  of  an  order  in 
the  King's  own  hand,  desiring 
him  in  affectionate  terms  to  return, 
with  a  special  assurance  that  the 
royal  protection  should  not  fail 
him.  But  there  was  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  trusty  messenger,  and 
in  the  mean  time  proceedings  in 
France  were  instituted  against  the 
Chevalier.  He  was  declared  to 
be  degraded  from  his  titles,  rank, 
and  dignities,  was  deprived  of  his 
allowances,    and    was    adjudged 
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guilty  of  high  treason.  This  was 
bad  policy,  seeing  that  the  Cheva- 
lier was  &ee  to  do  what  he  liked 
in  England  with  the  compromising 
documents  in  his  possession.  At 
this  juncture  the  De  Broglie 
family  were  recalled  to  Court,  and 
the  Count,  naturally  desirous  to 
deliver  his  King  from  the  awk- 
ward predicament  in  which  he 
was  placed,  sent  a  friendly  mes- 
senger to  D'Eon.  When  M.  de 
Nort,  this  emissary,  reached  Lon- 
don, he  was  astonished  to  find  the 
city  ringing  with  the  D'£on  scan- 
dal. The  Chevalier  had  published 
a  volume  containing  all  his  pri- 
vate correspondence  with  the 
Dukes  de  Nivemais  and  De  Pras- 
lin  and  the  Count  de  Guerchy, 
though  he  still  retrained  from 
divulging  the  royal  secret  or  the 
contents  of  the  official  documents 
in  his  possession.  But  what 
guarantee  was  there  that  he  would 
refrain  from  doing  so  much  longer) 
There  was  great  excitement  in 
England  over  the  Chevalier's 
volume,  which  could  only  have 
the  effect  of  setting  the  three 
great  French  diplomatists  mor- 
tally by  the  ears.  Guerchy  seems 
to  have  gained  the  sympathy  of 
the  foreign  ambassadors  and  other 
powerful  people,  and  a  prosecution 
was  commenced  against  D'Eon  by 
the  English  Attorney-General. 

Walpole,  in  giving  a  picture  of 
the  Chevalier  at  this  time,  wrote  : 
'  The  miserable  lunatic  was  at  the 
opera  yesterday,  looking  as  if  he 
had  come  straight  from  Bedlam. 
He  never  goes  out  unarmed,  and 
threatens  (as  I  believe  him  quite 
capable  of  doing)  to  kill  some  one, 
or  to  kill  himself,  if  any  one  looks 
like  laying  hands  on  him.'  But 
the  'miserable  lunatic'  was  not 
without  friends.  The  Opposition 
in  the  English  Parliament  took 
up  his  case ;  and  there  was  every 
probability  that  he  would  come 
to  be  regiurded  like  the  notorious 
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John  Wilkes,  as  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Writing  to  Tercier,  D'Eon  him- 
self said:  'The  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  have  offered  me  any 
sum  I  like  to  name  if  I  will  hand 
over  to  them  my  papers  and  des- 
patches, duly  closed  and  sealed, 
and  have  promised  to  return  them 
to  me  in  the  same  state  with  the 
money.  I  open  my  heart  to  you, 
and  you  know  how  repugnant  to 
my  character  such  an  expedient 
is;  nevertheless,  if  I  am  aban- 
doned, what  can  I  do  ?  .  .  .  The 
sacrifice  will  be  a  hard  one  for 
me  to  make,  I  confess;  it  will 
cost  France  dear,  and  this  thought 
alone  wrings  tears  from  me.'  He 
added  that  the  London  mob, 
who  were  at  the  command  of  the 
Opposition,  would  excite  a  riot 
in  his  behalf,  and  bum  down  the 
French  Embassy.  Finally,  he 
said  he  would  answer  for  nothing 
if  he  did  not  receive  redress  by 
the  22d  of  April  The  French 
Cabinet  might  make  up  their 
minds  to  a  war  at  once,  for  the 
King  of  England  would  be  com- 
pelled to  declare  war  by  the  voice 
of  the  nation. 

The  restoration  of  the  De  Brog- 
lies  to  Court  frtvour,  and  the  dea& 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  made 
the  Chevalier  believe  for  the  mo- 
ment that  his  star  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  he  wrote  a  humble 
letter  of  submission  to  the  King. 
Bat  having  read  the  letter  brought 
by  the  messenger  of  peace,  M.  de 
Nort,  and  finding  in  it  neither  a 
promise  of  Guerchy's  dismissal, 
nor  his  own  installation  in  his 
former  rank,  he  became  as  violent 
and  implacable  as  ever.  He  now 
absolutely  refused  to  give  up  any- 
thing, or  to  enter  into  any  nego- 
tiation. He  was  brought  a  little 
to  reason  by  Tercier,  but  still  he 
insisted  on  Guerchy's  dismissal. 
*  In  my  place  you  would  not  do 
otherwise,'  he  wrote  to  the  Count 
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de  Broglie.  '  No  one  in  the  world 
shall  make  me  give  up  these  papers 
so  long  as  M.  de  Guerchy  remains 
ambafflador  in  England.  If  his 
Migesty  were  pleased  to  appoint 
yon  ambassadori  or  the  Marshal, 
I  can  assure  you  that,  owing  to 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
Marshal  is  held  here,  the  affairs 
of  France  would  immediately  as- 
sume quite  another  aspect  The 
law-suit  would  fall  to  the  ground 
of  itself;  for  I  should  at  once 
hand  you  my  papers,  and  all 
would  be  at  an  end/  De  Broglie 
thought  that  Guerchy  should  be 
ordered  to  relinquish  the  persecu- 
tion of  D'Eon,  but  the  King  did 
not  send  an  order  for  this.  There 
was  some  project  of  carrying  off 
D'£on,  and  police  spies  were  sent 
^m  Paris  to  watch  him.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  lull  took  place  in  the 
activity  of  the  various  combatants. 
At  the  close  of  the  autumn  of 
1764,  the  case  against  D*Eon 
came  on  in  the  Court  of  Song's 
Bench.  D'Eon  did  not  appear, 
and  was  condemned  by  default  for 
an  outrage  on  an  ambassador  in 
the  exercise  of  his  functions.  The 
officers  sought  for  the  Chevalier 
at  his  lodgings,  in  order  to  make 
known  to  him  the  sentence  of 
the  court ;  but  they  could  discover 
neither  him  nor  his  papers.  D'Eon 
had  not  really  disappeared,  and 
in  a  few  days  he  astonished  his 
enemies  and  the  whole  of  the  City 
of  London  by  lodging  a  criminal 
information  against  the  Count  de 
Guerchy  for  an  attempt  to  poison 
him.  To  support  this  ridiculous 
charge — which  he  had  advanced 
once  before,  only  to  see  it  com- 
pletely discredited — ^D*Eon  now 
secured  a  witness  in  one  De  Vergy, 
an  adventurer,  who  was  incensed 
against  Guerchy  on  account  of 
having  been  discharged  from  his 
employ.  Veigy  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  had  been  a  par- 
ticipator in  the  attempts  to  kill 


D'Eon;  and  when  a  declaration 
to  this  effect  was  drawn  up,  he 
swore  that  he  was  ready  to  afi&rm 
it  on  his  honour  before  God  and 
man,  to  sign  it  and  to  seal  it  with 
his  blood.  He  repeated  the  affirma- 
tion on  oath  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  duly  lodged 
a  formal  indictment.     Guerchy's 
first  thought  on  hearing  of  the 
accusation  was  one  of  horror  and 
amazement.      '  I    thought    that 
D'Eon's  past  actions  had  reached 
the  culminating  point  of  wicked- 
ness,' he  said ;  *  but  nothing  that 
he  has  yet  done  approaches  what 
he  has  just  invented:    it  really 
makes  one  shudder  with  horror.' 
He  never  imagined,  however,  that 
the    projeict  could    be   seriously 
entertained.    But  D'Eon  actively 
pursued    his   diabolical   scheme. 
He  wrote  both  to  the  Marshal 
and  the  Count  de  Broglie;  bat 
neither  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  hiniy  though  the  latter 
was  as  terrified  as  ever  for  the 
safety    of  the    secret.    At   this 
juncture,  or  on  the  1 0th  of  January 
1765,  one  Hugonnet^  D'Eon's  void 
de  chamhrey  was  arrested  at  Calais 
while  carrying  despatches  written 
in  the  hand  of  Drouet,  Count  de 
Broglie's  secretary.  Hugonnethad 
been  watched  for  some  time,  and 
the  fact  of  his  carrying  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  a  State  criminal 
was    of   itself   a   misdemeanonr. 
Drouet  was  next  arrested,  and  the 
two  agents  were  consigned  to  the 
Bastille. 

The  King  of  France  now  took 
another  incredibly  foolish  step. 
He  imparted  the  great  secret  to 
M.  de  Sartines,  the  Lieutenant  of 
Police,  in  whose  charge  the  pri- 
soners were.  Sartines  was  infi- 
nitely surprised,  as  well  he  might 
be,  at  being  thus  made  his  sove- 
reign's confidant ;  but  no  surprise 
can  be  felt  at  the  confession  of 
the  King  himself,  that  he  was 
getting  a  little  perplexed  over  the 
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whole  affair.  When  the  docn- 
ments  discovered  apon  the  ciQ- 
prits  were  scratinised,  however,  it 
was  found  that  there  was  nothing 
particularly  damaging  in  them; 
but  in  order  to  divest  them  of  all 
euspicion,  when  the  prisoners  came 
to  be  examined  they  were  tam- 
pered with,  M.  de  Jumilhac, 
Governor  of  the  Bastille,  being 
taken  into  confidence  in  the 
matter.  But  when  this  little  affair 
had  been  settled,  the  Count  de 
Broglie,  fearful  lest  worse  should 
yet  supervene,  not  only  actually 
proposed  to  the  King  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  England  to  ob- 
tain the  fatal  autograph  from 
D'Eon,  but  that  he  (De  Broglie) 
should  mortgage  his  own  estate 
for  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
Chevalier  in  lieu  of  his  annual 
pension  of  twelve  thousand  francs ! 
But  while  this  was  going  on, 
the  trial  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  the  Old  Bailey  took  place, 
on  the  absurd  charge  raised  by 
D'Eon.  London  was  amazed  to 
find,  on  the  Ist  of  March  1765, 
that  a  true  bill  had  been  found 
against  the  Count  de  Guerchy  on 
the  charge  of  attempted  assassina- 
tion. D'Eon  now  gave  himself 
all  the  airs  of  one  who  had  won 
his  game ;  and,  in  writing  to  the 
Count  de  Broglie,  said,  'This  is 
the  last  letter  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  writing  to  you  relative 
to  that  scoundrel  Guerchy,  the 
prisoner,  who  ought  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel  in  France,  if  there 
were  any  justice  there.  But,  thank 
God,  he  will  only  be  hanged  in 
England,  as  Count  de  Sea  was  in 
Cromwell's  reign.'  The  Chevalier 
was  a  little  too  precipitate,  though 
he  did  manage  to  give  the  French 
Eling  and  his  Court  a  terrible 
fright  The  English  Cabinet  ap- 
pealed from  the  finding  of  the  ^ 
grand  jury  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  virtue  of  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari.   The  superior  court  then 


pronounced  a  nolle  prosequi  ;  and 
no  other  process  than  that  indi- 
cated by  the  grand  jury  being 
suggested,  the  prosecution  fell 
through,  and  Guerchy  was  freed 
from  a  charge  which  very  few  in- 
dividuals believed  in.  But  the 
London  mob,  irritated  at  what 
seemed  an  evasion  of  justice,  made 
it  so  warm  for  Guerchy,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  Embassy 
and  return  to  France. 

D'Eon  was  now  triumphant, 
and  received  with  great  satisfac- 
tion a  proposition  ijiom  the  Count 
de  Broglie  to  the  effect  that  by- 
gones were  to  be  bygones,  and 
that  things  were  to  go  on  as  be- 
fore. The  fact  now  came  out  that 
in  the  interval  between  his  own 
conviction  for  slander  and  his 
criminal,  charge  against  Guerchy, 
the  Chevalier  had  been  concealed 
in  the  house  of  a  Frenchwoman  of 
doubtful  character  in  the  guise  of 
a  woman.  This  accounts  for  his 
mysterious  disappearance,  which 
we  have  already  alluded  to.  There 
was  now  sent  to  London,  in 
Guerchy's  place  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, M.  Durand,  formerly 
Minister  at  Warsaw.  On  the  1 1th 
of  July  1766,  Durand  successfully 
obtained  from  the  Chevalier  D'Eon 
that  which  had  caused  the  French 
King  and  others  many  a  mauvais 
quart  cTheure,  On  that  day  the 
Chevalier  placed  in  M.  Durand's 
hands  the  private  and  secret  order 
of  the  King,  written  and  signed 
with  his  own  hand,  dated  the  5th 
of  June  1763,  and  addressed  to 
M.  d'Eon.  The  order,  which  was 
in  good  condition,  was  wrapped 
in  double  parchment,  and  ad- 
dressed to  his  Majesty.  It  was 
handed  to  M.  Durand  enclosed 
and  cemented  inside  a  hollow 
brick,  which  brick  was  taken  from 
the  foundation  wall  of  the  cellar, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  its 
place. 

Of  course  the  irascible  secretary 
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did  not  surrender  his  iireasnre 
without  a  'consideration,'  and 
this  was  duly  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing royal  document :'  In  re- 
turn for  services  rendered  to  me 
in  Eussia,  in  my  army,  and  in 
other  posts  where  I  have  placed 
him,  by  the  Sieur  d'Eon,  I  will- 
ingly grant  him  an  annual  salary 
of  12,000  livres,  which  I  will 
cause  to  be  punctually  paid  to  him 
every  three  months,  in  whatever 
country  he  may  be,  except  in  my 
enemy's  country  in  time  of  war, 
until  I  may  think  proper  to  give 
him  some  post  of  which  the  emo- 
lument shall  be  greater  than  his 
present  salary. — Louis.'  This 
order  was  countersigned  and  at- 
tested by  M.  Durand.  The  Count 
de  Broglle  now  hinted  that  he 
should  like  to  have  his  own  papers 
returned,  but  the  Ohevalier  did 


not  see  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
carefully  lodged  all  the  Count's 
papers  with  Mr.  Coates,  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  V^ngKali 
Opposition,  who  had  frequently, 
as  he  alleged,  begged  him  to  make 
himself  an  English  citizen,  and  to 
leave  France — a  country  'where 
no  one  is  ever  sure  of  sleeping  in 
his  own  bed.' 

So  ended  the  strange  story  of 
the  Chevalier  d'Eon's  connection 
with  the  £ang*s  secret.  It  is  a 
singular  romance,  having  for  its 
central  figure  one  who,  with  all 
his  folly,  insolence,  braggadocio, 
and  apparent  disinterestedness  in 
his  sovereign's  service,  had  yet  a 
keen  eye  for  the  main  chance,  and 
could  withal  render  himself  ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant  and  danger- 
ous to  his  companions  and  con- 
federates. 
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 

MISS  NIOOL  IS  DISAPPOINTED. 

Over  the  waves  of  success  the 
new  borqne  Ponsnett  &  Co. 
(limited)  floated  gaily. 

Dayid  McCnllagh  had  not  over- 
shot the  mark  when  he  implied 
the  shares  were  being  snapped  up 
eagerly.  Pousnetts'  was  about 
the  first  house  with  a  great  repu- 
tation to  take  the  initiative  of 
^allowing  the  general  public  to 
participate  in  its  profits/  and  the 
general  public  proved  itself  grate- 
ful for  the  chance  afforded. 

Before  the  City  had  got  over 
its  surprise  at  the  march  Mr. 
Pousnett  seemed  to  have  stolen 
on  eveiy  one,  not  a  single  share 
remained  unsubscribed,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  twelvemonth  the 
twenty-pound  shares  were  quoted 
at  thirty-five. 

They  paid  a  fsai  dividend,  but 
not  so  large,  it  was  explained,  as 
the  business  would  ultimately 
permit,  for  the  Indian  Mutiny 
affected  Pousuetts'  trade,  and  the 
quondam  Senior  Partner,  now 
Managing  Director,  did  not  deem 
it  prudent  to  recommend  a  higher 
rate  than  nine  per  cent  for  the  half- 
year  ending  at  Christmas  1857. 

Everything  went  on  smilingly 
in  Leadenhfdl-street — clerks,  di- 
rectors, former  partners,  porters, 
all  looked  bathed  in  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity.  Mr.  Herrion  Pous- 
nett was  blander  and  more  graci- 
ous than  ever.  He  sometimes 
bought  goods  from  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh,  which  he  took  very  excel- 
lent care  to  have  invoiced  to  him 


at  the  same  price  as  he  could  pur- 
chase in  the  Minories;  and  on 
such  occasions  he  quite  over- 
powered Mr.  Eoy  with  his  con- 
descension, balancing  himself  on 
an  office-stool,  and  talking  busi- 
ness over  with  the  bookkeeper, 
just,  said  Mr.  Eoy,  ^  as  if  he  wero 
no  moro  nor  myself.' 

Even  Mr.  McCullagh  could  not 
always  resist  the  charm  of  his 
maimers,  though  he  declared  he'd 
'never  be  able  to  abide  him  now 
he  had  given  that  daughter  of  his 
in  marriage  to  the  old  lord,  who 
might  be  her  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfftther,  for  that  matter.' 

Captain  Crawford,  left  com- 
pletely out  in  the  cold,  found  a 
ready  sympathiser  in  Mr.  McCul^ 
lagh. 

'  It's  just  awful  to  think  of,'  he 
said.  *  Why,  I'm  quite  a  young 
man — a  boy — in  comparison !' 

*  The  second  daughter  is  going  to 
marry  Stoddard  after  all,'  observed 
the  officer ;  '  but  then,  he's  as  rich 
as  Croesus.  Ah,  they  threw  me 
over  when  the  relation,  whose 
property  I  expected  to  inherit, 
married  a  governess.  However,  I 
shall  not  &et  my  Ufe  away  because 
the  woman  I  loved  was  false.' 

<  That's  right,'  interrupted  Mr. 
McCuUagh.  'I'm  truly  glad  to 
hear  ye  speak  with  so  much 
spirit.  There's  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.' 

Captain  Crawford  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  amount  Mr. 
McCullagh  had  added  to  his  store 
that  he  begged  him  still  to  take 
charge  of  his  money. 

'  At  some  fiiture  day  I  may  feel 
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glad  to  know  I  am  a  compaia- 
tively  rich  man/  he  said,  with  a 
smile  he  tried  to  make  bright^  bat 
which  bore  traces  of  the  trouble 
he  had  battled  with. 

*  There  is  no  state  of  life  or  mind/ 
answered  Mr.  McCullagh,  ^  that's 
possible  to  man  where  worldly 
gear  doesn't  prove  a  comfort' 

Whatever  Captain  Crawford's 
sentiments  might  be,  he  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  discuss  them,  al- 
though the  conversation  took 
place  at  a  friendly  dinner  pro* 
Tided  by  Mr.  McCuUagh,  not, 
however,  in  Basinghall-street. 

During  the  course  of  the  year 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  senior 
partner  retired  modestly  from  that 
exalted  position,  and  '  consented' 
to  take  the  management  of  a  mil- 
lion of  money,  David  and  Archi- 
bald McCullagh  had  over  in  the 
Borough  started  a  great  Scotch 
warehouse  on  their  own  account, 
with  a  branch  at  Liverpool  in 
which  Kenneth  had  an  interest^ 
and  another  at  Glasgow  that  was 
managed  by  a  clerk  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  old 
Mr.  Johnston. 

There  was  not  a  thing  likely 
or  unlikely  those  young  men  had 
not  in  stock.  Their  lists  were  of 
an  appalling  length.  'At  ten 
minutes'  notice/  said  David,  *  I'd 
victual  a  man-of-war.'  They  did 
not  stand  nice  about  bribing  when 
a  few  pounds  would  secure  a  good 
order.  They  were  always  about. 
There  seemed  no  one  they  failed 
to  make  acquaintance  with.  They 
lived  together  in  Trinity-square, 
on  what  was  then  usually,  and 
often  still  is,  called  the  'wrong 
side  of  the  water.' 

Full,  perhaps,  of  the  Pretender 
and  that  toast  which  used  to  be 
drunk  while  passing  the  glass 
over  a  carafe,  *  The  King — God 
bless  him !'  Mr.  McCullagh  once 
innocently  asked  an  acquaintance 
what  he  meant  now  by  the  phrase. 


The  question  was  greeted  with 
merriment  *  Why, 'said  his  ficiend, 
'  Surrey  ain't  Middlesex,  nor  the 
Borough  the  City,  work  it  how 
you  wilL' 

So  far  Mr.  McCullagh  in 
Crutched  Friars  was  skimming  the 
cream  of  the  trade.  His  old  con- 
nection and  his  established  cha- 
racter for  selling  none  save  the 
best  goods  to  be  had  in  the  market 
still  kept  him  ahead  of  the  new- 
comers ;  but  he  had  sense  enough 
to  see  this  could  not  last — ^that 
more  dangerous  competitors  than 
his  sons  or  cousins  would  eventn- 
ally  arise,  and  that  he  could  not, 
to  use  his  somewhat  mekncholj 
phrase,  'hope  to  keep  a  grip  of 
the  market  for  ever.' 

'  But  enough  custom  will  bide 
wi'  me,  Mr.  Roy,  I'm  thinkin',^ 
he  said,  'to  serve  my  turn;  and 
for  those  that  come  after — ^they 
must  take  their  chance.  Young 
blood  working  upon  my  own 
pattern,  but  keeping  foot  wi'  the 
times,  might  have  kept  the  old 
business  well  thegither,  but  it 
wasn't  to  be.  It's  strange  that 
out  o'  four  SODS  there's  not  one  o* 
the  lot  I'd  care  to  see  carrying  on 
this  business  after  me.' 

'  I've  long  had  a  notion/  an- 
swered Mr.  Eoy,  'that  ye  made 
too  much  money  to  be  happy  for 
yourself  or  well  for  your  faioily.' 

'I'm  happy  enough,'  retorted 
Mr.  McCuUagh ;  '  and  as  for  my 
money,  I  made  it  by  pinching 
myself,  which  is  more  nor  ever  a 
child  I  had  will  do.' 

*  That's  just  what  I  say ;  they 
know  ye've  lived  before  them.' 

'  It  would  make  small  odds  to 
Eobert  if  I'd  never  lived/  observed 
Mr.  McCullagh.  '  He  wants  no- 
thing from  me.  The  way  Pous- 
netts'  is  flourishing  is,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  just  beyond  belief.' 

'I  met  Mr.  Kobert  the  other 
day,'  hazarded  the  clerk. 

'  Ay,  indeed.' 
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*  He  stopped  me,  and  was  most 
affable;  asked  particularly  after 
your  healtL' 

'Much  obliged  to  hinii  Fm 
sure.* 

'  He's  looking  well ;  the  com- 
pany agrees  with  him  better  appa- 
rently nor  ever  the  partnership 
did.  He's  got  his  old  colour 
back  and  his  jaunty  ways  again, 
that,  indeed,  I  used  to  be  sorry  to 
see  were  gone.  They're  moving 
from  Islington,  he  tells  me,  to 
Brunswick-square.' 

'  I  wonder  that's  grand  enough,' 
sneered  Mr.  McCullagh.  '  If  he'd 
said  he  was  Hitting  to  Grosvenor 
or  Cawvendish-square,  now,  that 
would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.' 

'  We  might  live  to  see  him  in 
one  or  the  other  'yet,*  ventured 
Mr.  Boy,  on  whom  Bobert's  great 
prosperity  and  Bobert's  extraordi- 
nary politeness  had  made  a  deep 
impression. 

'  We  might  live  to  see  him  in 
Buckingham  Palace,  for  the  mat- 
ter o' that,' replied  Mr.  McCuUagh. 

If  he  had  but  realised  the  fact, 
the  Scotch  merchant  would  have 
known  he  was  deadly  jealous  of 
the  '  uplift'  his  son  had  got  in  the 
world.  That  notwithstanding  he 
had,  after  a  fashion,  excommuni- 
cated his  ^double-faced  first-bom,' 
Bobert  should  go  on  and  pros- 
per, seemed  to  him  some  sort  of  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  Providence. 
It  was  the  more  crazing  *  because 
Mr.  McCuUagh  felt  he  had  been 
hasty  in  ordering  husband  and 
wife  off  his  premises,  and  laying 
them  both  under  the  ban  of  his 
displeasure.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression in  Bobert's  eyes  as  he 
looked  in  his  father's  face  which 
*  minded'  that  father  of  something 
wistful  and  pitiful  he  had  seen  in 
his  wife's  expression  when  she 
lay  dying. 

He  could  not  forget  the  look ; 
it  haunted  him ;  it  was  the  appeal 
of  a  weak  character  to  a  strong, 


of  a  feeble  nature  to  a  harsh  stem 
judge.  As  for  Janey,  he  had  not 
patience  to  think  of  her;  she 
whose  arts  and  wiles  had,  he  felt 
confident,  brought  about  the  whole 
mischief.  '  Her  well  got-up'  glance 
of  innocence,  surprise,  and  indig- 
nation maddened  him  to  remem- 
ber. '  As  if  it  was  my  fault,'  he 
added,  to  strengthen  his  resolu- 
tion, '  that  Bobert  lied  to  me !' 

All  exchange  of  letters  had 
taken  place  between  father  and 
son,  in  which  the  latter  remarked 
he  had  not  told  a  falsehood ;  he 
had  merely  suppressed  a  truth 
which  concerned  himself  only. 
In  reply  Mr.  McCullagh  took 
highly  moral  ground,  asserting  a 
prevarication  was  worse  than  a 
lie,  because  it  was  a '  coward  thing ;' 
and  that  the  matter  concerned  all 
Bobert's  friends,  who  had  made 
fools  of  themselves  through  being 
led  to  believe  Mr.  Pousnett  had 
taken  into  partnership  a  man 
without  sixpence,  and  whose 
brains  '  couldn't  even  by  the  most 
partial  be  deemed  an  equivalent 
for  the  want  of  capital.* 

When  Mr.  McCullagh  laid  him- 
self out  to  be  disagreeable,  it  is 
but  simple  justice  to  say  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  endeavour ;  and  so 
many  nasty  remarks  did  he  con- 
trive to  squeeze  into  a  not  very 
lengthy  epistle  that  Bobert,  tear- 
ing the  paper  into  shreds,  angrily 
declared  he  would  never  write  nor 
speak  to  his  father  again. 

But  Bobert's  was  not  the  nature 
to  bear  malice  long,  and  even  had 
it  been,  the  peacems^er  Janey 
must  ultimately  have  brought 
better  feeling  into  the  questionu 
After  the  birth  of  their  first  child^ 
a  girl,  both  mother  and  father, 
moved  by  some  curious  sympathy 
of  feeling,  wrote  to  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, but  without  mentioning  to 
each  other  what  they  had  done. 

Both  were  influenced  by  the 
same  feeling,  both  inspired  by 
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the  same  hope.  '  Kow,  at  least/ 
they  thoDghty  'he  will  become 
friends  again;'  and  so  Janey 
trusted,  in  answer  to  her  letter, 
she  should  receive  a  reply  she 
could  show  triumphantly  to  Eo- 
bert,  and  Eobert  believed  his 
father  would  return  an  answer 
which  might  close  up  old  wounds, 
and  comfort  Janey  for  the  great 
trouble  he  knew  she  had  expe- 
rienced ever  since  the  quarrel,  if 
that  could  indeed  be  called  a 
quarrel  which  was  entirely  on 
one  side. 

Janey  simply  sent  a  few  lines, 
saying  she  had  a  little  daughter, 
and  that,  now  she  was  a  mother, 
it  grieved  her  more  than  ever  to 
feel  Robert  was  separated  from 
his  father.  It  was  a  sweet  tender 
note,  and  touched  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  more  than  he  cared  to  con- 
fess. Most  unhappily  on  the  top 
of  it  came  Robert's  epistle,  which, 
causing  Mr.  McCullagh  to  con- 
sider 'how  keen  they  were  to 
make  it  up  with  him,'  hardened 
his  heart  to  a  greater  degree  than 
ever.  After  trusting  his  father 
would  come  to  the  christening, 
and  let  'bygones  be  bygones,' 
Eobert  said, '  We  think  of  naming 
our  child  Annie,  if  you  have  no 
objection.' 

•Call  your  child  what  you 
like,'  answered  plain  auld  Eab ; 
'  it's  no  affair  of  mine.  It  is  very 
good,  I  am  sure,  of  you  to  invite 
me  to  the  christening,  but  I  must 
decline  being  one  of  the  party;' 
while  to  Janey  he  wrote  not  a 
single  word,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent; and  Eobert,  too  much 
mortified  by  the  slap  in  the  face 
he  had  received  to  mention  the 
correspondence  to  his  wife,  main- 
tained an  utter  silence  on  the 
subject. 

Pousnett  &  Co.  (Limited)  had 
proved,  as  the  young  man  con- 
sidered, a  matter  of  little  less 
than  temporal  salvation  to  him. 


For  his  portion  of  the  spoil  he 
received  such  a  pocketful  of  shares 
as  enabled  him,  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Snow's  skilful  manipulation, 
to  pay  that  gentleman  off  ere  the 
company  was  eighteen  months 
old. 

'Now  or  never,'  thought  the 
genial  Snow ;  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  he  decided  on  the  first 
alternative.  If  it  be  true,  as  is 
cynically  asserted,  'that  an  un- 
dertaker should  get  his  bill  settled 
while  the  mourners'  eyes  are  still 
wet,'  it  is  surely  eqaally  wise  to 
have  any  matter  depending  upon 
Limited  Liability  put  on  a  proper 
footing  while  the  concern  is  in 
the  full  swing  of  its  first  success. 

'  You  had  better  get  rid  of  me 
first,'  suggested  Mr.  Snow,  with  a 
quiet  smile.  '  Other  expenses  will 
be  coming  on.  You  will  want 
possibly  to  launch  out  a  bit,  and 
you  will  feel  far  happier  when 
you  are  relieved  from  this  mill- 
stone of  debt' 

As  there  chanced  to  be  nothing 
Eobert  more  ardently  desired  than 
to  be  out  of  Mr.  Snow's  books, 
the  little  affair  was  so  judiciously 
managed  that  one  happy  night  he 
was  able  to  tell  his  wife, 

'  I  have  paid  off  the  last  instal- 
ment of  that  seven  thousand 
pounds.' 

'  Then  you  are  quite  clear,  Eo- 
bert?' 

'  Yes,  quite.  I  don't  owe  any 
man  a  shilling.' 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was 
perhaps  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  a  person  so 
situated  at  once  to  place  himself 
in  a  position  where  he  would 
have  the  chance  of  owing  many 
men  shilliogs.  He  had  stinted 
and  saved  to  pay  Mr.  Snow  ;  he 
had  sickened  to  see  how  hard  he 
should  find  it  to  get  out  of  debt ; 
he  had  discerned  no  chance  of 
'enjoying  life,'  as  the  phrase  goes ; 
he  had  felt  vexed  at  being  obliged 
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to  '  doom  Janey  to  poverty ;'  and 
then  all  in  a  moment  lelief  came. 
He  saw  his  way  to  getting  out  of 
debt,  enjoying  life,  and  'allow- 
ing Janey  to  take  her  proper 
place  in  society.'  It  was  like  a 
transformation  scene — so  like,  Ro- 
bert, as  he  walked  about  the  City 
streets  a  rich  and  prosperous  man, 
could  scarcely  believe  the  fortune 
which  had  come  to  him  as  real : 
he  almost  imagined  he  should 
wake  spme  morning  and  find  it 
had  been  all  a  dream. 

The  way  Mr.  Snow  managed 
to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
shares  inPousnett  &  Co.  (Limited) 
off  his  hands  to  recoup  himself, 
and  yet  draw  no  attention  to  the 
transaction,  would  have  seemed 
extraordinarily  clever  if  other 
shares  in  the  same  company  had 
not  been  changing  owners  in  a 
like  stealthy  and  secret  manner. 
There  never  were  any  shares  going 
about  begging.  Generally  it  was 
supposed  shares  in  Pousnetts' 
could  not  be  had  for  love  or 
money.  Nevertheless,  here  and 
there  a  few  were  to  be  picked  up 
at  a  long  price  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Some  one  wanted 
to  go  abroad,  or  died,  or  was 
bankrupt,  or  went  mad,  and  then 
the  word  went  round  that  if  any 
one  desired  to  avail  himself  of 
such  a  chance,  why,  there  it  was, 
and  he  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

At  the  early  period  of  its  life. 
Limited  Liability  was  considered 
an  innocent  sort  of  baby,  cal- 
culated to  give  pleasure  to  many 
persons,  and  incapable  of  inflict- 
ing injury  on  man,  woman,  or 
cMld.  That  it  should  ever  grow 
up  into  the  hardened  rascal  we 
have  seen  figuring  before  magis- 
trates, judges,  and  vice-chancel- 
lors, lying,  scheming,  thieving, 
cheating,  robbing  the  widow  and 
orphan,  picking  the  pockets  of 
governesses  and  clergymen,  none, 


save  a  very,  very  few,  had  fore- 
sight enough  to  conceive — indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
one  could  have  imagined  Limit- 
ed Liability  capable  of  producing 
the  wide-spread  misery,  wicked- 
ness, and  swindling  it  has  done. 
For  the  lastfive-and-twenty  years, 
it  would  seem  truly  as  though 
every  law,  no  matter  how  ap- 
parently beneficent  in  its  inten- 
tions, had  been  passed  solely  in 
the  interests  of  cheats  and  schem- 
ers and  adventurers.  Somehow 
the  poor  sheep  is  always  shorn ; 
somehow  it  is  always  the  person 
who  ought  not  to  have  the  fleece 
that  gets  it 

Pousnetts'  was  the  very  first 
private  business  which  formed 
itself  into  a  company  under  the 
new  Act,  and  the  result  proved 
abundantly  the  wisdom  of  the 
senior  partner  in  so  soon  taking 
that  gullible  bull,  the  public,  by 
its  horns. 

As  has  been  said,  the  shares 
increased  immensely  in  value,  the 
business  throve  and  prospered, 
great  men  added  their  names  to 
the  direction.  Each  dividend 
meeting  proved  better  than  the 
last.  Always  a  great  and  notable 
house,  Pousnetts'  grew  greater  and 
more  notable  still.  Bankers,  mer- 
chants, mayors,  aldermen,  citizens, 
and  country  gentlemen,  all  knelt 
down  and  did  homage  to  Pous- 
netts' ;  there  were  times  when,  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  his  heart, 
Mr.  McCullagh,  wise  and  prudent 
and  cautious  as  he  was,  almost 
wished  'he  had  not  been  just  so 
ready  to  say  no  about  that  matter 
of  joining  the  Board.' 

Mr.  Pousnett  had  wanted  him 
once,  though  he  did  not  want  him 
now,  and  if  he  only  could  have 
reconciled  it  to  his  conscience  to 
become  one  of  the  head  fraternity, 
in  what  excellent  company  he 
might  have  made  his  appearance 
in  the  character  of  director  I 
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Mr.  McGullagh  was,  in  fact,  in 
the  position  of  a  lady  who,  having 
said  she  does  not  wish  to  go  to  a 
ball,  and  who,  X)erhap8,  is  very 
sincere  in  her  expression  of 
opinion,  hears,  with  a  pang,  the 
carriage  drive  off  without  her. 
Ponsnetts'  business  carriage  seem- 
ed *  stopping  the  way'  everywhere, 
and  Mr.  McGullagh  was  not  in  it. 
He  had  not  even  so  much  to  do 
with  the  house  as  might  have 
been  the  casa  That  unlucky 
quarrel  with  Eobert,  which  need 
never  have  taken  place  if  the  news 
had  come  upon  him  in  a  different 
and  less  sudden  fashion,  or  if 
Bobert  would  have  eaten  a  piece 
of  humble-pie,  and  not  *  threeped' 
upon  his  father  that  Janey  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  his  busi- 
ness or  money  matters,  or  the  de- 
tails of  the  partnership,  or  Mr. 
Snow's  loan,  must  deter  him  for 
ever  from  taking  the  smallest 
pride  out  of  the  great  house  his 
son  was  connected  with. 

Of  course  he  never  could  ^  make 
up*  matters  with  Robert  again.  If 
he  did  it  would  look  as  if  the  riches 
and  the  grandeur  of  Pousnetts' 
had  wrought  a  change  in  his 
opinions.  *  Everybody  was  get- 
ting rich  and  grand,'  thought  poor 
Mr.  McGullagh,  who,  having  till 
quite  lately  been  the  sun  of  a 
very  small  system,  the  greatest 
and  wealthiest  luminary  his  nar- 
row circle  of  acquaintances  boasted, 
could  not  reconcile  himself  in  a 
minute  to  the  fact  that,  while  he 
was  plodding  along  the  old  track, 
other  quite  new  persons  were 
shooting  on  ahead. 

After  fifty  a  man  who  has  all 
his  life  kept  in  one  groove,  and 
become  wedded  to  one  course 
of  thought,  does  not  take  kindly 
to  rapid  changes.  Mr.  McGul- 
lagh had  set  his  face  against 
the  Great  Exhibition,  which,  for 
some  reason  best  understood  by 
himself,  he  regarded  as  unscrip- 


tural  and  a  tempting  of  Provi- 
dence, and  during  the  long  even- 
ings, when  he  often  now  felt  veiy 
lonely,  he  was  wont  to  consid^ 
all  the  evils  that  had  reoently 
come  upon  the  country  were  to 
be  traced  back  to  the  World's  Fair, 
which  he  had  gone  and  '  taken  a 
keek  at  like  ony  other  fooL' 
Business  ways  were  all  turned  up- 
side down;  everybody  now  wanted 
to  be  master,  servants  were  never 
content  till  they  could  call  them- 
selves principals,  and  principals 
had  no  other  aim  or  object  in  view 
than  to  meige  their  identity  in 
limited  companies. 

It  was  hard  on  a  man  who  had 
always  regarded  Fortune  as  a 
height  to  be  scaled  veiy  cautious- 
ly to  see  men  rush  at  the  citadel 
and  carry  it  by  storm.  He  had, 
in  the  course  of  years,  carefuUy 
and  painfully  sowed,  and  reaped, 
and  garnered  his  store,  and  now 
he  saw  harvests  apparently  larger 
planted  and  gathered,  so  to  speak, 
within  a  day.       . 

There  was  Snow,  for  example : 
he  had  nothing  to  say  against  Mr. 
Snow,  who,  he  daresay,  was,  for 
a  man  of  his  trade,  honest  enough ; 
but  he,  Mr.  McGullagh,  could  re- 
member a  time,  and  that  not  so 
long  agone,  when  a  common 
money-lender,  a  man  who  pro- 
fessedly advanced  cash  on  usury, 
could  not  have  leapt  all  in  a 
minute  from  a  couple  of  petty 
offices  in  Bush-lane  to  great  pre- 
mises in  King  William  -  street, 
where  he  had  at  least  a  dozen 
young  men  clerks,  and  shining 
mahogany  counters,  and  brass 
rails  you  could  see  your  face  in, 
and  desks  of  the  very  best,  and  a 
couple  of  waiting-rooms  newly 
carpeted  and  handsomely  fitted 
up,  and  a  grand  private  office  for 
himseK;  where  when  he  wanted 
anything  he  struck  a  bell,  just  as  in 
the  old  Eastern  tales  great  folks 
clapped  their  hands  and  a  slave 
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appeaiecL  And  then  to  see  the 
way  even  big  bankers  got  on  with 
him  was  something  beyond  Mr. 
M6Cullagh.  He  had  heaid  the 
manager  of  the  establishment  he 
honoured  by  keeping  his  account, 
and  who  he  really  thought  would 
be  above  that  sort  of  currying 
favour,  say,  '  We  won't  keep  you 
waiting,  Mr.  Snow.  What  can 
we  do  for  you  to-day  V  and  then, 
with  his  own  ears,  and  not  any 
other  person's,  he  had  farther 
heard  Mr.  Snow  remark  as  cool 
as  ice  on  a  summer's  day,  he 
wanted  to  overdraw  five  thou- 
sand^ and  the  manager  answer, 
*  0,  certainly,  with  pleasure.* 

After  that,  thought  plain  old 
Eab,  who  had  never  asked  leave 
to  overdraw  five  pence  in  his  life, 
the  world  must  be  coming  to  an 
end.  Indeed,  there  were  times 
when,  if  it  had  not  been  for  leav- 
ing his  money  behind,  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  felt  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
was  to  quit  the  world  altogether. 

'  I  don't  know  what  we  are 
coming  to,  Mr.  Roy,'  he  often  ob- 
served sadly;  and  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  truth  Mr. 
Koy  answered  that  neither  did  he. 

And  still  Pousnetts'  Company 
prospered,  and  Mr.  Snow  in  his 
new  capacity  did  a  business  which 
filled  many  a  man  besides  Mr. 
McCullagh  with  wonder  and 
envy.  Pousnetts'  triumph  was, 
after  all,  not  eztraordinaiy ;  but 
it  did  seem  wonderful  that  Snow 
should  carry  everything  before 
him  as  he  did.  How  were  out- 
siders to  imderstand  the  length  of 
time  that  gentleman  had  been 
silently  cutting  for  himself  the 
steps  by  which  he  meant  to  climb  ? 
He  could  have  told  them  of  weeks, 
months,  years,  during  which  he 
had  been  pushing  forward  to  his 
present  goal  He  had  watched 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  pro- 
phesied to  himself  exactly  how 
money  was  to  be  made  out  of  the 


turn  commercial  affairs  were  tak- 
ing. He  had  been  working  up 
one  connection  and  working  out  of 
another ;  he  had  been  f eelmg  the 
puke  of  bankers  till  he  under- 
stood pretty  well  the  temper  of 
those  City  potentates ;  he  had 
been  making  friends  of  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness;  running, 
what  Mr.  Alty  considered,  risks, 
yet  coming  out  in  the  long-run 
victorious ;  giving  a  helping  hand 
up  difficult  ladders,  and  waiting 
patiently  for  the  day  to  come 
when  he  could  demand  his  recom- 
pense with  a  certainty  almost  of 
getting  it. 

.Vltogether,  in  Mr.  McCullagh's 
opinion,  things  within  the  domain 
of  the  Dragon  and  the  Grasshop- 
per were  being  turned  upside 
down.  If  he  did  not  say  they 
were  going  to  the  deuce,  it  was 
only  because  people  seemed  to  be 
making  enormous  sums  of  money 
with  very  little  trouble;  and 
though  it  was  a  state  of  commer- 
cial society  which  did  not  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
cautious  Scotchman,  still  he  did 
not  feel  'just  prepared  to  say'  that 
the  rapidity  with  which  a  man 
who  had  his  wits  about  him  could 
make  a  fortune  was  an  unmixed 
evil.  That  depended,  he  consi- 
dered, upon  the  care  the  man  with 
his  wits  about  him  took  of  the 
fortune  after  he  had  made  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  McCullagh 
felt  inclined  to  fear  it  would  be 
lightly  come,  lightly  gone;  and, 
perhaps,  with  that  fear  there 
mixed  a  certain  feeling  of  Chris* 
tian  satisfaction  at  the  thought 
that  when  a  good  many  tremen- 
dous profits  were  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  the  store 
'  laid  past'  by  the  wise  merchant 
of  Basinghall-street  would  be  re- 
turning as  good  interest  as  it  had 
ever  done. 

Nevertheless,  spite  of  the  money 
he  knew  was  so  well  invested^ 
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nothing  short  of  a  revolution  could 
reduce  him  to  beggaiyi  Mr. 
McCuUagh  felt  that  in  many  re- 
epects  life  had  of  late  gone  very 
'  contndry*  with  him. 

There  was  Janet,  for  instance — 
Janet  Kicol^  whom  he  had  '  fed 
and  lodgedforyears  heyond  count,' 
and  who  was,  as  one  might  say, 
mistress  of  his  house ;  for  *  I  am 
sure  I  never  interfered  with  her/ 
ohserved  Mr.  McGullagh — there 
was  Janet,  who  had  been  privi- 
leged to  look  afber  cheeseparings 
and  save  the  candle-ends,  and 
economise  the  coals  and  see 
nothing  was  wasted  ;  whose  posi- 
tion in  Basinghall-street  could  not 
be  considered  other  than  that  of 
*  just  the  lady  /  who  was  free  to 
go  and  free  to  come ;  who  could 
have  her  own  visitors,  and  who 
had  them ;  who  could  go  out  to 
tea,  or  dinner,  or  supper,  whenever 
she  pleased,  and  never  a  wry 
word  spoken;  who  engaged  the 
servants,  and  discharged  each  un- 
satisfactory lass  at  her  own  good- 
will; who,  as  long  as  she  kept 
within  certain  bounds,  was  never 
asked  to  account  for  her  '  spend- 
ings ;'  whose  bed  had  been  one  of 
roses;  whose  waking  moments 
ought  to  have  proved,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  her  relations,  one  long  de- 
light— there  was  Janet  going  to 
leave  him;  Janet  able  to  say,  with- 
out a  tear  on  her  cheek  or  break 
in  her  voice,  it  was  time  they 
parted  company. 

'  What's  put  that  notion  in 
your  head  V  asked  Mr.  McCuUagh, 
when  the  lady  mooted  this  ques- 
tion. 

Miss  Nicol  went  on  with  her 
needlework,  and  did  not  immedi- 
ately reply. 

*If  there's  any  secret  in  the 
matter,  I  don't  want  to  intrude,' 
said  her  kinsman,  who  really  was 
devoured  by  curiosity. 

*  It's  not  exactly  a  secret,'  re- 
plied^ Miss  Kicol,  evidently  anx- 


ious to  be  pressed  to  an  explana- 
tion. 

'Then  ye'd  best  tell  me  your 
reason — tiiat  is,  if  ye  have  got 
one.' 

'  The  long  and  the  short  of  it 
is,'  began  Miss  Nicol ;  and  then 
she  paused,  and  deliberately 
threaded  her  needle — ^  Fve  made 
up  my  mind  to  get  married.' 

*Weel,'  answered  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh,  who  was  taken  completely 
aback,  but  who  felt  he  would 
have  died  rather  than  evince 
his  astonishment, '  better  late  nor 
never,  ye  know,  Janet' 

*  That's  just  what  I  think  my- 
self,' agreed  the  lady,  calmly  in- 
different to  anything  in  the  remark 
which  may  have  struck  her  as 
uncomplimentary. 

'  And  ye'll  have  looked  out  a 
good  man  for  yourself^  I'll  war- 
rant,' suggested  Mr.  McCuUagh, 
by  way  of  gently  leading  up  to 
further  explanation. 

'  A  good  enough  man  has  looked 
out  me,'  amended  Miss  NicoL 

'  That's  the  way  I  should  have 
worded  my  remark,'  said  her  kins- 
man deprecatingly.  '  As  ye'll  have 
made  it  up  between  yourselves,  I 
suppose  there's  no  offence  in  ask- 
ing his  name?' 

*  "No  offence  at  aU.  I  am  very 
sure,  Mr.  McCuUagh,  it's  not 
through  any  goodwill  of  mine  I 
want  to  leave  ye.' 

'  And  I  can  honestly  say  it  is 
not  through  any  good- wiU  of  mine 
ye  are  going  to  leave  me.' 

'  I'd  far  and  away  rather  stay 
with  ye.' 

'  Then  why  don't  ye  V 

'  I'U  stay  if  ye  ask  me.' 

*  O,  if  that's  aU,  I'U  ask  ye  fast 
enough,'  Mr.  McCuUagh  b^gan, 
when,  a  look  in  Miss  Nicol's  face 
warning  him  he  had  got  on  tick- 
lish ground,  he  leapt  the  morass, 
and  added  hurriedly — *  that  is,  I 
would  ask  ye  to  stop  on  as  ye  are, 
if  I  did  not  mind  me  of  what  I 
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said  just  now  about  it  being  bet- 
ter to  get  mairied  late  nor  never ; 
80  if  ye  have  found  somebody 
wants  ye  and  not  your  money, 
it  would  be  foolish  and  wrong  of 
me  to  say  a  word  to  stop  ye  tak- 
ing him.' 

That  was  about  the  last  chance 
she  would  ever  have,  and  Miss 
Nicol  recognised  the  urgency  of 
her  position.  She  was  not  a  for- 
ward woman,  or  the  same  roof 
would  not  have  covered  her  and 
Mr.  McCullagh  for  so  many  years ; 
but  yet  at  that  supreme  moment 
she  felt  if  she  nothing  ventured, 
she  would  nothing  get.  When  it 
came  to  actual  re^ty,  or  the '  bit,' 
as  she  mentally  expressed  it,  *  he 
could  never  part  her — ^never.' 

'  Don't  ye  think  yourself,'  she 
commenced  diplomatically,  at  the 
same  time  tracing  an  invisible  pat- 
tern on  the  table-cover  with  the 
point  of  her  needle,  '  that  people 
are  happier  married  than  single  V 

*  It  all  depends,  Janet^'  he  an- 
swered ;  ^  and  I  really  could  not 
take  it  upon  myself  to  advise  ye 
for  or  against' 

'But  if  ye  now  had  a  wife, 
wouldn't  ye  be  more  comfortable 
and  content!' 

*  I  had  a  wife  once,  if  ye  mind,' 
he  replied,  using  the  last  word  in 
the  sense  of  remember. 

'Ay,  but  I  don't  mean  that! 
If  ye  had  a  suitable  wife,  near 
your  own  age,  and  of  your  own 
way  of  thinking.' 

'  It's  not  me  that  is  going  to 
be  married ;  and  there  is  no  good, 
therefore,  in  concedering  the  ques- 
tion so  fu  as  I  am  concerned,' 
observed  Mr.  McCullagh,  who 
was  now  trebly  on  his  guard.  *  Ye 
haven't  told  me  yet  the  name  of 
the  lucky  man  ye've  chosen.' 

*  Before  I  do  that  I'd  fain  know 
if  you're  no  like  ever  to  think  of 
taking  a  second  wife  yourself.  One 
suitable,  as  I  said  before,  and  who 
wouldn't  come  to  ye  empty-handed 


either;*  and  Miss  Nicol  blushed, 
actually  blushed,  and  the  busy 
needle  traced  another  invisible 
pattern  more  rapidly  than  before. 

Clearly  there  was  no  evading 
the  question,  and  Mr.  McCullagh 
perceiving  this  grappled  it  like  a 
man. 

'  I'll  be  plain  wi'  ye,  Janet,'  he 
said,  '  and  I'll  try  no  to  vex  ye  if 
I  can  help  it  I've  aye  seen  ye'd 
a  fancy  for  me.'  Had  any  one  been 
there  to  observe  Mr.  McCullagh 
as  he  made  this  confession — ^his 
sheepish  look  of  gratified  vanity, 
his  firm  resolution  not  to  be  caught 
napping,  the  twinkle  in  his  small 
keen  eyes,  the  half  smile  playing 
over  his  sharp  shrewd  face,  the  alert 
uprightness  of  his  mean  figure,  the 
look  of  delight  in  himself  and  pity 
for  a  woman  whose  devotion  he 
could  never  reward — ^the  whole 
scene  would  have  proved  too  gro- 
tesque forrisible  nerves  even  under 
the  strictest  control,  and  an  out- 
break of  laughter  must  have 
broken  up  the  proceedings. 

As,  however,  Janet  and  plain 
auld  Bab  had  the  field  all  to  them- 
selves, he  continued  gravely,  'And 
I  can  truthfully  say  I'm  greatly 
beholden  to  ye  for  it.  But  Pve 
no  thought  of  that  sort  at  all.  If 
it  had  ever  been  in  my  mind  I'd 
have  told  ye  so,  long  and  long 
ago.  Your  money  can  make  no 
difference  to  me;  for  your  own 
sake  I'm  glad  ye  have  it,  and  hope 
ye  won't  throw  it  and  yourself 
away  on  anybody  maybe  not  just 
worthy ;  but  I'm  no  for  taking  a 
wife,  and  if  I  stay  in  the  notion 
I'm  in  at  present  I  never  shall  be. 
So  now  that  we  understand  ono 
another,  tell  me  who  it  is  wants 
ye.' 

'  I'msure  I'd  never  have  thought 
of  him,  if — *  began  Miss  Nicol, 
and  then  she  stopped,  bashfully 
deferring  the  evil  moment 

*  If  ye  could  have  gotten  me,' 
finished  Mr.  McCullagh,  feeling 
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for  the  moment  his  own.  mAnifold 
attractions  were  to  be  regretted, 
seeing  the  '  heart-break'  they  had 
caused.  'Weel,  Janet,  ye're  no  the 
first  as  has  picked  oat  the  one  man 
it  was  no  sort  of  good  for  any 
woman  to  set  her  cap  at^  from 
among  the  hive ;  and  it's  no  nse, 
as  you're  aware,  ciying  over  spilt 
milky  or,  what's  much  the  same, 
milk  ye  can't  get  As  ye  think 
ye'll  be  best  married  ye've  done  a 
wise  thing  to  look  aboat  ye.  Who 
is  it  ye've  made  up  your  mind  to 
go  to  church  with  f 

*  My  cousin,  John  NicoU 
*Ay,  ay/  said  Mr.  McGullagh, 

and  volumes  seemed  contained  in 
the  twice-repeated  monosyllable. 

'  He's  never  to  say  lost  a  sneak- 
ing fondness  for  me,'  pursued  Miss 
Nicol. 

^That's  all  right,'  answered  her 
relation,  feeling  the  remark  com- 
mitted him  to  nothing. 

'And  as  other  folks  think  so 
little  of  me,  I  ought  to  be  the 
more  obliged  to  him.' 

'  No  doubt,  no  doubt.' 

*  I  know  ye  never  liked  him, 
Mr.  McCullagh.' 

'What  would  ail  me  liking 
himf 

*  Ye've  spoke  about  his  tem- 
per.' 

'Have  I?  It's  possible;  but 
it's  not  I'll  have  to  put  up  with  it.' 

'And  I  don't  deny,'  went  on 
Miss  Xicol,  who,  as  she  could  not 
rush  at  Mr.  McCullagh  and  tear 
out  a  handful  of  his  sandy  hair, 
meant  to  vent  a  portion  of  her 
disappointment  in  some  of  those 
'  side  wipes'  in  the  administration 
of  which  she  was  an  adept,  'he 
is  a  thought  *'  near ;"  but  Fve  had 
to  be  careful  enough  here,  careful 
enough,  the  Lord  knows,  with 
plenty  and  to  spare  in  your  pocket 
for  a  man  who  never  said  "  thank 
ye ;"  and  it'll  come  second  nature 
to  me  to  save  for  myself  and  my 
husband.' 


'  There's  a  deal  of  sense  in  ye, 
Janet,  when  ye  express  it.' 

'  I'm  glad  ye  think  so.  What 
I  said  to  myself  was,  "  Whaf  s  the 
use  of  saving  and  pinching  to  add 
pounds  to  thousands  111  never 
have  share  off  All  the  years  Fve 
lived  in  this  house  ye  never  gave 
me  a  present,  but  that  French 
cashmere  dress  when  your  wife 
died.' 

'  Ye  needn't  stand  for  presents 
now,'  observed  Mr.  McCullagh, 
who  felt  the  eonversation  was 
taking  a  turn  he  did  not  like  at 
alL  'John  '11  be  emptying  the 
shops  for  ye.' 

'  He'U  be  doing  no  such  thing,' 
answered  Miss  NicoL  '  What  I 
want  I'll  have  money  to  buy  for 
myself^  and  he  knows  it ;  but  Fll 
be  in  my  own  house  and  over  my 
own  servants,  and  studying  my 
own  interests,  and  saving  in  one 
thing  to  pay  for  another;  that's 
just  how  the  matter  stands ;'  and 
the  irritated  Janet  recommenced 
her  sewing  with  such  vehemence 
that  she  instantly  snapped  the 
needle  in  two. 

'  Ye've  done  it  now,'  said  Mr. 
McCuUagh  diyly ;  but  whether 
his  utterance  referred  to  the  acci- 
dent, or  the  happy  state  of  exist- 
ence indicated,  he  did  not  explain, 
and  2kf  Lbs  Nicol  did  not  inquire. 

'  I'd  advise  ye,'  he  went  on,  as 
she  sought  in  her  woik-box  for 
another  needle,  'to  have  your 
money  settled  snug  and  fast  on 
yourselfl  Whatever  way  things 
turn  ye'll  no  repent  that  being 
made  sure.  It  would  be  a  sore 
pity  for  ye  to  go  and  do  the  day's 
work  Effie  got  through  when  she 
married  young  Hunt' 

'If  ye  can  say  an  ill  word 
against  Effie,  ye'll  not  keep  silent, 
Fm  aware.' 

'I'm  notsaying anything  against 
Effie.  I  suppose  ye'll  not  deny 
he  has  got  the  whole  of  her  money 
in  his  own  hand.' 
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*1  know  nothing  about  it/ 
snapped  Miss  Nicol  ylciouslj. 

'Weel,  weel,  if  you  don't,  I 
do/  replied  Mr.  McCullagh,  with 
which  successful  utterance  he  re- 
tired from  the  discussion. 

What  he  stated  was  perfectly 
true.  Deep  as  she  was,  Effie  had 
met  with  some  one  deeper.  When 
the  news  of  her  good  fortune 
came,  her  first  intention  most  un- 
doubtedly was  to  throw  over  Mr. 
Hunt.  Effie  Nicol  with  three 
thousand  pounds  was  a  very 
different  person,  even  in  her  own  , 
eyes,  from  Effie  without  a  shilling. 
She  could  do  better,  she  felt,  than 
marry  a  clerky  and  a  clerk  too  out 
of  a  situation. 

Mrs.  Olfradine,  who  knew  a 
great  deal  more  about  human 
nature  than  she  had  ever  done 
about  music,  and  who  understood 
Effie  as  women  do  not  often  under- 
stand each  other,  soon  saw  how 
the  land  lay,  and  without  loss  of 
time  gave  her  nephew  a  hint  to 
discontinue  his  visits. 

Now  it  is  one  matter  to  deter- 
mine to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to- 
wards an  impecunious  lover,  and 
another  to  be  totally  deserted  by  the 
lover  himself.  Effie  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  this  defection — 
for  she  and  Hunt  were  actually  en- 
gaged. Days  passed,  weeks,  and  at 
last  a  month  elapsed,  and  still  no 
sign  or  word  from  the  young  man. 
'Is  William  UlY  she  asked 
Mrs.  Olfradine  at  last. 

'  Not  that  I  have  heard  of,'  was 
the  reply.  'What  made  you 
think  he  was  ill  V 

'  He  has  not  been  near  us  for 
so  long.' 

'You    would    not    have    him 
coming  about    the  house    now, 
would  you  V 
'Why  not r 

'And  have  people  saying  he 
was  after  your  money.' 

'He  was  not  after  my  money 
when  I  hadn^t  any.' 


'  Yes,  but  you  have  got  it  now, 
and  nobody  would  remember  you 
were  as  poor  as  himself  when  he 
first  asked  you.' 

'  I  think  he  might  have  waited 
till  I  told  him  to  stay  away.' 

'  I  don't  think  that  would  have 
shown  much  spirit,'  observed  Mrs. 
Olfradine ;  '  and  another  thing  is, 
he's  no  doubt  busy,  for  he  has  got 
a  place  where  I  am  told  the  hours 
are  very  long.' 

'  What  place  has  he  got  V  Effie 
inquired ;  but  Mrs.  Olfradine  did 
not,  or  would  not,  know.  The 
extent  of  her  information  appear- 
ed to  be  the  young  man  was  idle 
no  longer.  'And  a  good  thing 
too,'  she  added;  'poor  people 
can't  afifbrd  to  be  out  of  situations.' 

It  was  not  long  ere  Effie  heard 
quite  casually  from  an  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Hunts  that  William 
had  got  into  a  right  good  berth 
at  last.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  was  the  salary 
mentioned ;  his  abilities,  unappre^ 
ciated  at  Mr.  Snow's,  having  met 
from  his  new  employers  with 
proper  recognition.  Effie  said 
nothing,  but  she  thought  a  great 
deal,  and  when,  at  the  end  of 
another  month,  she  met  Mr.  Hunt, 
she  greeted  him  with  a  gracious- 
ness  to  which  he  responded  by  a 
sad  humility,  which  in  mournful 
depression  might  have  matched 
Effie's  own  manner  in  the  old  days 
at  Basinghall-street. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Effie  to  be 
playful,  but  she  tried  her  best  to 
assume  that  character,  as  she  ob- 
served, in  the  words  of  a  homely 
if  not  elegant  proverb,  'that  a 
sight  of  him  was  good  for  sore 
eyes.'  'Ye  have  made  yourself 
quite  a  stranger,'  she  added. 

'  Only  since  strange  things  have 
happened,'  he  answered.  '  I  did 
not  care  to  presume  on  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  put  you  to  the 
trouble  of  saying  you  would  rather 
have  my  room  than  my  company. 
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On  both  Bides  the  conveisation 
was  long  and  diplomatic,  and 
when  at  last  they  separated  Mr. 
Hunt  contrived  to  leave  on  Effie's 
mind  the  impression  that  he  wish- 
ed to  tenninate  the  engagement. 

*  He*8  doing  iSist-iate,  I'm  sure,' 
considered  !Effie,  an  idea  the 
young  man's  reticence  confirmed 

'  rather  than  dispelled.  He  would 
not  tell  her  the  name  of  the  firm 
he  was  with,  or  what  he  was  doing, 
or  how  he  got  his  situation. 

'  I  lost  one  through  you,  Effie,' 
he  said, '  or  rather  through  trying 
to  please  you,  and  I  won't  jeopar- 
dise my  means  of  living  a  second 
time.' 

*It  would  be  a  pity,  and  you 
getting  such  a  salaiy,'  answered 
Effie.-  'Two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year — no  less.  Times 
have  changed.' 

*  Whoever  told  you  I  was  get- 
ting that  amount  didn't  stand 
nice  about  speaking  the  truth,'  he 
observed. 

'Well,  maybe  your  pay  isn't 
£ftr  short,'  she  insinuated. 

'  Whatever  it  is  can't  matter  to 
you  now,'  said  Mr.  William  Hunt. 
*With  your  fortune,  what's  two 
or  even  three  hundred  a  yearf 

*  Ye  had  only  fifty-five  when  I 
first  knew  ye.' 

'  And  you  had  nothing  at  all,' 
he  retorted. 

It  was  a  curious  way  of  wooing, 
but  apparently  Mr.  Hunt  knew 
how  to  please  his  mistress,  for  one 
morning,  without  *  by  your  leave 
or  with  your  leave,'  without 
bridesmaids,  best  man,  carriages, 
settlements,  friends,  &vour8,  or 
bouquets,  Effie  Nicol  and  William 
Hunt  were  made  one  at  the 
parish  church  of  St  John's, 
Deptford. 

Nobody  except  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  supposed  to  know 
anything  about  the  matter.  Imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hunt  took  possession  of 


lodgings  previously  prepared  for 
their  reception,  where  they  lived 
for  a  short  time  economically,  as 
befitted  persons  of  their  condition 
just  starting  in  the  race  matrimo- 
nial. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
Effie,  aspiring  to  a  '  house  of  her 
own,'  broached  the  question  to 
her  lord  and  master,  who  informed 
her,  with  an  utter  absence  of  cir- 
cumlocution, that  they  could  not 
afford  such  nonsense. 

<  Kot  afford  it !'  repeated  Effie, 
wondering;  *with  my  money, 
and  you  getting  so  big  a  salary  f 

Mr.  Hunt  laughed  bitterly. 

'  I  am  getting  no  salary,  Effie,' 
he  said ;  *  and  it  seems  to  me  I 
never  shaU  in  this  country.' 

'  Have  you  lost  your  situation  f 
she  asked. 

« Yes,  that  I  have.' 

*  And  not  got  another  V 

'  'No ;  I've  enemies  here  will 
prevent  me  ever  getting  on :  old 
Snow,  and  that  precious  Alfred 
Mostin,  and  a  whole  lot  of  them.* 

Effie  did  not  answer ;  the  news 
seemed  to  her  too  awful  for  com- 
ment. She  had  given  herself  and 
her  money  freely ;  but  when  she  did 
so  she  believed  she  was  getting  a 
substantial  enough  quid  for  her 
quo.  The  idea  of  her  husband 
losing  situation  after  situation  was 
a  notion  which  had  never  occurred 
to  her.  At  Mr.  McCullagh's  the 
same  faces  greeted  customers  year 
in,  year  out.  Except  to  better 
themselves  his  clerks  did  not 
leave  him,  and  very  seldom  in- 
deed even  to  do  that.  She  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  her 
position.  She  had  to  take  refuge 
in  her  usual  resort,  and  without 
confidant  or  comforter  think  over 
her  husband's  emphatic  words  in 
silence. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

BT  THE  SAD  SEA  WAVES. 

Mb.  Alfred  Mostin  sat  alone 
in  his  old  office  in  North-street. 
He  had  not '  worked  himself  out 
of  the  Robert  McCuUagh  &  Co. 
house  in  the  Minories ;  quite  the 
contrary.    Messrs.  Robert  McCul- 
lagh  &  Co.  were  persuaded  he 
was  the  sharpest  and  most  ener- 
getic fellow  in  England ;  he  took 
orders  &om  under  the  very  nose 
of  his   relations  in   Basinghall- 
street;    he    literally   paved  his 
morning  roxmds  with  falsehoods ; 
h(3  could  outlie  even  Mr.  David 
McGullagh,  and  burrow  quicker 
after  information  than  Archie.   If 
the  trade  had  then  been  capable 
of  the  amount  of  extension  that 
has  since  been  compassed;  had 
tinned    meats    from    Australia, 
fruits  firom  America,  salmon  from 
Newfoundland,  milk  from  Nor- 
way, soups  from  Heaven  knows 
where,    tongues,    rabbits,  hares, 
pheasants,  ox-cheek,  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  red  herrings,  lobsters,  and 
crabs,  formed  at  that  period,  as 
they  do  now,  an  integral  part  of 
the  '  Scotch'  trade,  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  to  what  heights  Mr. 
Alfred  Mostin  might  not  have 
carried  his  employers^  business; 
but  such  things  were  at  that  time 
only  in   their  infancy,    if  they 
were  actually  born.    Even  Mr. 
McCullagh,  who  was   in  many 
things  in   advance   of  his    age, 
would  have  scoffed  the  idea  to 
scorn  of  offering  a  two-pound  tin 
of   mutton    across    the    counter 
retail  for  a  shilling,  at  which  price 
elegant  economists  can  now  regale 
themselves  upon  that  article ;  the 
batUe  of  tinned  meat  cooked  to 
rags  had  still  to  be  fought  and 
won  ;  in  a  word,  the  business  first 
started  in  Basinghall-street,  and 
which    for  so  many  prosperous 
years  Mr.  McCullagh  had  all  to 
himself,  was  still  circumscribed. 
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It  and  the  millions  were  not  yet 
en  rapport.  It  seemed  incapable 
of  supporting  so  many  firms,  more 
especially  as  in  preserves,  jellies, 
sauces,  and  confectionery  many 
powerful  opponents  had  arisen  in 
England. 

'  Hang  the  trade !'  thought 
Alfred  Mostin ;  '  there  must  be 
some  way  of  pushing  it  if  one 
only  could  come  at  it.'  As  yet 
he  had  not  been  able  to  '  come  at 
it,'  and  the  only  idea  he  found 
himself  in  a  position  to  advance 
for  the  benefit  of  his  principals 
was,  that  if  they  allowed  him  to 
establish  a  'branch*  in  North- 
street,  Einsbury,  and  supply  him 
with  goods,  something  might 
eventually  be  done  in  the  way  of 
replenishing  an  exchequer  which 
had  a  nasty  habit  of  running  short. 

Accordmgly  the  board  which 
had  once  borne  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Schlaxenbergen  Seid- 
litz  Company  and  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Lace  Association  now  in- 
formed all  whom  it  might  concern 
that  'McGregor,  Chalmers,  & 
Holderstein'  occupied  the  second 
floor.  McGregor  and  Chalmers 
were  supposed  to  be  Glasgow 
manufacturers,  Holderstein  a  fo- 
reign capitaHst.  Mr.  Alfred 
Mostin  was  known  to  be  manager 
of  this  firm,  and  to  have  authority 
to  indorse  cheques,  draw  and 
accept  bills,  do  everything,  in 
&ct,  except,  as  it  seemed,  pay 
money.  Eor  that  simple  opera- 
tion he  always  required  to  consult 
somebody  in  the  background,  who 
appeared  to  have  an  insuperable 
objection  to  parting  with  even  ten 
shillings.  The  way  settlements 
with  creditors  were  staved  off  was 
simply  marvellous,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  bore  the  treat- 
ment they  received  more  extra- 
ordinary stilL 

Mr.  Mostin,  then,  was  sitting 
quite  alone  in  his  front  office  when 
a  gentle  tap  sounded  at  the  door. 
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'  Come  in,'  he  cried ;  bat  appa- 
lently  the  person  without  fkiled 
to  hear,  for  the  knock  was  re- 
peated, this  time  a  little  louder. 

'  Come  in,  whoever  you  are !' 
roared  Mr.  Mostin,  who  was 
balancing  his  person  on  one  leg 
of  the  office  stool,  and  beating 
time  to  some  wordless  tune  with 
the  office  ruler. 

As  the  door  slowly  opened,  and 
a  head  timidly  appeared. looking 
into  the  room,  Alf  Mostin  brought 
his  stool  down  on  its  four  legs  at 
once,  and,  involuntarily  hitting 
the  desk  a  tremendous  bang  with 
the  ruler,  exclaimed, 

'  Effies  by  all  that's  wonderful  P 

*  Ay,  it's  me,'  said  Effie  meekly. 

*  My  dear  soul,  you  do  me  too 
much  honour,'  observed  Mr.  Mos- 
tin. 'Why,  in  all  the  time  we 
have  known  each  other,  you  have 
never  come  to  see  me  before.' 

'  No,'  she  agreed,  glancing 
nervously  around  her. 

'Perhaps  you  would  rather 
come  into  the  other  room,'  sug- 
gested Mr.  Mostin,  who  read 
signs  of  feminine  distress  both  in 
her  look  and  manner.  '  Nobody 
will  disturb  us  there.  What's 
wrong  f  he  added,  as  he  ushered 
her  into  the  apartment  where  Mr. 
Eobert  McCuUagh  found  his  rela- 
tion frying  bacon  on  the  morning 
when  he  first  heard  Mr.  Snow's 
name. 

'0,  there's  not  much  wrong,' 
answered  Effie. 

He  inducted  her  into  ihs  arm- 
chair, and  waited.  He  knew  Effie 
of  old,  and  was  not  aware  of  the 
causes  which  had  conspired  to 
render  her  less  self-contained.  To 
get  anything  out  of  her  had  ever 
been  a  work  of  time;  and  Mr. 
Mostin  having  at  that  moment 
abundant  leisure  decided  to  let  it 
wait  on  her  inclination.  She  did 
not  try  his  patience  long,  how- 
ever. Finding  he  did  not  ask  any 
fiirther    question,  but  stood  si- 


lently contemplating  her  in  his 
favourite  attitude,  she  herself 
broke  cover. 

'I've  just  been  round  to  your 
Mend  Mr.  Snow,'  she  began. 

^To  beg  Hunt  on  again  1'  con- 
jectured Mr.  Mostin. 

*  Nothing  of  the  sort;  though 
Mr.  Snow  might  do  worse  than 
take  him. ' 

'  He  might,'  agreed  Alf;  and 
then  apparently  fdl  into  a  reverie 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  'worse' 
suggested. 

'It's  no  use  your  speaking 
against  him,  you  kciow,'  said  Effie 
viciously,  '  because  everybody  is 
aware  he  can  work,  and  work 
welL' 

'I  have  said  nothing  against 
Mr.  Hunt,'  remarked  the  North- 
street  hermit  mildly.  '  I  have  no 
doubt  he  can  work,  and  work  well, 
if  he  chooses.' 

'  And  of  course  he  would  choose 
if  he  had  half  a  chance.' 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Mostin 
looked  puzzled ;  then  he  said, 

'  My  dear  Miss  Effie,  it  will 
save  us  both  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  if  you  tell  me  in  a 
word  the  errand  which  brought 
you  here.  I  of  course  am  only 
too  charmed  to  see  you ;  but  I  am 
afraid  our  feelings  are  not  reci- 
procal, wherefore  you  must  have 
called  upon  me  with  a  purpose. 
Now  what  is  it — ^in  a  sentence  ¥ 
added  Alf,  seeing  that  his  visitor 
once  again  hesitated. 

'  In  a  sentence,  then,'  repeated 
Effie, '  I  want  to  ask  you  not  to 
hinder  William  making  his  bread. 
He  has  got  a  right  to  make  it  as 
well  as  you.' 

'I  have  not  hindered  him 
making  bread,  or  an3rthing  else.' 

*  0,  yes,  you  have,'  with  a  little 
scornful  curl  of  her  thin  lipe. 

'  In  the  name  of  all  that's  mar- 
vellous, howf 

'  By,  when  he  does  light  on  a 
good  chance,  going  to  his  em- 
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ployers  and  getting  them  to  tain 
him  adrift' 

Mr.  Mostin  looked  at  his  visitor 
in  amazement;  then  solemnly 
laising  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  he 
said,  addressing  an  invisible 
audience, 

'Am  I  mad,  or  is  this  lady? 
When  have  I  gone  to  this  young 
man's  employers  since  he  left 
Snow?  When  had  he  any  em- 
ployer, since  Snow  turned  him 
out  of  hia  office,  to  turn  him  adrift  ? 
At  what  period  did  he  ''light 
on" — I  quote  Miss  Effie — a  good 
chance  since  he  and  the  dear 
Snow  parted  company?' 

'  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  fool 
me,'  observed  Effie  impatiently. 

'And,  my  dear  creature,  al- 
though you  have  dropped  into 
three  thousand  pounds^  it  is  of  no 
use  trying  to  fool  me.  Hunt  has 
never  had  a  situation,  or  the  chance 
of  a  situation,  since  he  was  (figu- 
ratively) kicked  out  of  Bush-lane. 
He  has  had  nothing  to  do,  ex- 
cept for  about  a  month,  when  he 
took  the  place  of  a  friend  who 
was  ill  in  an  estate  agent's  at  the 
West-end.  Snow  won't  give  him 
a  character,  and  the  friends  he 
thought  he  was  making,by  babbling 
aboutSno  w's  concems,have  thrown 
him  over  too.  By  this  time  Mr. 
Hunt  may  perhaps  have  found  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  added 
Mr.  Mostin,  with  the  virtuoas 
serenity  of  a  man  who  has  never 
been  guilty  of  a  doubtful  action 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

'  Are  ye  tellin'  me  the  truth  V 
asked  Effie,  for  once  surprised  out 
of  her  self-possession. 

'Why  on  earth  should  I  tell 
you  a  lie?'  asked  Mr.  Mostin. 
'  Are  you  fond  of  the  chap  still, 
Effie  r  he  added,  with  a  little 
softening  of  voice  and  manner.  '  I 
am  very  sorry;  for,  upon  my 
soul,  he  is  not  worth  being  fond 
of.' 

'Don't    say   that^'    entreated 


Effie,  with  a  ring  of  trouble  in 
her  voice,  which  was  not  counter- 
feited. 

'  Why  shouldn't  I?'  asked  Al- 
fred Mostin.  '  To  use  your  own 
country  expression,  he's  a  "  fauBe 
loon,"  and  you  and  your  money 
are  well  out  of  his  clutches.' 

'  Ay,  but  we're  man  and  wife,' 
said  Effie  solemnly. 

'You  are  whatT  cried  Alf, 
genuinely  amazed. 

'  We're  married ;'  and  Effie  fell 
a- sobbing. 

Mr.  Mostin  took  a  short  turn 
or  two  up  and  down  the  room. 

'Well,'  he  said  at  last,  'to 
quote  Mr.  McCuUagh,  '^  this  dings 
a'."  How  came  you  to  be  so  left 
to  yourself,  Effie  ?' 

She  didn't  know,  she  told  him ; 
she  couldn't  make  it  rightly  off; 
she  believed  he  was  earning  a 
mint  of  money,  that  he  had  a 
good  situation,  and  was  in  the 
receipt  of  good  wages.  She  did 
not  know  what  to  do  or  to  think 
—on  the  face  of  the  wide  earth, 
she  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

'  I  never  liked  ye,  Mr.  Mostin,' 
she  said,  with  simple  candour; 
'  but  ye  might  have  had  a  sister 
placed  as  I  am.  Advise  me  as 
ye'd  advise  her.' 

'Faith,  I  will,'  answered  Alf 
Mostin  heartily.  '  To  reciprocate 
your  compliment,  Effie,  I  never 
liked  you — as,  indeed,  I  never 
liked  one  of  the  Basinghall-street 
lot ;  but  if  you  think  my  best  ad- 
vice worth  the  having,  you-  are 
more  than  welcome  to  all  I  have 
to  give.  Make  the  best  of  it^  my 
dear.  The  whole  bench  of  bishops, 
and  all  the  archbishops  into  tiie 
bargain,  can't  unmarry  yoxL  If 
suppose  you  were  fond  of  Hunt 
once  ?'  he  broke  off  abruptly  to  say. 

'  0,  I  liked  him  well  enough,' 
answered  Effie  irritably. 

'Then  you  had  beet  try  and 
get  fond  of  him  again.  He  must 
have  liked  you,  Effie— though  I 
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honeeily  tell  you  I  can't  imagine 
why — or  he  wouldn't  have  asked 
yon  to  many  him  when  yon  had 
not  sixpence^  or  told  you  what 
lost  him  hifi  place,  when  a  guinea 
a  week  must  have  seemed  a  for- 
tune to  him.  Ah  1  Delilah,  Deli- 
lah r  said  Mr.  Mostin  solemnly, 
shaking  his  head  at  limp  and 
colourless  Effie,  till  the  absurdity 
of  the  comparison  caused  him  to 
break  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

^  Ye're  merry,  Mr.  Ailfred/  said 
Mis.  Hunt,  tears  of  anger  dim* 
ming  her  pale-blue  eyes. 

'  That  am  I  not,'  he  answered. 
'  I  suppose  you  can't  understand 
a  man  laughing  when  he  feels  as 
little  merry  as  ever  he  did  in  his 
life.  It  was  only  a  contrast  struck 
my  fancy.  However,  to  return. 
I  repeat  in  different  words  what 
I  said  just  now.  Make  the  best 
of  Hunt  and  your  marriage.  He's 
no  simpleton.  Though  he  has 
got  your  money,  I  think  you  may 
trust  him  with  it.  Don't  call 
him  names,  as  is  the  habit  of  your 
charming  sex.  Don't  let  your 
dearest  Mend  know  he  took  you 
in.  Make  the  best  of  it,  Effie; 
your  secret  is  safe  enough  with 
me.  Only,  if  I  were  you,  I'd 
never  tell  him  you  confided  in  a 
man  he  has  such  admirable  reason 
to  hate  as  he  has  your  humble 
servant.' 

'  What  have  ye  done  to  him  V 
asked  Effie  in  wonder. 

'Well,  my  child  (I  mention 
this  just  as  a  warning,  you  know), 
when,  on  a  certain  night,  Miss 
l^icol  put  bad  blood  between  a 
father  and  son  who  were  getting 
^  understand  each  other  a  little, 
m  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  trace 
the  matter  to  its  fountain-head. 
Tracking  the  stream  to  its  source 
gave  me  a  lot  of  trouble — a  deuce 
of  a  lot,  if  you  will  excuse  forcible 
language.  But  I  did  track  it  to 
your  husband ;  and  it  was  I  who 
told  Snow  of  his  doings^  and  con- 


sequently I  who  got  him  dismissed 
from  his  light  and  easy  post  of 
spy.' 

'  And  it  is  you,  I  suppose,  who 
are  tracking  him  now,  and  prevent- 
ing him  stopping  in  any  situa- 
tion f 

'  Fair  and  softly,  my  dear  Effie. 
I  like  your  ebullition  of  temper, 
as  it  proves  that  already  you  feel 
your  interests  and  those  of  your 
husband  identical ;  but  it  is  quite 
uncalled  for,  I  assure  you.  I  have 
my  faults ;  but  to  go  out  of  my 
way  to  injure  a  fellow  is  not  one 
of  them.  Tour  husband,  as  I  told 
you  before,  has  never  had  any 
situation  to  stop  in  since  Snow's 
office,  otherwise  he  might  have 
stayed  in  it  till  Doomsday  for 
me.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he 
can't  get  a  situation  f 

'There  is  nothing  impossible. 
If  aoy  previous  employer  likes  to 
recommend  him,  or  he  is  able  to 
make  a  quite  new  start,  he  may 
still  do  well  even  in  London ;  but 
Snow  couldnH  give  him  a  charac- 
ter. Duplicate  keys,  and  blabbii^ 
an  employer's  business,  are  offences 
no  business  man  can  condone. 
Supposing  you  found  a  housemaid 
out  at  the  same  game,  eh,  Effie  f 

'I  wonder  if  my  unde  could 
find  him  a  place  f  said  Effie,  ignor- 
ing the  puallel  Mr.  Mostin  had 
suggested. 

'If  he  could  he  wouldn't,  I  am 
very  certain.' 

'Whynotr 

'  Because  I  told  him  who  it 
was  had  informed  you,  and  conse- 
quently Miss  Kicol,  about  the 
sum  of  money  Bobert  paid  to  be 
admitted  into  Pousnettai'.' 

'  Well,  it  was  true,  at  any  rate,' 
hissed  out  Effie. 

'Quite  true,  Mrs.  Hunt;  but 
when  you  have  lived  as  long  as  I 
— in  &ct,  when  you  have  lived 
another  year  or  two — ^you  will  un- 
derstand that  upon  the  fiice  of 
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this  earth  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
nothing  so  objectionable  as  truth 
in  the  way  people  tell  it  I  have 
always  noticed  that  truth,  like  a 
curse,  comes  home  to  roost  If  I 
were  you  I  would  quite  give  up 
the  practise  of  spealong  it' 

Ptovoked  beyond  endurance, 
Effie  rose  and  folded  her  shawl 
around  her. 

'Good-bye,' she  remarked.  'No- 
body  can  say  ye  preach  what  ye 
don't  practise.' 

*  Good-bye,  Effie,'  he  answered 
briskly ;  *  if  you  had  followed  my 
practice,  you  would  not  have  stood 
in  need  of  a  sermon  from  me 
to-day.' 

'What  has  been  the  text, 
please  V  she  asked  scornfully. 

'It  was  divided  into  many 
heads,'  he  answered ; '  but  if  you 
remember  one,  it  will  prove  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose :  "  Love  your 
husband." ' 

When  she  was  gone — ^in  the 
excess  of  his  politeness  he  escorted 
her  down  the  dark  staircase,  and 
saw  her  safely  out  of  the  door — 
Mr.  Alfred  Mostiu  returned  to  his 
stool,  and  wondered  how  a  good 
many  things  would  end.  The  ex- 
traordinary part  of  the  business 
was,  that  he  never  wondered  how 
he  would  end ;  his  own  probable 
future  did  not  trouble  him  in  the 
least.  To  this  present  hour  he  is 
quite  undecided  whether  he  may 
not  eventually  drop  into  a  fortune, 
or  finish  his  days  in  the  work- 
house. 

The  prescience  of  some  persons 
as  regards  their  fellows  is  scarcely 
less  remarkable  than  their  totsd 
blindness  concerning  themselves. 

No  gift  of  prophecy,  no  power 
of  calculating  chances,  could  pos- 
sibly have  foreseen  those  changes 
in  the  McCullagh  household 
which,  by  the  middle  of  the  year 
1858,  left  Mr.  McCullagh  more 
lonely  than  he  was  before  his  mar- 
riage,  before  wife    crossed    his 


threshold,  or  child  was  bom  to 
him. 

It  is  one  thing  never  to  have 
possessed ;  it  is  another  to  have 
had  and  to  have  not.  God  knows 
the  fulness  of  the  one  life  can 
never  be  understood  save  by  the 
emptiness  of  the  other. 

He  was  a  lonely  and  a  desolate 
man,  entering  upon  that  sere  and 
yellow  leaf  stage  of  life,  when  men 
want  every  adjunct  of  a  prosperous 
existence  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
autumn,  which  falls,  as  most  think, 
so  suddenly.  To  him,  at  all  events, 
the  autumn  seemed  to  have  come 
most  unexpectedly.  In  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word  he  had 
never  known  a  happy  home;  but, 
at  least,  he  could  not  consider  it 
desolate  till  now,  when  he  found 
he  must  face  domestic  existence 
with  one  old  woman  in  the 
kitchen  to  provide  such  sunshine 
as  was  possible  over  an  at  best 
dreary  house. 

'No,  no,  no,  no,'  said  plain 
auld  Eab  to  Mrs.  Eoy ;  '  no  more 
of  your  lady  housekeepers,  thank 
ye,  for  me.  We'U  just  have 
something  plain  and  homely  if 
there  is  such  an  article  left  in  the 
world;  a  woman  likely  to  be 
thankful  for  an  easy  master  and  a 
quiet  place.  Ay,  she  can  have 
help  for  the  cleaning  and  such- 
like, and  I  won't  stand  out  about 
a  pound  or  two.' 

'Wouldn't  it  be  cosy  and 
couthie,  James,'  said  Mrs.  Boy  to 
her  husband,  'if  he  would  take 
you  into  partnership  and  let  us 
all  live  together?  I  could  manage 
that  he'd  be  comfortable,  and  not 
at  the  mercy  of  servants.'  y 

It  seemed  a  pleasant  speculP 
tion,  but  Mr.  Roy  shook  his  head. 
'  There's  nothing  further  from  his 
mind  than  anything  of  the  sort^' 
he  observed;  and  Mr.  Eoy  was 
right 

There  are  persons  who  can  do 
that  sort  of  thing — ^make  mutual 
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homes,  take  others  under  their 
roof,  become  members  of  a  com- 
mon family — but  Mr.  McCullagh 
was  differently  constituted.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  he  was  a 
man  who,  if  he  did  not  love  soli- 
tude, preferred  to  be  alone  to 
finding  companionship  with  most 
of  his  fellows.  Though  no  one 
enjoyed  a  'sociable  evening^  more 
than  he,  yet  he  liked  to  '  keep  a 
good  oak  door'  between  himself 
and  the  outer  world.  There  were 
those  he  could  have  *  taken  up 
wi/  but  'as  they  did  not  seem 
for  him,'  all  he  could  do  was  turn 
his  attention  to  business  with  a 
keener  and  closer  interest  than 
erer. 

Tet  even  on  that  dear  accus- 
tomed   ground    Mr.   McCullagh 
found  things  were  not  'just  as 
they  had  been.'    True   he  was 
holding  his  own — that  is  to  say 
his  sales  yrere  little  less  than  they 
had  always  been — ^but  as  a  set-off 
his    expenses  were  far  heavier. 
And,  fiirther,  how  could  a  man 
who  had  been  used  to  '  sleep  be- 
side his  trade'  reconcile  himself  to 
the  division  between  home  and 
counting-house    which  he    had 
rashly  caused)   The  business  once 
was  company  to  him,  and  now 
he  had  to  walk  down  to  Crutched 
Friars  to  enjoy  the  society  that  had 
formerly  been  but  across  the  halL 
He  could  not  satisfy  himself  either 
the  change  was  good  for  Mr.  Roy. 
As  manager  in  the  absence  of  the 
principal  he  began  to '  take  on 
him  a  bit,'  and  Mr.  McCullagh 
was  forced  sometimes  to  'say  a 
word ;'  and  then  Mr.  Roy  seemed 
fVexed,  and  remarked  what  he  did 
was  done  for  the  best.    David 
moreover  delighted  in  telling  his 
father  of  'orders  that  had  been 
lost'  in  Crutched  Friars  through 
no  responsible  person  being  in  the 
J^y ;  and  though  Mr.  McCullagh 
knew  where  Mr.  Roy  had  been 
on  such  occasions,  and  felt  pretty 


well  satisfied  no  order  worth 
having  had  ever  been  bst,  still 
such  warnings  annoyed  him  great- 
ly; and  besides,  he  knew  the 
arrangement  was  one  which  '  left 
it  in  the  power  of  people'  to  say 
he  was  not  *  done  by  properly,'  a 
reflection  which  vexed  him  gi'eatly, 
as  he  had  beUeved,  and  rightly, 
the  service  rendered  for  his  fur 
wage  was  honest  and  true. 

The  more  Mr.  McCullagh  saw 
of  the  working  of  that  warehouse 
which  he  had  opened  '  for  spite,' 
as  he  confessed  to  his  own  soul 
with  remorse  and  bitterness,  the 
less  he  believed  in  the  prudence 
of  the  step.  He  said  nothing  on 
the  subject,  however,  to  any  one, 
but  took  such  measures  as  were 
calculated  to  bring  back  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  to  Basinghall  street^ 
dating  all  letters  fix)m  Ihat  address, 
remaining  there  himself  almost 
constantly,  and  ignoring  so  far  as 
seemed  prudent  and  practicable 
the  premises  in  Crutched  Friars 
as  much  as  possible. 

Then  he  bided  his  time  till  he 
could  get  rid  of  those  premises, 
and  at  a  profit,  to  some  firm  in 
quite  another  line  of  trade.  When 
that  last  feat  was  successfully 
accomplished,  he  put  a  dozen  ad- 
vertisements in  the  second  column 
of  the  Timea^  and  sent  out  circu- 
lars intimating  that  on  and  after 
a  certain  date  the  otd-estahlished 
and  well-known  business. of  Robert 
McCullagh  would  be  earned  on 
solely  from  Basinghall- street, 
where  firiends  and  customers  were 
requested  to  caU  and  orders  should 
be  addressed. 

*He's  mad— clean  mad,'  ob- 
served Mr.  David  McCullagh, 
when  his  eye  caught  the  adver- 
tisement ;  and  he  went  straight  off 
to  Crutched  Friars,  thinking  to 
secure  the  vacated  premises. 
When  he  arrived  he  found  a  score 
of  men  at  work — painting,  ham- 
mering, whitewasUng,  knocking 
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down  partitions,  and  caizying  in 
planks.  All  over  the^  front  were 
stretched  great  posters  announcing 
that  on  the  Ist  of  the  next  month, 
No.  —  Crutched  Friars  would  be 
opened  by  Messrs.  Ephraim  & 
Aaron,  clothiers  and  outfitters,  as 
an  East-end  branch  of  their  great 
emporium  in  Holborn. 

Eetuming  by  way  of  Basing- 
hall-street,  and  '  looking  in  as  ha 
passed,'  David  beheld  his  father 
in  the  old  familiar  comer;  Mr. 
Boy  seated  at  his  former  desk,  as 
if  he  had  never  left  it  for  a  day ; 
Alick  appearing  from  the  cellars, 
whither  he  had  been  despatched 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  biscuit 
available  that  afternoon  for  a  ^  big 
order)'  and  the  warehouse  so 
crowded  with  customers,  Mr. 
McCullagh  cottld  only  give  him  a 
nod,  while  speech  of  Mr.  Eoy 
except  on  business  was  not  to  be 
had. 

For  a  person  who  was  'mad' 
Mr.  McGullagh  had  laid  his  plans 
with  singular  discretion.  Even 
the  second-bom  was  fain  to  say  to 
his  brother  that  after  all  the  *  old 
man'  knew  what  he  was  about. 
'  He  wouldn't  let  us  have  a  ghost 
of  a  chance,  ye  see.' 

So  fSar,  then,  Mr.  McCullagh 
had  no  great  cause  for  complaining 
of  fortune.  He  was  adding  to 
that  store  laid  by  for  those  who 
should  come  after  him.  His  in- 
vestments were,  as  usual,  paying 
good  interest ;  he  had  a  sufficiency 
of  pecuniary  ventures  on  hand  to 
interest  and  occupy  him.  The 
woman  who  looked  after  his 
household  gave  litUe  cause  for 
complaint.  If  she  was  somewhat 
laviah  in  the  use  of  coals,  she  cost 
him  little  or  nothing  for  house- 
flannel  and  other  oilmen's  goods. 
She  cooked  his  rasher  of  bacon  in 
the  morning,  and  his  chop  or 
steak  for  dinner.  At  the  proper 
hour  she  had  the  water  boiling  for 
toddy ;  and  if  a  Mend  '  dropped 


in'  she  would  run  out  and  get 
half  a  pound  of  salt  beef,  or  a 
crab,  or  a  lobster  if  cheap,  and 
set  forth  the  table  with  such  special 
delicacies  as  she  was  able  to  secure, 
— bread,  cheese,  oat-cake,  and  a 
jug  of  ale  from  the  nearest  public. 

For  a  long  time  past  beer  had 
not  been  taken  in  the  four  and  a 
half  gallon  measure  the  establish* 
ment  once  regaled  itself  upon. 
There  was  no  one  to  consume  so 
large  a  quantity.  The  house- 
keeper was  allowed  her  shilling  a 
week,  and  could  buy  ale  if  she 
liked,  or  let  it  alone  ;  while  as  for 
the  master,  he  preferred  a  *  drappie' 
of  whisky-and-water  cold  with  his 
dinner.  To  live  after  such  a 
fashion  it  scarcely  seemed  worth 
while  to  have  toiled  and  pinched 
and  saved  and  added  pound  to 
pound;  but  chacon  d  son  gout, 
and  upon  the  whole  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  as  money  is 
power,  Mr.  McCullagh's  system 
was  not  a  bad  one. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  cer- 
tain :  had  he  lived  differently  he 
could  never  have  been  so  rich  a 
man.  Company  is  not  merely 
costly  in  a  pecuniary  point,  but  of 
necessity  it  is  wasteful  as  regards 
time.  It  is  not  often  the  man 
who  makes  who  canafford  to  spend. 
As  a  rule  one  generation  gathers 
and  the  next  scatters ;  the  spend- 
thrift succeeds  the  miser;  those 
who  have  worked  are  followed  by 
those  who  play. 

If  there  were  one  thing  Mr. 
McCullagh  found  it  harder  to 
bear  than  another  it  was  a  fond- 
ness for  society,  which  seemed 
more  and  more  to  develop  in  his 
sons.  They  appeared  to  find  |no 
difficulty  in  combining  business 
and  pleasure.  When  Kenneth 
and  his  wife  came  to  London — 
and  they  came  often — they  were 
always  '  on  the  gad,'  while  David 
and  Archie  looked  .  upon  the 
theatre  as  the  natural  place  in 
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-winch,  to  spend  their  erenisg 
houn  of  fieedom.  From  the 
Moatiii  blood  he  felt  no  doubt 
this  eyil  proceeded ;  and  yet  the 
Bread-street-hill  McCnllaghs,  who 
were  no  kin  to  that  objectionable 
family,  were  wonderful  people  for 
parties  and  concerts,  and  all  the 
rest  of  those  entertainments  in- 
vented for  luring  honest  traders 
to  perdition.  To  be  sure,  how- 
oyer,  their  mother  was  a  fly-away 
madam,  who  had  not  worn  her 
widow's  weeds  two  years  before 
she  married  some  '  sprig  of  gen- 
tiUty.' 

^Ay,  it's  from  the  women 
they  get  it,'  thought  poor  Mc- 
Cullagh;  'the  same  as  Eobert's 
children  will  learn  all  manner  of 
evil  from  their  mother.' 

That  was  the  bitterest  drop  in 
his  cup.  Eobert,  whom  he  had 
bid  leave  his  house ;  who  was  the 
'softest'  of  all  his  children,  and 
yet  had  done  far  the  best ;  who 
was  keeping  company  with  gran- 
dees, and  greatly  thought  of  in 
the  City ;  who  had  two  of  the 
prettiest  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl ;  who  could  afford  to  hold  out 
the  olive-branch  to  his  father  and 
have  it  flung  back  in  his  face ; 
who  was  so  rich  he  wanted  no- 
thing £rom  him ;  whose  wife  had 
not  gone  mad,  but  who  instead 
made  friends  'with  folks  who 
kept  carriages  and  drove  her  about 
with  them,  and  set  her  up  more 
than  ever,  as  though  from  the 
first  she  Had  not  been  enough  of 
the  fine  lady.' 

This  was  extremely  ungrateful 
and  ungracious  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
McCullagh,  for  Janey's  soul,  while 
driving  in  her  friend's  carriage, 
yearned  after  her  father-in-law 
trudging  along  on  foot  She  had 
seen  him  one  day  when  she  was 
■eated  opposite  Coutts's,  andimpul- 
Mvelyandinvoluntarilysheuttered 
alittie  pleased  '0 1'  and  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  greet  him.    All 


in  vain;  Mr.  McCullagh  shot 
swiftly  past,  eluding  the  touch  oi 
that  pale-gray  glove ;  stone-blind, 
apparently,  to  the  fict  of  any  one 
he  had  ever  seen  striving  to  at- 
tract his  attention,  angry  at  the 
looks  of  wonder  cast  on  him  by 
the  passers-by,  and  perfectly  cog- 
nisant of  the  pretty  bonnet  which 
framed  his  daughter-in-law's  fair 
face,  and  the  rich  attire  which 
seemed  to  sit  as  naturally  upon 
her  as  a  print  drees  had  ever  done 
upon  Miss  Nicol's  gaunt  frame. 

There  was  another  time,  too, 
when  he  met  her  in  Quildford- 
street  with  her  little  girL  It  was 
the  height  of  summer,  and  while 
'  wee  Annie'  was  dressed  all  in 
white,  the  mother  wore  a  beauti- 
ful lilac  muslin  (muslin  was  in 
fashion  then),  and  a  '  gauzy  sort 
of  bonnet  witii  flowers  that  looked 
like  real,  and  a  beautiful  lace 
shawl ;  and  she  carried  a  parasol 
with  fringe  a  foot  deep.' 

Mr.  McCullagh  stepping  smart- 
ly along  the  pavement  present- 
ed a  somewhat  unfashionable 
figure,  in  an  old  brown  coat,  a 
black  and  yellow  straw  hat^  a 
green  barred  necktie,  stout  shoes, 
white  stockings,  and  gray  trousers. 
He  was  the  more  eaaoly  recog- 
nised, however,  and  Janey  stopped 
and  accosted  him. 

'  Do  speak  to  me,  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh,' she  entreated ;  but  her  en- 
treaty was  in  vain.  He  looked 
her  straight  in  the  face,  as  indeed 
it  was  impossible,  as  she  stood,  for 
him  to  help  doing,  and  cut  her 
dead. 

Annie's  mother  drew  the  child 
a  little  closer  to  her  side,  and  went 
on  her  way  with  a  sad  heart. 
What  a  terrible  thing  1  she  thought. 
Mr.  McCullagh  would  not  rejoice 
in  his  son's  prosperity. 

It  did  seem  hard;  there  was 
her  own  mother,  who  had  so  loved 
wealth  and  consideration  and 
luxury,  and  yet  to  whom  all  the 
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comforts  now  BOiroimding  her 
meant  little  or  nothing ;  and  Eo- 
bert's  &ther,  who  would  not  cross 
the  threshold  of  his  first-born  or 
speak  to  him  in  the  street 

Mr.  McCallagh,  eschewing  the 
main  thoroughfares,  walked  back 
to  the  City,  seeing  nothing  but 
the  '  glint'  of  a  lilac  dress,  hear- 
ing nothing  save  a  woman's 
voice  pleading,  *  Do  speak  to  me.' 
'It  was  out  of  the  question,'  he 
decided,  the  way  his  son's  wife 
refused  to  believe  he  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  nothing 
at  all.  '  Why  can't  she  content 
herself  with  her  grand  friends  9 
Why  must  she  pester  me  in  the 
street,  and  make  me  look  like  a 
fool  to  the  folks  going  byf 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  but  the 
sunshine  did  not  warm  Mr. 
McCuUagh's  heart;  he  felt  tho- 
roughly 'put  out,'  and  wondered 
if  there  was  any  part  of  London 
where  he  should  be  sure  of  not 
meeting  Eobert's  fine  wife. 

Hurrying,  hurrying  on  along 
Warner  and  Ray  and  Tummill 
and  Gowcross  streets  with  rapid 
feet  that  were  acquainted  with 
every  devious  inch  of  the  City  por- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  made  his  way  across  Smith- 
field,  and  was  entering  Long-lane, 
when  some  one  calling  out, 
*  Whither  away  so  fast?  he  looked 
round,  and  saw  he  had  passed 
Mr.  Pousnett  without  recognition. 

*I  thought  you  meant  to  cut 
me,'  remarked  that  gentleman, 
with  the  genial  smile  of  one  who 
feels  he  has  suggested  an  impos- 
sible pleasantry. 

Mr.  McCullagh  winced.  If  he 
did  not  intend  to  cut  Mr.  Pous- 
nett, he  knew  on  whom  he  had 
performed  a  similar  operation  not 
long  previously.  '  I  was  deep  in 
thought,'  he  said,  excusing  him- 
self, 'and  I  never  expected  to 
meet  yon  in  Long-lane.' 
*  Why  notf  asked  Mr.  Pousnett. 


'  It's  out  of  your  beat  entirely.' 

*  Ko  place  is  out  of  my  beat,' 
answered  the  great  man  affably, 
'  where  money  is  to  be  made.' 

'I  believe  you,'  replied  Mr. 
McCullagh,  quickly  responding 
to  a  sentiment  so  entirely  his 
own ;  *  I  do,  indeed.' 

'And  indeed  you  may,'  said 
Mr.  Pousnett,  with  the  simplicity 
of  truth. 

'  Lovely  weather,  isn't  it  f  said 
Mr.  Pousnett,  after  they  had 
talked  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
according  to  the  fashion  where- 
with City  men  entertain  each 
other — exchanged  a  word  about 
poUtics,  and  made  a  few  original 
observations  concerning  the  state 
of  the  money-market.  '  I  am  go- 
ing to  run  down  this  afternoon  to 
Norman's  Bay  to  get  a  whiff  of 
sea  air.  You  ought  to  come  with 
me,  Mr.  McCuUagh ;  it  would  do 
you  all  the  good  in  the  world.' 

'I  don't  mind  if  I  do,'  was 
Mr.  McCullagh's  unexpected  an- 
swer. 

Nothing  was  farther  from  Mr. 
Pousnett's  mind  and  wishes  than 
the  thought  that  his  invitation 
would  be  accepted;  but  no  one, 
not  even  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
could  have  told,  from  his  counte- 
nance, the  surprise,  not  to  say  dis- 
may, with  which  Mr.  McCullagh's 
reply  filled  him. 

'  That's  right,'  he  exclaimed,  in 
the  heartiest  manner  possible. 
'  It's  the  very  day  for  a  dash  out 
of  town.  Will  you  meet  me  at 
Waterloo  a  little  before  four  ?  Or 
stay,  better  still,  I  will  call  round 
for  you,  and  we  can  drive  over 
together.' 

'In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a 
pound.'  No  human  being  un- 
derstood better  than  Mr.  Pous- 
nett the  policy,  if  he  thought  well 
to  be  cordial  at  all,  of  being  cor- 
dial exceedingly. 

*I  wonder  what  there's  about 
me,'  considered  Mr.  McCuUagh 
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modeBily,  the  while  he  wended 
his  way  homeward,  '  that  makes 
eyexyhody  so  fain  for  my  com- 
pany ?  Beside  a  man  like  Pous- 
netty  now,  I'm  not  so  much  to 
look  at,  and  I've  never  laid  my- 
self out  to  have  high  ways  or 
grand  talk,  or  tried  to  be  seduc- 
tive in  my  manners.  I  am,  as  I've 
always  said  I  was,  just  plain  auld 
Kab,  with  a  something  of  sense 
in  my  head,  and  a  pound  or  two 
laid  by,  and  no  flattering  on  my 
tongue  or  falsehood  in  my  heart ; 
and  yet  only  to  consider  how  I 
am  run  after !  To  make  no  men- 
tion of  old  friends,  who  are  aye 
wanting  to  know  when  I'll  come 
round  and  take  a  bite  of  dinner 
and  have  a  glass  of  toddy — 
familiars  as  I  ca'  them — strangers, 
as  one  may  say,  seem  greedy  for 
my  society.  There's  Mr.  Pousnett, 
he  could  do  no  more  for  his  bro^ 
ther  than  go  about  with  him,  travel- 
ling backwards  and  forwards.  And 
then  there's  Janey — a  weary  Janey 
she  is,  too — can't  content  herselP 
without  me,  though  she  has  all 
the  goods  and  vanities  of  this 
world  about  her.  Look,  too,  at 
Kenneth's  wife,  a  daft  sort  0' 
body  no  doubt;  but  still  she 
makes  more  of  her  father-in-law 
than  of  her  own  father.  There's 
Snow,   too,  always  dropping  in 

3.d  out,  and  "  What's  your  opinion, 
r.  McCullagh?  I  was  passing, 
and  couldn't  resist  coming  in  to 
have  a  word  with  yoil ;"  and  his 
Mend  Alty  is  keener  still  for 
knowing  me.  And  Janet  would 
have  liked  well  if  I'd  made  her 
Mistress  McCullagh  Ko.  2  ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  if  I'd  time  I  might 
go  on  with  the  list  till  to-mor- 
row,'finished  Mr.  McCullagh,  pru- 
dently ending  his  self-gratulations, 
when  he  found  the  list  of  those 
who  delighted  in  his  conversation 
drawing  to  a  conclusion,  as  one 
of  his  own  country  ministers 
finished  his  sermon,  '  I  could  say 


a  heap  mair,  my  iiens,  did  time 
permit.' 

He  had  but  leisure  to  write  a 
few  letters,  and  give  various  in- 
structions to  the  fSuthful  Hoy — 
who  told  every  one  that  after- 
noon the  information  did  and  did 
not  concern, '  Mr.  McCullagh  was 
gone  down  to  the  shore  with  Mr. 
Pousnett' — ^to  packafew  necessary 
articles,  and  exchange  his  '  every- 
day clothes  for  his  Sunday  gar- 
ments,' when  Mr.  Pousnett  came 
down  the  court,  and,  entering  the 
counting-house,  cried  out  cheerily, 

*I  hope  you  are  ready,  'MLi. 
McCullagh,  for  we  have  no  time 
to  lose.' 

'Kot  a  visage'  amongst  those 
true  and  leal  sons  of  Scotia 
changed  or  moved  at  sight  of  the 
great  man  who  stood  on  the 
threshold,  and  yet,  as  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, with  a  faint  streak  of  colour 
in  his  sallow  cheeks,  skipped 
nimbly  down  from  his  office- stool 
dressed  in  his  Sabbath-day  clothes, 
his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  a  light 
top-coat  hung  over  his  arm,  he 
was  conscious  of  a  thnll  of  ex- 
ultation which  passed  through 
the  breasts  of  his  retainers. 

The  journey  proved  delightful 
A  lovely  afternoon,  a  beautiful 
country,  an  express  train,  a  most 
'  conversible'  companion ;  what 
could  a  man  like  Mr.  McCullagh, 
who  had  no  bills  coming  due,  and 
who  felt  no  dread  of  duns  calling 
at  his  office,  desire  more?  Time 
sped  as  fast  as  the  engine,  the 
talk  changed  and  varied  as  much 
as  the  aspect  of  the  landscape. 
Hitherto  Mr.  McCullagh's  longer 
travels  had  been  performed  third 
class  parliamentary,  as  third  class 
was  then,  or  else  on  board  a 
steamboat  slowly  crawling  up 
the  east  coast.  JN'ow  he  sat  in  a 
cushioned  compartment  of  a  mad 
express,  that  never  drew  rein  till 
it  got  to  Guildford,  when  it  only 
stopped  for  a  minute  ere  tearing 
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off  again  through  the  tminel  and 
ont  again  into  the  wild  coantiy 
lying  beyond,  as  if  a  thousand 
demons  were  skurrying  along  the 
metals  in  pursuit. 

'  They  had  to  leave  the  main 
line  at  last,  and  avail  themselves 
of  a  branch  which  landed  passen- 
gers within  about  a  mile  of  Nor- 
man's Bay ;  but  when  they  arrived 
at  their  destination  the  sun  still 
wanted  two  hours  of  setting,  and 
the  sea  lay  before  them  smooth 
and  unruffled,  reflecting  a  thou- 
sand exquisite  tints  from  the 
summer  sky,  while  white-winged 
vessels  made  their  way  slowly 
down  the  Channel,  seeming  to  be 
carrying  English  sunshine  away 
with  them  on  their  sails  as  they 
receded  from  the  familiar  shore. 

*Eh,  but  it's  beautiful,'  cried 
Mr.  McCullagh,  who,  indeed,  had 
enjoyed  few  holidays,  and  who 
consequently  brought  the  keenest 
zest  to  the  scene  stretching  before 
him.  '  It's  years  since  I  beheld 
anything  to  compare  to  this.  Why, 
it's  worth  the  whole  journey  if 
a  man  went  back  by  the  next 
train.' 

Mr.  Pousnett  was  not — so  he 
had  explained  to  his  companion 
as  they  travelled  down — stopping 
at  Norman  Castle,  which  he  had 
temporarily  delivered  over  to  that 
autocrat,  the  British  workman. 

'lam  having  some  decent  rooms 
built,'  he  added,  'and  the  place 
made  a  little  habitable.  We  will 
go  over  to-morrow  and  see  how 
things  are  getting  on ;  but  for  to- 
night, after  we  have  had  dinner,  I 
vote  we  moon  on  the  beacL  Tou 
can't  imagine  how  I  love  walking 
up  and  down  on  the  sea-shore.' 

Mr.  McCullagh,  however,  inti- 
mated that  he  thought  he  could, 
adding  it  was  an  exercise  to  which 
he  himself  had  a  particular  par- 
tiality. 

They  dined,  and  then  they 
sauntered  out  together,  sitting  for 


a  long  time  upon  some  large  stones 
that  lay  bedded  in  the  shingle. 

Afterwards  Mr.  McCullagh  de- 
clared he  did  not  mind  confessing 
'  the  grasp  o'  mind  of  that  man 
was  something  fearsome' — it  mind- 
ed him  of  one  who  is  just  'no 
canny.' 

'  There  is  not  a  question,'  said 
Mr.  McCullagh,  warming  to  his 
subject, '  Pousnett  has  not  studied. 
You  won't  catch  him  tripping, 
I'll  warrant.  If  he  had  spent  the 
whole  of  his  life  shut  close  up  in 
a  study  reading,  instead  of  con- 
ducting a  big  business  in  the  City, 
he  could  not  be  better  acquainted 
with  every  subject  on  which  ye 
like  to  touch.  The  mass  of  gene- 
ral information  he  has  at  his  fin- 
gers' ends  is  inconceivable.  What- 
ever he's  talking  about  ye  might 
think  had  been  his  one  occupation 
in  existence.' 

Seated  beside  the  sea,  which 
came  rippling  in  with  a  sweet  sad 
murmuf,  looking  at  the  sun  setting 
in  a  pomp  of  golden  and  purple 
glory,  lingering  in  the  tender 
summer  twilight,  and  watching  a 
still  young  moon  struggling 
through  a  bank  of  clouds,  and  at 
last  gazing  wistfully  down  at  the 
calm  fair  scene  revealed  by  her 
light,  Mr.  Pousnett,  leaving  those 
general  topics,  concerning  which 
he  really  knew  very  little^  though 
able  to  converse  upon  theni  so 
well,  dropped  insensibly  into 
graver  talk,  and  discoursed  con- 
cerning the  vanity  of  all  worldly 
possessions  and  worldly  triumphs 
in  a  manner  which  astounded  Mr. 
McCullagh  beyond  measure. 

Perhaps  the  man  was  really 
tired, — he  said  he  was;  perhaps 
the  hour,  the  place,  the  sound  of 
the  sea's  mournful  unrest  as  the 
waves  fretted  nearer  and  nearer 
to  where  they  sat,  the  solemnity 
of  night  in  that  lonely  bay,  the 
mighty  expanse  of  water  darkling 
beyond,  affected  with  a  terrible 
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melancholy  the  heart  which  for 
years  had  thought  of  nothing, 
cared  for  nothing,  save  tem- 
poral saccess— money  he  should 
one  day  he  forced  to  leaye  hehind 
him,  fnends  hy  whom  he  would 
be  foi^otten  ere  his  body  was 
laid  in  the  ground. 

Whateyer  the  cause,  one  thing 
is  certain :  no  divine  coiQd  have 
spoken  words  more  disparaging 
concerning  the  goods  of  this  world 
than  did  Mr.  Pousnett,  with  Mr. 
McCullagh  for  sole  audience. 
Solomon  himself,  when  he  was  in 
his  lowest  spirits,  and  when  re- 
morse for  all  his  foolish  wicked- 
ness lay  heavy  on  his  conscience, 
coiQd  have  said  no  more  concern- 
ing- vanity  than  did  the  man  who 
was  now  managing  director  of  the 
great  business  in  which  he  had  as 
senior  partner  achieved  such  suc- 
cess. 

Either  Mr.  McCullagh's  state 
of  mind  and  body  may  have  been 
more  healthy,  or  he  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  period  when  even 
the  most  fortunate  man  occasion- 
ally begins  to  ask  himself^ '  Why 
have  I  thus  slaved  and  laboured  f 
'  To  what  end  did  I  rise  up  early 
and  so  late  take  restf  but  Mr. 
Pousnett's  dissertation  failed  to 
awaken  any  answering  echo  in 
his  breast.  It  only  filled  him 
with  a  strange  wonder  and  a 
vague  discontent.  It  was  so  unlike 
anything  he  ever  expected  to  hear 
'  come  out  of  Pousnett's  mouth.' 

'  I  am  afraid  ye  don't  feel  your- 
self very  well,'  he  said  after  some 
time,  when  the  damp  sea  air,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Pousnett's  depre- 
ciation of  money, '  even  honestly 
come  by,'  began  to  strike  a  chiU 
to  his  bones. 

*I  have  not  been  very  well 
lately,'  answered  Mr.  Pousnett 

'  Do  ye  think  it's  wise  of  ye  to 
be  sitting  on  a  cold  stone  by  the 
water  f  asked  Mr.  McCullagh. 

'  WeU,  perhaps  it  is  not  very 


wise,'  answered  Mr.  Pousneti 
'  Shall  we  go  further,  or  letom  to 
the  hotel  V 

Fond  of  Nature  as  he  might 
be,  Mr.  McCullagh  thought  upon 
the  whole  a  comfortable  chair  and 
a  roof  over  his  head  and  gaslighti 
and  a  glass  of  toddy  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  shingle  and  the  lap- 
lap-lap  of  the  sea.  Accordingly 
he  intimated  his  belief  that  for 
townsfolk,  who  were  '  not  used  to 
the  saltrwater,'  it  was  'not  prudent 
to  stay  out  of  doors  too  long  at  a 
time.' 

'  Ye  ought  to  take  more  care  of 
yourself,  Mr.  Pousnett/  he  added, 
noticing  that  gentleman  shiver  as 
they  walked  homeward  along  the 
beach. 

^  I  do  take  as  much  care  of  my- 
self as  I  can,'  answered  Mr.  Pous- 
nett ;  and  it  seemed  to  his  guest, 
when  he  remarked  shortly  after 
they  reached  the  inn  that  he 
thought  if  Mr.  McCullagh  would 
excuse  him  he  would  go  up  to  his 
room,  he  was  only  following  good 
advice. 

'  Never  mind  me,'  observed  the 
Scotchman,  feeling  that  even  with- 
out Mr.  Pousnett  enough  re- 
mained to  enable  him  to  pass  an 
hour  or  two  very   comfortably. 

*  I'll  do  well,  I  warrant  ye.    It's 
yourself  I'm  thinking  of,'  he  said, 

*  Mr.  Pousnett ;  do  not  try  to  bum 
the  candle  at  both  ends.' 

'  Capital  counsel,'  returned  Mr. 
Pousnett ;  *  I  only  wish  I  could 
follow  it.' 

'Hoots,  man!'  cried  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh, vdth  homely  friendli- 
ness, 'what's  money  wanting 
health)' 

'What's  health  wantingmoneyf 
amended  Mr.  Pousnett,  laughing. 

Next  morning,  in  answer  to  his 
guest's  anxious  inquiries  as  to  how 
he  found  himself  Mr.  Pousnett 
relieved  Mr.  McCullagh's  mind  hy 
stating  he  felt  very  much  better. 

'  I  always  do,'  he  added, '  when 
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I  can  leave  the  office  even  for  a 
ahoit  time.' 

*  Then  why  don't  ye  take  a  good 
spell  right  awayf  asked  Mr.  Mc- 
GuUagh. 

*  Because,'  replied  Mr.  Pousnett, 
^  I  have  a  notion,  which  may  be 
very  foolish,  that  they  can't  do 
without  me  there.' 

'But  there's  your  son,  you 
know,'  suggested  Mr.  McCulli^h. 

'And  there  is  yours,'  added 
Mr.  Pousnett ;  '  and  there  are  all 
the  directors,  and  the  manager 
and  bookkeepers  and  clerks  and 
messengers,  and  yet — I  mention 
this  to  show  the  ridiculous  fancies 
a  man  may  take — ^I  have  a  notion 
I  am  of  more  use  than  the  whole 
of  them  put  together.' 

'  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  are,' 
agreed  Mr.  McCuUagh,  who  held 
precisely  the  same  opinion  about 
himselfl 

'And  that's  why  I  don't  go 
away.  If  I  went  I  should  only 
be  wondering  how  everything  was 
going  on.  It  was  bad  enough  in 
the  old  days,  when,  after  a  fiei^on, 
I  had  no  one  to  please  or  consider 
save  myself ;  but  it  is  far  worse 
now.  The  interests  of  all  the 
shareholders  seem  hanging  over 
me.  Do  you  know  there  are  times 
when  even  with  our  splendidly 
prosperous  business  I  feel  the 
strain  more  than  I  can  bear.' 

It  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh  as  strange  that  the  man 
who  found  one  business  too  much 
for  him  should  be  thinking  of 
embarking  in  another.  Mr.  Pous- 
nett's  temperament  struck  him  as 
one  of  those  which  find  it 
impossible  to  remain  stilL  Form- 
ing a  company  for  the  due  develop- 
ment of  Korman's  Bay  appeared 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  him  to  take  to  in  that 
glorious  summer-time  .which  ?ras 
upon  them.  Just  then,  as  he 
eicplained,  while  they  were  wend- 
ing their  way  to  Norman  Oastley 


he  had  a  great  chance.  He  could 
get  the  new  company  favourably 
mentioned  in  the  Times,  The 
man  who  did  the  money  article 
had  by  accident  been  stranded  at 
l^orman's  Bay,  and  was  so  delight- 
ed with  the  place,  with  the  scenery, 
with  the  sands,  with  the  bathing, 
with  the  roads,  with  the  old  castle 
and  the  older  church,  that  he 
asked, '  Why  will  people  go  to 
Brighton  t  why  don't  they  come 
herel  why  has  nobody  discovered 
Korman's  Bay  and  converted  it 
into  a  health  resort )'  When  told 
Mr.  Pousnett,  the  great  Mr.  Pous- 
nett of  Pousnett  &  Co.  (Limited), 
intended  to  'make'  J^orman's 
Bay,  he  expressed  himself  de- 
lighted, and  said  he  himself  would 
take  the  very  first  new  house  which 
was  built  if  it  fronted  the  sea  and 
were  within  his  limit 

'So,'  finished  Mr.  Pousnett, 
'what  I  intend  to  do  is  knock 
up  a  company  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  shall  only  reserve  about  fifty 
acres  for  myself,  just  enough  to 
keep  the  house  private,  and  give 
that  end  of  the  esplanade  a  *'tone." 
Lord  Cresham  has  bought  ten 
acres  from  me  next  the  present 
town  (and  given  a  fSancy  price  for 
his  purchase  too),'  added  Mr. 
Pousnett  in  parenthesis;  'so,  one 
way  or  another,  I  think  the  thing 
is  sure  to  go.  I  expect  the  sur- 
veyor and  lawyer  over  to-day 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
they  both  chance  to  be  stopping. 
I  am  so  glad  you  are  down  here, 
because  you  will  be  able  to  hear 
their  opinion  vivd  voce! 

Mr.  McCullagh  felt  very  much 
obliged,  but  he  could  not  stop  to 
meet  the  gentlemen  referred  to. 
He  must  be  getting  back  to  town 
after  they  had  been  over  Norman 
Castle. 

'  That's  nonsense,'  answered 
Mr.  Pousnett ;  '  now  I  have  got 
you  I  shall  keep  you.  Send  a 
telegiaph  message  to  Bawingball- 
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street  that  tliey  need  not  expect 
yon  to-day;'  whicli  suggestion, 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  was  in  due  time  acted 
upon. 

Having,  during  the  course  of 
the  previous  evening,  disburdened 
his  mind  concerning  the  import- 
ance of  matters  relating  to  the 
next  world,  Mr.  Pousnett  ere  long 
took  occasion  to  declare  his  senti- 
ments regarding  this.  He  did  not 
shirk  the  matrimonial  question  in 
the  least.  He  talked  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  now  Viscountess  Cres- 
ham,  of  Captain  Crawford,  of  his 
second  daughter  and  Mr.  Stoddard, 
to  whom  she  was  married,  of  Miss 
Yanderton's  curate  who  had  taken 
her  off  to  Herefordshire. 

In  each  case  he  maintained 
he  had  secured  the  happiness 
of  the  parties  interested.  He 
spoke  most  sensibly  and  with 
thorough  conviction.  He  was 
almost  confidential  in  his  utter- 
ances. He  mentioned  his  daugh- 
ter's weaknesses  and  his  son's 
faults ;  told  what  trouble  he  had 
gone  through  himself,  and,  indeed, 
sent  Mr.  McCullagh  home  on  the 
following  day  with  quite  a  differ- 
ent opinion  of  the  senior  partner 
from  any  he  had  ever  previously 
entertained. 

*  He's  just  killing  himself  with 
work,'  said  Mr.  McCullagh  to  Mr. 
Snow.  The  worthy  pair  had  met 
in  King  William-street,  and  in 
answer  to  a  remark  that  he  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  country, 
the  Scotchman  observed,  in  a  care- 
less sort  of  way,  he  had  only  been 
down  with  Mr.  Pousnett  to  that 
place  of  his  on  the  coast. 

*  Norman's  Bay !'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Snow.  '  There  is  going  to  be  a 
company  formed  to  make  it  a 
second  Brighton,  isn't  there  1  Do 
come  in  to  my  office ;  I  want  to 
know  all  about  it.    A  friend  of 


mine  I  know  will  take  shares. 
E7er3rthing  Pousnett  touches  is 
lucky.' 

By  no  means  loth  to  meet  with 
an  appreciative  listener,  Mr,  Mc- 
Culli^h  acceded  to  the  request,  and 
unburdened  himself  amongst  other 
items  of  news  of  the  fietct  he  be- 
lieved if  Pousnett  went  on  at  the 
rate  he  was  doing  he  wouldn't 
last  many  years. 

'  And  that  would  be  a  pity ;  for 
we  have  not  many  such  men,  and 
we  can't  spare  one  of  them/  ob- 
served Mr.  Snow  sympathetic- 
aUy. 

*  We'll  have  to  spare  one  if  he 
does  not  take  some  rest  soon,'  an- 
swered Mr.  McCullagh,  mentally 
reverting  to  Mr.  Pousnett's  opi- 
nions concerning  the  worthlessness 
of  earthly  success. 

'  Let  us  hope  he  will  be  warned 
in  time,'  said  Mr.  Snow. 

After  a  little  while  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh departed ;  and  then  Mr.  Snow 
took  up  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
wrote  these  words  to  Mr.  Alty  : 

'  The  first  forenoon  yon  are 
passing,  please  give  me  a  call.' 

iNext  morning  Mr.  Alty  obeyed 
this  summons. 

'  Anything  very  good  for  me  V 
he  asked,  putting  his  ascetic  face 
inside  the  door. 

'Important,  at  any  rate,'  re- 
turned Mr.  Snow.  '  Don't  stand 
there.  Come  in.  I  sent  for  you,' 
he  went  on, '  to  tell  you  to  get  off 
the  direction  of  Pousnetts'.  He's 
beginning  to  complain  of  his 
health,  and  it  does  not  require 
a  conjurer  to  know  what  that 
means.' 

*  But  why  should  I  get  off  the 
direction?'  asked  Mr.  Alty  plain- 
tively. 

'  O,  that's  just  as  you  please, 
of  course.  Only  never  say  here- 
after I  did  not  give  you  a  hint  in 
time,' 
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MAIDIE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  Scotch  stile  with  rougli  pointed 
handles,  like  tlie  horns  of  the 
altar.  Perched  upon  the  said 
stile,  her  head  thrown  hack  against 
one  of  the  handles,  her  white 
soft  dress  swathing  her  in  clinging 
folds,  a  fair  picture  was  Maidie. 

The  sky  glowed  salmon  and 
gold,  the  river  ran  down  helow, 
trees  rostled,  cattle  left  hrowsing 
and  drew  near,  scanning  Maidie 
with  carious  eyes. 

But  Maidie  noted  nothing  of  all 
this,  for  tmly  she  had  much  to 
think  ahout,  and  she  had  come 
out  to  that  particular  place  folly 
determined  to  think  it  all  out  at 
as  great  a  length  as  she  pleased. 
A  happy  afternoon's  dreaming  had 
seemed  to  her  a  very  desirahle 
thing  from  the  moment  when  the 
object  of  those  dreams  had  gone 
off  with  the  shooters,  and  now 
she  was  enjoying  it  thoroughly. 

Maidie,  Jinny,  and  Cecil  Dun- 
das  lived,  and  had  lived,  nearly 
as  long  as  they  could  remember, 
with  their  uode  the  Admiral. 

Uncle  Andrew  loved  them  all, 
but  Maidie  was  the  apple  ofhis  eye. 

Storg-heid  was  uncle  Andrew's 
house ;  the  rushing  Btorg  the  river 
at  Maidie's  feet. 

Maidie  was  an  exquisite  being : 
tall,  slight,  and  fair,  with  tender 
dark-gray  eyes,  and  a  skin  of  which 
the  deHcate  bloom  gave  one  the 
idea  that  even  a  touch  would 
wound  her,  an  indication  of  feel- 
ings and  susceptibilities  almost  too 
highly  strung  for  this  workaday 
world  Not  seldom,  indeed, 
would  she  bewail  the  loss  of  some 


pleasure  from  which  she  had  ab- 
sented herself  through  a  sort  of 
morbid  dread  of  having  her  feel- 
ings trddden  on,  and  would  then 
folly  agree  with  her  sister  Guine- 
ver  (shortened  to  Jinny  in  baby- 
hood) when  she  encouragingly 
remarked, 

*Bat  you  know,  Maidie,  you 
really  are  a  quite  too  ridiciQous 
old  shrinkest  ? 

Sweet  Maidie  !  All  alone  with 
Nature  she  could  dream  at  her 
ease,  and  smile  and  wonder  over 
this  new  and  delightful  incident 
in  her  life  :  that  Neile  Campbell 
should  have  fallen  in  love  with 
her,  instead  of  with  any  of  the 
thousand  other  girls  he  had  met. 

'  I  wonder  if  he  won't  find  this 
place  very  doll  ?  Odd  he  should 
like  to  go  with  all  those  uninter- 
esting men,  though  of  course  he 
had  to.  How  handsome  he  looked 
last  night  among  all  those  old 
fogies !  And  how  he  took  it  out 
of  General  Towney  at  bOliards ! 
That  pleased  me.  Conceited  old 
thing!  What  a  splendid  head 
Neile  has !  0,'  looking  at  her 
watch,  '  I've  stayed  out  too  long ! 
They  will  be  back,  and  Jinny  will 
be  home  !  I  wonder  how  he  will 
like  Jinny  V 

For  Jinny  had  been  away  when 
the  conquering  hero  arrived,  and 
had  moreover  never  seen  the  said 
hero ;  Maidie's  little  romance  hav- 
ing taken  place  at  an  old  house 
further  north,  where  she  and  Cap- 
tain Neile  Campbell  had  been  on 
a  visit,  and  where,  the  weather 
being  wild  and  much  companion- 
ship unavoidable,  and  Maidie 
bemg  charming  and  Neile  impres- 
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sionable,  and  what  with  one  thing 
and  another,  the  usual  results  fol- 
lowed, and  they  were  engaged; 
and  last  night  Neile  had  arrived 
at  Storg-heid  to  make  acquaintance 
with  his  betrothed's  people. 

The  sun  dropped  suddenly 
behind  the  low  hills ;  the  gude- 
wife  from  the  farm  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  began  to  call 
home  her  duoks ;  and  Maidie, 
gathering  up  her  sweeping  folds 
with  a  deft  hand,  walked  through 
the  grass  along  the  river-path. 

Past  the  firf  t  hedge  she  saw  two 
forms  advancing  to  meet  her^-one 
in  a  shooting-suit  of  rough  gray, 
the  other  all  in  white  garments  like 
her  own,  swinging  a  large  hat  in 
her  hand. 

Keile  and  Jinny ! 

And  a  gray  mist  swept  up  from 
the  river,  and  the  day  grew  sud- 
denly dim. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Maidie  awoke  the  next  morning 
with  a  feeling  of  considerable  de- 
pression upon  her — a  feeling  that 
did  not  wear  0%  but  deepened  as 
the  days  ran  by. 

l^eile  had  said, 

'  By  Jove,  your  sister's  the  most 
beautiful  woman  going  I* 

And  Jinny  had  ^  allowed'  that 
there  was  something  very  sympa- 
thetic about  l^eile,  when  Maidie 
had  delicately  sounded  them  as  to 
their  opinions  of  each  other. 

And  their  tastes  fitted  so  well  1 

Maidie,  sitting  in  the  old  win- 
dow-seat in  the  great  hall,  it  might 
have  been  a  fortnight  after  iN'eile's 
coming,  could  hear  them  trying 
melodies  together. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  Maidie 
was  in  the  hall  and  not  in  the 
music-room;  for  Neile,  leaning 
against  the  piano,  with  his  dark 
eyes  fixed  on  Jinny's  profile,  was 
putting  far  too  much  expression 


into  his  violin-strings,  and  Jinny 
seemed  rather  confused  and  self- 
conscious. 

*  I'm  tired  of  playing/  she  said, 
lifting  her  radiant  eyes  to  Neile's 
firom  under  her  ripplmg  russet  hair. 

Neile  had  been  absorbed  in 
thoughts  vague  and  sweet,  and 
had  been  translating  those  medi- 
tations into  music  This  sudden 
lunge  of  Jinny's  gave  him  a  shock, 
though  he  did  not  show  any 
signs  of  discomfiture ;  but  merely 
stroked  his  dark  moustache  re- 
flectively, quietly  observing : 

'  0  fie !  Why  add  to  the  mass 
of  falsehood  already  going  in  this 
wicked  world)  Are  you  ever 
tired  of  playing)  Did  you  ever 
try  iDork  ?  Tou  didn't  give  that 
last  phrase  rightly ;  let  me  show 
you ;'  and,  stooping  over  her,  he 
played  a  few  notes.  Was  it  for 
the  chance  of  touching  Jinny's 
straying  fingers)  The  touch  was 
almost  too  much  for  him;  and 
Jinny's  flush  became  crimson.  He 
could  almost  feel  the  hot  glow  of 
her  cheek ;  the  brown  head  and 
the  golden  were  perilously  close. 

Jinny  sprang  up. 

'  0,  don't  go !'  said  Neile.  '  I 
was  on  the  brink  of  composing 
the  most  lovely  sonata  in  fifty 
thousand  parts !' 

'  Bather  lengthy,  isn't  it)'  said 
Jinny. 

'  The  subject  demanded  it,'  said 
Neile;  his  eyes  adding, '  Tou  were 
the  subject.' 

Jiony  dropped  hers. 

'Are  you  going  with  us  to- 
night)' eQic  asked. 

<  Certainly.  Lady  Towney  talk- 
ed to  me  like  a  mother  about  it ; 
she  seemed  quite  anxious  to  pre- 
vent my  finding  Deerdale  dull. 
I  don't  feel  it  so  in  the  least; 
rather  too  exciting,  in  fact  Do 
you  find  it  dull,  Miss  Jinny  f 

'  Sometimes,'  responded  Jinnie. 
'Try  billiards  for  a  distraction, 
shall  we  f 
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'  Pool,*  said  Neile ;  *  and  I  will 
let  you  take  all  my  lives  with 
pleasure.' 

So  the  day  waned,  and  pre- 
sently Maidie,  coming  down-stairs 
attired  in  cream  satin,  with  a  mass 
of  palest  roses  on  her  fair  bosom, 
caught  sight  of  Neile  and  Jinny 
standing  together,  waiting  in  the 
hall  till  the  party  assembled ;  and 
Neile  took  a  flower  from  Jinny's 
bouquet,  and  did  not  put  it  in  his 
coat,  although  it  disappeared  into 
some  inner  recess. 

'  A  talisman  !'  he  said. 

*  Against  meV  queried  Jinny, 
raising  her  eyebrows. 

Maidie  was  paler  than  ever  that 
night ;  but  Jinny  !  In  a  white- 
lace  dress,  the  only  touch  of 
colour  a  huge  cardinal  fan,  with 
her  radiant  violet  eyes,  her  russet 
gold  hair  rippling  all  over  her 
charming  little  head,  her  whitest 
shoulders  and  superb  arms,  and 
over  all  that  indefinable  air  of  a 
wood-nymph ! 

*  How  lovely  your  sister  looks 
to-night !':  said  Maidie's  old  ad- 
mirer, Frank  Murray,  in  the  pause 
of  a  waltz.  '  I  suppose  that's  the 
fellow  she's  engaged  to,'  he  con- 
tinued ;  for  he  had  only  come  over 
for  the  dance,  and  had  not  heard 
the  story  correctly.  *He  seems 
awfully  smitten,  and  no  wonder ! 
Lucky  man !' 

*  Lucky  man  !  Lu-uc-ky  man  !' 
sighed  the  orchestra,  and  then 
began  swaying  round  in  the  most 
absurd  fashion. 

*  I  think  ni  sit  down,'  Maidie 
gasped.     '  I  feel  giddy.' 

*  Fearfully  hot,'  sympathised 
Frank.  *  Ventilation  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Come  into  the 
conservatory,  it's  better  there.' 

So  Maidie  went  with  him,  a 
mist  before  her  eyes,  a  buzzing  in 
her  ears,  and  the  band  playing 
softly  in  waltz  time, '  Lucky  man ! 
Lu-uc-ky  man  1' 

Out  of  the  mist  a  picture  took 
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form — Jinny  sitting  against  dark 
shining  leaves,  the  soft  glow  from 
a  Japanese  laiitem  lighting  her 
gleaming  eyes,  and  falling  like 
sunset  over  her  shadowy  dress. 
Close  by,  Neile  lounging  with 
long  lithe  limbs  against  a  pillar ; 
while,  like  an  angry  cloud,  hovered 
between  them  Jinny's  cardinal 
fan,  of  which  Neile  had  possessed 
himself,  and  was  making  it  do 
duty  for  both. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Restlessly  turning,  weary  with 
thinking,  unable  to  stay  the  itera- 
tion, *  Lucky  man !  Lu-uc-ky  man  1' 
in  her  ears,  Maidie's  feverish 
night  merged  into  morning. 

*  It's  absurd !  After  all,  why  do 
I  worry  myself !  He  danced  a  good 
deal  with  her ;  but  that's  nothing, 
coming  from  the  same  house,  and 
my  sister.  Jinny,  I  know,  is 
irresistible  to  most  people.  I 
should  be  jealous  if  it  were  any 
one  except  Neile ;  but  I  feel  sure 
of  him !' 

Did  she? 

'  And  Jinny,  she  always  flirts 
with  every  one;  but  she  means 
nothing  by  it.  Nothing  !  Yet — 
0, 1  cannot  bear  it !  If— if — but 
only  yesterday  Neile  was  talking 
to  uncle  Andrew  about  our  wed- 
ding. 0, 1  wish  I  could  sleep, 
if  only  for  a  couple  of  hours.  I 
shaTl  look  a  fright  I' 

A  *  fright'  she  did  not  look,  but 
pale  and  fragile  as  a  wood  flower 
after  a  storm. 

At  the  late  breakfast  next  day, 
'Maidie's  wearied,'  said  aunt 
Marget.  'You  made  her  dance 
too  much,  Neile !' 

Good  soul,  she  had  not  been  to 
the  ball! 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
Maidie's  heart  thumped ;  Jinny 
blushed;  Neile  looked  up  from 
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his  plate,  a  rather  conscious  ex- 
pression in  his  eye. 

*  You  mean  Mr.  Francis  Murray,' 
he  saicL  'Maidie  quite  cut  me, 
I  saw  them,  but  when  I  went  to 
look  for  her  she  was  gone ;  they 
were  both  gone !' 

*  We  were  in  the  conservatory,' 
said  Maidie ;  and  haying  said  it, 
she  could  not  resist  glancing  from 
Neile  to  Jinny,  who  returned  the 
glance  uneasily. 

Neile  looked  at  Maidie,  and 
noticed  how  wan  she  was  ;  it  did 
not  strike  him  to  connect  her  de- 
jected appearance  with  himself. 

Accustomed  to  improve  the 
shining  hour  in  any  way  that 
took  his  fancy,  he  did  not  appre- 
hend danger,  and  forgot  the  riski- 
ness of  playing  with  fire.  No 
doubt  if  he  had  thought  on  the 
subject  at  all,  he  would  have  con- 
sidered himself  quite  exemplary 
in  the  character  of  an  engaged 
man,  and  would  cheerfully  have 
fought  anybody  who  presumed  to 
differ  from  his  opinion.  Perhaps 
some  slight  wave  of  compunction 
did  pass  over  his  inner  conscious- 
ness; but  Jinny  happening  to 
rise  at  that  moment,  he  was  con- 
strained to  watch  her  graceful 
movement,  and  if  there  were  dim 
warnings  they  were  routed  on  the 
spot. 

*  What  shall  we  do  to-day  f  he 
asked,  as  they  strolled  into  the 
old  hall. 

*  Well,  I  don't  mind  confessing 
I'm  awfully  done  up,'  said  Jinny. 
'  I  haven't  a  toe  left ;  so  I  shall 
take  a  delightful  nap  after  lunch.' 

Here  Cecil,  her  brother,  ap- 
peared. 

'I  have  a  message  to  thee,  0 
Captain !'  he  exclaimed. 

*  Yea ;  what  may  your  message 
be  V  asked  NeUe. 

*  Uncle  Andrew  sent  me  in  to 
tell  you  that  the  water  serves, 
and  that  we're  going  to  have  a 

leistering"  to-night,'  said  Cecil. 


'Then  we'll  all  assist,'  said 
Jinny;  'it's  the  first  this  sea- 
son.' 

'  The  first  I  then  we  may  all 
wish  wishes  I'  cried  Maidie,  who 
was  recovering  her  spirits,  and  in- 
clining to  deride  her  nightmares 
of  the  last  twelve  hours. 

'  Bide  at  hame,  maids !  bide  at 
hame  !'  said  Cecil,  who  was  a  boy 
of  domineering  disposition.  He 
and  Jinny  had  pitched  battles, 
on  an  average,  five  times  a  day. 
'There's  no  room  in  the  trows* 
('trows'  being  two  flat-bottomed 
boats  fastened  together)  '  for  such 
kittle  cattle.' 

'  Then  yott'ZZ  have  to  stay  out,' 
retorted  Jinny. 

« Tuts  !'  said  Cecil,  '  girls  al- 
ways faint,  poking  their  noses 
where  they're  not  wanted.' 

*  Sing,  "  Booh,  to  you ! 
Pooh-pooh,  to  you !"  * 

chanted  Jinny,  making  for  the 
broad  staircase.  Cecil  flew  after 
her. 

*  Sing,  "Bah, to  you! 
Ha,  ha,  to  your* 

came  down  the  stairs,  followed  by 
the  banging  of  a  door ;  and  Cecil, 
balked  of  his  victim,  returned 
panting. 

The  old  house  was  very  still  in 
the  quiet  of  the  long  afternoon,  as 
Maidie  came  down  from  her  nap, 
refreshed  and  comforted. 

As  she  crossed  the  hall  the  pale 
October  sunshine  streamed  in  and 
lighted  on  one  of  the  family  por- 
traits hanging  above  the  deep  fire- 
place. She  stood  a  moment  re- 
garding it,  resting  one  foot  on  the 
low  stone  that  ran  round  the 
hearth.  A  subdued  clicking  came 
from  the  billiard-room;  and  im- 
mediately after,  from  the  music- 
room  close  at  hand,  stole  the  low 
wail  of  a  violin,  beginning  the  ex- 
quisite duet  in  the  garden-scene 
of  Faust. 

Low,  tender,  and  sweet,  Maidie 
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listened  entranced,  as  it  rose  in 
cadences  ever  more  passionate, 
until — silence ! — was  that  a  sob  1 

Maidie  walked  in  at  the  open 
door,  her  light  step  unheard  on 
the  thick  carpet,  her  form  hidden 
by  a  mass  of  tall  plants  that 
served  as  a  screen,  and  saw — 
Jinny  held  fast  in  Keile's  arms, 
her  Hps  parted,  a  scarlet  flush  on 
her  lovely  cheek  !  » 

Their  gleaming  eyes  looked  deep 
into  each  other's  depths ;  the  next 
instant  Neile  gave  Jinny  one  long 
fierce  kiss  that  seemed  to  absorb 
her  very  souL 

'0  Neile,  0  Neile  T  panted 
Jinny,  'what,  what  will  Maidie 
sayr 

'  Darling,  darling !'  sighed  Neile, 
'I  never  thought  I  should  love 
any  one  as  I  do  you !'  kissing  her 
hair.  *  Maidie  will  forgive  us; 
she  would  not  make  us  all  un- 
happy. I  don't  think  she  cares 
much  for  things.  It  will  be  all 
right — in  time.' 

Maidie  stood  dazed ;  then  crept 
out  to  fly  across  the  hall,  up  the 
stairs,  into  her  room,  bolt  the 
door,  and  weep,  weep,  w^ep ! 

*  0  God  in  heaven !  God  in 
heaven  !'  she  sobbed.  '  I  don't 
care  much  1    Don't  care  much  I' 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  Maidie 
lay  on  her  bed  weepiug,  weeping. 
Her  maid  knocked.  Would  she 
have  some  tea]  No,  she  would  not» 
She  would  not  go  down  to  dioner. 

Later  Jiuny  knocked  at  her 
door,  and  called : 

'We  are  going  out  to  the 
"  leistering."  Do  come  if  you  can, 
Maidie  1' 

She  answered  nothing;  but  pre- 
sently, when  they  were  gathering 
on  the  river's  bank  among  the 
rugged  Highlanders,  shouting  and 
waving  their  torches,  Maidie  stood 
wrapped  in  a  heavy  plaid,  with 
her  hat  pulled  down  over  her 
brows,  shielding  herself  from  the 
flickering  light 


'  That's  right !'  exclaimed  her 
old  uncle.  *  Glad  you're  better,  my 
pet !  Now,  then,  in  with  you ; 
push  ofl*  now,  Sandy;'  aud  into 
the  trows  they  got,  and  drifted 
out  into  the  stream. 

Neile  and  the  Admiral  were 
standing,  spear  in  hand,  waiting 
for  the  moment  when  the  unlucky 
fish,  attracted  by  the  torches, 
should  rise  to  meet  their  fate.       > 

Maidie  and  Jinny  were  crouch- 
ing near,  unheeded  in  the  general 
excitement.  They  had  not  long 
to  wait. 

*  Hand  ye'r  licht  lower,  Jamie 
monl' 

The  river  was  runniug  strong, 
and  soon  in  the  circle  of  yellow 
light  round  the  trows  the  doomed 
fish  were  swarming,  and  the  cruel 
game  began,  the  men  striking  in 
every  direction. 

Maidie  rose  and  stood  near  her 
uncle. 

'Sandy,  ye  blethering  idiot, 
stand  out  of  Miss  Maidie's  way ! 
Now,  darling  1  Hullo,  there's  a 
fine  fellow !  Heuch !  Have  at 
him !'  he  lunged  forward,  the  boat 
swayed.     Maidie  was  gone  ! 

'  God  !  Where's  Maidie  !'  he 
shouted. 

Jinny  screamed,  and  hid  her 
eyes  in  her  shawl. 

'  Maidie  !  Maidie  I'  shrieked 
Neile ;  and,  tearing  off  his  rough 
jacket,  he  plunged  in. 

A  few  brief  minutes  of  con- 
fusion, shouting,  hoping. 

'  He  canna  find  her !'  said  one 
of  the  rough  men,  looking  beyond 
the  circle  of  light,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hmd, 

*1  doot  the  lassie's  a'ready's 
far's  the  island.' 

Was  it  chance,  or  was  it  de- 
sign 9    Who  can  say  now  f 

Maidie  was  gone. 

The  following  day,  when  they 
found  her  body,  the  pale  still 
lips  opened  not,  either  to  accuse 
or  to  justify. 
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A  BABT-BLSST  BrewcT  there  ws8, 

Who  OBoe,  in  s  moment  of  pride,  did 

What  he  lived  to  wish  ttadone,  becftose 
He  disliked  bemg  *  chaffed'  and  derided. 

He  always  had  plenty  of  cash, 

And  more  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with, 
Bat  had  seldom  done  anything  rash. 

Or  b^on  what  he  couldn't  go  throngh  with« 

Yet  when  yonVe  proceeded  as  far 

As  Terse  the  thirteenth,  you'll  begin  to 

Perceire  what  a  startling /atu;  pas 
His  becoming  a  pa  led  him  into. 

For  nothing  he'd  done  in  his  life. 

And  nothing  that  ever  was  done  to  him, 

Gaye  him  half  as  much  joy  as  his  wife 
Occasioned  by  bearing  a  son  to  him. 

And  his  friends  were  all  filled  with  surprise. 
For  they  nerer  had  seen  him  so  silly  as, 

At  times,  he  appeared  in  the  guise 
Of  a  newly-made  paterfan^lias. 

When  his  infant  was  just  a  year  old, 
A  farthing,  so  neir,  bright,  and  red. 

That  it  might  hare  been  taken  for  gold, 
He  took  from  his  pocket,  and  said, 

'  This  coin  of  the  smallest  amount  I 
This  day  to  my  offspring  will  gire, 

And  I  promise  to  double  my  bounty 
JEaeh  birthday  as  loDg  as  I  lire !' 

So,  on  birthday  the  second  he  gave  him 
A  halfpenny — true  to  his  word — 

And,  in  like  manner,  took  care  to  save  him 
A  new  penny-piece  for  the  third. 

His  donation  the  following  year 

Was  twopence  ;  and,  if  you  think  fit 

To  reckon  again,  'twill  be  clear 

That  the  next  was  a  fourpenny-bit. 
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ThoD  eightpence,  and  then  one-and-four, 
And  then  two-and-eightpence,  and  bo  on ; 

For  I  fear  yon  will  find  it  a  bore 
If  with  too  many  figures  I  go  on. 

In  fact,  it  would  hardly  be  worse  if  I, 

Forgetting  the  proper  vocation 
Of  a  rhymester,  attempted  to  versify 

The  table  of  multiplication. 

So  from  eight  years  to  sixteen  we*ll  skip. 

And  you'll  start  with  surprise  when  I  state 

That  our  friend's  anniyersary  '  tip' 

Came  to  thirty-four  pounds  two-and-eight 

Then  'twas  suddenly  brought  to  his  mind, 
By  a  friend  who  stayed  with  him  to  sup, 

That  many  more  years  of  this  kind 
Of '  doubling'  would  double  him  up. 

And  astonished  was  he,  and  dismayed. 

When  he  found  that  (still  doubling  it  yearly) 

His  gift  in  another  decade 

Would  be  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  nearly  ! 

At  the  thirtieth  year  would  be  due 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand 
(A  handsomer  annual '  screw* 

Than  kings  have  with  sweat  on  their  brows  earned) ; 

Ai  forty  his  son  should  receive 

Five  hundred  and  seventy-two  millions ; 
And  (hard  though  it  is  to  believe) 

After  fifty  he'd  come  into  billions/ 

Now  pause  till,  by  counting,  youVe  cracked 

The  nut,  and  you'll  find  it  no  sham  un, 
But  a  hard  arithmetical  fact. 

Without  a  suspicion  of  '  gammon.' 

And  when  you  have  worked  out  the  test, 

And  verified  all  I  have  told, 
You'll  be  ready  to  credit  the  rest 

Of  the  wonders  I  have  to  unfold. 

80  this  fond  foolish  father  lived  on — 

Hale  and  stout,  as  a  brewer  of  porter 
Should  be — till  the  age  of  his  son 

Was  sixty-four  years  and  a  gpiarter. 

But  'twere  almost  as  easy  to  stuff 

A  ladder  inside  a  portmanteau, 
As  to  find  in  my  lines  room  enough 

To  display  what  the  mighty  debt  lan  to. 
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Yet  although  I'm  nnable  to  squeeze 
The  figures  in  here,  they'll  tuni  up 

When  you  come  to  the  end,  if  yon  please, 
Like  the  dregs  left  behind  in  a  cup. 

Meanwhile  it  may  do  just  as  well, 
If,  in  fancy,  I  pile  the  amount  up 

In  a  mountain  of  sovereigns,  and  tell 

How  long  they  would  take  you  to  count  up. 

Amazed  more  and  more,  then,  you'll  be 
When  I  say  it  can  clearly  be  proved, 

(Or,  as  Euclid  remarks,  Q.E.D. 

In  the  book  by  all  schoolboys  beloved), 

That,  counting  all  day  and  all  night. 
On  Sundays  and  working- days  too, 

You  in  two  million  centuries  might 

Just  manage  the  task  to  get  through. 

Or  suppose  they  were  joined  each  to  each 
]n  a  chain  (your  incredulous  smiles 

Notwithstanding),  the  sovereigns  would  reach 
Many  thousands  of  millions  of  miles  I 

Nearly  six  thousand  millions  of  tons 
Of  five-pound  bank-notes  it  would  take 

(At  least,  so  my  reckoning  runs) 
The  payment  in  paper  to  make. 

And,  unless  your  inventiveness  flags, 

You  can  picture  them  through  the  streets  borne 

On  the  shoulders  of  porters  in  bags, 

Or  in  wagonSy  *  per  Chaplin  &  Home.' 

And  it's  no  less  a  matter  of  fact. 

If  the  notes  were  united  with  care. 

All  the  mountains  on  earth  might  be  packed 
In  the  paper,  with  plenty  to  spare. 

Thus  it  was  that  our  brewer  became 
A  butt  for  the  banter  and  *  chaffing* 

Of  his  friends,  who  ne'er  mentioned  bis  name 

Without  islirugging  their  shoulders  and  laughing. 

And  daily  in  mischief  they  plied  him 

With  puzzles  like  those  you've  just  read ; 

And  nighdy  his  sleep  was  denied  him 

Through  working  long  sums  in  his  head. 

Yet  he  ne'er  grew  impatient  or  surly, 
And  seldom  was  heard  to  complain, 

Though  I  wonder  he  didn't  die  early 
Of  £  s,  and  d,  on  the  brain. 
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Bat  had  he  not  lasted  so  long, 

And  made  such  a  f ass  with  his  hahy, 
None  had  known  what  a  subject  for  song 

A  piece  of  arithmetic  may  be. 

And,  departing,  he  said  with  a  sigh 

To  his  son,  as  he  bade  him  '  Adieu,' 
'  For  the  vast  sums  I  owe  70a,  0, 1 

Can  but  leave  you  this  poor  "10  U."' 

So  he  died ;  and  you  quite  understand 

That  short  metre  compels  me  to  put 
The  amount  of  his  great  note  of  hand 

By  itself  in  a  note  at  the  foot.*  c.  c. 

*  19,216,358,410,079,168^  \Aa.  8d  This  represents  the  amonnts  for  all  the  yean, 
from  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  sizty-fonrth  inclusive,  added  together.  (He  had  paid 
cash  for  twenty-five  years.)    His  son  forgave  him  the  interest. 
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Mt  friend  Jack  Graham  of  the 
F.  0.  is  a  very  good  fellow ;  hut, 
as  I  have  often  told  him,  he 
would  he  a  hetter  fellow  still  if 
he  was  not  so  dreadfully  matter- 
of-feiet.  I  have  spoken  very 
seriously  ahout  this  defect  to  him 
over  and  over  again  ;  hut  it  does 
not  seem  to  he  of  any  use.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
man,  engrained  in  his  Caledonian 
hlood. 

'I  can't  help  heing  Scottish, 
you  know,  Norfolk,'  he  sometimes 
says  meekly. 

He  calls  me  ^  Norfolk'  hecause 
my  name  is  Howard.  It  is  not 
his  own  idea.  He  is  not  the  sort 
of  man  to  dream  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  joke.  But  hearing 
others  apply  the  names  Norfolk 
and  Cimex  to  me,  he  has  fidlen 
into  the  way  of  doing  so  himself. 
I  have  occasionally  indulged  in 
the  fancy  that  when  Jack  uses  a 
nickname,  he  experiences  a  sort  of 
inward  feeling  which  is  the  germ 
of  what  would  he,  if  fully  deve- 
loped, a  sense  of  humour.  But 
this  is  only  a  fancy  on  my  part, 
and  perhaps  I  am  hiassed  in  his 
favour,  heing  a  friend  of  several 
years'  standing. 

We  first  chummed  at  Trinity, 
where  our  tastes  and  pursuits  were 
as  dififerent  as  could  he.  He  was 
as  steady  as  old  Time.  I  wasn't. 
He  was  a  Wrangler.  I  wasn't. 
I  was  proctorised  occasionally. 
He  wasn't.  But  with  all  these 
shortcomings  on  his  part,  he  was 
really  a  very  good  feUow ;  and  I 
have  always  taken  a  fatherly  in- 
terest in  him.  H  he  were  only 
not  so  hrutally  respectahle,  per- 
haps we  might  get  on  hetter  stilL 


I  was  very  angry  with  Jack 
once.  It  was  ahout  three  years 
ago  ;  and  this  is  how  it  happened. 

He  had  an  uncle,  from  whom  I 
gathered  that  he  had  expectations. 
I  was  not  particularly  interested 
in  the  old  gentleman  from  Jack's 
remarks  ahout  him.  As  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  he  must  have 
heen  a  dry  old  hook-collector  and 
connoisseur  of  pictures,  an  archae- 
ologist, and,  ahove  all,  a  genea- 
logist. None  of  his  tastes  were  in 
the  least  in  my  line ;  nor  had  I 
the  slightest  desire  to  make  his 
acquaintance. 

By  the  way,  Jack  himself  knew 
a  deal  too  much  ahout  pedigrees 
and  such  things  to  he  agreeahle. 
I  often  had  to  shy  a  hook  at  his 
head  at  Camhridge,  hecause  he 
would  go  prosing  on  ahout  family 
histories  and  the  Graham  clan, 
and  the  family  legends,  &c.,  things 
I  didn't  care  twopence  ahout.  I 
rememher  once  heing  rash  enough 
to  say  to  him, 

'  I  suppose,  then.  Jack,  if  ahout 
fifty  thousand  Grahams  could  he 
quickly  disposed  of,  you'd  be 
Duke  of  Montrose  f 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  he  replied, 
in  a  very  serious  tone,  'I  can't 
get  you  to  understand  that  we 
belong  to  the  elder  branch.  Don't 
you  see.  Sir  Patrick,  in  the  reign 
of  Robert  II.,  had  four  sons  by 
his  second  marriage,  and — ' 

'Confound  Sir  Patrick!'  I 
shouted.  'What's  the  good  of 
bringing  all  that  up  again  ?  Hang 
it,  Jack,  we  all  go  up  to  Noah, 
and  there  we  stop  !' 

'The  Ordhame'  replied  Jack 
solemnly,  'are  descended  from 
Adam* 
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The  Scotch  are  too  fond  of  pe- 
■  digrees.  Old  Mr.  Graham  was 
probably,  I  thought,  far  worse  in 
this  respect  than  his  nephew ; 
and  I  confess  I  had  no  desire  to 
incur  the  risk  of  hearing  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  Grahams  from  his 
dry  old  lips. 

My  friendship  with  Jack  was 
therefore  very  seyereiy  put  to  the 
test,  when  he  came  to  my  cham- 
bers one  day,  and  said, 

*  Cimex,  I  wonder  if  you'd  do 
me  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  little 
favour?' 

'  I^ame  it,  Jack.' 

*  Well,  look  here,  old  man. 
My  uncle  wants  me  to  run  down 
and  spend  the  evening  with  him 
to-morrow,  as  I  often  do ;  and  the 
fact  is,  there's  a  pressure  of  work 
just  now  at  the  Office,  owing  to 
this  new  move  of  old  Bismarck's. 
Of  course  I  could  get  away  if  I 
really  wanted  to ;  but  I  don't 
think  I  ought.  The  chiefs  such 
a  good  fellow,  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  run  away.' 

*  Well,  Jack,  and  you  want  me 
to—' 

'  To  go  and  dine  with  my  uncle, 
if  you  don*t  mind,  Norfolk.  I'm 
afraid  it  will  bore  you  rather; 
but  the  old  fellow  is  very  fond  of 
showing  off  his  pictures  and  things 
to  strangers.  So  if  you  cotdd 
conjure  up  some  interest  in  such 
subjects,  and  wouldn't  mind  his 
prosing  away  for  an  hour  or  two, 
I  should  be  so  much  obliged.' 

*  My  dear  Jack,'  I  replied,  '  I 
would  do  even  more  than  that  for 
you.  For  your  sake,  and  as  a 
testimony  to  the  great  regard  I 
have  for  you,  I  will  condescend 
to  go  so  far  as  to  partake  of  the 
first-rate  dinner  which  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Graham  is  in  the 
habit  of  spreading  before  his 
guests.  And  if  his  wines  are  as 
good  as  I  expect  they  will  be,  he 
shall  go  bang  through  the  Graham 
pedigree  if  he  likes,  provided  he 


doesn't  expect  me  to  understand 
it.' 

*  Thank  you,  Sim'  (an  endear- 
ing abbreviation  of  Cimex) ;  *  it's 
very  good  of  you,  and  will  set  my 
mind  quite  at  rest.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  my  uncle,  though  I  can't 
deny  that  he  has  a  mania  for 
genealogy.  You  see,  his  own 
marriage  was  peculiar,  and  made 
his  connections  rather  complicated; 
His  father-in-law — ' 

'  0,  bother  his  father-in-law  !'  I 
said.  ^  He'll  tell  me  all  about  it 
himself,  I  daresay,' 

*  Yes,  very  likely  he  will ;  only 
you  know,  Korfolk,  I  thought  I'd 
prepare  you.' 

*  Declined,  with  thanks.  Jack. 
I'll  have  it  all  in  one  dose,  old  boy.* 

'  Then  I'll  drop  him  a  line  to 
say  you  are  coming  in  my  stead, 
Sim.  He'll  be  more  pleased,  I 
believe,  than  if  I  were  to  go  my- 
self. He's  so  proud  of  showing 
his  library  and  his  pictures.  You 
do  like  pictures,  Sim  Y 

*  Well,  yes,  I  like  some  pictures,' 
I  replied. 

'  I'll  tell  him  so,'  Jack  said ; 
'that  will  make  you  more  wel- 
come.' 

Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day  I  found  myself 
going  down  to  Marlow,  where 
Mr.  Graham  had  a  really  '  desir- 
able mansion'  on  the  banks  of 
the  liver.  In  the  train  I  tried 
to  remember  all  that  Jack  had 
told  me  at  different  times  about 
the  old  gentleman;  but  found 
that,  if  suddenly  called  upon  to 
write  his  biography,  I  could 
scarcely  have  written  six  lines. 

* Graham,  Esq.,'  the  me- 
moir might  have  run,  ^was  bom 
about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  his  old  age  he  was  a 
widower,  without  children,  living 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near 
Marlow.  He  had  a  large  collec- 
tion of  books  and  pictures,  and 
was  very  fond  of  genealogy.' 
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That  was  about  all  I  knew. 

I  found  the  old  gentleman  in 
his  library.  He  was  tall  and  thin, 
stooping  with  age,  but  cheerfal, 
and  only  too  communicative. 

'Very  glad  to  see  you;  very 
glad  indeed,  Mr.  Howard/  he 
said,  shaking  hands.  'I  am 
always  glad  to  see  any  of  John's 
friends.  They  must  have  some- 
thing good  about  them,  I  always 
think,  if  John  likes  them.  A 
Tery  good  steady  young  man  is 
John,  and  he'll  do  weU.  They 
think  highly  of  him  at  the  Office. 
His  lordship,  I  happen  to  know, 
has  got  his  eye  upon  him.  I  only 
hope  he  won't  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self by  marrying  too  early.' 

Mr.  Graham  sighed  as  he  said 
thisy  and  seemed  troubled  at  some 
thought  which  crossed  his  mind. 
I  endeavoured  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  slightly  embar- 
rassing to  myself,  inasmuch  as 
Jack  was  evidently  smitten, 
though  few  knew  it  as  yet,  by  the 
eharms  of  my  eldest  niece,  Mary 
Skelton,  who  was  more  like  a 
sister  to  me  than  a  niece,  being 
oidy  seven  years  my  junior.  An 
engagement  of  which  his  rich 
uncle  did  not  approve  might  be  a 
serious  thing  to  Jack,  so  I  plunged 
into  other  topics.  Presently, 
however,  my  host  started  one  of 
his  hobbies. 

'Pray,  Mr.  Howard,'  he  said, 
with  great  suavity,  '  may  I  ask 
whether  you  are  one  of  the  Nor- 
folk Howards?' 

Was  the  old  gentleman  chaffing 
me?  I  looked  up  at  him,  but 
saw  in  his  countenance  no  reason 
for  supposing  such  a  thing. 

*I — really,  sir,  I  don't  know 
much  about  my  father's  family. 
His  father  was  a  clergyman  some- 
where in  Worcestershire,  I  think ; 
but  I'm  not  at  all  clear  about  our 
pedigree.' 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Graham 
had  a  poorer  opinion  of  me  after  this. 


*  H'm  !'  he  ejaculated ;  *  I  ex- 
pect, if  you  belonged  to  the  Nor- 
folk branch,  or  to  the  Howards  of 
Effingham,  you  would  know  about 
it.  But  perhaps  you  are  one  of 
those  Radical  fellows  who  **  smile 
at  the  claims  of  long  descent")' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Graham,  to  tell  yon 
the  truth,  I  don't  care  much  what 
my  descent  may  have  been.' 

H^  frowned,  and  I  was  afraid  I 
had  forfeited  his  good  opinion 
altogether.  But  what  had  I  donet 
I  had  only  spoken  the  truth.  I 
was  beginning  to  regret  that  I 
had  been  so  self-denying  to  Jack 
as  to  take  his  place. 

'  I  hear  from  my  nephew  that 
you  like  pictures,  Mr.  Howard,' 
said  Jack's  uncle,  after  a  pause. 
'  Shall  we  take  a  turn  in  the  pic- 
ture-gallery before  dinnet  f  There 
is  a  very  good  light  just  now.' 

Accordingly  he  led  the  way  to 
a  long  corridor,  whose  walls  were 
covered  with  pictures.  I  saw  at 
once,  to  my  disappointment,  that 
the  pictures  were  by  no  means  of 
the  class  I  cared  for,  being  chiefly 
portraits  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  had  lived  and  died  long  before 
the  nineteenth  century  had  begun. 
I  resigned  myself  to  the  peripa- 
tetic lecture  on  the  Graham  fanuly 
which  I  expected,  mentally  de- 
ciding, however,  that  there  were 
limits  even  to  my  powers  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  Jack's  sake. 

But  Mr.  Graham,  it  appeared, 
did  not  deem  me  worthy  to  be  a 
recipient  of  the  treasures  of  family 
history  which  he  would  doubtless 
have  let  loose  on  more  intelligent 
and  sympathising  ears.  He  sim- 
ply played  the  part  of  showman, 
stating  names  and  dates,  and  here 
and  there  some  military  exploit  or 
political  event 

At  last  we  came  to  a  portrait 
which  rather  took  my  fancy.  It 
was  a  handsome  face,  but  terribly 
disfigured  by  the  tremendous  wig 
whidi   betokened    the    time   of 
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James  11.     In  the  comer  I  read 
the  date,  1687. 

'  That/said  Mr.  Graham  calmly, 
is  my  father-in-law,  Sir  Dancan 
Kennedy.  John  will  have  told 
you  about  him.' 

Hia  father-in-law  /  What  could 
the  old  gentleman  mean]  I  re- 
membered that  Jack  had  been  on 
the  point  of  telHng  me  abont 
Mr.  Graham's  father-in-law,  and  I 
had  stopped  him,  because  I  had 
not  wished  to  be  bored  by  the 
same  uninteresting  story  twice 
over.  But  here  was  the  old  gen- 
tleman, still  under  eighty,  as  I 
had  understood  from  my  friend, 
talking  of  a  man  who  had  pre- 
sumably been  bom  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  as  his 
father-in-law  1  What  could  it 
mean? 

It  flashed  across  me  that  Mr. 
Graham  was  a  monamaTnac  /  He 
had  gone  mad  on  the  subject  of 
family  history.  All  at  once  came 
surging  up  into  my  mind  several 
little  expressions  which  Jack  had 
dropped  at  di£Eerent  times  about 
his  uncle,  and  which  confirmed 
this  theory.  Jack  had  spoken  of 
his  *  mania,'  but  I  had  regarded 
this  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
foigetful  that  my  very  literal 
friend  was  not  given  to  '  figures 
ol  speech;'  though,  to  be  sure, 
another  '  figure  of  speech'  of  Jack's 
also  occuned  to  me.  He  had 
said  that  his  uncle  '  lived  in  the 
past.'  He  does  '  live  in  the  past' 
with  a  vengeance,  I  thought,  if 
he  thinks  his  &ther-in-law  lived 
in  the  Caroline  times  1 

'  John  will  have  told  you  about 
him,'  were  the  words  which  the 
old  man  had  last  spoken.  In  my 
agitation  I  muttered  something 
which  he  must  have  taken  for 
assent,  for  he  said  no  more  on  the 
subject,  and  began  talking  about 
other  portraits. 

I  put  in  '  Yes,' '  Indeed  1'  &c., 
instinctively  when  addressed  by 


him,  but  I  was  really  occupied  by 
the  thought  that  my  companion 
was  actually  non  compos  mentis^ 
and  I  was  extremely  angry  with 
Jack  for  not  having  prepared  me 
for  this,  and,  in  fact,  for  having 
subjected  me  to  this  kind  of  thing 
at  alL 

If  I  had  had  any  lingering 
doubts  as  to  Mr.  Graham's  sanity, 
they  would  have  been  entirely 
dispelled,  and  his  insanity  per- 
fectly established  in  my  mind,  by 
the  remarks  he  made  presently 
concerning  two  other  portraits. 

'That,'  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
young  cavalier, '  is  my  brot?ier-tn' 
laWf  Sir  Edward  Ingram,  who 
fought  at  Edgehill,  you  know,  in 
1642.  He  was  only  eighteen  then.' 

I  looked  fixedly  at  the  portrait, 
pretending  to  be  deeply  interested, 
as  though  I  had  heard  all  about 
Sir  Edward  from  Jack.  But,  after 
a  rapid  calculation,  I  said  to  my- 
self, '  Yes,  your  brother-in-law,  as 
you  call  him,  would  have  been 
only  257  if  he  were  living  now,  my 
poor  friend.  I  fear  it  is  a  case 
for  the  Commissioneni  in  Lunacy.' 

'  And  that,'  added  Mr.  Graham, 
referring  to  another  portrait,  '  is 
my  nephew,  Lord  Croditon.  He 
was  bom  in  the  same  week  as  the 
battle  of  Bcunillies.  Bather  un- 
usual, isn't  it,  to  have  a  nephew 
ninety-one  years  older  than  your- 
selfr 

This  was  very  sad.  After  this 
one  might  expect  anything.  I 
set  myself  to  humour  the  poor  old 
man,  and  to  appear  to  listen  most 
attentively  to  everything  he  said, 
and  to  laugh  at  anything  intended 
for  a  joke.  But  it  was  dismal 
work,  and  my  mind  was  engaged 
all  the  time  by  two  different 
questions :  first,  what  I  should  do 
if  the  old  gentleman  became  vio- 
lent; and  secondly,  what  I  should 
say  to  Jack,  who  had  behaved  so 
unhandsomely  by  me. 

I  never  eigoyed  a  good  dinner 
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less  in  my  life  than  the  excellent 
dishes  which  appeared  that  even- 
ing. We  dined  teie-d-iete,  and  hy 
superhuman  efforts  I  contrived  to 
get  through  the  meal  somehow, 
not  attending  in  the  least  to  the 
sumptuous  viands  of  which  I  par- 
took, nor  to  the  verv  choice  claret 
which  under  other  circumstauces 
I  could  not  have  failed  to  appre* 
ciate.  I  hoped  that  ^Ir.  Graham's 
mania  was  not  considered  danger- 
ous ;  for  otherwise,  as  I  argued 
to  myself,  surely  a  keeper  would 
be  present.  But  still  the  horrible 
thought  occurred  to  me,  'In  his 
state  of  mind  a  dangerous  phase 
may  come  on  at  any  moment;' 
and  I  wished  there  were  not  so 
many  knives  on  the  table. 

We  were  by  no  means  silent, 
for  Mr.  Graham  started  several 
topics  of  conversation,  such  as  the 
weather,  the  harvest  prospects, 
the  Eastern  Question,  the  Pre- 
mier's removal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  &c.  I  answered  mechani- 
cally, and  tried  to  look  as  if  I 
thought  every  remark  my  com- 
panion made  very  striking.  In 
point  of  fetct  he  did  not  now  talk 
any  nonsense.  But  for  the  break  ing 
out  of  the  mania  in  the  picture- 
gallery  I  should  not  have  known 
that  he  was  insane.  Having, 
however,  witnessed  that  mania, 
I  was,  of  course,  now  only  anxious 
to  avoid  giving  him  offence  until 
I  could  decently  take  my  leave. 
And  meantime  my  observations 
and  replies  were  so  meagre  and 
childish  that  I  caught  myself 
thinking  more  than  once,  '  If  he 
were  not  a  maniac  himself,  what 
a  fool  he  would  think  me !' 

I  had  not  ventured  to  say  any- 
thing to  any  of  the  men-servants 
on  tiie  subject  of  their  master's 
mania.  No  doubt  they  imagined 
that  I  knew  all  about  it,  and  was 
quite  prepared.  *  What  a  fool  I 
was,*  I  thought,  *  not  to  listen  to 
Jack  !    He  would  have  told  me, 


perhaps,  about  the  mania;  but 
no,  he  could  never  have  expected 
me  to  come  here  if  I  had  known. 
Depend  upon  it,  he  trusted  to 
my  not  finding  out.  Perhaps  the 
mania  only  appears  rarely.'  And 
a  cold  perspiration  came  all  over 
me  as  I  wondered  whether  the 
mania  might  not  take  a  violent 
shape  before  my  departure. 

At  length  this  terrible  ordeal 
came  to  an  end,  and  I  tremblingly 
wished  my  unfortunate  host  good- 
night and  took  my  leave.  When 
once  out  of  his  house  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  making  my  escape  from  a 
lunatic  asylum;  and,  without  con- 
sidering whether  there  was  any 
need  of  so  doing,  I  positively  ran 
all  the  way  to  the  station*  Nor 
did  I  feel  quite  comfortable  until 
I  was  in  the  train  and  speeding 
towards  Paddington. 

*It's  too  bad  of  Jack,'  I  thought^ 
as  I  sat  in  the  railway-caiiiage. 
*  I  shall  have  to  give  him  a  piece 
of  my  mind  about  this.  It's  be- 
yond a  joke.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
Scotchman's  idea  of  a  joke  1  But 
Jack  has  never  done  such  a  thing 
before.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
he  has  never  found  it  out  him- 
self? No,  that's  impossible.  He 
mtut  know  about  it.  By  the 
way,  I  hope  there  isn't  madness 
in  the  family.  I  shall  have  to 
inquire  about  this,  and  speak  to 
my  sister  if  I  find  there's  any 
chance  of  Jack  himself  going  off 
his  head  like  his  poor  uncle. 
Mary  shaVt  be  sacrificed  if  I  can 
save  her ;  and  she  shall  be  warned 
in  good  time,  so  that  she  mayn't 
lose  her  heart  to  Jack.  Poor  fel- 
low !  I  daresay  it's  a  great  grief 
to  him.  But  still,  he  ought  to 
have  told  me ;  and  I  think  it's 
uncommonly  low  form  to  have 
subjected  me  to  what  I  have  gone 
through  to-night.' 

Such  were  my  reflections  until 
the  train  arrived  at  Paddington, 
whence  I  immediately  proceeded 
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in  a  hansom  to  Jack's  lodgings, 
'to  have  it  out  with  him.'  I  found 
him  alone. 

'  Well,  ITorfolk,'  he  said  quite 
calmly,  *  how  did  you  get  on  f  I 
hope  the  old  fellow  didn't  boie 
you?' 

'  Really,  Giaham,'  I  replied, 
with  some  indignation,  *  I  think 
you  needn't  have  treated  me  so 
thoughtlessly.  Tou  might  have 
considered  what  you  were  doing 
when  you  asked  me  to  spend  the 
evening  with  a — * 

'  With  a  what  f  he  asked,  rais- 
ing his  eyehrows. 

*  WeD,  if  you  must  have  it, 
with  a  maniac' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  what  do  you 
mean)' 

*  Kow,  Graham,'  I  replied  ra- 
ther savagely,  'don't  make  mat- 
ters worse.  If  it's  your  idea  of  a 
joke  to  expose  a  man  to  the  aher- 
rations  of  a  lunatic,  it  isn't  mine.' 

'Lunatic !'  he  exclaimed;  'what 
does  the  man  meani  Has  my 
uncle's  wine  been  too  much  for 
you,  Cimexl' 

'  Graham,  do  he  serious,  please. 
Either  you  knew  your  uncle  was 
mad,  or  else  you  didn't.  If  the 
former,  I  consider  it  most  un- 
friendly in  you  to  have  left  me 
to  find  it  out ;  if  the  latter,  why, 
Pm  very  sorry  for  you,  that's  all 
I  can  say.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Howard,'  he 
answered,  and  I  could  see  that  he 
was  quite  serious,  '  I  never  knew 
that  my  uncle  was  not  as  sane  as 
I  am  myself.  What  on  earth  has 
he  done  or  said  to  make  you 
think  otherwise  V 

'0,  he  hasn't  dofie  anything; 
hut  he  saidf  three  times  over, 
things  which  would  qualify  him 
for  Colney  Hatch  immediately  if 
the  Commissioners  had  heard 
him.' 

*  Good  gracious,  Howard,  what 
isiti    What  did  he  say  r 

'  Well,  first  he  said  that  a  man 


who  was  grown  up  in  James  IL's 
time  was  his  father-in-law  I' 

I  paused,  to  see  what  effect 
this  would  have  upon  Jack.  To 
my  surprise,  he  merely  smiled, 
and  asked, 

'What  next?' 

'  Next  he  said  that  his  hrother- 
in-law — ^your  uncle's  own  brother- 
in-law,  vou  understand — fought  at 
the  battle  of  Edgehill  in  1642  1' 

'  All  right,'  said  imperturbable 
Jack  ;  '  what's  the  third  count  V 

'The  third  count  is  that  the 
poor  old  gentleman  talked  about 
a  nephew  of  his — not  you.  Jack, 
but  another  nephew — a  noble- 
man, who  I  fancy  must  be  dead 
by  now,  seeing  that  he  was  nine- 
ty-one years  older  than  his  uncle !' 

'  Is  that  all )'  asked  Jack,  still 
unmoved. 

*  What  else  would  you  have  V 

'  But  18  that  all  ?  Are  you  sure 
there's  nothing  else  V 

'  Eeally,  Jack,  old  man,  I  didn't 
listen  to  anything  else.  I  thought 
those  three  things  were — well, 
stumpers,  I  didn't  hear  anything 
else  of  the  same  sort,  I  confess.' 

'And  you  think  from  those 
three  things  that  my  uncle  is  non 
compos,  eh,  Sim?  mad^  ehV 

'  As  mad  as  a  hatter  or  a  March 
hare,  I  should  say,'  was  my  reply. 
Tm  very  sorry  for  you,  Jack; 
but  I  don't  see  what  explanation 
can  possibly  be  given.  It  can 
hardly  have  been  a  joke,  surely  V 

'No,  it  wasn't  a  joke,*  said 
Jack. 

.'  Then  I'm  afraid  there  is  no  es- 
cape from  my  conclusion;  and 
I'm  very  sorry  for  you  and  your 
family,  old  man.  By  the  way,  I 
hope  it  isn't  hereditary.  Jack  )' 

'  Hope  what  isn't  hereditary]' 

'Madness,  mania,  monomania, 
or  whatever  it  ought  tp  be  called.' 

Jack's  colour  rose  visibly  as  he 
replied  hurriedly, 

*  Enough  of  this,  Norfolk ;  my 
tfncle  is  no  more  mad  than  you 
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are,  and  there  are  no  83rmptoms 
whateyer  of  inaanity  in  my  family.' 

'  Then  how  on  earth,  may  I  ask, 
do  you  account  for  the  very  sin- 
gular— h'm  ! — anachronisms  into 
which  he  fell,  and  to  which  I  am 
ready  to  testify  on  oathi' 

*My  dear  fellow,'  he  replied, 

*  it's  entirely  your  own  fault,  if 
you  have  heen  made  uncomfort- 
able by  anything  you  have  heard. 
Kemember,  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  all  about  it  myself,  only  you 
were  too  impatient  to  listen  to  me.' 

*  Confound  it  all,  Jack,'  said  I, 
for  I  was  feeling  very  impatient 
again  at  the  nonchalance  with 
which    he    treated    the    matter, 

*  don't  humbug  a  fellow,  but  just 
let  me  know  at  once,  will  you, 
what  on  earth  your  uncle  meant 
by  those  extraordinary  state- 
ments V 

'He  meant  nothing  but  the 
truth.' 

*  The  truth !'  I  echoed.  '  What ! 
that  he  had  a  brother-in-law  born 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  ? 
not  George  the  First,  mind  :  that 
would  be  bad  enough ;  but  James 
the  First  P 

^Yes,  it's  true,'  said  Jack 
simply. 

I  sank  back  in  my  chair.  Had 
Jack  gone  mad  tool  What  a 
dreadful  thing ! 

*  At  least,'  he  continued,  *  what 
is  your  definition  of  a  brother-in- 
law]' 

*  Wife's  brother,  or  sister's 
husband,'  I  replied. 

*But  you'll  admit  also  wife's 
sister's  husband,  won't  you  ?  In 
fact,  if  a  man  has  two  sons-in- 
law,  they  are  loosely  spoken  of 
as  brothers-in-law  to  each  other, 
you  understand.' 

*  0  yes,  I'll  give  you  that  in. 
I  don't  see  that  it'll  make  much 
difference.* 

*  Well,  if  you  admit  that,  it  is 
quite  true  that  my  uncle's  brother- 
in-law  was  bom  in  1624.* 


'  I  don't  believe  it,*  I  exclaimed ; 
'  it's  simply  impossible.' 

'It  can't  be  impossible,  N'or- 
folk/  said  Jack,  in  his  matter-of- 
fact  tone,  '  because  it's  true. 
Look  at  this,  I  have  the  whole 
thing  written  down  here;'  and 
he  went  to  a  drawer  and  took  out 
a  note-book.  'It  is  rather  a 
curious  history,*  he  added ;  '  but 
you  wouldn't  let  me  teU  you  when 
I  was  going  to.' 

'Well,  I'm  sure  I've  been 
punished  enough  for  that,'  I  re- 
plied ;  *  if  you  can  explain  these 
mysteries,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
believe  in  your  ancle's  sanity.' 
But  I  felt  very  sceptical. 

'  Well,  shall  I  begin  at  the  end 
and  work  backwards,  or  at  the 
beginning  and  work  up  to  the 
present  timel  It's  all  the  same 
to  me.* 

'"Begin  at  the  beginning,"'  I 
answered,  quoting  a  favourite 
author,  '  "  and  go  straight  on  till 
you  come  to  the  end :  then  stop."  * 

*  All  right ;  then  here  goes  ! 
Edward,  third  son  and  fifth  child 
of  Matthew  Ingram,  and  Eleanor, 
his  wife,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of—* 

'0,  bother  all  that,  Jack! 
Just  come  to  the  point,  and  miss 
out  everything  else.' 

'Very  well,  then.  Edward 
Ingram,  afterwards  knighted  by- 
Charles  II.,  was  bom  in  1624, 
and  died  in  1703.  A  few  months 
before  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
seventy- eight,  he  married  Eliza- 
beth Kennedy,  a  young  girl  of 
seventeen.  Do  you  follow,  Nor- 
folk r 

*  Yes,  I'm  all  attention.  Miss 
Kennedy  must  have  been  bom  in 
16861* 

'She  was.  Her  father.  Sir 
Duncan  Kennedy,  had  married 
very  young.  He  was  bom  in 
1665,  and  in  his  old  age  he 
married  again,  and  had  more  chil- 
dren.    His  youngest  child,  Grer- 
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trade  Kennedy,  bom  in    1739, 
was  my  aunt' 

*  Impossible  1' 

'Fact,  though.  I  can't  tell 
you  ail  the  circnmstances,  but  the 
bare  fact  is  this,  that  in  1816,  she, 
being  seventy-seven,  was  mairied 
in  Scotland  to  my  uncle,  whom 
you  saw  to-day,  and  who  was  then 
only  nineteen.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  make  out  how  he 
could  do  such  a  thing ;  but  I  fear 
her  property  was  an  attraction.' 

<  How  old  was  her  father  when 
she  was  bom  V 

'Let  me  see,  he  must  have 
been  seventy-four  in  that  year. 
0,  don't  think  that  impossible, 
Sim.  Don't  you  know  Campbell 
the  poet  was  seventy-five  years 
younger  than  his  father,  who  was 
also  seventy-five  years  younger 
than  his  father  1' 

*  Well,  it  w  a  curious  combi- 
nation of  odd  marriages,  I  confess. 
And,  after  all,  there's  nothing 
which  may  not  have  happened. 
Kobody  as  old  as  eighty  seems  to 
have  come  into  it.  But  who 
would  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing  r 

'  Yes,  it  is  unusual,'  was  Jack's 
calm  remark. 

'And  the  nephew?  I  asked; 
*  who  was  he]    Lord  somebody.' 

'Lord  Crediton.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lady  Ingram  by  her  second 
marriage.  Old  Sir  Edward  died 
in  1703,  only  two  or  three  months 
after  his  ridiculous  marriage,  and 
two  years  afterwards  the  young 
widow  married  Lord  Crediton. 
Their  son  and  heir  was  bom  in 
1706,  ninety-one  years  before  my 
uncle  was  bom,  who  was  certainly 
his  uncle  by  marriage.' 

*  Well,  all  I  can  say.  Jack,  is, 
that  you  ought  always  to  explain 


these  things  beforehand,  or  it'll 
be  no  wonder  if  people  put  your 
uncle  down  for  a  lunatic' 

'I  hope  your  conduct  wasn't 
very  peculiar,  Cimex ;  Fm  rather 
afraid  my  uncle  must  be  thinking 
you  a  lunatic  all  this  time.  I 
must  set  him  right  about  that. 
You  see,  he  evidently  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  had  told  you  all 
about  the  family  history.' 

A  few  days  afterwards  Jack  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  '  made  it 
all  right'  with  his  uncle;  but  I 
could  never  induce  him  to  tell 
me  what  the  old  man  had  thought 
of  my  strange  behaviour  at  his 
hospitable  table.  I  conjectured, 
from  the  ghost  of  a  twinkle  in 
Jack's  eye,  that  the  two  Grahams, 
uncle  and  nephew,  had  indulged 
in  some  grim  attempts  at  laughter 
at  my  expense. 

But  on  future  occasions  I  found 
old  Mr.  Graham  a  very  entertain- 
ing host,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  dinners  I  had  in  his  house. 
I  did  not  care  to  allude  to  the 
afiair  of  the  portraits,  nor  did  he, 
with  his  fine  old-fashioned  cour- 
tesy, ever  cause  me  any  more  un- 
easiness on  the  subject 

The  good  old  man  died  last 
year  and  left  most  of  his  property 
to  Jack,  who  married  my  niece, 
Mary  Skelton,  a  few  months  ago. 
It  was  only  last  week  that  a  lady 
remarked  to  me  that  I  looked 
very  young — ^being,  in  fact,  still 
under  thirty-to  hare  a  married 
niece,  upon  which  I  replied  loftily, 
to  her  great  astonishment, 

'  0,  that's  nothing  !  Another 
uncle  of  hers  (by  marriage)  had  a 
brother-in-law — in  the  same  gene- 
ration as  myself,  you  understand 
— who  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First  .>* 
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One  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
popular  members  of  our  Ikiglish 
aristocracy — Milord  Dundreary — 
"was  under  the  impression  that 
cucumbers  grew  in  slices.  It  would 
be  doubtless  rather  an  exaggera- 
tion to  assert  that  people  as  a  rule 
imagine  silk  dresses  grow  in 
lengths.  Still  I  fear  that  even  in 
these  days  of  art-culture,  of  ladies' 
colleges  and  women's  rights,  of 
sesthetics  and  Board  schools,  many 
a  fair  admirer — ay,  and  wearer 
too— of  'silk  attire'  has  a  most 
vague  idea  as  to  whether  the  basis 
of  the  fabric — the  silk  itself — be  of 
animal  or  vegetable  production. 

Although  my  readers  doubtless 
possess  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  silk- 
worm, there  may  be  yet  some  to 
whom  the  title  and  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  '  an  unknown  quantity.' 
I  will  therefore  venture  to  expliun 
that  p^brine,  or  pebrina,  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  the  name 
of  a  disease  which  for  several 
years  has  grievously  afflicted  the 
industrious  little  silkspinners.  It 
arose  from  unknown  causes,  and 
is  up  to  the  present  time  incurable 
when  a  worm  is  once  attacked. 
P^brine  presents  symptoms  of 
atrophy,  and,  like  typhus,  is  accom- 
panied by  blackish  spots,  espe- 
cially on  the  feet.  These  spots 
are  often  only  visible  when  ex- 
amined through  a  microscope. 
Worms  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease  are  speckled  all  over 
with  them  as  if  they  had  been 
dredged  with  pepper;  and  this 
peculiarity  of  the  appearance  of 
the  spots  has  enabled  a  French 


entomologist,  M.  Quatrefage^  to 
add  another  word  to  the  synonymy 
of  the  p^brine,  without,  be  it  said, 
bringing  the  slightest  light  to 
bear  upon  the  origin  of  the  ma- 
lady. It  has,  however,  been  ac- 
cepted, and  the  disease  is  now 
but  rarely  called  by  any  other 
name  than  p4brine,  which  in  the 
patois  of  the  south  of  France  sig- 
nifies 'pepper.' 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  not 
rapid.  The  worm  'p6brin6'  droops 
and  gradually  dies.  Its  agony  is 
quiet,  but  long. 

Some  worms  resist  from  three 
to  four  days.  Once  dead,  the 
worms  destroyed  by  this  disease^ 
instead  of  becoming  decomposed, 
harden  more  and  more  until  they 
are  quite  mummiHed,  having  the 
appearance  of  worms  suffering 
from  another  disease  called  '  mus- 
cardine,'  which  have  not  been 
overspread  with  the  characteristic 
efflorescence  of  the  latter  malady. 

These  two  diseases  have  been 
thus  confounded,  although  when 
examined  through  a  microscope 
the  worm  '  p^brine'  does  not  pre- 
sent the  filaceous  appearance  of 
those  attacked  by  the  muscardine. 
Silkworms  suffering  from  the 
p^brine  have  been  known  to  spin 
cocoons.  The  chrysalas  have  idso 
similar  spots  to  the  '(^orms,  which 
are  found  near  the  first  articula- 
tion. When  the  chrysalis  sur- 
vives long  enough  to  accomplish 
its  metamorphosis  as  a  butterfly 
or  moth,  this  inherits  the  black 
spots,  which  again  are  transmuted 
to  the  eggs. 

This    power    of   transmission 
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makes  the  disoase  a  most  difficult 
problem  to  solve;  for  the  germs 
appear,  if  once  deposited,  never  to 
be  eradicated,  but  are  continued 
from  one  generation  to  another. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  con- 
tinued efforts  have  been  made  to 
find  some  solution  of  the  problem. 
Up  to  the  present  the  history  of 
all  attempts  to  cure  silkworms 
once  attacked  is  the  history  of  a 
«  series  of  failures ;  happily  not  so 
with  preventative  measures.  Be- 
fore, however,  passing  on  to  the 
history  of  the  disease,  its  effect4S, 
and  the  various  specifics  employed 
in  the  numberless  attempts  made 
to  subdue  it,  some  account  of  the 
patient  and  its  product  may  be 
found  interesting. 

With  many  another  necessaiy, 
many  another  luxury,  Europe 
owes  its  first  knowledge  of  silk 
and  the  silkworm  to  the  fossil 
civilisation  of  the  'heathen  Chi- 
nee.' The  annals  of  that  quaint 
nation,  relate  that  under  the  reign 
of  King  Fou-lu,  who  flourished 
about  2000  b.o.,  silk  was  used  to 
make  the  strings  of  a  musical  in- 
strument called  'kin.'  The  art 
of  rearing  silkworms  for  industrial 
purposes  is  attributed  to  the  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Hoangti  (2698 
B. c).  In  gratitude  she  was  created 
the  titular  deity  of  the  silkworm, 
and  her  name  given  to  a  star  form- 
ing part  of  a  constellation  called 
in  her  honour  '  Tsang-fang'  (the 
house  of  the  silkworms). 

During  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Yu  (2205  B.C.)  the  culture 
of  silkworms  and  the  manufacture 
of  silken  fabrics  had  made  con- 
siderable progress,  for  we  are  told 
that  several  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire paid  tribute  in  raw  silk  and 
silk  tissues  of  various  colours.  Up 
to  the  third  century  b  c.  the  Chi- 
nese were  apparently  the  sole  pro- 
ducers of  silk  fabrics.  They  care- 
fully preserved  the  secret  of  manu- 
facture from  the  outer  barbarians 
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for  long  after.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Egyptians,  who  brought 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  tissues 
to  a  marvellous  perfection,  knew 
nothing  of  silk.  Nevertheless  the 
silkworm,  by  means  of  the  renown 
of  its  products,  was  slowly  but 
surely  preparing  for  an  advance 
westward.  It  was  due  to  a  wo- 
man's wit  that  the  silkworm  at 
last  crossed  the  jealously  guarded 
frontier  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Abel  R^musat,  in  his  Hiatoire 
de  la  Ville  de  Xkotan,  tells  the 
tale  as  follows :  *  Being  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Emperors  of  China, 
the  Kings  of  Khotan  had  often, 
but  always  vainly,  asked  for  a 
supply  of  silkworms.  Moreover, 
the  severest  penalties  were  enacted 
upon  those  who  attempted  to 
transport  either  the  worms  or 
their  eggs  out  of  China.  Towards 
the  fourth  century  b.o.  a  King  of 
Khotan  having  obtained  in  mar- 
riage a  Chinese  princess,  privately 
told  her  there  were  no  silkworms 
at  her  future  home,  and  that  if 
she  wanted  to  have  anv  silk  robes 
she  must  manage  to  bring  with 
her  some  silkworms.  The  prin- 
cess forthwith  hid  a  quantity  of 
eggs  in  her  coiffure,  and,  pn)tected 
by  virtue  of  her  rank  from  the 
prohibitive  measures  in  practice 
at  the  Chinese  frontiers,  succeeded 
in  introducing  the  much -desired 
silk  to  Khotan,  where  it  flourished 
ever  after.' 

The  wives  of  our  worthy  ances- 
tors certainly  did  not  trouble  their 
heads  about  silk  dresses  at  that 
period.  The  Buskins  of  those 
days  may  have  perhaps  had  occa- 
sion to  exclaim  against  the  un- 
seemly and  tasteless  fashion  then 
obtaining  of  dyeing  the  skin  of  a 
bluish  tinge,  fiy  the  way,  what 
a  tremendous  sensation  must  have 
been  made  by  the  first  appeaiance 
of  the  gilded,  or  rather  azure, 
youth  who  inaugurated  the  new 
fashion  1    Of  course  the  striking 
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adornment  was  first  displayed  on 
the  cuticle  of  a  member  of  the 
nobler  sex.  Do  we  not  see  among 
all  savage  nations  'tis  the  male 
nsnrps  the  finery  ?  *  Eagle  Eye/  or 
'  White  Buffalo,'  struts  in  all  the 
splendour  of  cocked  hat  and  striped 
blanket,  whilst  his  squaw  humbly 
admires,  without  daring  to  emu- 
late. Civilisation,  alas,  has  changed 
all  this  ! 

I  cannot  here  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  progress  of  silk- 
worms and  silk  culture  from  the 
extreme  east  of  the  land  of  the 
rising  sun  to  Europe.  I  will, 
however,  briefly  point  out  the 
slow  and  regular  stages  by  which 
the  advance  was  made  westward. 
First  the  Greeks,  then  the  Eo- 
mans,  imported  silk  from  the 
Eastern  nations.  According  to 
Lampride,  Heliogabalus  was  the 
lirst  Emperor  of  Eome  who  wore 
silk  attire.  '  I'm  not  going  to  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  buy  you  silk  at 
its  weight  in  gold'  (*  Cum  ab  eo 
uxor  sua  peteret  ut  unico  pallio 
blatteo  serico  uteretur,  ille  re- 
spondit :  Absit  ut  auro  fila 
pensentur'),  was  the  rude  an- 
swer (liberally  translated)  of  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  to  his  better 
half,  when  she  pleaded  for  at  least 
one  purple-silk  robe.  Of  course 
the  poor  badgered  monarch  knew 
very  well  what  that  *only  one' 
meant.  Let  us  hope,  for  the 
emperor's  sake,  that  'curtain 
lectures'  had  not  then  been  in- 
stituted. Allowing  for  a  certain 
pardonable  exaggeration  on  the 
part  of  Aurelian,  his  response 
shows  that  silk  robes,  even  as  late 
as  his  reign  (a.d.  269-276),  were 
a  very  expensive  luxury.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  that  those  of  a 
purple  colour  were  the  rarest  and 
most  prized. 

As  years  passed  on  and  com- 
merce extended  her  wings,  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans  imported  silk 
in  rapidly  increasing  quantities. 


It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  facts  in  the  history  of 
industry  that  the  entire  Western 
world  appear  to  have  been  for 
several  hundred  years  after  they 
imported  silk  in  nearly  complete 
ignorance  of  the  origin  of  the 
textile  matter  they  so  much  prized. 
Men  of  those  days  knew  only 
that  silk  came  from  a  far  land, 
which,  vague  of  situation,  was 
shrouded  in  a  mist  of  fables  and 
wondrous  attributes,  reminding 
one  of  the  kingdom  of  Prester 
John.  The  land  of  silk,  Seres 
(hence  Sericuni),  was,  according 
to  Ptolemy's  Geography  ( vi  c.  1 6), 
a  country  situated  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
The  commerce  with  Seres  was 
carried  on  principally  through  the 
Persians,  who,  gravely  relates  the 
same  authority  as  quoted  above, 
transacted  their  business  without 
a  word  being  spoken — *nullo 
commercio  linguae.'  Pliny,  in  his 
Natural  Hldory^  asserts  that  silk 
is  a  material  collected  from  the 
leaves  of  trees.  Notwithstanding 
the  ignorance  as  to  its  origin,  the 
importation  of  raw  silk  yearly  in- 
creased in  importance.  Durinjs:  the 
fifth  centifry  a.d.,  silk  fabrics 
were  manufactured  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  Persia,  and  Central  Asia. 
Seres,  however,  still  maintained 
a  monopoly  as  producer  of  the 
raw  material. 

Encouraged  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  manufacture 
of  silken  stuffs  became  very  con- 
siderable, and  increased  with  rapid 
strides  until  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
who,  having  declared  war  against 
the  Persians,  placed  the  silk 
manufacturers  of  his  dominions 
in  much  the  same  position  as 
were  our  cotton-spinners  during 
the  long  struggle  between  North 
and  South  of  the  United  States. 
The  Persians,  having  complete 
control  over  the  navigation  of  the 
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golf  still  bearing  their  name,  at 
once  barred  the  only  route  by 
which  silk  was  then  brought  to 
Europe.  The  effect  upon  the 
trade  of  Constantinople  was  of 
course  disastrous.  Like  our  cot- 
ton-spinners during  the  crisis  of 
1861,  the  Roman  weavers  strug- 
gled on  for  some  time ;  but,  de- 
prived of  further  supplies  of  the 
raw  material,  the  manufacturies 
necessarily  closed  one  after  an- 
other. Procope  (De  Bello  Gothieo, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  13)  relates  that  the 
misery  amongst  the  artisans  was 
frightful;  they  either  died  of 
famine  or  emigrated  to  Persia. 
At  this  moment  two  Persian 
monks  offered  Justinian  to  intro- 
duce the  silkworm.  A  mission — 
in,  it  is  supposed,  the  north  of 
India — had  enabled  these  monks 
to  learn  the  manner  in  which 
silkworms  were  raised  and  the 
cocoons  were  wound.  They  told 
Justinian  silk  was  produced  by  a 
worm  which  ate  mulberry-leaves ; 
after  a  time  became  a  butterfly ; 
and  that  the  eggs  laid  by  these 
butterflies  were  collected  and  ar- 
tificially hatched  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  farther  supply  of  worms. 
They  proposed  to  obtain,  not  the 
worms,  but  the  eggs.  Justinian 
gladly  encouraged  them,  and  pro- 
mised most  magnificent  rewards 
nhould  success  crown  their  efforts. 
They  at  once  started  for  India, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
A.D.  552,  succeeded,  after  most 
perilous  adventures,  in  safely  re- 
turning to  Byzantium,  with  a 
quantity  of  eggs  concealed  in  their 
bamboo  staffs.  The  next  spring 
they  hatched  these  precious  eggs, 
brought  up  the  worms  as  they 
had  seen  practised  in  the  East  by 
feeding  them  with  the  leaves  of 
the  mulberry-tiee,  separating  the 
cocoons  intended  to  be  reserved 
for  breeding,  and  showed  how  the 
xemainder  could  be  wound  in 
Older  to  obtain  the  golden  thread 


of  Fuch  precious  value.  Chris- 
tianity thus  endowed  the  West 
with  a  new  source  of  riches.  The 
silk  industry  henceforth  became 
European,  although  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuries  the  Arabs  were 
the  principal  producers  of  silk. 

In  the  eleventh  century  King 
Koger  introduced  silk  culture  into 
Italy,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  industry  became  almost  an 
Italian  monopoly.  Amalfi,  Pisa, 
Leghorn,  Genoa,  Venice,  were 
then  the  great  centres  of  silk  pro- 
duction. In  the  sixteenth  century 
Francis  I.  introduced  silk  culture 
into  France.  There — its  last 
resting-place — the  manufacture,  if 
not  the  culture,  may  be  said  to 
have  established  itself  more  firmly 
than  in  any  other  country.  Lyons 
is  the  metropolis  of  silk. 

Notwithstanding  great  efforts 
made  by  scientists  during  the  last 
few  years  to  obtain  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  private  life  of  the 
silkworm,  it  cannot  at  present  be 
distinctly  stated  whether  the  in- 
sect be  susceptible  of  the  tender 
passion.  After  a  most  conscien- 
tious examination  of  the  evidence 
pro  and  con,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  not ;  for,  unlike  all  roman- 
tic swains  with  whom  numerous 
three-volume  novels  have  made  me 
acquainted,  the  silkworm  is  pro- 
saic enough  to  infinitely  prefer 
some  more  solid  comestible  than 
love.  In  &ct,  from  the  time  of 
commencing  their  existence  until, 
like  love-forsworn  hermits,  they 
decide  upon  immuring  themselves, 
each  in  his  cell,  silkworms 
have  a  most  voracious  appetite, 
and  certainly  appear  to  'live  to 
eat,'  not  'eat  to  live.'  It  may 
therefore  be  as  well  to  commence 
an  account  of  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy of  the  insects  with  some 
description  of  its  'staff  of  life,' 
the  mulbeny-tree,  and  devote  a 
short  space  to  an  examination  of 
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the  various  changes  in  the  ideas 
of  sericoltureis  on  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  food  supply  since  the  time 
vhen  CoTsuccio  deEimni  (1580), 
Olivier  de  Serres  (1 600),  Bonafanti 
de  Ceva  (1660),  and  Christophe 
Isnaid  (1665),  described  the  ac- 
cepted usages  of  their  times. 

In  the  sixteenth   and  seven- 
teenth centuries  the  '  murier  noir,' 
or  red  mulbeny-tree,  was  almost 
universally  grown  for  silkworms. 
Bonafanti  asserts  that  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  which  produces  the 
blacky  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  red, 
mulberry  sold  for  three  times  as 
much  as  those  of  the  white  mul- 
berry-tree, and  he  held  the  opinion 
that  the  former  should  always  be 
given  to  the  worms  in  the  latter 
stages.     Corsuccio  held  that  the 
worms  fed  with  the '  black*  leaves 
were  more  vigorous  than  those 
fed  with  the  leaves  of  the  white 
mulberry.     Laffemas — an  autho- 
rity   on    silk    culture — writing 
several    years    after    Bonaianti, 
quotes  the  price  of  the  black  mul- 
berry-leaves much  higher  than 
those  of  the  white,  and  remarks 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Cevennes 
preferred  the  former.     Kow  let 
us  see  what  led  to  the  change  of 
opinion  as  to  the  virtues  of  the 
two  species,  for  at  the  present 
time  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  worms 
reared  in  Europe  are  fed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  white  mulberry-tree. 
The  first  mention  of  the  change 
is  made  by  Isnard,  who  wrote  in 
1665, '  On  commence  k  venir  au 
blanc'   Bonafsuati  says,  *  Sono  di 
due    sorts  i  mori  I'uno  bianco 
r  altro  nero,  c  il  nero  6  per  il  pi{i 
nille  nostre  italiche  parte.' 

To  return  to  Isnard,  who  con- 
tinues, 'Its  leaves'  {i.e.  those  of 
the  white)  'are  more  appetising 
to  the  worms  than  are  those  of  the 
black,  and  the  worms  produce  a 
finer  silk.'  A  century  later  the 
'black'  mulberry-treSy  of  which 
the  old  chroniclers  held  such  a 


high  opinion,  was,  for  purposes  of 
siUk  culture,  practically  obsolete. 

The  farmers  preferred  the  white 
mulberry -tree,  closely  pruned. 
M.  Latour,  a  French  writer,  and 
author  of  an  lis.  giring  an  account 
of  the  plague  of  1750,  asks  him- 
self whether  the  cause  of  the 
disease  (of  which,  by  the  way,  he 
gives  no  clear  details)  may  not  be 
traced  back  to  the  engrafting  and 
pruning  of  the  mulb^ry-tree,  and 
the  custom  of  manuring  its  roots 
to  an  inordinate  extents 

The  custom  of  closely  pruning 
the  tree  gradually  obtained  an 
immense  empire,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  advantages  it  repre- 
sented, as  by  this  means  more 
leaves  were  obtained  from  each 
tree,  and  they  were  cheaper  both 
to  grow  and  to  gather.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  traveller 
through  the  dales  of  the  Cevennes 
and  across  the  broad  plains  of 
Lombardy  is  wearied  to  death  by 
the  straight  ranks  of  pruned  and 
stumpy  mulberry-trees,  from  which 
nearly  every  line  of  Nature's 
gracious  beauty  has  been  elimi- 
nated by  the  knife  of  the  careful 
husbandman. 

'A  rose  of  Jericho,'  writes  a 
charming  French  author,  'how- 
ever dry  and  withered,  will,  if 
plunged  for  an  instant  into  boil- 
ing water,  at  once  regain  all  its 
original  form  and  beauty.  Our 
recollections  are  something  like 
the  flowerof  Palestine — a  p^ume, 
an  old  air,  a  trivial  sound,  often 
have  the  same  effect  on  our  minds 
as  has  water  on  the  rose  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  bring  to  life  in 
an  instant  long-foigotten  forms, 
long-forgotten  scenes  and  events 
of  the  past.'  Perchance  this  little 
chat  about  silkworms  may  conjure 
up  to  my  reader  visions  of  those 
happy  days  of  youth  when  to 
keep  silkworms  appeared  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  life — the 
quiet  garden;  the  old  gnarled  mnl* 
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berry-tree  with  its  lascions  fruit ; 
the  trays  fall  of  the  insatiable 
little  insects,  who,  alas,  were  some- 
times neglected  for  the  superior 
attractions  of  bird's-nesting  or  a 
drive,  and  left  to  hunger  and  to 
die,  mayhap  to  be  surreptitiously 
thrown  out  of  the  window  by  some 
privileged  servant,  irate  with  the 
<  messing.' 

These  are  happy  recollections. 
Some  of  us  may  not  have  found 
rearing  silkworms  at  all  an  amus- 
ing occupation.  Goethe,  that 
heaven -born  genius,  was  one. 
The  other  day,  in  an  Austrian 
journal  published  at  Goerz,  appear- 
ed an  anecdote,  supposed  to  have 
been  related  by  the  poet,  of  his 
experiences  as  a  sericiculteur,  a 
story  to  my  mind  so  comically 
dismal  that  I  venture  to  give  a 
translation  in  extenso : 

*  About  1760  a  pertain  hobby 
of  my  father's  caused  us  children 
a  good  deal  of  bother.  It  was 
sericulture,  of  which  the  extension 
in  his  opinion  was  of  great  import- 
ance. Some  friends  of  his,  resid- 
ing at  Hanau,  who  cultivated 
silkworms  with  great  care,  enabled 
him  to  carry  out  his  hobby. 
They  sent  him  some  eggs,  which 
were  hatched  as  soon  as  the  mul- 
berry-tiees  had  sufficient  leaves; 
as  soon  as  hatched  the  little  in- 
sects, so  minute  as  to  be  hardly 
visible  to  the  naked  eyes,  were 
surrounded  with  great  precautions. 
In  a  shed  were  placed  tables  of 
considerable  size,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  plenty  of  room;  for 
the  worms  grew  rapidly,  and  be- 
came after  the  last  change  of  skin 
80  voracious  that  we  could  hardly 
get  enough  leaves  to  keep  them 
alive.  We  had  to  feed  them  both 
day  and  night;  for  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  they 
should  not  be  without  food  for  a 
moment  at  the  time  they  are 
undergoing  their  marvellous  trans- 
formations.    When  the  weather 


was  fine  the  occupation  of  feeding 
the  worms  was  no  doubt  an 
amusement ;  but  cold  weather  set 
in  suddenly,  this  damaged  the 
foliage  of  the  mulberry-trees,  and 
necessarily  caused  a  great  danger 
to  the  worms. 

'  Great  above  all  was  our  disgust 
when  it  rained.  During  their 
last  shedding  of  skin  the  worms 
cannot  bear  any  moisture ;  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  carefully 
wipe  each  leaf.  However,  we 
could  not  thus  perfectly  dry  them ; 
in  consequence,  also,  perhaps 
from  another  cause,  divers  diseases 
made  their  appearance  amid  our 
charge.  The  poor  insects  perished 
by  thousands,  and  the  stench  re- 
sulting was  simply  pestilential. 
In  order  to  save  the  few  remaining 
healthy  worms  it  became  necessary 
to  take  away  the  dead  and  diseased. 
This  operation  was  most  sickening 
and  wearisome,  and  caused  us  chil- 
dren many  an  unhappy  hour.' 

However  far,  to  the  sore  dis- 
comfort of  his  progeny,  the  father 
of  Goethe  may  have  carried  these 
experiments  in  silkworm-rearing, 
his  knowledge  must  have  been 
necessarily  far  less  complete  than 
that  of  those  inhabitants  of  the 
sunny  South,  who  for  generation 
upon  generation  have  gained  a 
livelihood  by  means  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  golden  thread. 

I  well  remember,  several  years 
ago,  setting  out  with  a  party  of 
friends  from  the  quaint  old  city 
of  Aries,  with  its  forlorn  look  of 
better  days,  its  sad  wealth  of 
ruined  palaces,  on  my  first  visit 
to  a  '  magnanerie,'  or  silkworm- 
rearing  house.  June  yet  was 
young,  and  all  foliage  looked 
green  and  fresh  as  our  horses 
trotted  gaily  along  the  straight 
road  close  by  the  banks  of  the 
swift- flowing  Ehdne. 

Presently  we  turned  up  a  side 
lane  winding  amid  the  rugged 
hills,    in   years    gone  by    well- 
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guarded  strongholds  of  the  fierce 
Camisards,  those  Covenanters  of 
Fiance,  whose  energetic  spirit  and 
simple  religion,  unbroken  and  un- 
destrojed,  despite  the  most  ruth- 
less persecution  ever  chronicled  in 
the  pages  of  histoiy,  have  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son 
unto  the  present  generation.  We 
wended  our  way  amid  groves  and 
mulberry-trees  and  vineyards  un- 
til we  came  within  sight  of  a 
great  building  nestling  in  a  quiet 
valley.  A  low  ground-fioor  and  the 
towering  story  above,  with  walls 
principally  composed  of  hinged 
shutters,  open  to  admit  the  evening 
breeze,  gave  the  place  somewhat 
the  air  of  a  tanner's  drying-house. 
The  approach  of  our  modest  vic- 
toria caused  quite  a  sensation. 
The  men  and  women  picking  the 
leaves  quitted  their  task  to  look 
at  the  strangers;  and  the  black- 
eyed,  brown-faced,  tightly-swathed 
babies,  hanging  in  animated  clus- 
ters from  the  branches  of  a  spread- 
ing tree  close  by  the  road,  stared 
in  solemn  wonder  and  dumb 
amazement  at  the  unwonted  sight. 
Our  coachman,  as  is  the  wont  of 
the  Jehus  of  Gaul,  drew  up  with 
prodigious  splutter  and  a  mighty 
crack  of  his  whip  in  front  of  the 
magnanerie,  at  the  door  of  which 
leaned  a  sallow  young  man,  whose 
noble  brow  was  ornamented  with 
an  elaborately-arranged  curl,  d  la 
Capoul. 

This  was  the  manager.  Look- 
ing delightfully  cool  and  neat  in 
his  clean  white  blouse  as  he  came 
forward  to  greet  our  introducer, 
he  expressed  himself  charmed  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  showing 
us  over  the  establishment,  and  in- 
vited us  to  enter.  Just  as  we  were 
about  doing  so  he  noticed,  evi- 
dently for  the  first  time,  that  one 
lady  of  our  party  was  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health.  Stopping  us  at 
once,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  am  deso- 
lated to  disarrange  you,  but  it  is 


impossible  this  lady  should  enter.' 
At  our  astonished  requests  for  his 
reason  the  little  man  explained, 
with  paroxysms  of  excuses  and 
apologies,  that  silkworms  were 
seriously  affected  by  the  proximity 
of  any  person  in  ill-health,  and 
that  were  the  lady  to  enter  the 
magnanerie  the  result  would  pro- 
bably be  most  disastrous  to  his 
'educations.'  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  jerked  his  arms,  and 
even  clutched  his  wavy  lock  in 
comical  dismay  at  having  to  for- 
bid the  *  aimable  dame'  to  enter. 
There  stood  the  excitable  French- 
man, energetically  protesting  and 
gesticulating;  our  friend,  rather 
red  in  the  face,  as  is  the  manner 
with  Britishers  when  annoyed, 
holding  forth,  in  more  than  doubt- 
ful French,  upon  the  hardships  of 
the  lady,  having  come  all  that 
way  in  the  hot  sun,  and  then  not 
to  be  allowed  to  see  the  object  of 
her  visit  in  consequence  of  an  ab- 
surd superstition.  He  at  last  grew 
extremely  sarcastic  as  to  French 
politeness,  and  exclaimed  against 
mannerisms  which  appeared  kind- 
ly, but  which  concealed  an  innate 
unwillingness  to  oblige. 

We  must  have  made  rather  a 
curious  picture.  The  swarthy 
gatherers,  laden  with  huge  pan- 
niers of  fresh  green  leaves,  passing 
from  the  bright  outer  sunlight 
into  the  cool  dark  leaf-chamber ; 
the  manager,  with  every  feature 
of  his  dark  southern  face  quiver- 
ing in  earnest  remonstrance ;  our 
coachman — a  Fra  Diavolo-looking 
individual,  arrayed  in  black-vel- 
veteen coat,  broad  red  waist-sash, 
and  slouched  hat — perched  high 
on  his  box,  flicking  with  hjs 
whip  the  greedy  fiies  from  the 
backs  of  his  sorry  Eosinantes,  and 
every  now  and  then  adding  his 
quota  to  the  discussion  of  our  fum- 
ing Mend ;  and  '  a  chorus' 
grouped  around.  Finding  the 
manager  inexorable,  and  as  the 
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innocent  cause  of  the  fuss  had  all 
along  urged  that  she  really  did  not 
care  a  hit  ahout  seeing  the  place, 
we  finally  left  her  quietly  seated 
in  the  carriage,  and  entered  the 
magnanerie  in  the  wake  of  our 
guide.  This  rearing-house  had 
heen  recently  huilt  with  all  the 
most  modern  improvements  hased 
on  the  '  syst^me  Eohinet/  a  great 
authority  upon  silkworm  hygiene. 
The  ground-floor  was  very  low, 
and  divided  into  several  rooms, 
the  largest  heing  the  leaf-chamher, 
half  filled  with  the  freshly-gather- 
ed leaves,  Avith  their  oppressive 
scent ;  then  came  the  s  cove-room, 
containing  the  stove  from  which 
shafts  carried  the  hot  air  to  the 
story  ahove.  In  this  room,  as  the 
hottest  place  in  the  huilding,  are 
placed  the  cartons,  or  long  narrow 
slips  of  paper,  thickly  mottled 
with  patches  of  silkworms'  eggs. 
There  was  also  an  ingenious  ma- 
chine for  'baking'  the  cocoons, 
by  which  means  the  chrysalse 
contained  therein  are  destroyed, 
allowing  the  silk  to  be  unwound 
at  any  length  of  time.  Were  not 
this  precaution  taken,  the  chrysa- 
lis would,  after  a  certain  time,  eat 
a  way  through  the  walls  of  its 
,  cell,  and  thus  destroy  the  silk. 
As  we  climbed  the  ladder  leading 
to  the  story  above,  we  became 
aware  of  a  curious  rustling  crunch- 
ing sound,  which  gradually  in- 
creased in  intensity  as  we  ascend- 
ed. Following  the  manager,  we 
stepped  into  a  spacious  lofty  room, 
the  movable  shutters  forming  the 
sides  of  which  were  open  to  their 
utmost  to  admit  the  warm  sun- 
light and  pure  air.  Here  in  count- 
less myriads  were  the  causes  of 
the  noise  we  had  already  remarked. 
On  large  tables  the  silkworms 
were  scattered  amid  the  leaves  in 
an  animated  voracious  mass;  some 
were  slowly  choosing  a  handy 
branch  among  the  brushwood 
placed  on  the  table  on  which  to 


spin  their  cocoons ;  others,  again, 
had  already  disappeared  within 
the  walls  of  their  flossy  cells. 

Here,  surrounded  by  his  charges, 
to  which  men  and  women  were 
ever  bringing  fresh  supplies  of 
leaves,  the  manager  recounted  to 
us  an  anecdote,  to  explain  his  , 
reluctance  to  admit  our  friend. 
It  appears  he  was  once  employed 
at  the  experimental  rearing-house 
of  the  commission  of  silks  at 
Lyons.  Their  education  had  suc- 
ceeded perfectly.  The  worms 
could  not  have  been  in  a  better 
state.  All  was  going  on  well  in 
the  establishment,  when  a  girl 
suddenly  fell  ill  of  fever — so  ill 
that  a  bed  was  made  for  her  in  a 
room  in  which  some  silkworms 
were  being  brought  up  or  'edu- 
cated,' and  remained  there  all 
night.  The  next  morning  those 
who  had  care  of  the  room  were 
disagreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
two- thirds  of  the  worms  were 
diseased,  whilst  in  the  other 
rooms  no  sign  of  such  a  thing  was 
discernible.  This  circumstance, 
which,  after  all,  may  have  been 
but  an  accidental  coincidence, 
had  convinced  our  friend  that  the 
near  approach  of  any  person  in 
ill-health  was  most  prejudicial  to 
the  worms.  After  taking  leave 
of  the  manager  of  the  magnanerie, 
and  as  we  merrily  trotted  along 
in  the  gloaming,  we  had  an  ani- 
mated discussion  upon  the  silk- 
worm and  its  ways,  which  lasted 
until  our  horses  clattered  through 
the  narrow  and  deserted  streets 
of  Aries. 

Probably  many  of  my  readers 
have  seen  silkworms'  eggs  :  min- 
ute round  objects  flattened  at  each 
end  like  a  lentiL  These  eggs  are 
deposited  on  long  strips  of  paper 
called  '  cartons,'  of  which  I  have 
already  made  mention.  When 
just  laid  they  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  by  degrees  turning  red, 
next  a  greenish  hue,  then  a  dull 
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gny ;  and  at  the  period  they  ate 
nearly  ready  to  hatch,  the  gray 
tinge  turns  to  a  dull  blue,  shading 
to  a  yellow,  until  in  the  final 
stage  they  become  white.  Many 
sericulturers  follow  a  curious  cus- 
tom of  plunging  the  eggs  into 
some  generous  wine.  This  pro- 
cess is  supposed  to  give  the  em- 
bryo worms  strength,  with  what 
truth  I  cannot  say.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  a  scientific- 
ally-managed rearing -house  the 
cartons  with  the  eggs  in  situ  are 
hung  up  in  the '  chambre  d'air*  ar- 
tificially heated  to  facilitate  the 
hatching.  Small  farmers  manage 
in  a  more  homely  manner :  they 
either  get  the  feminine  portion 
of  their  families  to  place  the  car- 
tons in  the  folds  of  their  dress, 
and  thus  hatch  the  eggs  by  ani- 
mal warmth,  or  they  envelop  the 
eggs  in  wadding,  and  place  them 
near  a  fire ;  sometimes,  again, 
they  are  hatched  by  means  of  heat 
obtained  from  manure.  But  to 
return  to  our  magnanerie  of  scien- 
tific management  The  usual 
system  there  employed  is,  after  a 
day  or  two,  to  carefully  detach 
the  eggs  by  means  of  a  wooden 
knife  from  the  cartons,  and  trans- 
fer them  to  wooden  boxes.  The 
temperature  of  the  '  chambre  d'air* 
is  gradually  raised  two  degrees 
per  diem,  until  about  77°  Fahr.  is 
reached.  The  sericulturers  try 
to  hatch  their  worms  just  at 
the  time  the  mulberry-trees  begin 
to  bud.  This  of  course  varies 
with  the  seasons.  However,  in 
the  Drome  the  peasants  follow 
strictly  the  dictates  of  a  cherished 
proverb — *A  la  Saint  Marc  (25 
April)  il  n'est  ni  trop  tot  ni  trop 
tard.'  If  the  seasons  go  wrong, 
why,  that  cannot  be  the  feiult  of 
the  proverb ! 

Once  hatched,  the  worms  should 
be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  16°  to 
17°  Centigrade  for  the  first  two 
days  of  their  existence,  increasing 


in  wannth  by  a  degree  each  day  un- 
til 25°  Centigrade  is  reached  at  the 
eleventh  day.  Worms  which  cast 
their  skins  four  times  have  what 
are  called  five*  ages.'  When  these 
'  ages'  or  changes  are  comprised  in 
thirty  days,  the  duration  of  the 
first  age  is  five  days,  the  second 
four  days,  the  third  and  fourth 
six  days,  and  the  fifth  nine  days* 
Under  different  treatment  these 
evolutions  of  the  insect's  take 
place  more  slowly  or  quickly ; 
but  the  average  duration  of  life 
of  the  insect,  from  the  time  of 
hatching  until  it  leaves  off  eating 
and  prepares  to  spin,  is  about 
forty-five  days.  This  again,  how- 
ever, varies  considerably  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  it 
exists.  By  means  of  extreme  heat 
worms  may  be  made  to  spin  in 
twenty  days.  During  the  course 
of  its  existence  the  insect  increases 
in  weight  more  than  30,000  times 
that  of  its  egg.  No  sooner  out  of 
the  egg  than  the  worm  commences 
a  career  of  eating,  which  continues 
with  but  brief  interruption  until 
it  prepares  to  spin.  In  the  Ce- 
vennes  the  country  people  say, 
'  Un  ver  qui  ne  mange  pas  prepare 
k  muer  ou  a  mourir.'  A  silk- 
worm  is  thus  at  all  times  an  ex- 
cellent feeder ;  but  the  following 
calculations,  made  by  an  Italian 
savant,  show  that  at  its  fifth  age 
the  insect  arrives  at  the  apogee  of 
its  gastronomous  powers : 

'  If,  at  the  first  age,  the  con- 
sumption is  estimated  at  as  1,  at 
the  second  age  it  will  be  3,  third 
10,  fourth  30,  fifth  175.' 

It  is  calculated,  by  the  same 
author,  that  during  its  fifth  age 
a  worm  consumes  each  day 
more  than  its  weight  of  mulberry- 
leaves  ! — a  feat,  I  should  think,  not 
likely  to  be  excelled  by  the  most 
accomplished  '  anti  -  Tannerist  ;^ 
and  the  silkworms  may  be  safely 
called  one  of  the  greatest  eaters 
of  all  known  insects  or  animals. 
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Several  experiments  have  been 
made  to  detennine  the  quantity  of 
leaves  consumed  by  wonns  Which 
have  produced  a  certain  quantity 
of  silk.  The  calculations  are  pro- 
bably only  approximately  correct ; 
they  are  as  under  : 

The  average  quantity  of  worms 
produced  from  an  ounce  weight  of 
^ggs   is    estimated   to    consume 
•    about  700  kilos  of  leaves. 

97  livres  8  onces  of  leaves  give 
7^  livres  of  cocoons,  producing 
lb  oz.  of  pure  cocoons.  These 
18  oz.  of  cocoons  give  8  oz.  of 
Vsoie  gr^ge/  or  raw  silk  of  com« 
merce. 

These  calculations    will    give 

,8ome  idea  of  the  immense  quan- 

tity  of  worms  required  to  produce 

'  ^he  silk  annually  consumed  in 

Europe. 

Signor  Debernardi,  in  a  work 
entitled  El  FUaioresta  SerieOj  gives . 
the  following  infonnation  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  insects 
should  be  fed : 

•First  age. — ^The  day  upon 
which  the  insects  are  hatched 
three  meals  should  be  given  at 
equal  periods  from  each  other. 

'  Second  age. — Same  as  first. 

'  Third  age. — Three  meals  each 
day,  the  first  at  sunrise,  the  se- 
cond at  midday,  the  third  at  sun- 
set At  the  time  the  worms  shed 
their  skins,  which  occurs  at  about 
the  fifth  day,  only  one  meal  should 
be  given,  to  prevent  the  leaves  re- 
maining on  the  trays  and  ferment- 
ing. 

*  Fourth  age. — During  all  this 
period  three  or  four  meals  a  day 
are  sufficient. 

^  Fifth  age. — ^The  same  number 
of  meals  given  at  the  same  times. 
During  the  first  two  days  the 
meals  should  be  rather  light  than 
abundant ;  at  the  epoch  of  their 
greatest  voracity  ('  pega')  an  extra 
meal  should  be  given/ 

Many  intelligent  sericulturers 
consider  it  a  bad  habit  to  feed  the 


worms  during  the  night,  and  de- 
clare it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
nourishment  p^iyen  to  the  worms 
in  a  certain  time  the  more  they 
develop  and  give  the  greater  re- 
sults. The  real  result  gained  is  to 
waste  the  leaves  and  to  outrage  the 
hygienic  condition  of  the  insects. 

In  Italy,  France,  and  Spain 
there  were  formerly  many  dis- 
tinct types  of  cocoons,  and  the 
farmers  prided  themselves  upon 
the  special  characteristics  of  their 
breed. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  mortality  caused  by  the 
p^brine  has  necessitated  a  large 
annual  importation  of  '  graine'  or 
eggs.  In  fact,  for  several  years, 
nearly  all  the  worms  reared  in  the 
above-mentioned  countries  were 
hatched  from  Asiatic  eggs. 

Thus  the  different  species  of 
cocoons  produced  in  each  country 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  ren- 
dered uniform,  as  has  also,  by  a 
natural  sequence  of  event?,  the 
silk  derived  from  them.  ^It  is, 
however,  evident  that  the  leaf  of 
a  mulbeiry.tree  growing  on  a 
granitic  soil  and  in  a  temperate 
zone  necessarily  contains  different 
properties  from  that  cultivated  on 
the  rich  alluvion  of  the  plains  or 
in  a  hotter  climate.  From  this 
cause — in  spite  of  the  common 
source  from  which  different  Euro- 
pean countries  have  long  derived 
their  stock — these  have  to  a  di- 
minished extent  still  retained 
those  characteristics  which  were 
formerly  so  marked,  and  have  en- 
abled the  followed  classification — 
given  in  the  valuable  work  of  Dr. 
Luppi,  Le  Dictionnaire  de  SSri^ 
cologie — to  be  made  : 

Italy. 

Piedmont  Proper. — These  silks 
are  specially  adapted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  velvets.  They  ara  not 
veiy  brilliant  in  colour. 
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Piednront  Somellina.  —  Yeiy 
similar  to  that  of  Tuscany,  and  is 
wotind  into  fine  sizes  or  litres. 

Naples  and  Messina. — ^This  is 
as  a  rule  very  excellent  silk,  but 
generally  badly  wound. 

Fossombrone. — These  silks  are 
much  esteemed  for  regularity  and 
fineness ;  they  are  specially  adapt- 
ed, from  the  nature  of  the  cocoon, 
for  the  finest  counts  or  sizes.  In- 
ferior silk  is  hardly  known  in  this 
province. 

The  Old  Duchies  and  Tuscany. 
^They  have  not  the  fineness  of 
the  Fossombrone  silks,  but  are 
often  more  elastic. 

Lombardy  (Upper,  Lower). — 
Very  good  silks,  excellently 
wound.  Bnanza,  Como,  Varese 
produce  silks  of  the  finest  quality. 
Lower  Lombardy  —  i,e,  Lodi, 
Pavia,  Lower  Bergame,  &c. — pro- 
duces an  inferior  silk,  which  is 
generally  less  skilfully  wound 
than  in  Upper  Lombardy.  As  a 
rule  Lombc^y  silks  are  not  of  a 
very  brilliant  colour. 

France. 

The  silks  of  the  Ard6che, 
Drdme,  and  Is&re  are  used  almost 
entirely  for  the  manufacture  of 
satin;  the  quality  is  very  good. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  nearly  all 
the  other  silk-producing  depart- 
ments. 

It  would  take  more  space  than 
is  at  my  disposal  to  give  a  detail- 
ed account  of  the  Asiatic  silks, 
which  during  the  last  few  years 
have  become  of  such  great  import- 
ance to  the  *  monde  s^ricole.'  Suf- 
fice it  to  remark  that  Asiatic  raw 
silk  is,  as  a  rule,  much  inferior  to 
that  produced  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  This  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  slovenly  winding,  and 
therefore  large  quantities  of  co- 
coons are  annually  imported  from 
India,  China,  and  Japan  to  be 
wound  by  the  skilled  workmen  of 


Italy.  The  Japanese,  however — 
that  marvellous  nation  of  imitators 
— ^bid  fair  soon  to  equal  the  Euro- 
pean winders  in  the  perfection  of 
their  work. 

I  purpose  in  this  sketch  of  the 
p^brine  to  treat  more  particularly 
of  the  history  of  the  malady  in 
France.  My  reasons  are  twofold. 
There  have  I  had  the  more  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  witnessing 
its  effects.  To  France  must  be 
awarded  the  unenviable  honoTir 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  the 
disease.     From  Gaul, 

'Aa  when 
A  stone  is  flong  into  some  sleeping  tarn 
The  circle  widens  tiU  it  lip  the  nuiige^* 

this  malady  has  spread  to  nearly 
eveiy  silk-producing  country  in 
the  world.  The  culture  of  the 
mulberry-tree  and  the  silkworm 
commenced  in  France  some  time 
during  the  thirteenth  century  in 
Provence^  the  Comtat  d'Avignon, 
and  Languedoc.  Louis  XIV.  en- 
couraged the  industry,  but  it  is 
only  during  the  present  century 
that  it  has  made  great  progress. 
In  the  time  of  the  '  Grand  Mon* 
arque'  100,000  kilos'  weight  of  co- 
coons was  the  average  annual 
quantity  produced.  In  1788  it  . 
had  increased  to  6,000,000  kilos. 
The  Revolution  put  a  stop  to  the 
progress,  and  the  total  came  down 
to  3,000,000  kilos.  Under  the 
fostering  care  of  Napoleon  I.  the 
production  rapidly  increased ;  and 
after  1815,  when  all  countries  be- 
came at  peace,  this  progress,  as 
shown  by  the  table  given  here- 
under, was  even  greater : 

From  1S21  to  1880  .    .  10,000,000  kUoa. 
„     1831  to  1840  •    .  14,000,000    „ 
„     1841  to  1845   .     .  17,000,000    „ 
„     1846  to  1862   .     .  21,000,000    „ 
In    1858 26,000,000    „ 

The  average  price  in  1853  per 
pound  of  cocoons  was  about  five 
francs.  The  culture  had  therefore 
in  that  year  produced  silk  to  the 
value  of  130,000,000  francs.    A 
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M.  Dumas,  in  his  leport  to  the 
Senate  in  1858,  estimated  the 
average  annual  value  of  silk 
produced  in  the  world  at 
1,000,000,000  francs.  France 
thus  produced  more  than  a  tenth 
of  the  grand  total 

If  this  progress  had  been  sus- 
tained, aided  by  the  prosperous 
times  under  the  Second  Empire, 
the  value  of  the  present  produc- 
tion would  have  probably  been 
over  600,000,000  francs.  Unhap- 
pily, at  the  time  mulberry-trees 
were  being  planted  on  all  sides, 
this  prosperity  disappeared  before 
the  ravages  of  a  terrible  scourge. 

After  the  harvest  of  1853  (the 
largest  of  the  century),  the  yield 
fell  in  1854  to  21,500,000  kilos 
<5ocoons;  in  1855  to  19,800,000; 
in  1856  to  7,500,000;  and  pro- 
gressively in  1863  to  6,500,000 ; 
1864  to  6,000,000;  1865  to 
4,000,000 ;  causing  a  loss  of 
100,000,000  francs  for  the  single 
year  1865.  The  yield  in  1879 
was  about  3,600,000. 

The  cause  of  this  sad  state  of 
a£fair8,  the  pdbrine,  first  made  its 
Appearance  during  the  year  1848 
in  the  Cevennes.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disease,  there  was  an 
abundant  harvest;  indeed,  the 
quantity  produced  was  so  great, 
that  (partly  also  on  account  of 
the  Eevolution)  prices  fell  to  2  fr. 
^0  c.  per  kilo  cocoons.  It  was, 
however,  found  that  a  great  quan- 
'tity  of  the  worms  died  in  1849. 
This  mortality  increased  rapidly 
during  1851, 1852, 1853.  Never- 
theless, the  production  of  cocoons 
increased,  and  the  year  1853  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  most 
abundant  of  the  century. 

When  the  unfortunate  wine- 
.growers  of  France  beheld  league 
•after  league  of  vines  rapidly  suc- 
^cumbing  to  the  attacks  of  a  count- 
less host  of  phylloxera,  they  na- 
"turally  enough  sought  a  panacea 
amid  the  numerous  compositions 


brought  to  their  aid  by  the  scien- 
tific world.  After  numberless  and 
costly  experiments,  it  has  been 
found  that  a  district  once  seri- 
ously attacked  is  doomed;  and  the 
vignerons  have  only  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  neutralising  the  evil  by 
replanting  with  vines  imported 
from  America,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  proof  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  insects. 

The  silk-growers,  upon  finding 
their  indigenous  'graine'  fEdling 
them,  adopted  a  similar  course  to 
the  vignerons,  and  sought  aid  from 
abroad;  and  the  apparent  pros- 
perity, in  spite  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  disease,  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  large  quantities  of  eggs 
were  imported  from  Lombardy. 
These  eggs  were  for  a  time  a  suc- 
cess, hence  the  'great  year^  of 
1853.  Severe  losses  were,  how- 
ever, sustained  by  those  femners 
who  continued  to  cultivate  the 
indigenous  eggs.  In  1853  the 
disease  spread  to  the  supply-house, 
Lombardy  —  spread  with  such 
awful  rapidity,  that  in  1856  it 
was  in  as  bad  a  state  as  France ; 
and  thus  the  eggs  sent  to  that 
country  in  1856  caused  a  total 
collapse  of  the  crop,  and  prices 
rose  from  five  francs  per  kilo  in 
1855  to  eight  francs  in  1856. 
Spain  was  also  attacked.  The 
crisis  was  grave.  Demand,  it  is 
said,  creates  supply,  and  the  seri- 
culturers  had  one  great  advantage. 
Silkworms'  eggs  are  very  portable 
— 42,000  eggs  do  not  weigh  an 
ounce,  and  each  worm  produces 
about  1000  metres  silk. 

Adventurous  merchants  jour- 
neyed to  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
to  Greece,  to  Turkey,  and  to  A^ia 
Minor.  Adrianople,  above  all, 
furnished  a  sapply  which  for  a 
time  neutralised  the  effects  of  the 
disease.  Soon,  however,  those 
countries  became  in  their  turn 
affected.  The  explorers  went  still 
further  afield,  and  eggs  have  been 
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suocessiTely  imported  from  Bokara, 
Corea,  Manchowrie,  Turkestan, 
Geoigia,  China,  Persia,  Chili,  and 
Japan.  From  '  the  last  -  named 
conntiy  France  and  Italy  now 
draw  ^eir  chief  supplies,  as  the 
only  source  from  which  at  the 
present  time  can  he  ohtained 
healthy  eggB. 

The  outbreak  of  p6brine  and 
various  other  diseases,  which  from 
time  to  time  have  afifected  the 
silkworms,  appears  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  pernicious 
manner  in  which  the  education  of 
the  worms  has  for  many  years 
been  conducted  by  the  average 
silk -grower.  It  is  the  old, 
old  story — over-production,  and 
habitual  disregard  of  the  first  pre- 
cepts of  Nature.  Anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  silk  in  the  smallest  possible 
space  of  time,  the  majority  of 
farmers  have  been  for  generations 
in  the  habit  of  heating  their  rear- 
ing-houses  to  an  inordinate  extent, 
as  'it  had  been  found  that  the 
worms  by  this  means  could  be 
*  forced'  through  the  different 
stages  in  about  twenty-five  days, 
instead  of  between  forty  and  fifty, 
the  natural  period — thus,  as  the 
farmers  aver,  insuring  a  triple 
economy  of  leaves,  labour,  and 
time.  Moreover,  as  artificial 
warmth  is  easily  exhausted,  the 
farmers  hit  upon  the  plan  of  care- 
fully closing  every  aperture  of 
their  rearing-houses  in  order  to 
keep  the  fresh  pure  air  from  the 
worms.  This  annual  progress  of 
'suffocation'  obtained  for  many 
years,  and  the  farmers  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  extraordinary 
yield  of  silk  obtained  in  their  un- 
wholesome sheds.  Old  Isnard, 
as  far  back  as  1665,  sounded 
the  key-note  of  warning  against 
this  evil  custom  when  he  wrote : 
'Tin  air  chaud  et  etouffant  est 
^^ucoup  plus  nuisible  qu'un  air 
et  venteux.'   Since  that  far- 


off  time  many  an  intellicrent  and  sao» 
ce<8f al  eericoKurer  both  m  Fiance- 
and  Italy  has  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
earnest  protest  against  the  habit 
of  'non-ventilation,'  but  without 
avaiL  One  can  fancy  the  ignorant, 
farmers  saying,  as  they  '  chuckled 
and  crowed'  to  behold  their  plen- 
teous harvests, '  What  matters  tho- 
future  f  Look  at  present  results  !' 
Nemesis  awaited  them,  and  when 
the  pebrine  swept  over  the  land, 
those  narrow-minded  men  beheld 
their  prosperity  dissolve  like  a 
rope  of  sand.  Only  those  seri- 
cidturers  who  had  conducted  their- 
education  upon  scientific  principles 
in  a  measure  escaped  for  a  time 
the  full  effects  of  the  plague. 

Up  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
French  silk-growers  were  in  the 
habit  of  recniiting  their  stock 
every  three  years  by  adding  a  cer- 
tain number  of  eggs  imported 
from  Italy,  in  order,  as  they  said, 
to  give  strength  to  the  old  breed. 
Of  late  years,  and  up  to  the  time^ 
of  the  disease,  this  custom  had 
been  abandoned,  and  a  system  of 
'  breeding  in  and  in'  took  its  place, 
the  sericulturers  priding  them- 
selves upon  the  length  of  time 
they  had  preserved  their  particu- 
lar types.  This  system,  although* 
doubtless  calculated  to  create  a^ 
unifonnity  of  quality,  has  proba- 
bly been  one  of  the  most  potent 
causes  (by  means  of  enfeebling 
the  stock)  of  leaving  a  loophole 
for  the  diseases  which  now,  year- 
after  year,  form  such  a  serious- 
drawback  to  the  success  of  silk- 
worm culture. 

The  losses  of  the  silk-grower»- 
do  not,  like  those  of  the  vigner- 
ons,  affect  all  classes;  and  the* 
generality  of  people  know  little 
and  care  less  of  matters  not  affecting 
their  own  particular  interest.  This 
was  certainly  the  ease  in  France  ; 
for  when  in  1867,  after  eighteen 
years  of  suffering,  a  deputy  of 
the  Grard  asked  in  the  Chamber 
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^hat  the  Govemment  intended 
•4oing  to  combat  the  disease,  and 
•to  relieve  the  great  distress  among 
•the  silk-growers  of  the  Soath,  so 
little  did  the  House  understand 
"the  gravity  of  the  situation,  that, 
cipon  the  deputy  estimating  the 
losses  already  inflicted  upon  the 
industry  as  about  two  milliards 
francs,  they  joked  and  sneered  at 
the  statement.      This    was    the 
more  unpardonable,  from  the  fact 
that  in    1865    the    Senate  was 
«8ked  to  deliberate  upon  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  3574  proprietors 
of  the  silk  departments,  praying 
iihat  measures  should  be  taken 
instantly  *k  diminuer  les  charges 
•de  la  propri6t4  par  le  ddgreve- 
4nent  des  impdts,  pour  mettre  k  la 
disposition  des  ^leveurs  des  graines 
de  meilleurs  provenances,  et  pour 
r^tude  de  tontes  les  questions  qui 
se  rattachaient  h  cette  <^pizootie 
persistante,  tant  au  point  de  vue 
de  la  pathologic  qn^k  celui  de 
d'hygi^ne/ 

For  many  years    anterior    to 
1865,  scientists  and  practical  men 
(had  been  doing  their  utmost  to 
rfitop  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 
'The  exponents  of  the  '  pure  air' 
^eory  were  enabled  to  illustrate 
in  those  trying  times  the  efficacy 
of  their  system.     The  Marquis  of 
Spada,  a  large  cultivator  of  the 
then  Koman  States,  published  a 
inact  on  the  education  of  silk- 
worms, of  which  I  will  here  give 
a  few  extracts :  *  During  the  first 
three  ages  open  one  or  several 
windows  during  five  minutes  every 
three  hours.     During  the  fourth 
age  open  all  the  windows,  even 
4ceeping  some  open  all  night  if 
the  weather  is  fine.     At  the  fifth 
-age  keep  all  the  windows  open, 
whatever  may  be  the  variation  of 
the  temperature,  and  continue  the 
•education  as  if  in  the  open  air.' 

Notwithstanding  occasional  day 
^temperatures  of  as  low  as  50° 
fUir.,  when  the  worms  were  in 


their  lost  age  the  Marquis  found 
the  worms  flourished. 

It  is  true  that  by  following 
such  precepts  the  cultivator  will 
not  obtain  cocoons  in  twenty-five 
or  thirty  days ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  Romagna 
(where  such  processes  obtain)  the 
silk-growers  had  good  crops  at  the 
time  Lombardy  and  France  were 
ruined;  and  nowhere  are  such 
large  cocoons  produced  as  in  the 
Roman  States.  Eobinet  of  Lyons, 
Chartron  of  St.  Vallier,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Crivelli  of  Inverigo,  the 
Chevalier  Yasco  of  Turin,  and 
many  other  notable  sericultuiers, 
have  followed  with  success  and 
ably  advocated  the  system  of  free 
ventilation.* 

Perfect  cleanliness,  careful  man- 
agement, and  good  ventilation  go 
far  to  guarantee  the  sericulturer 
from  the  pcbrine,  provided  al- 
ways that  he  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  'gndne,'  or 
ogg^)  ^^^  f^T^  the  germs  of  the 
disease.  I  have  already  described 
with  what  difficulty  healthy  eggs 
were  obtained ;  how  adventurous 
merchants  had  gradually  extended 
their  researches  from  the  shores 
of  Europe  to  the  extreme  East  in 
order  to  obtain  them. 

As  the  supplies  became  more 
and  more  costly — at  the  same 
time  doubtful  of  quality — thought- 
ful men,  fully  convinced  that  the 
feebleness  of  the  worms  (owing 
to  artificial  production)  was  one 
of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the 
ravages  made  by  the  pcbrine,  tried 
to  devise  some  process  by  which 
the  degenerate  indigenous  races 
could  be  restored  to  their  ancient 
vigour. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  for  many  years;  but  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  ener- 

*  The  writer  begs  to  offer  hie  sincere 
thanks  to  the  last  three  named  gentlemen 
for  valnable  information,  supplied  with 
ready  courtesy,  on  this  subject. 
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getic  searchers  in  the  good  work 
was  the  late  Dr.  Ghavannes  of 
Lausanne.  Thanks  to  the  extreme 
kindness  of  Madame  Ghavannes, 
I  have  been  enabled  to  perose 
the  complete  works  of  the  doctor 
with  his  profuse  ms.  notes.  Dr. 
Ghavannes  modestly  disclaims  all 
pretensions  of  being  the  originator 
of  the  method  he  carried  out  so 
snccessfully.  In  the  pages  of 
Les  Principalea  Maladies  dts 
Vers  a  Soie  et  leur  Guerison, 
a  competitive  essay  'couronne/ 
August  1861,  by  the  Institut 
Boyal  Lombard  des  Sciences  et 
des  Arts,  he  gives  extracts  from 
the  works  of  those  men — from 
Boissier  de  Sauvage,  17G3,  to  M. 
Lopet,  1859 — by  the  suggestions 
contained  in  whose  experiences 
he  had  profited. 

The  system  pursued  by  M. 
Ghavannes  was  not  an  elaborate 
one,  simply  a  systematic  adapta- 
tion of  Nature's  stern  law,  *  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.'  The  doctor 
first  obtained  a  quantity  of  eggs, 
known  to  be  of  a  stock  feeble  and 
diseased.  Hatching  these  eggs 
at  the  usual  time,  he  placed  the 
worms,  when  four  or  five  days 
old,  upon  the  branches  of  a  mul- 
berry-tree, situated  in  a  sheltered 
comer  of  his  garden,  and  enve- 
loped with  fine  cotton  gauze  as  a 
protection  against  birds,  «kc.  The 
worms  were  then  left  to  them- 
selves. The  first  year  nearly  ninety 
per  cent  perished.  Feeble  and  not 
used  to  '  roughing  it,'  the  worms 
were  either  killed  by  the  unwonted 
exposure  to  rain  and  cold,  or 
were  blown  from  the  leaves  to 
the  ground,  and  there  perished 
from  starvation.  The  few  sur^ 
vivors  furnished  a  stock  with 
which  the  experiment  was  repeat- 
ed next  year  with  more  favourable 
results ;  and  so  on,  until  after  a 
lapse  of  four  or  five  years  the  loss 
of  worms  was  reduced  to  about 
+^^0  per  cent.     The  doctor  dis- 


tributed the  eggs  of  this  regenerate 
race  to  all  parts  of  France  and 
Italy  with  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Sericulturers  who  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
them  declared  in  many  instances 
their  rearing-houses  to  be  oases 
of  health  among  the  deserts  of 
diseased  educations  existing  in 
the  establishments  of  their  less 
fortunate  neighbours. 

The  system  of  Dr.  Ghavannes 
has  one  great  disadvantage.  It  is 
sure,  but  slow ;  three  to  four  years 
elapse  before  the  worms  are  quite 
^  regenerated.'  The  sorely  pressed 
sericulturers  felt  deeply  the  want 
of  some  process  to  dispel  quickly 
their  distress.  Hence  the  whole- 
sale importation  of  eggs  already 
described,  and  again  the  many 
attempts  made  to  discover  a  cer- 
tain means  of  selecting  the  healthy 
worms  from  those  stricken  of  the 
plague. 

3n  1849  a  M.  Gu6rin-Meneville 
discovered  the  existence  of  corpus- 
cles in  all  worms  suffering  from 
the  pebrine.  During  1850  these 
corpuscles  were  further  traced 
both  in  the  chrysalis  and  the 
moth  by  the  celebrated  Professor 
Gornelia,  who,  I  believe,  was  the 
first  to  suggest  that  the  possibility 
of  thus  detecting  the  disease  could 
be  turned  to  good  account. 
In  1857  Signor  Ossimo  prov&i 
their  presence  in  the  eggs.  To 
M.  Pasteur,  a  French  scientist, 
was,  however,  reserved  the  honour 
of  creating  a  practical  benefit  from 
the  crude  ideas  of  the  earlier  dis- 
coverers. A  committee  appointed 
by  the  French  Senate  having  de- 
cided upon  sending  a  scientist  to 
the  silk-growing  departments,  in 
order  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease, and,  if  possible,  to  find  a 
remedy,  Dr.  Pasteur  was  offered 
the  post,  which,  after  much  doubt 
and  hesitation,  he  accepted. 

Before  starting  for  the  scene  of 
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his  labours,  M.  Pastear  had  an 
interyiew  with  the  Empress 
Eug^niei  who  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  matter.  M.  Pastear  de- 
scribes this  interview  in  the  fol- 
lowing courtly  preface  to  his  work, 
entitled  Etudes  mr  la  Maladie  des 
Vers  a  Soie  : 

'  Madame,  —  En  d^diant  ces 
Etudes  k  votre  Majesty  j'accomplis 
nn  devoir.  Je  venais  de  les  entre- 
prendre  h  la  bienveillante  priere  de 
mon  illustre  mattre,  M.  Dumas,  et 
j'ctais  efifray^  et  d^courag^  par  les 
difficultes  sans  nombre  que  j'j 
avais  entrevues  lorsquc  votre 
Majeste  me  lit  Thonneur  de  m'en 
parler  au  Palais  de  Compi^gne. 
X'lmp^ratrice,  touch^edes  mis^res, 
qu*entrainait  a  sa  suite  la  maladie 
qui,  depuis  quinze  ans,  dccimait 
les  vers  h,  soie  et  ruinait  Tune  des 
plus  belles  industries  agricoles  de 
la  France,  daigna  prendre  int^rct 
h,  mes  premieres  observations  et 
m'inviter  b.  les  suivre,  me  disant 
que  las  ciencc  n'a  jamais  plus  de 
grandeur  dans  les  efforts  qu'elle 
fait  pour  etendre  le  cercle  de  ses 
applications  bienfaisantes.  Je 
fis  alors  a  votre  Majesty  une 
promesse  que  j'ai  eu  k  coeur 
d'acquitter  par  cinq  annees  de 
perseverantes  re^^herches.  Je  me 
devais  k  moi-mcme  de  faire  con- 
nattre  cette  circonstance  d'abord 
pour  remercier  votre  Majcstd  des 
encouragements  ensuite  pour  ap- 
prendre  aux  populations  du  Midi, 
depuis  si  longtemps  ^prouvees 
par  le  mal  que  j'ai  cherch^  k  pre- 
venir  k  qui  elles  devront  faire 
rem  outer  leur  reconnaissance  si, 
comme  j*en  ai  le  ferme  espoir, 
mes  Etudes  sont  couronnces  de 
succes. 

'Je  suis  avec  le  plus  profond 
respect,  madame^  de  votre  Majeste 
le  tres  humble,  ties  ob^issant,  et 
tres  fiddle  serviteur, 

•  L.  Pasteur.* 

Behold  the  irony  of  Fate  !    M. 


Pasteur  addressed,  in  his  preface 
dated  1870,  the  esteemed  consort 
of  a  powerful  monarch,  the  bril- 
liant centre  of  a  powerful  Court. 
A  few  short  months  saw  the  Em- 
peror a  prisoner,  'sa  Majeste 
Impi^riale*  a  hunted  fugitive, 
owing  liberty,  perhaps  life,  threat- 
ened by  a  cowardly  mob,  to  an 
obscure  American  dentist.  Yet  a 
little  while  and  the  wife  mourned 
her  husband;  and  later  on  the 
childless  widow  returned  from  the 
spot  where  fell  her  last  hope  and 
joy.  Verily  a  depth  of  misery 
which  methinks  must  touch  the 
hearts  of  all  worthy  of  the  name 
of  man. 

Having  availed  himself  of  the 
advice  of  competent  judges,  M. 
Pasteur  left  Paris  for  Alais,  a 
town  in  the  Cevennes,  and  installed 
himself  in  a  house  near  to  a  small 
magnanerie,  pleasantly  situated  in 
a  quiet  valley  about  a  mile  from 
the  town.  There  the  professor 
passed  several  years  of  intense 
study  and  laborious  research, 
which  (although  at  the  cost  of 
seriously  affecting  his  health)  at 
last  rewarded  him  with  the  grand 
satisfaction  of  having  in  a  mea- 
sure succeeded  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  difficult  task  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  intellect  and 
his  energies.  The  first  experi- 
ments decided  him  in  the  convic- 
tion already  accepted  by  Cornelia, 
that  pebrine  was  caused  by  cor- 
puscles existing  in  the  eggs,  aud 
transmuted  through  all  the  differ- 
ent metamorphoses  of  the  insect. 
Once  assured  of  this  fact,  he  ap- 
pears in  a  measure  to  have  aban- 
doned to  others  the  purely  theoreti- 
cal elements  of  the  subject  as  to 
causes  and  effects,  and,  even  put 
ting  on  one  side  as  fallacious  all 
idea  of  saving  worms  once  attacked, 
energetically  devoted  his  investi- 
gations to  the  elucidation  of  some 
practicable  method  by  which  the 
silk-growers  would    be    enabled 
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"with  certainty  to  aelect  healthy 
stock.  Holding  the  opinion  that 
to  obtain  healthy  eggs  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  breed  solely  from  those 
chrysalae  in  which  no  Bign  of  cor- 
pnloscity  appears,  M.  Pasteur  first 
pursued  the  following  plan  :  tak- 
ing about  a  kilo  of  cocoons  with- 
out selection  from  the  ordinary 
stocky  six  days  after  the  worms 
had  commenced  spinning,  he 
placed  them  in  a  room  heated 
night  and  day  by  means  of  a 
stove  to  a  temperature  of  25  to  30 
degrees  Cent.,  thus  reducing  the 
time  required  for  metamorphosis  of 
the  chrysahe  by  about  four  to  five 
days.  He  then  carefully  examined 
several  chrysalas  of  this  represen- 
tative stock  with  a  microscope, 
and  if  the  slightest  trace  of  cor- 
puscles could  be  found,  the 
'Education'  was  condemned  as 
unfit  for  *  grainago'  or  future  rear- 
ingi  Desirous  of  perfecting  a 
system  by  which  the  produce  of 
each  moth  could  be  kept  distinct, 
he  availed  himself  of  a  method 
invented  by  Signor  Delprino,  and 
further  improved  by  Mitifiot, 
called  'grainage  cellulaire.'  The 
modus  operandi  is  as  follows:  a 
short  time  before  the  female  moths 
prepare  to  lay  their  eggs,  each 
one  is  carefully  isolated  on  the 
carton  by  means  of  a  metal  disc, 
within  the  walls  of  which  it  de- 
posits its  eggs.  The  microscopist 
then  at  his  leisure  examines  each 
cluster,  and  the  eggs  of  those  in 
which  the  slightest  trace  of  cor- 
puscles exists  are  destroyed. 

M.  Pasteur  claims  by  means  of 
this  system  to  have  solved  the 
*  question  p^brine,'  asserting  he 
has  enabled,  by  means  of  careful, 
intelligent,  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  healthy  eggs,  to  be  as- 
sured for  all  time.  Many  authori- 
ties refused,  and  still  refuse,  to 
accept  this  statement  as  £ict, 
among  the  number  Signor  Del- 
prino, who  in  several  pamphlets 


gives  instances  in  which  the 
selected  eggs  have  turned  out  a 
complete  faHure. 

M.  Pasteur  retorts  that  the 
only  few  instances  in  which  the 
eggs  selected  by  his  system  failed 
to  give  good  results  were  entirely 
due  to  the  faulty  management  of 
the  education.  Upon  one  of  the 
critics  of  microscopical  selection 
M.  Pasteur  is  very  severe,  and 
politely  infers  of  his  criticism  that 

*  AU  was  false  and  hollow,  though  his 

tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse 

appear 
The  better  reason.' 

However,  to  avail  oneself  of  a 
homely  proverb,  '  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  comes  in  the  eating,'  and 
the  world  has  certainly  received 
most  convincing  testimony  of  the 
valueoftheoutcomeof  M.  Pasteur's 
labours  and  the  correctness  of  his 
assertions.  His  system  obtains 
not  only  in  numerous  rearing- 
houses  established  by  the  Govern* 
ments  of  France  and  Italy,  but 
the  microscopical  selection  is  now 
almost  universally  carried  out  in 
the  largest  industrial '  graineries,' 
— ^in  fact,  has  become  a  recog- 
maed  necessity. 

At  an  extensive  rearing-house 
near  Milan,  owned  by  a  Signor 
Susani,  the  selecting  process  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, seventy  girls  being  employed 
during  several  months  of  the  year, 
at  the  end  of  each  harvest,  in 
examining  the  moths*  eggs  with 
microscopes.  Besides  the  actual 
microscopists,  there  are  over  a 
hundred  hands  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  moths  and  eggs  for 
examination,  placing  the  lormer 
in  their  cells  for  the  *  education 
cellulaire,'  &c.  The  system  has  also 
found  great  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  French  and  Italian  peasants, 
than  whom  none  accept  innova* 
tions,  especially  those  of  a  scientific 
character,  with  more  suspicion  or 
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reluctance.  The  Italian  small 
farmers  in  particular  evince  a 
marked  preference  for  eggs  which 
have  been  examined,  termed  'seme 
seletto.' 

It  was  probably  due  to  the 
microscopical  examination,  supple- 
mented by  the  '  grainage  ceUu- 
laire'  and  the  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  the  excessive  and  un- 
healthy forcing  processes,  that  the 
ravages  of  the  p^brine  were  at 
first  checked,  and  then  within  the 
last  few  years  almost  entirely 
subdued.  It  is  said  these  mys- 
terious diseases  overwhelm  as  a 
vast  wave,  and  recede  only  at  the 
appointed  time  decreed  by  Nor 
ture's  law,  a  time  which  no  effort 
of  man  can  shorten  or  foretelL 
These  arguments  have  unfortu- 
nately a  certain  basis  of  fust ;  never- 
theless, it  appears  undoubted, 
thanks  to  the  vast  strides  made 
by  scientific  research,  that  we  are 
enabled  with  a  measure  of  cer- 
tainty to  trace  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  first  cause  of  these 
destructive  maladies  to  the  arti- 
ficial, and  hence  unhealthy,  man- 
ner in  which  the  suffering  species 
has  been  treated.  The  willing 
horse  has  been  overdriven  in  hope 
of  greater  gain,  and  then  comes 
the  time  of  retribution;  and 
verily  this  time  of  retribution  has 
been  a  sad  one  for  the  sericul- 
turers. 

We  hear  much  nowadays  of 
agricultural  distress ;  the  fiEmners 
utter  loud  complaints  of  the  hard- 
ness of  the  times.  What  with 
high  rents,  dear  labour,  small 
yields,  and  low  prices,  their  case 
is  doubtless  a  hard  one.  Yet 
imagine  their  position  if,  incapable 
of  growing  other  than  wheat, 
some  subtle  malady,  some  worm 
i'  the  bud,  were  to  render  the  har- 
vesting of  even  a  portion  of  this 
solitary  crop  most  problematical, 
whilst  Fashion's  fidde  laws  had 
decreed '  Thou  shalt  not  eat  bread/ 
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and  in  consequence  thereof  the 
vast  majority  existed  on  some 
other  comestible, — say  Liebig's 
Extract  or  Lloyd's  Food — at  the 
same  time  our  benevolent  Trans- 
atlantic cousins  took  the  lion's 
share  of  business  remaining  to 
be  done  with  the  unfashionable 
residuum.  It  appears  absurd 
even  to  imagine  such  a  complica- 
tion of  woes.  Tet  to  endure 
analogous  ones  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  unhappy  sericulturers. 
With  all  available  capital  em- 
barked in  rearing-houses,  mills, 
and  groves  of  mulberry  -  trees, 
their  sole  means  of  livelihood  to 
rear  silkworms,  an  industry  which 
has  supported  generation  upon 
generation,  a  dire  pestilence  has 
swept  away  their  stock  in  mil- 
lions. Fickle  Fashion  has  during 
several  years  declared  in  faTour  of 
tissues  in  the  composition  of  which 
silk  bears  but  a  small  part,  whilst 
prices  for  the  limited  demand  are 
further  kept  down  by  the  vast 
importations  of  Asiatic  silks  which 
flood  the  markets.  Truly  a  dis- 
mal picture  I  In  all  silk-growing 
countries  of  Europe  the  loss  and 
misery  have  been  great,  more 
especially  in  the  very  focus  of  the 
malady — the  Cevennes ;  there, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the 
p^brine,  an  active  and  stalwart 
race  found  continued  employment 
in  breaking  up  the  rocky  hills  and 
fBushioning  rude  terraces  with  the 
dSbriSf  garnished  with  soil  carried 
laboriously  from  the  valleys  be- 
low; mulberry-trees  were  then 
planted,  and  year  by  year  the 
sides  of  the  lulls  were  covered 
with  further  spreading  groves, 
which  climbed  even  to  their  crest. 
In  spite  of  a  laborious  life,  all 
were  happy  and  contented,  for 
prosperity  grew  upon  them.  The 
plague  swept  over  them ;  and  now 
for  many  years  those  once  care- 
fully tended  groves  have  been  aban- 
doned, the  golden  tree  no  longer 
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enriclies  the  land,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants  have  either  scattered  fax  and 
wide,  or,  bowed  down  with  long 
years  of  battling  against  misfor- 
tune, linger  sadly  amid  the  scenes 
of  their  former  prosperity.  Where 
reigned  happiness,  misery  now  is 
lord. 

An  eye-witness  of  the  flood  which 
a  year  or  two  since  overwhelmed 
Szegedin  in  Hungary  related  that 
the  ill-fated  inhabitants,  utterly 
underrating  the  imminent  danger 
threatening  them,  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  assist  the  military  sent 
by  Government  to  strengthen  the 
dykes  which  alone  kept  the  de- 
vastating waters  in  check  ;  at  last, 
during  one  fearful  night,  the 
mighty  flood  burst  its  bonds 
asunder,  and  suiged  forward  on 
its  path  of  destruction.  The  heavy 
crash  of  MLing  houses,  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind,  mingled  in  one 
wild  tumult  with  the  shrieks  of 
women  and  the  roar  of  the  dashing 
waves.  With  a  few  glorious  ex- 
ceptions, the  townspeople  gave 
way  to  a  panic-stricken  fear.  Men 
thrust  women  aside  to  leap  into 
the  succouring  boat ;  each  one 
cared  but  for  himself,  or  at  most 
for  his  family,  and  recked  but 
little  of  his  neighbour  so  that  he ' 
himself  escaped.  It  was  not  until 
the  place  of  refuge  had  been 
reached  and  the  gray  dim  morn- 
ing light  had  gradually  dawned 


over  the  tangled  mass  of  once 
happy  homes,  that  men  forgot  their 
fear  and  their  joy  at  their  own 
escape  to  look  round  them  and 
say,  *  Poor  So-and-so  has  lost  his 
all;'  '  Poor  So-and-so,  a  father,  a 
wife,  a  child.' 

With  little  help  from  the  pnrdy 
&nciful,  the  above  may  be  taken 
as  a  parable  of  the  history  of  the 
sericulturers  during  the  crisis  of 
thep^brine.  Heedless  of  the  warn- 
ings of  wise  men,  they  reaped  their 
gains  in  fancied  security.  The 
disease  swept  over  them,  and  eadi 
essayed  to  save  himself  from  ruin, 
and  thought  but  Httle  of  the  com- 
mon weal.  Then  came  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  wave,  and,  amid  the 
flrst  great  joy  of  relief,  those  who 
had  gone  to  the  wall  were  foigot- 
ten-— only  for  a  time,  for  many  a 
gap  had  been  made  in  the  country- 
side. Many  a  household,  erst 
rich  in  its  golden  harvest  had 
scattered  far  and  wide  to  seek 
bread,  to  And  in  other  scenes  a 
home. 

The  p^brine  has  nearly  run  its 
course,  and  although  another  dis- 
ease— ^the '  flacherie' — causes  anx- 
iety, let  us  hope  the  sorely  tried 
sericulturers  have  before  ^em  a 
period  of  comparative  prosperity, 
so  that  times  of  distress  and  dis- 
ease may  become  traditions  of  the 
past 
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Ybs,  it  may  be  December  now, 
and  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that 
my  eyes  are  smarting  so  with  yel- 
low fog  that  I  can't  read  the 
learned  law-book  which  lies  open 
before  me;  but  that  is  not  the 
only  reason  why  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  think  over  and  (when 
the  fog  clears,  if  it  ever  does)  to 
write  a  short  account  of  my  sum- 
mer, or  rather  autumn,  holiday 
tins  year.  You  see  I  am  not  very 
young;  but  circumstances  made 
me  feel  unduly  youthful  this  sum- 
mer. I  was  punished  by  rheuma- 
tism of  a  severe  kind,  and  think 
my  story  may  act  as  a  warning  to 
other  men  of  my  years. 

I  chose  one  of  the  fairest  parts 
of  the  Thames  valley  for  my 
month's  pleasuring,  and  deter- 
mined, by  hard  scuUing  and  con- 
stant open  air,  to  recruit  mind 
and  body.  I  obtained  a  light  boat 
from  Oxford;  it  was  built  to 
carry  two,  but  it  only  did  that 
twice. 

She  looked  so  pretty  that  day 
I  saw  her  first,  in  a  dress  of  pale 
shimmering  blue,  and  with  a  sailor 
hat  coquettishly  resting  on  her 
golden  hair!  Beside  her  stood 
her  brother,  an  Eton  boy  of  frank 
and  pleasant  countenance,  with 
hair  like  his  sister's.  A  friend 
had  introduced  me,  and  I  was  in 
a  seventh  heaven,  when  this 
siren,  turning  coldly  from  a  tall 
fellow  in  flannels,  asked  to  be 
sculled  up  to  Gliefden  in  my  boat 

'Mine  is  here.  Miss  Lovell,' 
observed  the  tall  fellow  pointedly. 

'  Thanks,  so  I  see,'  answered 
the  fair  one  coolly ;  '  but  it  isn't 
half  so  sweet  as  Mr.  Grimsby's.' 


'  Have  some  sunflowers  for 
decorations,  Lottie,'  suggested  the 
Eton  boy,  with  a  grin.  '  Do  the 
aesthetic  out  and  out.' 

^  Glorious !  Pick  two  monsters 
forme.  Jack  !'  cried  the  lady;  and 
she  stepped  lightly  into  my  boat, 
placing  a  large  sunflower  in  the 
bow,  and  another  in  the  stern. 
The  tall  young  man  and  the  laugh- 
ing boy  watched  us  glide  away. 
Miss  Lovell  waved  her  fair  hand, 
the  sunflowers  gleamed  in  the 
light  of  their  god,  and  it  was  per- 
fect bliss.  There  are  times  when 
a  man  ought  to  feel  like  a  fool, 
and  does  not. 

Under  the  hanging  woods  of 
Gliefden,  rich  in  their  August 
beauty,  we  lingered;  and  I  saw 
with  delight  the  envious  glances 
men  cast  at  my  freight.  This 
was  worth  living  for,  worth 
spending  eleven  months  of  the 
year  in  stud3ring  the  patent  laws, 
and  getting  smoke-dried  in  Lon- 
don. 

I  am  not  a  vain  man.  Circum- 
stances, except  on  the  occasion  I 
am  writing  about,  have  never 
brought  me  much  into  female 
society.  Of  course  I  have  some 
female  relatives,  but  of  a  calm 
order;  nothing  exciting  about 
them.  Doubtless  these  people  are 
the  best  for  ordinaiy  wear ;  but  I 
ask  any  man  of  my  years  (over 
forty-flve  a  little)  whether  he 
would  not  have  felt  some  elation 
at  being  deliberately  encouraged 
by  a  beautiful  girl  of  twenty ! 

Well,  when  we  returned  to  the 
lawn  from  which  we  had  started, 
that  young  man  in  flannels  was 
lying  at  fu&  length  on  the  grass, 
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smoking,  and  reading  a  sporting 
paper.  My  fair  one  glanced  to- 
wards bim;  but  he  did  not 
stir. 

'  Jack,  give  me  yoor  hand  !*  she 
cried;  and  the  Eton  boy  came 
and  assisted  her  to  hmd. 

'Thank  yon  so  much,  Mr. 
Grimsby  !  I  have  so  enjoyed  it  I 
How  I  should  like  to  see  those 
glorious  woods  by  moonlight !' 

'Would  youf  I  eagerly  an- 
swered ; '  there  is  a  splendid  moon 
to-night' 

The  man  in  flannels  looked 
quickly  round  at  this,  and  Miss 
Lovell  said  nothing,  but  walked 
towards  a  rustic  table,  where  her 
mother  dispensed  tea.  A  cup  was 
brought  to  me  by  Jack,  who  drew 
me  aside  before  I  left,  and  whis- 
pered hurriedly, 

'  Have  the  boat  at  the  steps  at 
nine  o'clock.  Don't  say  any- 
thing 1' 

With  a  sense  of  being,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  an  aich-con- 
spirator  and  a  leading  actor  in  a 
love  afiair,  I  beamed  upon  the 
lad — his  sister's  messenger — ^and 
went  away  to  count  the  hours  till 
nine. 

I  did  not  move  the  sunfloweis; 
her  hand  had  placed  them,  and 
how  well  they  looked  in  the  full 
light  of  the  August  moon !  Me- 
thought  I  was  like  a  knight  of 
old  approaching  the  abode  of  my 
dainty  love;  and  there  by  the 
landing-steps,  screened  by  the 
shrubs  from  the  housOi  I  beheld 
the  shimmer  of  the  pale-blue 
gown. 

Thickly  veiled,  she  stepped  in- 
to the  boat,  holding  up  a  warning 
hand  enveloped  in  a  laige  fleecy 
white  shawL  I  pushed  the  boat 
ofi  silently,  and  sculled  some  dis- 
tance, ere  I  ventured  a  few  soft 
words. 

*  S-s-h !'  was  my  only  answer. 

In  the  lock,  rising  gently  on 
the  foaming  water,  I  spoke  again. 


'  S-s-h  I'  again  cautioned  my  fiur 
one. 

Once  out  of  the  narrow  chan- 
nel above  Boulter's,  the  moon  lit 
up  the  woods  into  a  scene  of  per- 
fect beauty.  I  longed  then  to 
speak  my  love,  and  sculled  close 
to  the  island  Miss  Lovell  had  so 
admired  by  day.  Here  was  my 
opportunity,  clearly;  for  the 
shrouded  hand  was  nused  for  me 
to  linger. 

*  My  darling  r  I  began,  and  up 
rose  the  adored  one.  With  a 
spring — I  must  admit  a  heavy  and 
awkward  one — ^the  pale-blue  dress 
shimmered  on  the  narrow  island. 
In  terror  I  exclaimed, 

'  I  have  frightened  you — ^foigive 
me!' 

'Not  at  all,  Mr.  Grimsby!' 
cried  a  powerful  young  voice,  fuU 
of  laughter.  '  Tve  enjoyed  myself 
90  much ;  but  I  must  be  off  now.' 

And  the  shawl  and  blue  dress 
were  thrown  off,  and  that  execia- 
ble  Eton  boy  sprang  into  a  punt 
that  was  fixed  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island,  and  that  man 
in  flannels  was  in  it ;  and  they 
punted  hard  away  home,  leaving 
me  alone  with  my  sunflowers  and 
my  confusion. 

I  have  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
stating  that  this  diabolical  plot 
was  hatched  by  the  man  in  flan- 
nels and  the  Eton  boy ;  she  knew 
nothing  of  it.  Neither  did  I 
know  that  Miss  Lovell  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  the  man 
in  flannels ;  for  I  am  a  strictly 
honourable  man,  and  would  not 
have  forgotten  myself  in  this  or 
any  other  case.  In  fact  there 
had  been  a  lovers'  quarrel,  and — 
hard  lines  rather ! — ^the  girl  had 
made  a  cat's-paw  of  me. 

Yes,  this  fog  is  very  depress- 
ing, and  my  landlady  supplies 
abominable  coals,  and  the  gas  is 
not  worth  a  farthing. 

What  a  boon  to  society  at  large 
the  electric  light  will  be  I 
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'Another  train  on  in  half  an 
hour.  Will  any  gentleman  get 
oat  to  oblige  a  lady  9' 

The  station  at  Oxenholme 
Junction,  *  change  here  for  Win- 
dermere,' was  crowded  with  tra- 
vellers hastening  lakewards,  and 
anxious  to  reach  their  yarious 
destinations  in  time  for  dinner  or 
tea,  as  the  case  might  be.  The 
platform  was  still  dotted  with  the 
different  costumes,  ultra-pretty  or 
ultra-ugly,  which  delight  the 
tourist  eye,  though  the  train  now 
on  the  point  of  starting  was  al- 
ready so  full  that  distinctions  of 
class  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
rush  for  seats  made  by  the  famish- 
ed and  tired  crowd.  Mrs.  Salway 
felt  sure  that  such  was  the  case  as 
she  sat  in  the  corner  of  her  first- 
class  carriage,  and  alternately  cast 
angry  glances  at  the  people  who 
had  scrambled  in  after  her,  and 
piteous  ones  at  her  younger  daugh- 
ter, who  had  not  been  so  success- 
ful in  the  crush,  and  was  now 
standing  forlornly  enough  upon 
the  platform. 

*  It  is  so  like  Mary,'  Mrs.  Sal- 
way  murmured  to  her  elder  daugh- 
ters; 'reaUy  your  father  should 
have  waited  for  us;  this  is  the 
last  time  that  we  travel  in  two 
parties.  I  had  no  idea  that  first- 
class  passengers  were  crowded  out 
of  their  seats,  and  mixed  with 
everybody  in  this  way.  I  suppose 
we  must  get  out,  and  all  stay  until 
the  next  train  f 

And  indeed  the  other  passengers, 
notwithstanding  the  guard's  invi- 
tation and  her  black  looks,  showed 
no  inclination  to  postpone  their 
arrival  for  half  an  hour,  and  risk 


the  chance  of  being  late  at  table 
d'kdte. 

There  was  one  passenger,  sitting 
in  the  opposite  comer  from  the 
platform,  who  excited  Mrs.  Sal- 
way's  more  particular  spleen.  She 
was  quite  certain  that  the  ticket 
in  his  pocket,  if  he  had  one  at  all 
(this  wasamental  reservation),  was 
for  the  third  class.  His  rough  suit 
was  shabby,  and  had  seen  much 
service,  more  especially  the 
knickerbocker  part  of  it,  and  in 
that  service  his  soft  gray  hat  had 
apparently  shared  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  Hia  boots  were 
as  innocent  of  blacking  as  his 
stick  of  varnish,  and  the  small 
knapsack  above  his  head  would 
have  failed  to  cany  confidence  to 
the  mind  of  the  least  suspicious 
of  hotel-keepers. '  But  he  had  some 
redeeming  points  about  him :  his 
hands  were  gloved — ^in  old  gloves 
once  yellow,  it  is  true — and  he 
*  gave  up  his  seat  to  oblige  a  lady,' 
according  to  the  guard's  formula. 

From  his  place  in  the  comer  of 
the  carriage  he  could  not  see  whom 
he  was  obliging,  until,  having  re- 
tired with  the  shamefaced  con- 
fusion which  nine  out  of  ten 
Englishmen  assume  when  they  are 
being  conspicuously  courteous,  he 
stole  a  glance  at  her  face  as  she 
stepped  in. 

She  gave  him  a  little  bow  of 
thanks,  and  a  smile  of  such  evi- 
dent gratitude  as  would  have  con- 
verted the  many  family  Mends 
who  considered  Mary  Salway 
rather  plain  than  otherwise.  She 
had  a  small  pale  face,  with  shy 
brown  eyes  a  size  too  large  for  it ; 
a  rather  timid  retiring  face,  which 
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made  one  agree  "with  her  mother 
that  giving  way  in  a  crash  was 
'just  like  Maty/  and  very  nnlike 
Mrs.  Salway.  Our  friend  in 
knickerbockers  saw  the  smile,  and 
would  fain  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  it;  but  the  train 
was  already  moving  off  with  the 
young  lady,  and,  as  he  remembered 
when  too  late,  with  his  knapsack 
as  well. 

So  it  happened  that  when  he 
did  reach  Windermere  station  his 
scanty  ba^^gage  was  not  to  be 
found.  Knapsacks,  large  and 
small,  are  common  things  at  the 
Lakes,  and  inquiries  were  in  vain. 
The  Crown  Hotel  at  Bowness 
reached,  he  was  only  just  in  time 
to  get  the  last  vacant  room,  a  little 
one  at  the  top  of  the  house,  much 
encumbered  with  spare  baths,  a 
baby's  crib,  and  other  odds  and 
ends,  but  otherwise  almost  as  ill 
provided  with  furniture  as  he  was 
with  luggage.  However,  he  was 
lucky  in  not  having  to  sleep  under 
the  billiard-table,  as  has  happened 
to  some  wayfarers  in  those  parts ; 
and  besides,  the  room  had  such  a 
view  of  the  head  of  Windermere, 
the  Langdale  Pikes,  and  High- 
street,  as  made  up  for  some  slight 
inconveniences. 

Strict  evening  dress  is  not  de- 
manded by  etiquette  at  the  Lake 
hotels.  Some  of  the  company,  no 
doubt,  are  Americans,  travelling 
with  mountains  of  iron-bound 
trunks  bearing  the  labels  of  half 
the  hotels  in  Europe ;  many  are 
honeymooning  couples,  arrayed 
in  the  newest  of  apparel  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  But  many  also  carty 
their  luggage  in  their  hands  or  on 
their  backs,  and  so  swallow-tails 
and  spotless  shirt-fronts  are  out  of 
the  question.  But  the  etiquette 
of  the  table  cThdfe  does  look  for 
one  thing,  and  that  is  a  black  coat 
of  some  kind  or  other.  Therefore 
Mrs.   Salway,   who    for    various 


reasons  had  not  felt  all  her  daugh- 
ter's gratitude,  was  much  aggriev- 
ed at  the  presence  of  our  hero  in 
his  knickerbocker  suit ;  not  know- 
ing that  it  was  through  his  cour- 
tesy that  he  was  compelled  to  ap- 
pear in  this  (to  Mrs.  Salway,  with 
whom  form  and  ceremony  were 
fetishes,  from  whose  worship  rank 
and  wealth  alone  were  free)  dis- 
graceful state.  But  she  was  more 
aggrieved  at  his  proximity  to  her 
party,  and  most  of  aU  at  her  hus- 
band's stupidity  and  mismanage- 
ment in  leaving  Mary  to  take  the 
outside  seat,  so  that  the  young 
fellow  was  next  to  her.  The  ob- 
jectionable gentleman  did  not  see 
the  matter  at  all  in  the  same  l^ht; 
but  having  attacked  the  young 
lady's  reserve  by  the  usual  obser- 
vations about  the  weather,  rattled 
on  so  plea.«!antly  that  Mary  quite 
forgot  that  she  had  not  been  in- 
troduced to  him,  and  was  embold- 
ened to  say  with  a  little  blush, 

'  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kindness  this  afternoon ; 
had  you  not  given  up  your  seat 
we  should  have  all  had  to  stay.' 

*  I  was  very  glad  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you.  Do  you  stop  here 
long  r 

*  A  week  at  least,  I  believe.' 
'I  suppose   you  have  private 

rooms  here,  and  you  will  disap- 
pear after  dinner  V 

*  0  no ;  my  father  likes  to  see 
strangers,  and  the  coming  and 
going ;  he  thinks  it  a  change  after 
home  life.' 

*  Very  true,'  answered  the  gen- 
tleman, with  a  look  of  content  on  his 
face  which  was  not  lost  upon  Mary. 
She  begins  to  feel  that  the  Lake 
holiday  promises  to  be  at  least  as 
agreeable  as  she  had  expected. 
Women  are  quick,  very  quick,  to 
read  men's  thoughts  when  they 
are  turned  towards  themselves — 
even  such  a  shy  little  Hampstead 
maiden  as  Mary,  just  released  from 
the  governess's  thraldom,  and  still ' 
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sufTeruig  a  good  deal  from  lepres- 
don  at  the  hands  of  her  mother 
and  sisters.  She  steals  a  look  at 
him  while  he  is  engaged  with  his 
entree.  He  is  not  handsome ;  she 
settles  that  at  once.  He  is  not 
tiedl,  with  a  black  monstache,  flash- 
ing dark  eyes,  and  an  imposing 
manner;  only  a  keen  sunbnmt 
face  is  his,  with  small  black 
whiskers,  and  with  eyes  bright 
enough,  but  of  no  particular  col- 
our. But  if  his  clothes  are  old 
and  shabby  he  seems  at  home  in 
them,  and  perfectly  at  ease  with 
his  company ;  she  is  certain  that 
he  is  a  gentleman,  not  because  he 
gave  up  his  seat  to  her,  but  by  a 
hundred  tiny  proofs.  And  she 
eigoys  her  first  hotel  dinner  very 
much,  and  wonders  whether  the 
same  seats  will  be  reserved  for 
them  every  evening. 

So  when  she  rises  and  he  bows, 
Mary  is  inclined  to  view  the  world 
through  rose-coloured  spectacles. 
Not  so  her  mother.  Mrs.  Salway 
has,  during  dinner,  been  talking 
to  an  old  gentleman  who  chanced 
to  sit  next  to  her  and  whom  she 
does  not  know  from  Adam ;  but 
nevertheless  on  the  road  to  the 
drawing-roomshe  puts  before  Mary 
the  enormity  of  talking  to  a  gen- 
tleman to  whom  she  had  not  been 
introduced,  and  begs  her  to  behave 
herself  like  Agnes  and  Laura,  who, 
having  been  walled  in  from  such 
approaches  by  those  heavy  flank- 
ing parties,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salway, 
have  had  no  chance  of  sinning  in 
the  same  way.  Her  father  is  in- 
structed to  see  that  Mary  is  not 
allowed  to  outlie  the  party  another 
evening ;  and  when  the  objection- 
able young  gentleman  'actuaUy 
has  the  audacity,'  to  quote  Mrs. 
Sal  way's  words,  to  enter  the  draw- 
ing-room in  his  knickerbockers, 
and  looks  inquiringly  round  as  if 
for  some  particular  person,  he  finds 
Mary  penned  in  a  comer  by  her 
mother  and  sisters,  who  regard 


him,  and  especially  his  nether  gar- 
ments, with  looks  in  which  wonder 
and  scorn  are  finely  blended.  That 
richly  dressed  matron  having  set 
the  example,  he  finds  himself 
rather  coolly  received  in  other 
quarters,  and  soon  retires  from  the 
scene  in  search,  if  I  may  make  a 
guess,  of  the  smoking-room. 

But  strict  reserve  in  the  club- 
like Hfe  of  a  tourists'  hotel  is  dif- 
ficult to  maintain.  H  you  do  not 
meet  your  bugbear  (or  vice  versd^ 
for  it  is  more  polite  to  suppose 
that  you,  reader,  stand  in  Maiy's 
place  than  in  her  elders')  upon 
the  coach  to  UUswater,  you  will 
do  so  most  probably  next  day  on 
that  going  to  Coniston  ;  if  not  in 
the  drawing-room,  then  in  that 
fevourite  resort  the  verandah ;  if 
not  at  breakfast,  then  at  dinner,  or 
lunch,  or  lighting  a  bedroom  can- 
dle, or  on  the  steamboat,  you  will 
be  sure  to  find  him  or  her  opposite 
to  you.  So  it  was  with  our  young 
friends,  and  Mary  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. The  sisters  persisted, 
as  sisters  will  in  such  a  case,  that 
Mary  encouraged  him,  but  I  believe 
that  he  needed  small  encourage- 
ment. Now  and  then  too  he  suf- 
fered a  little ;  Mrs.  Salway  would 
be  rude  to  him,  and  the  girls  over- 
looked and  slighted  him  with  a 
haughty  contempt  that  was  cer- 
tainly felt  more  by  Mary  than  by 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  chiefly 
intended.  Mrs.  Salway  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  he  was  a  com- 
mercial traveller,  and  was  not 
chary  of  stating  her  belief;  so  that 
the  young  fellow  without  a  black 
coat  came  quite  unconsciously  to 
be  considered  a  rather  objection- 
able member  of  the  little  commu- 
nity ;  a  wolf — and  worse,  a  low 
class  of  wolf. 

This  had  gone  on  for  more  than 
a  week,  when  the  Salways  went 
by  coach  to  Coniston,  with  the 
intention,  as  far  as  the  younger 
ones  were  concerned,  of  ascending 
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the  Old  MaxL  It  was  a  bright 
and  gloriously  fine  morning,  one 
of  those  so  sparingly  granted  amid 
this  beautiful  scenery.  The  party 
were  in  the  highest  spirits:  the 
careful  mother  had  begun  to  con- 
template changing  their  plans,  and 
running  away  ftom  that  vulgar 
young  man,  who  had  last  evening 
crowned  his  other  enormities  by 
openly  drinking  beer  out  of  a 
pewter  at  the  iahU  {Thdte  dinner ; 
but  now  she  congratulated  herself 
on  his  absence.  If  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, Mary  was  a  little  dull ;  no 
doubt  the  scenery  was  beautiful, 
and  her  sisters  were  prepared  to 
join  in  any  amount  of  loudly-ex- 
pressed admiration  of  it,  as  they 
swept  past  Esthwaite  Water,  and 
over  Coniston  Pass,  and  through 
the  thickly-wooded  slope  that,  like 
a  shrubbery,  surrounds  Coniston 
Water,  and  forms  so  rich  a  con- 
trast to  the  bare  gigantic  sides  of 
the  Old  Man.  But  she  brightened 
up  directly. 

'  I  declare  now,'  cried  Mrs.  Sal- 
way,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
village  hotel,  'if  there's  not  that 
dreadful  young  man !  Kow,  Mary, 
remember  what  I  told  you.' 

'The  child  can't  be  rude  to 
him,'  said  her  father,  who  had  a 
sneaking  preference  for  Mary,  and 
had  seen  the  faint  blush  which 
that  figure  lounging  there  at  the 
porch  had  brought  to  her  cheeks 
long  before  her  mother  had  noted 
the  gentleman's  identity. 

*We  had  better  wait  and  let 
him  go  up  the  hill  first ;  I  suppose 
he  hais  walked  here,'  said  Agnes, 
a  dark  handsome  girl,  who  always 
attracted  a  circle  of  admirers,  and 
had  brought  two  or  three  with 
her  on  this  expedition. 

<  Konsense  !'  cried  Mr.  Salway. 
*  If  we  are  to  go  up  we  must  start 
at  once ;  the  coach  will  leave  at 
six,  and  that  does  not  give  us  any 
too  much  time.     What  will  you 

^  Laura  do  V  added  he  to  his  wife* 


*  0,  we  will  walk  a  .little  way 
round  the  lake,  papa.  I  don't 
envy  you  your  climb^  especially  if 
you  will  bring  me  a  nice  root  of 
the  parsley  fern.' 

lAura  was  the  studious  and 
learned  member  of  the  family,  sel- 
dom visible  without  spectacles, 
and  more  attached  to  ferns  and 
botany  than  to  any  one  outside 
her  own  circle. 

It  is  a  very  long  pull  up-hill 
from  Coniston  village  to  the  top 
of  the  Old  Man,  towering  nearly 
three  thousand  feet  above  it,  and 
so  our  party  found  it.  They  started 
five,  but  had  not  gone  &r  when 
the  objectionable  young  fellow 
joined  them,  and,  seizing  his  op- 
portunity, soon  detached  Mary 
from  the  rest.  Ibelievethat,onthis 
occasion  at  any  rate,  she  made 
some  resistance.  But  Agnes  had 
her  hands  too  full  of  her  swains 
to  logk  after  her  sister;  and  as 
for  Mr.  Salway,  who  was  stout 
and  more  at  his  ease  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
than  the  side  of  a  Westmoreland 
fell,  he  had  enough  to  do  to  mind 
his  own  business  up  the  winding 
path,  even  though  for  a  long  dis- 
tance that  path  cannot  be  called 
precipitous.  Maiy  was  far  lighter 
and  more  nimble  than  her  Juno- 
like sister ;  and  so  the  pair,  in  no 
very  long  time,  took  the  lead. 
That  the  young  gentleman  had 
not  been  wasting  his  time,  may 
be  inferred  from  a  scrap  of  the 
conversation. 

'I  wonder  whether  this  week 
has  been  as  pleasant  to  you  as  to 
me,  Maiy  f 

'It  has  been  very  nice.  The 
lakes  are  delightful.' 

'  Ah,  of  course ;  you  must  have 
had  a  pleasant  drive  this  momingf 
answered  he,  with  some  haste. 

'O  yes,  pretty  well,*  assented 
Mary,  but  dubiously. 

'  I  am  going  away  to-morrow.' 

She  turned  her  face  the  other 
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way,  and  diligently  rooted  up  a 
bit  of  parsley — a  very  scrubby 
bit  too,  though  there  were  plenty 
of  splendid  clusters  not  far  off. 
Then  she  said  frankly,  though 
still  with  her  face  turned  away, 

'  I  am  so  sorry.* 

'  Are  you  really,  dear  ?  Won't 
your  mother  be  glad,  though)  She 
doesn't  like  me  much.' 

'  No,'  said  Mary  candidly. 

'  Do  you  V 

*  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me 
that.' 

'  Haye  I  not  ?  And  why  not. 
Miss  Maryf 

'Because — because  you  hare 
not  told  me — whether  you  like 
me,* 

*I  think  I  called  you  some- 
thing, Miss  Mary  Salway,  a  few 
minutes  ago,'  glancing  up  and 
down  the  path;  they  were  just 
in  the  centre  of  the  goige  necur 
the  Low  Water  Tarn,  and  there 
was  no  one  in  sight.  Mary  did 
not  answer.  'You've  forgotten, 
perhaps,  what  it  was,  dear  V 

She  shook  her  head. 

*I  meant  it  You  are  very 
dear  to  me.' 

'  You've  only  known  me  nine 
days.' 

His  arm,  which  had  been  assist- 
ing her  up  the  steep  path,  was 
now  giving  her  much  surer  sup- 
port. 

'  And  to  know  you  a  day,  my 
darling,  is  to  love  you.* 

And  Mary,  her  arms  full  of 
parsley  fern,  was  kissed  before 
she  could  escape.  Then  a  little 
reaction  of  feeling  took  place  on 
her  part 

'I  don't  even  know  your  name,' 
she  said,  standing  still. 

*0f  course  not;  Harry.  It's 
rather  a  common  name,  isn't  it )' 

'  Hany !'  murmured  the  girl 
sofUy ;  '  and — and  what  else  f 

'  0,  never  mind  that.  You  have 
not  yet  answered  my  question 
whether  you  liked  me.' 


*  Yes,  I  like  you.* 

'That  won't  do,  Mary.  The 
question  is  now  altered  to — ^love 
met' 

'  You  have  answered  it  for  your- 
seL^  I  think.  Do  you  suppose  I 
should  have  let  you  do  what  you 
have,  if  I  had  not?* 

And  they  went  on  up  the  hilL 

When  they  reached  the  top  it 
was  unoccupied ;  and  seldom,  in- 
deed, had  it  been  gained  by  two 
more  happy  people.  A  sunny 
smiling  world  stretched  round 
them  from  sea  to  sea,  the  lights 
and  shadows  flitting  over  the  green 
sides  of  the  Old  Man's  brethren ; 
while  below,  lake  beyond  lake  re- 
flected the  sky,  and  round  them, 
peak  beyond  peak,  the  mountains 
stretched  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach.  Only  Scawfell's  summit 
was  veiled  in  mist  They  stood 
by  the  cairn,  and  for  a  moment 
almost  forgot  one  another  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  sight.  No,  not 
forgot  one  another ;  rather  it  was 
the  thought  of  the  other^s  presence 
which  tinged  with  a  brighter  lus- 
tre the  brightest  sunbeam  on  the 
distant  lakes.  No  wonder  that 
they  sat  down  by  the  cairn,  taking 
no  very  careful  note  of  the  passage 
of  time,  and  talked  more  of  those 
sweet  nothings  than  before.  At 
length  Harry  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  discovered  that  they  had  but 
an  hour  in  which  to  make  the 
descent  if  they  wished  to  catch 
the  coach. 

<  The  others  must  have  given 
it  up,  and  turned  back,  Maiy.' 

'  I  suppose  so.  We  must  come 
up  with  them,  or  mamma  will  be 
80  angiy.' 

'  Poor  Uttle  Mary  !* 

'  Don't,  sir  I  How  misty  it  has 
become  I' 

'  By  Jove  I  so  it  has.  I  ought 
to  have  looked  out  Have  we  not 
the  world  to  ourselves)  But  I 
wish  I  were  quite  certain  which  is 
the  side  by  which  we  came  up. 
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We  must  make  a  start,  any- 
how.' 

Have  yon  ever,  "when  at  the 
top  of  a  Westmoreland  bill,  fonnd 
yourself  silently,  as  if  by  magic, 
snrrounded  by  a  mist,  ^m  which 
a  London  fog  would,  for  density 
and  a  power  of  confusing  things, 
hardly  bear  off  the  palm?  A 
moment  ago  a  smiling  plain,  set 
with  lakes,  as  if  with  jewels,  and 
runmed  with  purple  hills,  was  be- 
fore you;  a  little  puff  of  thin 
mist  almost  transparent  rises  &om 
some  neighbouring  gorge,  another, 
and  another,  and  lo,  your  prospect 
is  narrowed  to  a  few  yards,  per- 
haps a  few  feet,  of  turf  and  shale, 
a  cold  ghastly  cairn  of  stones,  and 
•  beyond — nothing,  nothing  but 
mist,  surrounding  your  little  island 
like  a  gray  ocean.  While  all  is 
clear,  it  is  so  hard  for  a  novice  in 
mountains  to  realise  the  difficulty 
of  finding  his  way  in  such  a  state 
of  things;  but  the  difficulty  is 
very  real.  Our  hero,  who  had  ex- 
perience of  it,  was  quite  at  fault, 
nevertheless ;  he  had  been  too 
much  occupied  with  his  com- 
panion to  notice  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  or  any  landmarks  which 
might  indicate  the  side  on  which 
they  had  come  up.  Once  safely 
upon  the  path,  the  foot  of  the 
hill  might,  by  patience  and  care, 
be  gained ;  but  the  summit  was 
stony  and  on  two  sides  precipitous. 
He  remembered  that  a  honey- 
mooning couple  had  only  a  week 
before  been  caught  upon  Helvel- 
lyn  and  detained  all  night  by  the 
mist.  Such  an  adventure  would 
be  much  worse  for  himself  and 
Mary ;  the  latter  would  certainly 
suffer,  so  he  made  a  resolute  at- 
tempt to  descend. 

Mary  trusted  to  him  implicitly, 
and  hand  in  hand  they  had  suc- 
cessfully descended  some  distance, 
although  the  steepness  of  the  hill- 
side and  its  rocky  nature  made 
^im  feel  pretty  sure  that  this  was 


not  the  side  by  which  they  bad 
gained  the  top.  Slip,  stumble, 
slip,  here  a  few  yards  of  steep 
turf  aiding  them,  there  the  stones 
giving  way  under  foot,  and  warn- 
ing him  at  least  that  they  were 
on  the  border  of  a  screen  The 
groundgrewmore  and  more  treach- 
erous and  rocky ;  after  a  stumble 
worse  than  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  he  stopped  to  try  if  their 
eyes  could  distinguish  anything 
through  the  gulf  of  mist  into 
which  they  had  nearly  plunged 
headlong.  No,  the  curtain  was 
as  thick  as  ever,  and  the  rain  be- 
sides was  faUing  heavily.  Then 
he  started  a  large  stone,  in  order 
to  judge  by  its  descent  what  kind 
of  ground  lay  in  front  of  them : 
three  yards,  and  it  was  hidden 
from  sight ;  bound,  bound,  twice 
it  struck  the  rocks,  and  then  an 
interval  of  silence,  and  then  a  sul- 
len distant  splash.  He  shuddered, 
and  drew  the  girl  back  against 
the  rocks. 

'  Thank  God !'  he  muttered ; '  a 
few  more  steps  and  we  should 
have  gone  over  the  scree  into 
Low  Water  Tarn.* 

Mary's  distress,  as  slowly  and 
very  carefully  they  retraced  their 
steps,  may  be  well  imagined.  Not 
only  was  she  tired,  worn  out,  and 
frightened,  but  the  thought  of 
what  would  be  said  if  they  could 
not  descend  speedily  was  torment- 
ing her.  The  poor  girl  was  fever- 
ishly anxious  at  any  risk  to  get 
off  the  hill,  and  her  companion 
had  much  work  to  prevent  her 
meeting  with  a  mishap.  Conse- 
quently, when  they  a  second  time 
reached  the  cairn  at  the  top,  they 
were  in  a  very  different  frame  of 
mind.  The  young  fellow  groaned 
as  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
found  it  was  nearly  seven  o'clock 
and  the  mist  thicker  than  ever. 
But  not  a  word  of  reproach  did 
the  brave  little  maid  utter  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  party 
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assembled  in  the  hotel  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  were  passing  through 
quite  a  series  of  anxieties.  When 
six  o'clock  came,  and  with  it  the 
returning  coach,  Mrs.  Salway's 
anger  at  the  absence  of  her  young- 
er daughter  could  hardly  be  con- 
cealed from  the  outside  public. 
Of  course  they  could  not  leare 
her,  and  the  coach  had  to  depart 
without  them.  Her  husband  pre- 
sent and  Mary  absent  shared  the 
mother^s  reproaches  with  the  ob- 
jectionableyounggentleman,while 
the  sisters  were  quite  as  much 
surprised  as  they  expressed  them- 
selves to  be,  for  this  was  *so  un- 
like Mary.'  But  when  nine  o'clock 
came  and  no  signs  of  the  missing 
ones,  and  the  mist  grew  thicker, 
the  landlady  expressed  herself 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
young  lady  and  gentleman  would 
have  to  stay  upon  the  hill  all 
night,  and  hoped  they  had  some 
wraps. 

'Sti^  on  the  hill  all  night, 
woman !  My  daughter  with  that 
young  man  I  Grood  gracious,  Mr. 
Salway,  you  must  do  something ! 
This  is  too  dreadful  T 

So  a  search-party  was  organised, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  and 
guides,  brandy,  and  lanterns  ob- 
tained ;  but  before  it  set  out  Mrs. 
Salway  had  been  moved  to  con- 
template the  affair  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  She  heard  the 
'  tarn'  and  the  '  cliffs'  mentioned 
in  whispers  by  the  guides  with 
ominous  glances^  and  saw  from 
her  husband's  face  that  he  knew 
and  did  not  think  lightly  of  their 
suspicions.  Up  to  this  time  she 
had  thought  only  of  her  daughter's 
good  name,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  was  being  compromised,  but 
now  her  fears  for  her  daughter's 
safety  took  the  place  of  this  feel- 
ing. Agnes  and  Laura,  eloquent 
enough  before,  were  awed  into 
silence,  and  the  affair  was  assum- 
ing a  very  serious  light  in  the 


eyes  of  all,  when  a  cry  outside 
proclaimed  some  news,  and  just 
as  the  party  were  starting  into 
the  mist  and  rain,  the  lost  ones 
stood  before  them. 

'Thank  Heaven  1'  cried  Mr. 
Salway,  taking  charge  of  Mary, 
who,  what  with  her  worn-out  con- 
dition and  her  very  natural  con- 
fusion, was  near  fainting.  Mrs. 
Salway,  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
from  fear  to  relief  and  then  to 
anger,  had  nothing  to  say  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  The  girls 
surrounded  Mary,  and  as  they  did 
so  looked  defiance,  and  yet  a  sort 
of  admiration,  at  her  daring  com- 
panion. 

'  Please  look  to  your  daughter, 
Mrs.  Salway ;  she  is  very  wet  and 
fatigued.  It  is  my  fault  and  that 
of  the  mist  that  we  are  so  late. 
But  I  will  explain,  I  am  sure  to 
your  satisfaction,  in  the  morning.' 

'  To  my  satisfaction,  sir  !'  cried 
Mrs.  Salway,  taking  up  an  indig- 
nant attitude  between  him  and 
Mary;  but  before  she  could  say 
any  more  the  greater  culprit  had 
gone,  and  the  lesser  one  was  not 
in  a  state  at  present  to  hear  the 
lecture  which  Mrs.  Salway  was 
prepared  to  administer.  And  I 
think  it  was  still  being  held  in 
terrorem  over  the  young  lady 
when  they  took  their  seats  outside 
the  coach  for  Bowness  next  day ; 
she  was  evidently  in  disgrace,  and^ 
her  mother  would  not  let  her  quit 
her  side  for  a  moment.  For  a 
wonder,  Mary  had  escaped  all  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  exposure,  and 
though  very  quiet  this  morning 
and  very  shy,  she  did  not  look 
altogether  unhappy,  and  once  or 
twice  on  the  road  a  smile  would 
cross  the  demure  little  face,  and  a 
twinkle  of  fun  appear  in  the  big 
brown  eyes.  Mrs.  Salway  saw 
something  of  this,  and  feeling  sure 
that  Mary  was  in&tuated  with 
that  'dreadful  young  fellow,' 
added  a  few  severe  phrases  to  the 
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lecture  she  was  conning,  and 
hardened  her  heait  to  administer 
it  without  mercy.  'Maiy  shall 
go  home  to  Hampstead  to-mor- 
row j  with  Anne  she  will  be  out 
of  danger/  she  mentally  deter- 
mined; Anne  being  the  sourest  of 
Mary's  maiden  aunts,  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  taking  care  of  their 
house  during  the  holidays.  '  No 
more  holidays  for  you,  young 
lady/  thought  her  mother  to  her- 
aelf. 

They  had  passed  Esthwaite 
Water,  and  were  nearing  Winder- 
mere, when  the  attention  of  all 
upon  the  coach  was  attracted  by 
the  sight  of  a  four-in-hand  behind 
them.  It  was  splendidly  horsed, 
and,  as  two  servants  in  handsome 
liveries  were  sitting  behind,  was 
clearly  a  private  coach.  It  came 
along  with  a  wonderful  smooth- 
ness, which  put  the  spring  of  the 
rickety  vehicle  upon  whose  top 
they  were  perched  to  shame. 
Nevertheless  it  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  pass  them ;  and  presently  Mr. 
Salway,  who  had  been  running 
lus  eyes  over  the  horses  with  an 
expression  of  critical  approval, 
asked  his  own  driver  whose  was 
the  four-in-hand  following  them. 

*  I  guess  it  will^  be  Sir  Henry 
Narborough's,'  said  he,  whistling 
up  his  horses,  and  getting  to  the 
side  of  the  road.  *  I  see  his  team 
standing  in  the  hotel-yard  when  I 
was  a-starting.  They're  four  as 
pretty  bays  with  white  stockings 
as  ever  I  see  together.' 

*It's  Sir  Henry  Narborough's 
four-in-hand,'  explained  Mr.  Sal- 
way  to  his  womenkind,  as  the 
other  drew  gradually  alongside. 

Ah,  Miss  Mary,  how  your  cheek 
has  been  flushing  and  blushing, 
and  your  eye  brightening,  and 
your  mouth  smiling  a  proud  happy 
smile,  though  you  have  never 
looked  up  to  see  who  is  the  spruce 
driver  of  this  gallant  equipage, 
turned  out  in  sll  respects  fit  for 


Hyde  Park  1  Now  he  is  along- 
side, handling  the  ribbons,  though 
the  road  is  narrow  and  steep,  with 
the  ease  of  custom,  looking,  with 
his  tall  hat  and  black  coat  and 
the  flower  in  his  button-hole, 
every  inch  a  baronet  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Coaching  Club.  He  is 
alongside,  and  not  until  then, 
when  he  lifts  his  hat  and  shoots 
one  glance  at  Mary,  sitting  well 
protected  by  her  mother  and  sis- 
ters from  the  wolf — wolf  indeed ! 
wolf  no  longer — ^not  until  then  do 
the  others  recognise  their  old  ac- 
quaintance of  the  knickerbockers 
and  shabby  hat.  He  is  gone  be- 
fore they  can  express  their  aston- 
ishment, or  any ;  but  she,  who  is 
so  well  prepared  for  it,  returns  his 
salute. 

'  Grood  gracious !'  uttered  Mrs. 
Salway  slowly,  her  eyes  glued  to 
his  back,  '  can  it  be  )  I  suppose 
it  really  is.  Why,  who  can  it  be  1 
Can  it  be  his  coach  f 

*  Sir  Harry  Narborough,  I  sup- 
pose,' answered  her  husbajid  dryly, 
who  has  secretly  sympathised 
with  Mary,  and  has  been  puzzling 
his  brains  how  to  rescue  her  from 
that  lecture  and  other  disagree- 
ables that  he  suspects  are  being 
prepared  for  her. 

*  Mary,  is  that  Sir  Harry  Nar- 
boroughf 

'  He  told  me  so,'  answered  the 
girl  demurely,  as  if  the  most  im- 
possible assertion  from  his  lips 
would  not  have  commanded  her 
credence. 

And  it  was  really  true.  If  the 
early  part  of  Mary's  courtship  had 
had  something  of  the  bitter  min- 
gled with  the  sweet,  that  was  all 
over  now.  No  lectures,  no  ban- 
ishment to  aunt  Anne  for  her. 
'  It  was  so  unlike  Mary,'  said  her 
sisters  among  themselves,  meaning 
so  unlike  her  to  gain  the  heart  of 
a  baronet.  But  they  were  good 
girls  in  their  way,  and  tolerably 
unselfish — just  as  ready  to  fiiU 
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down  and  woTship  and  pet  the 
successful  sister  as  to  repress  and 
snnb  the  schoolgirL  As  for  Mrs. 
Salway,  when  she  found  8ir 
Harry's  four-in-hand  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  Crown,  and  half 
the  visitors  in  Bowness  standing 
round  admiring  it;  when  that 
rather  cynical  young  gentleman 
received  her  at  the  door  with  all 
honour,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
proposed  forher  youngest  daughter; 
when  he  put  that  very  coach  at 
their  disposal,  and  the  whole 
party  had  a  week's  tour  it ;  when 
all  these  things  and  many  more 
almost  as  pleasant  (including 
going  in  to  the  table  cThdte  dinner 
on  a  baronet's  arm)  had  happened. 


why,  Mrs.  Salway  taught  herself 
to  believe  that  this  match  was 
entirely  of  her  contrivance,  and 
was  owing  simply  and  purely  to 
her  good  management  and  diplo- 
macy. 

And  demure  quiet  Mary,  with 
the  shy  little  fieice  and  the  big 
brown  eyes,  the  baronet's  wife  to 
be,  what  of  her  %  Well,  nothing 
more,  I  think ;  for  this  happened 
in  August  of  this  year  1881,  and 
among  the  forthcoming  Christmas 
festivities  an  event  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  Mary's  life  is  ar- 
ranged, which  is  looked  upon  by 
Mrs.  Salway  with  much  pride  and 
satisfietction. 


MY  RUN  FOR  LIFE. 
fL  Sbottt^  9immun  flUvbrnturr. 


I  WAS  young  and  careless  at  the 
time,  but  my  '  run  for  life'  sober- 
ed me — at  least  for  a  few  days. 
Youth  is  generally  endowed  with 
a  superabundance  of  animal  spirits, 
together  with  a  natural  buoyancy; 
agencies  which  soon  overcome 
the  temporary  effects  of  any  seri- 
ous occurrence  that  may  intrude 
itself  into  the  normal  condition  of 
life  in  its  *  teeos.' 

I  had  just  been  newly  imported 
from  Scotland  into  the  South 
American  town  of  Eosario,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Parana,  a  bright 
little  port  increasing  in  importance 
every  year,  and  a  central  shipping 
dcp6t  for  wool,  grain,  and  Mdes 
brought  from  the  many  villages 
dotted  over  the  surrounding  prair 
ries.  From  Rosario  I  had  a  long 
journey  before  me,  having  to  make 
my  way,  as  best  I  could,  to  a  ham- 
let rejoicing  in  the  euphonious 
title  of  Frayle  Muerto,  or,  in  Eng- 
lish, '  the  Dead  Monk/  and  situ- 
ated in  the  province  of  Cordova, 
which  adjoins  that  of  Santa  F6, 
whose  capital  is  Rosario.  Look- 
ing about  me  for  some  mode  of 
conveyance  into  the  interior,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  a 
Mr.  W.,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
been  for  a  long  time  in  the  coun- 
try, and  was  starting  next  day  with 
a  '  tropa'  or  troupe  of  mul&-wa- 
gons  for  Cordova,  the  route  to 
which  place  passed  within  a  few 
miles  of  my  destination.  I  gladly 
arranged  to  accompany  him ;  and 
the  following  morning  saw  me, 
seated  in  a  covered  cart  drawn  by 
mules,  make  my  first  entry  on  to 
the  great  flat  pampas  that,  reliev- 
ed by  occasioiial  patches  of  forest, 


stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles,  away 
to  the  foot  of  the  mighty  Cordil- 
leras. 

A  first  view  of  the  prairies  of 
South  America  can  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  it  is  more  impressive  than 
the  feeling  when  in  mid-ocean. 
Kaught  is  seen  but  the  great  ex- 
panse of  heaving  billows  lapping 
the  horizon  on  every  side.  The 
tall  prairie-grass  bending  before  the 
breeze  resembles  the  motion  of  the 
restless  sea.  The  verdure  is  varied 
and  beautiful,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  immense  ant-hills,  firom  and 
to  which  industrious  armies  of  ants 
march,  some  laden  with  leaves  and 
broad  blades  of  grass,  which,  pre- 
senting a  surfsu^e  sufficient  for  the 
wind  to  catch,  considerably  in- 
creases the  burden  of  the  stagger- 
ing insect,  sometimes  toppling  it 
entirely  over,  and  reminding  one 
of  our  advertising  sandwich-men 
at  home.  We  had  made  an  early 
start,  so  when  midday  came  our 
little  caravan  was  glad  of  a  rest. 
The  mules  were  imyoked  from 
their  light  wagons  and  allowed 
to  stray  round  about,  picking  up 
what  best  suited  their  tastes  from. 
the  great  variety  of  grasses  by  the 
wayside.  A  fire  was  soon  kindled, 
and  the  great  native  roast  called 
asado  got  ready.  The  asado  is 
simply  a  cut  of  beef,  through 
which  an  iron  rod  is  ran,  this  rod 
being  stuck  in  the  ground  and 
slanted  over  the  fire  in  a  manner 
that  allows  the  beef  to  be  quickly 
cooked.  No  meal  i&  complete 
without  the  native  tea,  and  both 
the  tea  itself  and  the  manner  of 
taking  it  are  very  different  from 
the  cup-and-saucer  European  cus- 
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torn.  A  small  gourd  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  teacup  is  used, 
a  hole  being  cut  at  one  end,  into 
which  are  put  two  or  three  spoon- 
fiila  of  a  herb  called  yerba — a 
plant  indigenous  to  some  parte  of 
the  country.  The  remaining  space 
in  this  goxird  is  then  filled  up  with 
hot' water  and  occasionally  a  little 
sugar ;  and  this  niat6  or  tea  is  en- 
joyed with  the  agency  of  a  tube, 
through  which  it  is  sucked,  Ameri- 
can cocktail  fashion,  by  the  happy 
possessor  for  the  time  being,  who, 
when  he  has  drawn  through  the  last 
drop  of  this  South  American  nec- 
tar, hands  the  mat6-cup  to  the  ser- 
vant, who,  filling  it  up  again  with 
water,  and,  if  necessary,  adding  a 
little  more  yerba  and  sugar,  passes 
it  on  to  guest  number  two;  and  so 
on,  each  one  having  several  turns  at 
the  suction  business,  until  all  are 
satisfied.  This  mode  of  tea-drink- 
ing naturally  enough  takes  a  long 
time,  and  we  were  quite  ready  for 
siestei,  which  lasted  until  the  great 
heat  of  the  noonday  sun  had  de- 
creased in  power.  Then  all  was 
hurry  getting  the  mules  caught 
and  yoked  J  and  this  work  required 
no  little  skill  and  patience,  for 
mules  are  as  stubborn  in  one  coun- 
try as  in  another,  and  not  only 
have  a  will  of  their  own,  but  take 
a  great  many  opportunities  of  giv- 
ing ocular  demonstration  that  such 
is  the  case,  in  a  manner  highly 
suggestive  of  there  being  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way  of  going  about 
anything,  but  especially  a  wrong 
way.  However,  we  eventually 
moved  on,  and  did  not  again  halt 
till  sunset.  Next  morning  we 
were  ofif  again  by  daybreak,  and 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  the  '  mi- 
rage' which,  at  early  mom,  fre- 
quently forms  itself  on  the  prairie 
horizon  and  is  a  most  impressive 
spectacle.  The  imagination  which 
has  often  pictured  to  itself  castles 
in  the  air  has  them  now  full  in 
sights  and  to  all  appearance  real 


and  tangible;  and  villages  and 
farms,  which  are  many  leagues  too 
fax  off  to  be  seen  by  the  ordinary 
light  of  day,  stand  forth,  on  a 
seeming  foundation  of  shimmering 
air,  clear  and  with  every  promi- 
nent object  distinctly  defined. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
we  arrived  at  a  dilapidated-look- 
ing hut,  at  which  point,  being  the 
nearest  to  Frayle  Muerto,  I  was 
to  part  company  with  my  com- 
panion and  his  mule  caravan. 

While  Mr.  W.  was  arranging 
with  the  owner  of  the  hut  to  sup- 
ply me  with  a  horse  and  a  mount- 
ed guide,  so  that  I  might  get  over 
to  my  destination  that  same  even- 
ing, I  had  time  to  look  about  me, 
and  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  forlorn-looking  condition  of 
my  surroundings.  The  rancho,  or 
native  hut,  was  a  wretched  struc- 
ture, with  mud  walls  and  a  clum- 
sily thatched  roof,  and  consisted 
of  two  rooms,  one  of  the  apart- 
ments evidently  being  used  as  a 
kitchen  and  bedroom,  while  the 
other  appeared  to  be  of  a  nonde- 
script character.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt at  cultivation,  the  prairie- 
grass  growing  up  to  the  very  waUs 
of  the  house,  excepting  in  the 
front,  where  constant  use  had 
stamped  out  the  grass  and  left 
the  iMire  earth,  on  parts  of  which 
was  a  small  yard  of  posts  or  cor- 
ral, in  which  were  confined  some 
horses.  Lounging  about  the  gate 
of  this  yard  were  some  half-dozen 
natives,  or  rather  gauchos,  as,  judg- 
ing from  their  appearance,  they 
were  more  like  partly  civilised 
Lidians.  The  costume  of  each 
consisted  of  a  red  shirt,  a  pair  of 
wide  drawers,  partly  covered  by 
a  species  of  petticoat  called  a  chi- 
ripa,  and  the  native  cloak  or 
poncho ;  a  broad  belt  was  worn 
round  the  waist,  and  a  gaudily 
coloured  handkerchief  tied  over 
the  head  took  the  place  of  the 
Spanish  sombrero.  The  garments, 
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sncli  as  they  were,  had  stood  many 
a  longh  storm,  but  seemed  inca- 
pable of  standing  many  more,  the 
material  being  of  the  poorest  and 
thinnest,  while  the  original  colours 
had  long  since  faded  away.  These 
men  were  mostly  barefooted,  and 
their  coarse  matted  hair  and  swar- 
thy faces  told  of  few  interviews 
with  the  toilet-table. 

Before  parting  with  Mr.  W.,  I 
took  occasion  to  refund  him  some 
expenses  he  had  incurred  for  me 
during  our  journey  together,  and 
when  paying  him  I  thoughtlessly 
exposed  my  purse,  which  was  well 
lined  with  bright  gold  sovereigns, 
and  I  noticed  that  the  eyes  of  some 
of  the  natives  had  been  attracted 
towards  us  while  we  were  settling 
accounts.  Whether  Mr.  W.  saw 
this  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  he 
did  not  leave  the  place  until,  after 
a  hearty  farewell  between  us,  he 
saw  me  mounted  and  along  with 
my  guide  fairly  started  for  Frayle 
Muerto. 

Although  I  had  a  little  experi- 
ence of  riding  in  Scotland,  this 
was  my  first '  mount'  in  America, 
and  neither  the  horse  nor  myself 
got  on  well  together.  The  native 
recado  is  very  different  from  our 
home  saddle,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  present  case,  has  only  one  little 
wooden  stirrup,  just  large  enough 
to  admit  of  your  big  toe  resting  in 
while  you  mount.  This  want  of 
stirrups  and  my  pulling  the  bridle 
English  fashion,  instead  of,  as  is 
the  native  mode,  merely  allowing 
the  reins  to  gently  touch  the  neck 
of  the  horse  on  the  contrary  side 
towards  which  he  is  to  turn, 
had  the  effect  of  making  both  of 
us  very  uncomfortable.  There  was 
nothing  but  open  prairie  to  be  seen, 
excepting  to  the  westward,  where 
I  could  see  a  long  line  of  trees, 
and  in  their  direction  we  were  go- 
ing. I  had  just  taken  my  last 
look  at  Mr.  W.'scaravan,  as,  wend- 
ing its  way  into  a  Canada  or  slight 


depression  in  the  prairie,  it  disap- 
peared from  my  sight,  when  I  was 
startled  by  loud  shouts,  and  on 
looking  back  I  saw  some  of  the 
gauchos,  whom  I  had  left  at  the 
native  hut,  now  mounted  and  gal- 
loping towards  me.  On  arriving 
at  close  quarters,  they  did  all 
they  could  to  frighten  my  horse, 
by  swinging  their  lassos  over 
their  heads  and  cantering  round 
me  in  a  gradually  lessening  circle, 
my  guide  basely  deserting  me  and 
joining  in  the  attack.  This  novel 
proceeding  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing my  horse  plunge  violently, 
and  as  I  only  knew  very  few  words 
of  the  native  language,  I  could 
hardly  convince  them  by  persua- 
sive argument  to  desist.  In  my  at- 
tempts to  keep  my  seat  in  the  sad- 
dle, Ifoolishly  tried  to  place  my  foot 
and  my  confidence  in  the  wretched 
stirrup,  which  suddenly  giving 
way,  over  I  went,  falling  with  my 
head  downwards.  The  shock  stun- 
ned me  for  a  short  time,  but  I  still 
held  firm  to  the  bridle,  and  so  de- 
tained the  horse  from  escaping. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  managed  to  re- 
mount^ and  had  no  sooner  done 
so,  when,  closing  in  on  all  sides, 
the  gauchos  actually  'hounded' 
my  horse  back  to  the' hut  which 
I  had  so  recently  left  The  fall 
had  stupefied  me  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  did  not  properly  realise  my 
position  until  after  the  natives  had 
pulled  me  off  horseback  and  ex- 
amined if  I  had  any  firearms  on 
my  person.  I  was  the  happy 
owner  of  a  fine  new  revolver,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  useless  to  me 
then,  being,  along  with  the  most 
of  my  ba^age,  safely  stored  in 
Bosario.  Satisfying  themselves 
that  I  was  unarmed,  the  gauchos 
pushed  me  into  the  room  which  I 
had  previously  noticed  as  answer- 
ing to  no  particular  description, 
and,  shutting  the  door,  left  me 
*  alone  in  my  glory.* 
After  collecting  my  bewildered 
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fiicnlties  as  well  as  I  could,  I 
natoiallj  began  to  think  over  the 
matter;  but  not  deriving  any 
satisfaction  from  its  consideration, 
I  took  from  my  pocket  a  small 
edition  of  a  book  entitled  Easy 
(jonversaiioTia  in  Spanish  and 
EnglUhf  which  I  had  carried  care- 
fully with  me  since  my  arrival  in 
the  country,  and  diligently  hunted 
up  a  few  words  which  I  thought 
applicable  to  my  present  situation. 
The  most  apropos  'conversation' 
I  could  find,  however,  was  one 
supposed  to  be  held  on  entering 
an  hotel,  which  was  hardly  en- 
couraging in  the  present  state  of 
a£fairs.  I  had  observed  that  the 
patron,  or  owner  of  the  hut,  with 
whom  Mr.  W.  had  settled  pre- 
liminaries, had  taken  no  active 
part  in  my  imprisonment;  so 
going  to  the  door,  which,  having 
no  lock,  was  easily  opened,  I 
shouted,  in  my  most  commanding 
tone,  'Patron,  patron!*  Pre- 
sently Mr.  '  Patron'  came,  and  I, 
book  in  hand  for  ready  reference, 
commenced  a  violent  protest 
against  his  unlooked-for  hos- 
pitality, and  I  wound  up  by  in- 
sisting to  be  sent  on  with  a  guide 
immediately.  As  my  oration  was 
mostly  English,  and  the  remainder 
very  questionable  Spanish,  it  had 
the  effect  of  irritating  Mr. '  Patron* 
sufficiently  to  cause  him  to  shrug 
his  shoulders  significantly,  and 
then  hurry  off,  slanmiing  the  door 
behind  him.  This  proceeding 
disconcerted  me  most  effectually ; 
and  when  I  began  to  think  of  the 
cunning  way  in  which  the  gauchos 
had  waited  until  Mr.  W.  and  his 
caravan  were  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  before  coming  aiter  me, 
my  want  of  firearms,  and  their 
knowledge  of  my  possessing  gold, 
also  my  being  an  unknown 
stranger  in  these  parts,  and  their 
own  restless  and  irresponsible 
lives,  having  no  particultur  homes 
or  livelihood,  I  felt  then  that  my 
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fiist  adventure  in  this  new  country 
might  also  be  my  last.  I  recalled 
stories  I  had  read  and  heard  of 
these  wild  gauchos,  their  admira- 
tion of  those  of  their  number  who 
had  committed  the  most  murders, 
their  lawlessness  and  general  in- 
difference to  bloodshed ;  and  as  I 
caused  my  blood  to  run  cold  with 
such  recollections,  I  began  to  feel 
how  helpless  I  was,  and  blame 
myself  severely  for  not  having 
ti^en  the  precautions  adopted  in 
these  parts  of  going  about  well 
armed.  Looking  out  of  the  door- 
way, I  observed  the  gauchos,  who 
were  ataading  a  few  yards  off, 
talking  earnestly  to  each  other, 
and  constantly  glancing  towards 
me.  The  sun  had  now  set,  and 
it  was  quickly  growing  dark,  the 
twilight  being  of  very  short  dursi- 
tion  in  this  country.  Taking  out 
my  case  of  cigarettes,  I  lit  one, 
and  began  to  walk  quietly  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  hut,  puffing 
away  as  unconcernedly  as  I  pos- 
sibly could ;  but  each  turn  I  took 
was  a  little  longer  than  its  pre- 
decessor, and  the  length  was  al- 
ways increased  towards  the  side 
on  which  lay  the  wood  we  had 
previously  started  for.  While 
pretending  to  be  thinking  of  no- 
thing in  particular,  but  simply 
enjoying  my  evening  smoke  un- 
conscious of  danger,  I  lit  my  se- 
cond cigarette,  continuing  my  one- 
sided promenade,  until  my  'tether' 
was  being  stretched  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  saw  the  gauchos 
were  beginning  to  suspect  me; 
so  taking  an  extra  long  turn,  and 
watching  my  oppoiliunity,  I  simply 
'turned  tail'  and  fled.  Running 
as  feist  as  I  possibly  could  straight 
for  the  distant  forest,  towcurds 
which  we  had  originally  set  out, 
I  never  felt  in  such  a  hurry  in  all 
my  life  as  I  did  on  that  occasion. 
I  knew  I  had  a  good  starts  but 
then  the  fleet  horses  of  the 
gauchos!     As  I  anticipated,  in 
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the  hurry  and  confusion  which 
my  unlooked-for  retreat  produced, 
it  was  a  little  time  before  I  saw 
myself  pursued,  and  every  mo- 
ment was  precious  to  me  then. 

During  my  schooldays  racing 
had  always  been  my  favourite 
sport,  and  I  made  a  good  use  of 
my  practice  now,  especially  when, 
on  glancing  over  my  shoulder,  I 
saw  some  of  the  gauchos  hurry- 
ing after  me  on  horseback.  While 
straining  every  effort  to  increase 
my  speed,  I  could  not  help  con- 
stantly giving  hasty  looks  behind; 
and  I  noticed  that  the  gauchos 
were  urging  on  their  steeds  with 
whip  and  spur  while  lying  well 
forward,  their  ponchos  flying  be- 
hind with  the  wind,  caused  by 
their  swift  motion  through  the 
air.  I  had  by  this  time  got  veiy 
near  to  the  wood,  else  I  could 
not  have  seen  it,  as  all  daylight 
had  already  faded  away.  I  knew 
that  once  amongst  the  trees  I 
could  elude  my  pursuers  where 
the  scrub  grew  thickest,  as  they 
would  not  be  able  to  follow  me 
quickly  on  horseback;  and  if  they 
dismounted  I  was  fully  equal  to 
them,  as,  notwithstanding  my  long 
run,  I  still  felt  in  good  fettle. 
Another  spurt  and  I  might  gain 
the  welcome  shelter  of  the  trees 
in  time.  I  could  now  hear  the 
snorting  of  the  horsed  as  they  tore 
after  me,  as  well  as  the  excited 
cries  of  their  wild  masters.  An- 
other few  yards  and  they  would 
have  run  me  down,  when,  with 
one  great  bound,  I  leapt  over  an 
old  pile  of  dead  branches,  and 
dashed  into  a  part  of  the  wood 
where  the  undergrowth  was  heavy 
and  the  trees  grew  closely  to- 
gether. I  was  now  obliged  to 
slacken  my  pace  and  thread  my 
way  with  care  through  the  luxuri- 
ant vegetation,  trying  to  keep  on 
in  the  same  direction  I  had  at 
first  taken.  I  could  not  now  hear 
the  shouts  of  the  baffled  gauchos, 


who  had  evidently  given  up  the 
chase,  or  else  were  following  me 
silently  on  foot;  but  this  I  thought 
very  unlikely,  as  they  rarely  walk 
far,  living,  as  they  do,  almost  en- 
tirely on  horseback. 

With  an  easier  mind,  but 
trembling  excessively,  owing  to 
the  inevitable  reaction  which  sets 
in  after  any  great  excitement,  I 
now  sauntered  leisurely  along,  and 
was  soon  surprised  and  delighted 
to  see  some  laige  fires  in  the  wood, 
around  which  I  trusted  to  find 
some  rancheros  or  fanners  camp- 
ing out  for  the  night.  I  was  ad- 
vancing with  a  light  heart,  when, 
on  a  nearer  inspection,  I  saw  by 
the  glare  of  the  fires  large  groups 
seated  in  circles,  seemingly  en- 
joying a  feast.  Two  or  thiee  dogs, 
having  scented  a  stranger,  began 
to  bark  furiously,  causing  some  of 
their  masters  to  rise  from  their 
recumbent  positions  and  gaze  in 
my  direction.  I  knew  they  could 
not  see  me,  as  I  stood  in  a  dark 
recess  of  the  wood ;  but  observing 
now  that  the  number  of  men  was 
very  great,  I  suddenly  remembered 
that  large  bands  of  Indians  made 
frequent  incursions  to  these  parts, 
stealing  cattle,  and  often  carrying 
off  the  wives  and  children  belong- 
ing to  the  native  farmers.  Elnow- 
ing  that  the  Indians  had  a  deep- 
rooted  hatred  to  foreigners,  rarely 
allowing  them  to  escape  with  their 
lives  when  captured,  I,  even  in 
my  extremity,  thought  of  the  old 
adage,  '  Out  of  the  frying-pan  in- 
to the  fire,'  and  almost  wished 
myself  back  in  the  old  rancho 
again. 

Fortunately,  however,  I  had 
evidently  not  been  discovered ;  so 
off  I  set  again,  although  fearing 
that  perhaps  while  hurrying  from 
the  Indians  I  might  rush  into  the 
clutches  of  the  gauchos.  After 
some  time,  hearing  no  signs  of 
pursuit,  I  slackened  my  pace, 
feeling  unwilling  to  go  very  far. 
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not  knowing  whafc  I  might  next 
encounter.  I  had  not  eaten  any- 
thing all  day,  and  I  began  to  feel 
veiy  hungry;  I  felt  chilled  as 
weU,  for  it  was  midwinter,  and, 
although  the  siin  is  strong  during 
the  day,  the  nights  are  often  bit- 
terly cold.  Being  my  first  experi- 
ence of  a  South  American  forest, 
and  not  knowing  what  class  of 
ravenous  beasts  inhabited  such 
partSy  I  felt  a  sort  of  unconquer- 
able dread  creeping  oyer  me  when 
any  animal  gave  vent  to  its  mid- 
night howl,  as  I  could  not  tell 
from  what  kind  of  brute  the  cry 
might  emanate.  I  laugh  when  I 
think  of  it  now;  but,  in  good 
truth,  the  situation  was  decidedly 
unpleasant,  especially  to  a  mere 
boy,  and  in  a  country  till  then 
principally  known  to  me  through 
the  agency  of  the  school  atlas. 

Tired  out  at  last  with  excite- 
ment and  ffttigue,  I  felt  a  drowsi- 
ness stealing  oyer  me  too  strong 
to  be  overcome;  and,  firightened  to 
trust  mjTself  on  the  ground  with 
all  sorts  of  unknown  animals 
prowling  about  in  search  of  supper, 
I  scrambled  up  a  tall  tree,  and, 
settling  myself  away  high  up  on 
two  stout  forked  branches,  fell 
asleep  before  I  had  time  to  pro- 
perly close  my  eyes.  I  did  not 
slumber  long,  the  cold  was  too 
intense,  and  I  woke  up  frozen  so 
stiff  that  it  was  some  time  before 
I  could  move  a  limb.     I  saw  the 


danger  of  being  'up  a  tree'  on 
such  a  night ;  so  painfully  de- 
scending, I  eventually  got  back 
some  heat  by  hurrying  onwards, 
where  I  could  not  telL 

Eventually  I  found  myself  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  and,  as  it 
seemed  shallow,  I  determined  to 
ford  it.  As  I  waded  across  the 
cold  stream,  the  stars  appeared  to 
twinkle  more  brightly,  and,  as  I 
landed,  I  felt  that  I  was  on  the 
right  side  this  time.  Climbing 
up  the  bank,  I  found  myself  on  a 
road,  which  quickly  led  me  to 
some  houses,  in  one  of  which  I 
saw  a  light  gleaming.  I  soon  was 
at  the  door,  which  I  found  open, 
and  entering,  I  saw  some  natives 
indulging  in  a  game  of  billiards, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  The  place  was  a  bil- 
liard saloon,  and  the  proprietor 
coming  forward,  I  showed  him  a 
card  on  which  was  written  the 
address  of  the  resident  in  Frayle 
Muerto,  whom  I  wished  to  meet. 
He  informed  me,  to  my  delight, 
that  I  was  not  only  now  safe  in 
the  village  of  the  '  Dead  Monk,^ 
but  close  to  my  friend's  house. 
Before  leaving  the  saloon,  how- 
ever, I  explained  how  hungry  I 
was,  and  the  kind  saloon-keeper 
placed  before  me  all  he  had  in 
his  store,  from  which  I  made  one 
of  the  heartiest  meals  I  ever  enjoy- 
ed, though  it  consisted  of — raisins 
and  brandy ! 


ON  THE  ICE. 


The  sky  is  cloudless, 

The  air  is  clear. 
The  sunbeams  glitter 

O'er  lake  and  mere ; 
And  frost-gems  glisten 

On  bough  and  leaf 

In  silvered  splendour  of  beauty  brief. 

And  like  a  swallow 

O'er  depths  and  deep 
Where  stream  and  river 

Their  treasures  keep, 
You  skim  and  circle 

The  glistening  floor : 

Youth's  hours  for  pleasure-r-no  less,  no  more. 

How  bright  eyes  sparkle 

And  fair  cheeks  flush  ! 
The  cold  air  kisses 

The  warm  rich  blush. 
By  mere  and  meadow 

You  fly  along. 

Life's  hours  but  set  to  an  endless  song. 

Of  pain  or  sorrovv 

Ko  thought's  unrest ; 
Nor  glad  to-morrow, 

Since  all  are  blest ; 
For  one  day's  pleasure 

No  mad  regret 

For  Fate  to  measure  or  sin  to  fret. 

Through  sun  and  shadow. 

The  whole  glad  day. 
Your  swift  steps  winging 

Their  own  swift  way  ; 
Your  light  heart  beating 

To  lighter  feet, 

And  youth  and  beauty  to  make  life  sweet 

What  can  be  wanting  1 

What  rests  to  say 
Of  hours  the  sweetest 

In  life's  long  day  ? 
Too  brief  the  brightness, 

Too  long  the  night, 

Yet  dream  they're  deathless  with  all  delight 
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I. 

The  Kenricks  were  always  a  large 
family.  When  I  was  a  lad,  I 
drew  np  a  genealogical  table,  whence 
it  appeared  that  I,  Arthur  George 
Ford  Kenrick,  was  at  that  period 
the  possessor  of  eleven  uncles  and 
aunts  on  my  father's  side,  of  twenty- 
eight  first  cousins  in  the  persons 
of  their  children,  and  of  eight  bro- 
thers and  sisters  of  my  own.  I 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  second  bro- 
ther. My  eldest  uncle — my  uncle 
George,  to  wit,  who  was  also  my 
godfather,  as  my  second  name  tes- 
tifies—was the  great  man  of  our 
tribe,  and  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Kenrick  &  Company,  merchants, 
of  Shanghai.  My  father  had  also 
made  a  very  respectable  fortune  as 
a  colonial  broker :  my  other  uncles 
were  all  prosperous  fathers  of  fami- 
lies, and  my  aunts  were  all  flourish- 
ing mothers.  As  my  branch  of 
the  family  tree  developed  from  the 
budding  stage  of  the  nursery  and 
schoolroom,  my. sisters  bade  fair 
to  follow  the  good  example  of  their 
aunts,  and  my  brothers  to  take 
after  their  uncles.  I  must  ask  my 
reader  to  get  it  well  into  his  head 
that  I  am  distinctly  a  member  of 
a  very  large  and  exceedingly  mar- 
rying family  on  my  father's  side. 
That   seemingly  immaterial  acci- 
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dent  is  the  very  root  of  my  whole 
story. 

The  only  exception  to  the  law 
of  likeness  which  governed  the 
Kenricks  in  general  was,  at  least 
until  my  own  birth,  my  uncle 
George.  He  alone  had  never  mar- 
ried :  indeed,  he  both  professed 
and  practised  such  misogynic  prin- 
dples  as  to  have  earned  for*himself 
the  name  of  *  the  old  bachelor'  at 
nineteen  years  old.  He  Ijad  never 
stumbled  over  so  much  as  the  merest 
threshold  of  flirtation.  He  was 
friendly  with  his  sisters-in-law  and 
fond  of  his  nieces  ;  but  a  strange 
petticoat  was  a  terror  to  him.  A 
more  easy-going  genial  man  among 
men  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
world  than  George  Kenrick ;  but 
the  appearance  of  a  woman  acted 
on  him  like  a  sudden  frost  in  sum- 
mer. Nor  did  he  by  any  means 
conceal  his  objection  to  the  sex  at 
large,  but  was  a  public  and  open 
railer  at  women  and  their  ways. 
So  that,  in  spite  of  his  good  looks, 
good  heart,  good  temper,  and  good 
fortune,  his  enemies  gave  him  up 
as  a  hopeless  case  and  left  him 
alone. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  such 
a  brother  and  uncle  was  prized 
and  honoured — for  I  can  assure  all 
whom  it  concerns  that  it  is  rot 
only  the  needy  who  make  much  of 
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a  rich  relation  who  has  notorionslj 
forsworn  matrimony.  Bat  it  so 
happened  that  nncle  George  took 
it  into  his  head  that  he  would  like 
to  have  a  son  and  heir,  so  long  as 
he  could  manage  it  without  the 
help  of  anything  in  the  shape  of 
womankind.  Naturally,  as  soon 
as  I  came  into  the  world,  uncle 
George  was  asked  to  be  my  god- 
father ;  and  I  had  the  advantage, 
it  will  be  remembered,  of  being  the 
firstborn  of  the  brother  who  came 
next  to  him.  And,  curiously 
enough,  it  so  happened  that,  as  I 
grew  up,  I  became  even  less  like 
a  typical  Ken  rick  than  he.  I  was 
idle  at  my  books ;  I  was  a  dunce 
at  arithmetic;  I  was  mortally 
afraid  of  little  girls.  But  I  had  a 
consuming  passion  for -paints  and 
pencils,  and  one  lucky  or  unlucky 
day  I  made  a  shameless  caricature 
of  uncle  George  himself,  which 
happened  to  fall  into  his  own 
hands. 

I  can  see  him  now,  turning  it 
upside  down,  and  downside  up,  and 
round  and  round;  and  I  can  see 
his  frown  trying  to  keep  itself  from 
turning  into  a  smile.  It  was  really 
a  very  good  bit  of  art  in  its  way, 
I  believe. 

^  If  a  herring  and  a  half  cost 
threehalfpence,  how  many  can  you 
buy  for  twopence  V  asked  he. 

I  am  sometimes  uncertain  of  the 
correct  answer  to  this  day ;  but  I 
said  then,  at  a  venture,  *  One  and 
a  quarter.' 

'  You'll  do,  my  lad  !'  said  uncle 
George  cordially.  *  I'd  give  my 
eyes  to  be  a  painter  instead  of  a 
China  merchant ;  but  I  never  could 
draw  a  straight  line,  and  I  never 
could  manage  to  get  less  than  value 
for  my  money.  Never  mind — 
we'll  have  an  artist  in  the  family 
yet,  and  I'll  be  he — by  deputy. 
And  if  ever  you  get  as  far  as 
**  rule  of  three,"  I'll— ' 

What  be  would  do,  I  know  not. 
But  he  had  a  long  talk  with  my 


father  that  same  day.  And  it  be- 
came an  understood  thing  in  the 
family  (which  could  well  afford  the 
disappointment)  that  I  was  to  study 
art  at  uncle  George's  expense, 
and  was  to  be  his  sole  heir :  in 
effect,  that  I  was  to  be  given  over 
to  him.  So  said,  so  done.  It  is 
not  his  fault  that  I  am  not  a  better 
painter  than  I  am.  Or  rather  it 
is  his  fault;  for  I  should  surely 
have  studied  harder  had  I  not 
known  myself  to  be  sole  heir, 
under  his  will,  to  all  the  results  of 
the  business  at  Shanghai.  My 
father  also  altered  his  will;  and, 
as  I  was  more  than  amply  provided 
for,  divided  among  my  eight  bro- 
thers and  sisters  what  would  have 
been  my  share  of  his  fortune.  It 
was  just,  for  I  should  eventually  be 
richer  than  all  my  brothers  and 
sisters  put  together;  but  I  fancy 
that  my  father  may  have  thought 
it  politic  to  insure  my  uncle's  mind 
against  changing  by  making  him 
feel  that  my  career  was  altogether 
dependent  upon  him. 

My  history  thenceforth,  up  to 
the  age  of  about  eight-and-twenty, 
is  soon  told.  I  was  taken  from 
school  and  put  to  painting,  which 
I  followed  with  much  more  pleasure 
than  industry,  and  without  exceed- 
ing my  very  handsome  allowance 
by  more  than  was  natural  in  one 
who  never  could  understand  the 
price  of  herrings.  My  uncle  re- 
turned to  Shanghai ;  and  very  soon 
afterwards  my  father  died,  leaving 
behind  him  the  will  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  year  that  I  started, 
alone,. on  a  sketching-tour  in  North 
Wales,  and  arrived,  on  foot,  at  the 
little  inn  of  Llanpwll  That  little 
inn  is  an  hotel  now,  and  Llanpwll 
has  been  caught  and  tamed ;  but 
it  was  a  pleasant  place  then,  and 
full  of  wild  charm.  I  used  to  like 
rambling  about  by  myself  in  those 
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days,  thoagh  less,  I  am  afraid,  for 
the  sake  of  art  than  for  that  of  the 
little  adventares  one  picks  np  by 
the  way ;  and  very  little  adventures 
will  serve  the  turn  of  one  who  is 
by  nature  a  bit  of  a  vagabond. 
At  home  in  London  I  liked  com- 
fort and  pleasure  as  well  as  any 
man,  and  was  much  too  well  ofif  to 
be  a  free  citizen  of  artistic  Bohemia. 
Bo  it  was  all  the  more  pleasant  to 
become,  at  times,  a  sharer  with  my 
fellows  in  all  those  luxuries  of  free- 
dom, hunger,  solitude,  and  fatigue 
which  money  cannot  buy,  and 
which,  in  great  cities,  are  the  pri- 
vilege of  none  but  the  poor.  I 
never  rode,  I  frequented  the  hum- 
blest inns,  I  carried  no  baggage, 
and  I  outdid  my  brother  painters 
in  the  roughness  and  shabbiness  of 
my  clothes,  for  painters  were  not 
then  the  well-trimmed  race  that 
they  have  since  become. 

I  was  just  as  well  off  in  mind, 
body,  and  estate  as  a  young  man 
can  be.  I  could  work  as  much  as 
I  liked,  and  I  could  idle  as  much 
as  I  liked,  and  both  in  the  way 
that  best  pleased  me.  I  had  per- 
fect health,  no  restraints,  and  no 
cares  either  for  the  day  or  for  the 
morrow :  I  had  only  to  hold  out 
my  hand  to  life,  and  to  draw  it 
back  well  filled.  I  was  not  even  in 
love ;  for  though  I  did  not  alto- 
gether take  after  my  uncle  George 
in  the  matter  of  flirtations,  and 
though  my  original  fear  of  little 
girls  had  not  been  carried  on  into 
my  intercourse  with  great  ones, 
still  my  heart  was  just  as  free  as 
my  godfather's  ovm.  I  looked  for- 
ward to  passing  just  as  many  or 
just  as  few  pleasant  days  at  Llan- 
pwU  as  might  please  my  humour, 
and  then  trampiug  on  to  find  yet 
pleasanter  days  elsewhere.  For- 
tune was  my  hostess  everywhere, 
and  always  a  kind  one. 

The  next  day  I  rambled  about 
in  search  of  a  subject  all  daylong, 
dined   luxuriously  on  trout,  and 


then  slept  a  single  sleep  for  ten 
hours  without  a  single  dream.  For 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  never  dream 
by  night,  whatever  I  may  do  by 
day.  My  habit  is  to  go  off  when 
my  head  touches  the  pillow,  and  to 
wake  up  all  over  at  once,  as  soon 
as  sleep  has  done  its  duty.  I 
doubt  if,  in  those  days  at  least,  I 
really  knew  what  dreaming  meant. 
And  I  never  felt  so  refreshed  and 
so  vigorous  as  I  did  at  breakfast- 
time  on  that  special  next  morning. 

I  had  found  a  subject  that  satis- 
fied me  with  its  promise,  and  I  was 
eager  to  begin.  1  need  not  describe 
it;  there  were  water,  wood,  and 
mountain,  and  all  the  other  stock 
in  art  of  rambling  painters  in 
North  Wales,  I  would  really  paint 
a  picture  this  time. 

But  for  once  I  had  reckoned 
without  my  hostess — Fortune.  On 
the  very  spot  I  had  chosen  for 
myself  yesterday  there  sat  an  earlier 
bird  intent  upon  my  worm ;  a  rival 
wooer  of  Nature,  painting  as  if  she 
had  not  an  instant  of  her  life  to 
lose.  Her  life — for  my  rival  was 
a  she. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  path 
I  had  come  upon  her  almost  before 
I  saw  her;  and  she  was  far  toa 
absorbed  to  have  heard  my  coming. 
I  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  I  never 
felt  more  eager  for  work ;  I  had 
lived  a  life  of  mood-humouring,  and 
I  felt  as  if  I  must  needs  paint  that 
picture  or  none,  and  to-day  or  never. 
And  yet  there  was  no  possible  way 
of  saying  to  her,  *  Pardon  me ;  but 
this  bit  of  Nature  is  retained.' 
Meanwhile  I  took  a  good  long  look 
at  her;  for  one  does  not— or  rather 
in  those  days  did  not — meet  a 
wandering  sketcher  in  petMcoats 
every  day  at  out-of-the-way  places 
like  Llanpwli.  And  less  often  still 
used  one  to  meet  sketchers  in  petti- 
coats like  her ;  and  not  more  often 
now  than  then.  Uncle  George,  no 
doubt,  would  have  run  away.  I 
kept  my  ground. 
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8he  was  beyond  all  question  a 
remarkably  pretty  girl  —  really 
pretty,  and  not  merely  from  a 
painter^s  point  of  view.  She  was 
very  pretty,  and  very  little,  and 
▼ery  yonng.  She  was  a  lady,  every 
inch  of  her — not  that  this  neces- 
sarily amounts  to  much,  seeing  how 
few  her  inches  were ;  and  she  was 
tastefully  as  well  as  sensibly  dressed 
in — I  am  a  bad  hand  at  describing 
clothes  —  some  very  plain  dark 
stuff  made  in  a  very  plain  and 
homely  fashion,  with  some  sort  of 
hat  as  unpretendiDg  as  the  rest  of 
her  costume.  And  now,  having 
got  rid  of  the  clothes,  for  her  who 
wore  them.  Plain  and  homely  as 
these  were,  they  did  not  altogether 
hide  a  most  exquisite  and  most 
perfect  figure,  charmingly  slender 
and  lithe,  but  in  no  respect  less  full 
than  is  formed  by  health  and  Kature. 
She  was  the  sort  of  girl  who  would 
fly  up  a  mountain,  and  be  fresher  at 
the  top  than  she  was  before  she  began 
to  climb.  Her  face,  even  at  first 
sight,  was  indescribably  winning. 
When  I  call  her  pretty  I  hardly 
know,  after  all,  whether  the  word 
be  the  right  one ;  or,  if  it  be,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  her  expression,  and 
not  her  features,  that  make  it  so. 
I  suppose  the  truth  is  that  her 
features  were  pretty,  and  their  ex- 
pression a  great  deal  more.  She 
was  brightly  and  healthily  fair,  not 
wholly  unburned  by  the  sun  and 
wind,  which  is  by  no  means  always 
so  unbecoming  as  women  believe. 
Her  eyes  were  gray,  her  nose  nei- 
ther long  nor  short,  and  her  mouth 
neither  large  nor  small.  That  is 
not  mucli  of  a  description  for  a 
painter.  But  it  must  pass.  For 
it  was  a  good  face,  at  once  pure 
and  wise,  and  lighted  up  with  kind 
and  gentle  humour.  I  am  not 
sure,  after  all,  that  she  was  so 
much  absorbed  in  her  work  as  not 
to  have  thoughts  apart  from, 
though  they  must  needs  be  in  har- 
nony  with,  the  picture  she  was 


trying  to  make  her  own.  Though 
she  had  not  heard  my  coming 
steps,  I  could  see  that  the  bright 
September  air  and  the  deep  in- 
audible song  that  only  belongs  to 
mountain  silence  had  as  much  to 
do  with  the  light  in  her  face  as 
what  was  seen  by  her  eyes.  There 
was  something  unspeakably  true, 
and  simple,  and  natural,  and  wise 
in  the  best  and  sweetest  way,  as 
surely  about  her  as  there  was  in 
the  light  and  the  air.  She  seemed 
to  make  the  day  itself  feel  the 
better  for  her  being  there. 

But,  nevertheless,  she  had  picked 
up  my  own  particular  worm.  So 
I  did  the  only  thing  that  seemed 
to  be  left  me.  Here  was  an  ad- 
venture, anyhow.  There  was  a  con- 
venient bit  of  rock  in  which  I  could 
sit  very  comfortably  and  unseen — 
unless  she  happened  to  look  up, 
which  did  not  seem  at  all  likely. 
I  climbed  to  the  top  without  mak- 
ing any  noise,  put  a  block  on  my 
knees,  and  began  to  sketch — Her, 

So  she  sketched  the  scene,  and 
I,  till  I  could  get  my  innings, 
sketched  the  sketcher.  As  the 
minutes  went  by  I  began  to  think 
that  I  had  by  no  means  the  worse 
of  the  bargain.  There  is  plenty 
of  Nature  in  North  Wales,  but 
there  are  not  many  girls  like  this 
in  Kature.  Presently  I  began  to 
hope  that  she  would  not  leave  her 
work  too  soon ;  at  least,  not  until 
I  had  done  enough  to  make  a 
picture  of  at  leisure.  She  worked 
hard  and  fAst,  and  I  harder  and 
faster ;  and  twenty  times  at  least 
I  caught  some  new  light  or  shade 
of  expression  that  obliged  me  to 
begin  in  spirit  all  over  again. 
Never  had  I  found  a  subject  that 
had  interested  me,  nay,  fascinated 
me  more — never  since  I  had 
caricatured  uncle  George. 

At  last  she  laid  down  her  work 
and  rose.  And,  to  my  dismay, 
she  did  look  up,  and  she  saw  me 
as  plainly  as  I  saw  her.     I  laid 
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mj  block  face  downwards,  as 
guiltily  as  if  I  had  been  caught 
red-handed  in  the  middle  of  a 
crime. 

'  Sir/  she  said,  very  quietly  and 
calmly,  but  in  a  voice — a  very 
sweet  one,  by  the  way — that  seemed 
somehow  to  hide  a  smile,  '  would 
you  mind  being  so  kind  as  to  hand 
me  down  a  small  basket  that  you 
will  find  behind  that  bit  of  rock 
on  your  left  hand  1  Thank  you  ; 
I  am  very  much  obb'ged.' 

As  all  the  world  knows,  there 
are  exactly  eleven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty- five  ways  in 
which  a  girl  can  speak  to  a  strange 
young  man  whom  she  meets  alone 
by  chance,  and  for  the  first  time. 
The  way  in  which  this  girl  spoke 
to  me  was  in  the  very  best  of  them. 
It  was  niost  clearly  not  meant 
either  to  attract  or  to  encourage 
or  to  serve  for  ice-breaking,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  impress  or 
repel ;  she  wanted  something,  and 
she  was  not  afraid  to  ask  for  it 
simply,  and  that  was  all.  It  im- 
plied at  once  the  courage  that 
comes  from  trust,  and  the  trust 
that  comes  from  courage.  I  sup- 
pose she  had  never  had  cause  to 
fear  or  mistrust  any  fellow  human 
soul. 

She  opened  the  basket  I  had 
handed'  her,  took  out  some  sand- 
wiches and  a  bottle  of  milk,  and 
began  ta  eat  as  unconcernedly  as 
if  no  male  creature  were  by  to  see. 
But  if  she  felt  no  cause  for  fear, 
why— not  being  unde  George — 
should  I ) 

'  We  seem  both  to  have  been 
caught  by  the  same  bit,'  said  I. 
'This  is  what  I  was  hunting  for 
all  yesterday.  But  I  suppose  you 
know  this  country  well?* 

*  Pretty  well,'  said  she.  *  But 
— may  I  not  offer  you  some  of  my 
dinner,  as  you  don't  seem  to  have 
brought  any  of  your  own  V 

*  1  don't  know  how  to  say  No ; 
but  I  must  say  it,  if  I  may.     I 


should  like  to  see  your  morning's 
work,  though — ^if — ' 

'Certainly,'  said  she,  handing 
me  up  a  sketch  which,  combined 
with  her  entire  freedom  from  all 
shyness  about  the  matter,  settled 
at  once  for  me  the  question  of 
whether  she  was  artist  or  amateur. 
Beyond  question  she  was  fully  as 
much  an  artist  as  I,  and  probably 
a  great  deal  more.  '  I'm  afraid  it 
is  a  sad  libel,  though.  Will  you, 
please,  let  me  see  yours  V 

*  Of  course — '  I  was  beginning, 
when  I  suddenly  remembered  what 
my  morning's  work  had  been.  I 
suspected  myself  of  colouring,  and 
the  suspicion  fulfilled  itself,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  usual  way.  *  0,  mine — 
I'm  afraid,'  I  said,  leaping  at  what- 
ever lie  was  nearest  to  hand,  '  I'm 
afraid  I  must  plead  guilty  to  hideous 
laziness  in  the  face  of  your  indus- 
try. I've  been  all  this  while  going 
to  begin.  I  wanted  the  afternoon 
light,  you  see — * 

*  How  lucky !  it  is  afternoon 
now.  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
watch  you  work,  if  I  may  ?•  It  will 
be  a  grand  chance  for  me.' 

*  But  you  are  yourself  a  painter, 
are  not  you  ?  And  a  fine  one.  I 
can't  pretend.  But  our  common 
choice  of  a  subject  should  be  a  sort 
of  introduction  between  us,  any 
way.  I've  no  doubt  I  am  arguing 
myself  unknown  not  to  know  you, 
and  shall  feel  ashamed  of  my  ignor- 
ance when  I  find  out  who  you  are.' 
For  I  was  certain  by  this  time  that 
I  had  fallen  in  with  somebody  who 
was  somebody  in  the  world  of  art, 
and  whose  name  and  works  at  least 
I  ought  to  know. 

'  I  don't  think  it  likely  that  you 
ever  heard  of  me,'  said  she,  a  little 
stiffly.  '  I  suppose  you  come  from 
London.  I  don't.  You  are  not 
likely  to  have  heard  of — of — of — 
Mildred  Ashton.  And  as  to  being 
a  painter,  I  only  know  I  am  a  very 
poor  one  indeed.' 

*  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  yon  will 
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not  remain  unknown  or  poor  for 
long.  You  have  geniuR,  Miss 
Ashton ;  that  is  a  big  word,  but  a 
true  one.' 

Her  whole  face  lighted  up  with 
pleasure. 

*'  Do  you  reallj  mean  what  jou 
sayt'  anked  she. 

'  I  hope  I  always  mean  what  I 
say,'  said  I,  stupidly  enough.  It 
did  not  e?en  strike  me  as  strange 
that  such  chance  companions  as  we 
were  should  be  beginning  to  talk 
as  if  we  were  friends.  I  only 
noticed  her  childlike  pleasure  at 
my  ept^ech,  and  that  it  was  far  t,oo 
simple  and  natural  to  be  called 
vain. 

'  And  you  are  a  real  painter  V 
^e  asked. 

*  It  is  my  calling.  Isn't  it  yours  1' 
'  I  have  no  other.    But  I  want 

teaching  very  badly  indeed.  I  have 
told  you  my  name.  What  is  yours  % 

*  Arthur  Keurick.' 

*•  No  duubt  I  ought  to  know  it, 
only  I  don*t/  said  she,  nearly  echo- 
ing my  own  words.  'The  only 
Kenrick  I  e?er  heard  of  is  a  friend 
of  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  lives  in 
China,  at  a  place  called  Shanghai — ' 

*  What !  you  know  my  uncle, 
Miss  Abhton  %  That  is  strange  in- 
deed !  I  am  the  nephew  of  Mr. 
Qeorge  Kenrick  of  Shanghai.' 

*  No,  /  don't  know  him,*  said 
Miss  Ashton.  '  But  why  is  it 
strange  that  your  uncle  should 
know  my  cousin,  when  they  both 
live  in  the  same  town  %  However, 
I  am  glad  that  I  know  it  is  so, 
and  therefore  a  little  about  who 
you  are.  Are  you  not  going  to 
begin?' 

It  is  only  a  great  deal  too  easy 
to  write  down  empty  words.  But 
until  some  man  of  science  finds 
out  how  to  reproduce  their  tone 
and  colour,  the  pen  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  to  the  tongue  what  a 
mere  photograph  is  to  a  picture. 
I  am  obliged  to  be  vain  enough  to 
suppose  that  Miss  Ashton  took  me 


for  some  sort  of  a  gentleman, 
which  means  a  man  to  whom  any 
woman  may  speak  freely  under 
any  circumstances  and  at  any  time. 
But  she  must  have  been  excep- 
tionally a  lady  to  accept  her  free- 
dom as  so  much  a  matter  of  course, 
and  without  the  least  shadow  of  a 
thought  that  her  making  a  stranger's 
acquaintance  in  this  fashion  might 
be  thought  a  little  strange  by 
others.  I  only  wi^h  I  had  the 
least  power  of  saying  exactly  what 
I  mean.  I  can  only  wish  that  we 
all  lived  in  a  world  where  intro- 
ductions and  credentials  could  be 
ignored  as  foolish  forms.  As  it 
is,  those  who  ignore  them  must 
either  be  worse  and  more  foolish 
than  their  neighbours,  or  else  as 
wise  as  the  serpent  and  as  harmless 
as  the  dove.  And  nobody  who 
had  eyes  and  ears  could  doubt  for 
a  moment  as  to  which  order  Mil- 
dred Ashton  belonged.  I  worked 
and  she  watched,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon,  without  any 
talk  worth  mentioning.  I  learned 
no  more  about  het  than  her  name, 
and  gathered  no  more  otherwise 
than  that  she  was  poor,  lived  out- 
side the  gates  of  the  world,  and 
loved  her  art  in  a  very  different 
fashion  from  mine.  I  felt  as  if, 
until  to-day,  I  had  been  living-— 
no,  not  liring — existing — ^without 
a  souL 

In  a  word,  I  was  not  the  same 
Arthur  Kenrick  who  had  come 
down  to  Llanpwll.  That  evening^s 
trout,  it  is  true,  had  rather  gained 
in  flavour,  and  that  night's  sleep 
in  depth  and  sweetness;  but  I 
knew,  when  I  rose  next  morning, 
that  I  was  a  new  man,  wofully 
dissatisfied  with  the  old  one.  I 
had  been  drinking  the  cold  dull 
water  of  selfishness  for  eight-and- 
twenty  years;  yesterday  I  had 
taken  my  first  taste  of  life's  nectar. 
But  such  tastes  do  not  quench  the 
thirst  for  many  hours.  I  went  as 
straight  to  the  place  where  I  had 
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met  Mildred  Ashton  as  if  I  coald 
hare  fairlj  hoped  to  drink  there  a 
second  time.  I  had  no  right  to 
hope;  bat,  nevertheless,  in  the 
same  Bpot  I  found  her  again,  work- 
ing harder  than  before ;  nor,  when 
she  saw  me,  did  she  show  the 
faintest  affectation  of  surprise. 
Strangers  as  we  were,  and  short- 
lived as  my  new  self  had  been — 
not  a  whole  day  old — I  felt  half 
angry  that  she  should  treat  me  as 
if  1  were  so  utterly  a  nobody.  I 
fancied  I  should  have  been  better 
pleased  had  she  stayed  away  that 
day.  But  then  that  would  have 
shown  self-consciousness;  and  it 
was  the  absence  of  every  hint  of 
possible  self -consciousness  that  was 
her  greatest  charm — perhaps  the 
whole  source  of  her  charm. 

There  was  no  reason  why  I 
shculd  not  work  within  sight  and 
speech  of  her ;  and  so  I  did,  with 
no  barrier  but  my  own  increasing 
shyness  between  her  and  me.  We 
talked  a  little,  but  not  much,  be- 
tween whiles,  and  then  mostly 
about  my  own  experiences  of  art 
and  travel,  in  which  she  took  the 
interest  of  one  who  has  had  no 
such  experiences  of  her  own.  But 
even  in  such  somewhat  one-sided 
talk  I  could  not  help  learning  more 
about  her  than  I  knew  yesterday. 
She  lived  in  a  far-away  part  of 
England  —  a  flat  uninteresting 
country  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 
She  was  staying  with  some  rela- 
tions at  a  farm  with  an  unpro- 
nounceable name  some  few  miles 
away,  and  spent  the  whole  of  her 
time  in  sketching  out  of  doors. 
She  had  some  other  relations  in 
Shanghai,  with  whom  she  corre- 
sponded sometimes,  and  through 
whom  she  had  heard  of  my  uncle 
Greorge  in  a  slight  and  casual  way. 
She  had  neither  father  nor  mother, 
brother  nor  sister,  and  no  doubt 
depended  on  the  relations  with 
whom  she  was  staying  until  she 
could  support  herself  by  her  pencil 


When  I  left  her  that  day  all  the 
pleasure  of  my  new  life  had  gone, 
and  the  beginning  of  its  pain  had 
come.  And  whether  such  pleasure 
or  such  pain  be  the  better,  is  more 
than  I  can  tell. 

How  our  meetings  grew  into  a 
habit,  very  matter  of  course  ou 
her  part,  full  of  excitement  on 
mine,  would  be  far  too  long  to 
say.  There  was  certainly  nothing 
unnatural,  however  unconventional, 
in  the  growth  of  a  friendship  be- 
tween two  would-be  artists  of  whom 
one  wanted  help  and  the  other 
wanted — everything.  We  had  found 
oneanother  in  a  world  to  which  con- 
ventions did  not  belong,  and  in  which 
people  soon  learn  to  know  each  other 
apart  from  the  accidents  of  for- 
tune. There  was  certainly  no  very 
great  harm  for  her  to  find  out  in 
me,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
good  in  her.  Let  me  leap  to  the 
end  at  once — I  knew  that  I  had 
found  her  who  must  be  my  wife, 
whatever  else  she  might  be ;  and 
sometimes  I  hoped,  and  sometimes 
despaired. 

But  why,  you  will  ask,  should  I 
despair — 1,  a  favourite  of  Fortune, 
who  would  be  very  rich  sorjie  day, 
and  was  rich  enough  already — of 
winning  a  poor  girl  without  friends 
or  means?  Ah,  but  that  was 
just  the  thing  that  troubled  me ! 
With  all  my  faith  in  her,  I  dreaded 
the  thought  of  buying  her  hand  to 
an  almost  morbid  degree.  Had 
she  been  rich  1  should  have  had  a 
hundred  times  less  fear.  I  must 
win  her  as  the  poor  painter  I 
seemed,  or  not  at  all ;  she  must 
not  be  exposed  for  a  moment  to 
the  temptation  of  taking  me  be- 
cause 1  was  rich ;  and  if  she  took 
me  with  that  knowledge  I  should 
never  be  able  to  rid  myself  of  the 
doubt  that  she  might  never  have 
taken  me  had  I  been  poor.  From 
the  moment  that  my  heart  made 
itself  up  to  win  her  I  took  every 
chance  I  could  of  acting  out  the 
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part  of  the  struggliBg  artist  with- 
out a  penny,  whose  whole  fortune 
is  in  the  air.  It  would  he  time 
enough  for  her  to  learn  the  truth 
when  she  was  won — if  that  was 
ever  to  he ;  if  she  was  not  altoge- 
ther heyond  and  ahove  my  winning, 
as  I  Tery  largely  feared.  Her 
manner  was  the  same  towards  me 
as  on  the  very  first  day.  And  yet 
I  had  not  reached  that  point  when 
a  man  would  rather  have  a  '  No' 
than  no  answer  at  all.  It  wad 
first  love  with  me,  remember,  in 
which  only  the  most  hopeless  fools 
can  possibly  be  altogether  wise. 

I  have  said  that  I  never  dreamed. 
But  one  night,  after  a  long  after- 
noon spent  in  Mildred's  company, 
a  new  and  strange  experience  hap- 
pened to  me.  I  did  dream. 
Eegular  and  experienced  dreamers 
may  not  think  my  dream  a  particu- 
larly strange  or  remarkable  one. 
But  it  was  remarkably  strange  to 
me,  just  because  it  was  a  Dream. 

It  was  not  of  Mildred.  Pro- 
fessed dreamers  tell  me  that 
dreams  very  seldom  relate  to  the 
days  which  they  follow  :  that  the 
fulness  of  the  heart  may  be  often 
the  moving  cause,  but  very  rarely 
fashions  the  form.  It  seemed  to 
me,  with  extraordinary  vividness, 
that  some  genii  of  an  Arabian  mid- 
night had  transported  me  from 
LlanpwU  to  Shanghai.  At  least 
I  suppose  it  must  have  been  Shan- 
ghai, though  the  place  was  more 
like  what,  in  my  waking  fancies,  I 
imagine  Pekin,  or  any  typically 
Chinese  city,  to  be.  I  can  remem- 
ber noticing,  without  any  surprise, 
that  all  the  houses,  and  even  many 
of  the  people  who  crowded  the 
streets,  were  made  of  porcelain, 
mostly  blue  and  white,  and  all 
exceedingly  small:  the  buildings 
did  not  reach  above  my  shoulders, 
nor  the  people  much  above  my 
knees.  Nobody,  however,  noticed 
me,  and  this  did  surprise  me  a 
little,  though  I  have  been  told  that 


incapacity  for  feeling  surprise  at 
anything  is  the  grand  test  of  a 
dream.  So,  if  this  theory  be  cor- 
rect, I  was  not  dreaming  at  aU, 
but  was  really  in  Shanghai,  or 
Pekin,  or  wherever  it  may  be.  I 
walked  about  the  streets,  in  search 
of  some  unknown  something,  care- 
ful not  to  crack  any  of  the  porce- 
lain with  the  large  stick  I  carried. 
Presently  I  had  a  curious  feeling 
of  laborious  oppression,  especially 
about  the  knees,  which  seemed  to 
have  become  suddenly  loaded  with 
lead,  so  heavy  to  lift  were  they.  I 
still  laboured  on;  and  the  oppression 
I  felt  took  an  external  form,  as  if 
my  own  personality  extended  itself 
outwardly  from  me  to  everything 
about  me.  The  air  became  a  ihidt 
yellow  cloud,  very  hot,  and  almost 
stifling,  with  a  disagreeable  flavour, 
like  what  I  suppose  a  London  fog 
in  the  dog-days  would  be.  How  I 
managed  to  enter  one  of  the  porce- 
lain dolls'  houses,  I  know  not ;  but 
I  must  have  done  so,  for  I  pre- 
sently found  myself  in  a  large, 
room,  papered  all  over  with  playing 
cards.  And  there  I  saw  uncle 
George. 

It  did  not  surprise  me  that  he 
was  standing  upright  in  a  brass 
candlestick — that  seemed  quite  as 
natural  as  that  he  was  burning  in 
some  indescribable  manner  with  a 
wick  and  a  flame.  If  I  shut  my 
eyes  I  can  see  it  all  now  as  clearly 
as  then,  for  never  was  any  waking 
impression  more  vivid ;  and  yet 
for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  describe 
the  exact  manner  in  which  he  was 
identified  with  a  lighted  candle. 
The  really  extraordinary  part  of 
the  matter  was  that  the  flat  dish  of 
the  candlestick  had  two  stems,  and 
that  in  the  second,  and  in  like 
manner,  burned  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  whose  face  did  not  seem 
wholly  strange  to  me,  though  I 
could  not  connect  it  with  any  face 
I  had  ever  seen.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  uncle  Geoi-ge  saw  me  or 
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no.  He  and  the  woman  became 
more  and  more  distinctly  candle- 
like without  losing  their  original 
natures ;  in  a  way,  they  were 
being  transformed  into  candles 
without  in  the  least  ceasing  to  be 
entirely  themsekes.  I  did  not  in 
any  way  confuse  myself  with  what 
I  saw — another  unusual  feature,  I 
am  told,  in  a  dream.  Presently 
the  melted  grease  began  to  run 
down,  and  to  encircle  the  human 
candles  with  broad  spiral  folds.  I 
counted  the  folds  as  they  formed 
themselves  with  singular  regularity 
— One  :  two :  three :  four  :  five : 
six :  seven  :  eight :  nine :  a  tenth 
was  half  formed,  when  suddenly 
the  two  flames  began  to  splutter, 
and  then  to  leap  and  flicker.  I 
saw  that  they  were  on  the  point  of 
going  out,  and  wondered  which  of 
the  two  would  be  the  first  to  go. 
It  was  the  woman — out  she  went, 
and  I  saw  her  no  more.  My  uncle 
still  burned  on,  but  always  in  the 
same  unwholesome  way.  Some- 
times his  flame  started  up,  yellow 
and  clear ;  sometimes  it  spluttered 
down  to  a  blue  point,  like  the  light 
of  a  glowworm.  I  was  about  to 
speak  to  him,  when  out  he  went 
also;  and,  after  a  rush  through 
leagues  of  air,  I  found  myself  trans- 
ported back  from  China  to  my  bed 
at  LlanpwU,  as  unrefreshed  as  if 
my  journey  had  been  real. 

'  So  that's  dreaming,  is  it  V 
thought  I.  '  I  suppose  it's  all 
right  to  experience  everything  just 
once,  but  if  it  depends  upon  me, 
I'll  never  try  that  again.  It 
seems  to  me  uncommonly  like  a 
spasm  of  lunacy;  and  where  the 
pleasure  of  it  Hes  I  can't  see.  And 
yet  I'm  as  certain  that  I  saw  uncle 
George  turned  into  a  candle,  with 
my  own  eyes,  as  I  am  that  I  see 
the  wall  before  me.  And  in  the 
same  candlestick  with  a  woman — 
that's  too  utterly  absurd.'  I  leaped 
out  of  bed,  and  in, ten  minutes  was 
in  full  swim  across  the  little  lake 


below  the  inn.  By  the  time  I  had 
reached  the  other  side  the  dream 
had  left  me— like  a  dream. 

But  the  lake  did  not  prove 
Lethe,  for  long.  While  I  was 
going  to  the  place  where  I  now 
knew  I  should  find  Mildred,  the 
grotesque  scene  of  the  human 
candles  burning  out  in  a  room 
made  of  playing  cards  came  back 
to  me  in  all  its  vividness,  and  made 
me  feel  most  absurdly  uncomfort- 
able. I  suppose  people  who  often 
dream  get  used  to  such  night  ad- 
ventures ;  as  for  me,  I  could  not 
convince  my  unreason  that  what  I 
had  seen  was  absolutely  unreal.  It 
was  a  relief  to  me  when  I  saw 
Mildred  again ;  for  need  I  say 
that  my  heart  had  been  filled  with 
heavy  forebodings  about  her  by 
this  idiotic  dream  ? 

'  Do  you  ever  have  dreams,  Miss 
Ash  ton  V 

*  Very  often.     Why  V 

'  Then  perhaps  you  can  read  me 
mine.'  I  told  her  my  story ;  and 
telling  it  in  the  fresh  air  under  the 
light  of  the  sun  proved  a  better 
way  of  putting  it  into  the  light  of 
nonsense  than  even  my  plunge  into 
the  lake  had  been. 

*  It  is  certainly  a  very  odd  sort 
of  nightmare,'  said  she.  'But  I 
fancy  you  are  wrong  in  thinking 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
day.  I  daresay  we  had  mentioned 
your  uncle ;  no  doubt  you  had 
been  thinking  about  him,  and  a 
dream  of  China  of  course  would 
suggest  a  great  deal  of  china-ware. 
The  fog  and  the  weight  of  the 
knees  are  signs  of  unpleasant 
dreams  that  everybody  knows.  Of 
course,  since  you  tell  me  that  your 
uncle  is  a  woman-hater  you  would 
naturally  see  a  woman  with  him  in 
a  dream;  and  as  to  the  candles 
and  the  flat  brass  candlestick — 
what  was  the  last  thing  you  saw  or 
did  before  sleeping  ?  You  put  out 
your  candle,  I  suppose ;  and — ^ 

*  And  it  was  in  a  flat  brass  candle- 
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stick?  That  it  certainly  was. 
Well,  I  suppose  yon  are  right  as 
usnal,  and  that  there  was  really 
nothing  out  of  the  common  in 
recognising  one's  uncle  in  a  candle. 
I  certainly  don't  see  what  it  could 
portend:  most  decidedly  it  can 
never  come  true.  You  say  you 
dream;  have  you  ever  known  a 
dream  come  true  V 

*  Never,  strange  to  say.' 

'  Strange  ?  I  should  have  thought 
all  the  strangeness  would  be  the 
other  way,  if  all  dreams  were  like 
mine.' 

*  But  they  are  not  all  like  yours,' 
said  Mildred.  <  And  surely  it  is 
almost  a  miracle,  out  of  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dreams  that 
are  dreamed  every  night  all  over 
the  world,  so  few  thousands  should 
happen  by  chance  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  fewness  of  their  fufilments  is 
the  most  wonderful  thing  about 
dreams.' 

*  Well,  my  uncle  is  not  likely  to 
turn  into  a  candle,  anyhow.  How- 
ever, I'm  glad  to  think  that  my 
brain  had  some  foundation  of  fact 
to  build  upon — ' 

'If  you  were  used  to  dreaming, 
you  would  think  nothing  of  it,  in- 
deed. I  have  much  stranger 
dreams  than  that,  often  and  often ; 
but  I  take  them  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  never  think  of  them 
after  waking.' 

I  wished  with  all  my  heart  that 
she  would  take  things  less  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Would  she  take 
it  as  A  matter  of  course  that  I 
should  ask  her  to  be  my  wife,  and 
that  she  should  say  no?  But 
there  was  not  much  chance  of  let- 
ting one's  own  thoughts  take  the 
bit  between  their  teeth  in  her  com- 
pany. She  had  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  what  I  looked  upon 
as  hard  work,  but  which  never 
wearied  her.  I  believe  I  had  done 
twice  as  much  work  in  thej^e  few 
weeks  as  in  a  whole  year  before 
— ^not  that  this  is  to  say  a  great 


deal.  Before  long  my  dream  was 
absolutely  forgotten  once  more — 
no  doubt  had  it  not  been  a  new 
experience,  it  would,  as  she  had 
said,  have  been  absolutely  forgot- 
ten long  ago. 

But  presently  it  came  back,  in 
quite  a  new  way.  Had  it  not 
led  the  way  to  the  interpretation 
of  another  dream  1  It  needed 
some  courage  to  risk  putting  an 
end  to  the  idyl  of  LlanpwU.  But 
it  had  to  be  done;  I  felt  as  if 
bomething  would  keep  the  end 
from  ever  coming  unless  it  came 
to-day. 

'  I  have  not  told  you  the  whole 
of  my  dream  yet,'  said  I  at  last^ 
laying  down  my  brush.  *'  Shall  I 
tell  you  the  rest  7  Though  it  seems 
impossible  you  should  need  to  be 
told.  There ;  I  will  and  I  must 
tell  yon.  All  day  long  I  am  dream- 
ing that  I  love  you — no,  that  is  no 
dream — but  that  I  ha^e  told  joa 
so,  and  that  you  have  said —  Bat 
why  am  I  talking  about  dreams  % 
If  you  haven't  guessed  that  I 
loved  you  the  first  day  I  saw  you, 
once  fur  all,  you  know  it  now. 
Don't  say  we  know  nothing  of  one 
another  yet,  for  we  do — ^ 

So  much  I  know  I  said ;  I  am 
not  such  an  impostor  as  to  pre- 
tend that  I  can  repeat  the  rest  of 
the  words  in  which  I  asked  Mil- 
dred to  marry  me.  Were  the  sen- 
tences quite  coherent,  grammatical, 
and  full  of  meaning  for  strange 
ears,  in  which  you  asked  your 
wife  (if  you  have  one)  to  marry 
you — always  supposing  that  you 
loved  her  below  the  depth  of  yoor 
tongue,  and  had  more  fear  than 
hope  of  her  answer  ?  I  spoke  on 
with  my  whole  heart;  I  looked 
in  her  face,  not  knowing  what  to 
read.  It  was  full  of  what  might 
mean  a  thousand .  things.  I  did 
not  dare  to  hold  out  my  hand; 
only  while  I  spoke  I  was  hsteniog 
for  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  coming 
word.     At  last,  as  we  stood  face 
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to  face,  her  Hps  parted,  and  began 
to  move. 

^  Mildred !'  cried  a  sharp  eld- 
erly voice  from  behind  the  cor- 
ner of  the  rock.  '  Mildred  !  where 
in  the  name  of  mercy  have  you 
been?' 

Could  anything  have  been  more 
horribly  unlucky  than  the  sudden 
appearance  of  this  old  lady  just 
then  and  there?  She  had  made 
no  sign  for  weeks ;  it  was  as  if 
she  had  been  watching  for  the 
precise  moment  when  she  would 
be  most  in  the  way.  I  may  wrong 
her  j  but  I  thought  her  the  most 
evil-looking  monster  that  bad  ever 
been  seen — and  had  she  been  as 
young  and  as  beautiful  as  Mildred 
herself,  I  should  have  thought 
the  same.  In  point  of  fact  she 
was  very  elderly  and  very  plain ; 
and  I  multiplied  her  in  both  direc- 
tions by  ten. 

Mildred  herself,  for  the  first 
time,  seemed  to  lose  her  self-pos- 
session, and  to  turn  pale. 

*  My  aunt,  Miss  Reynolds — Mr. 
Kenrick/  she  said  falteringly. 

Miss  Reynolds  scarcely  deigned 
to  curtsy ;  I  just  managed  to  bow. 

'  So  !*  said  Miss  Reynolds,  turn- 
ing her  shoulder  towards  me  con- 
temptuously, and  speaking  to  Mil- 
dred. '  So  this  is  the  meaning  of 
your  painting  mania,  is  it;  your 
scarlet  and  yellow  fever,  eh  ?  Com- 
ing out  to  meet  young  men,  alone. 
Perhaps  you  think  I  haven't  known 
it  all  along,  and  that  I  didn't  think 
there  was  more  Art  about  it  all 
than  you'd  have  me  believe — and 
Katnre;  stuff!  Haman  nature, 
you  mean.  I  guessed  as  much, 
and  now  I  know.  You'll  please 
to  come  home  with  me.     Come.' 

'  Miss  Reynolds,'  said  I,  recover- 
ing my  presence  of  mind,  '  I  am 
not  going  to  leave  this  spot  till  I 
know  whether  your  niece  will  be 
my  wife  or  no.  And  as  to  her, 
she  no  more  knew  until  to-day  that 
I  love  her — ' 


'  Kot  leave  this  spot  1  You'll 
have  to  take  root  in  it,  then,  young 
man ;  or  rather  you  may  leave  it 
as  soon  as  you  like,  for  I  say  to 
you,  No  V 

'  It  is  from  herself  that  I  must — ' 
I  began,  trying  to  be  as  courteous 
to  Mildred's  aunt  as  she  would 
allow  me. 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense  !*  said  Miss 
Reynolds.  'And  who,  pray,  are 
you  ?  What  have  you  to  do  with 
the  matter,  I  should  like  to  know  ?' 

*  Everything  in  the  world.  My 
name  is  Ken  rick — Arthur  Ken- 
rick  ;  I  am  an  artist — * 

*  So  I  perceive,  sir,  from  your 
clothes.  May  I  ask,  since  yon 
presume  to  my  niece's  hand,  if  yon 
are  an  R  A.  ?' 

*  Not  yet.  Miss  Reynolds ;  nor 
an  Associate,  even.     But — ' 

'  An  exhibitor,  no  doubt.  Can 
yon  give  me  the  name  of  one  of 
your  works  that  has  been  hung  on 
the  line  V 

*  1  have  never  as  yet  exhibited 
a  picture.     But — ' 

'  I  am  aware,'  said  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, throwing  a  studiously  veiled 
note  of  sarcasm  into  her  tone, 
'  that  many  famous  painters  keep 
aloof  from  the  Academy  on  princi- 
ple. It  is  only  right  I  should  know 
the  circumstances  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the — the — person  who 
tries  to  entrap  my  niece  into  a 
secret  engagement  without  my 
leave.  No  doubt,  though  you  do 
not  exhibit,  you  sell  your  works 
for  large  sums  V 

*  1  have  not  yet  sold  a  picture, 
Miss  Reynolds.     But — ' 

'  You  mean  to  tell  me  yon  are 
a  common  drawing -master  ?'  she 
said,  with  scorn  unveiled. 

'  I  am  not  even  that,'  said  L 
« But  if  I  wer&— ' 

'  Yon  have  been  saying  ''  Bat" 
five  hundred  times.  "  But"  what, 
if  yon  please  9  I  can't  stay  here 
all  day.' 

'  I  was  going  to  tell  yon,  Miss 
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Eeynoldsy  that  though  I  am  not 
yet  a  famous  painter,  I  am  of,  I 
hope,  sofiQcient  respectability  and 
means.  My  father  was  a  well- 
known  and  wealthy  colonial  broker 
in  London ;  I  am  his  eldest  son — ' 

'  Ah!*  said  Miss  Reynolds,  with 
genuine  interest  in  her  voice. 
'You  only  paint  for  amusement, 
then — though  I  don^t  see  why  a 
gentleman  should  go  about  in  a 
coat  as  shabby  as  yours.  Your 
father,  I  am  to  understand,  died  a 
wealthy  man,  and  yon  are  his 
heirf 

'I  was  speaking  then  of  my 
respectability  only — not  of  my 
means.  I  have  not  inherited  any- 
thing from  my  father.  My  brothers 
and  sisters  are  his  heirs.     But — ^ 

*  *<  But"  number  five  hundred 
and  one  I  I  see.  You  offended 
your  father  by  turning  vagabond 
artist,  and  he  very  properly  cut 
you  off  with  a  shilling,  though 
you  are  his  eldest  son.  I  thought 
a  gentleman  would  have  made 
love  in  more  decent  clothes,  smell- 
ing less  like  a  pothouse.  Good- 
morning,  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  better 
luck  next  time.' 

What  was  I  to  say  to  the  old 
virago  ?  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  speak  of  my  real  means  and 
settled  expectations  until  Mildred 
herself  had  answered  me ;  and  this 
treatment  of  me  because  I  seemed 
poor,  and  her  insults  towards  my 
brothers  in  art,  made  any  course 
but  silence  on  this  score  impossible. 
To  Mildred  I  would  of  course  tell 
everything  so  soon  as  she  had 
answered  me ;  but  to  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, not  a  word. 

'  Very  well,  then,'  said  L  *  In  the 
character  of  a  poor  unknown  land- 
scape pamter,  disinherited — if  you 
will  have  it  so — ^for  preferring  art 
to  trade,  but  too  honest  to  cheat 
his  tailor,  I  demand  to  know  from 
Miss  Ashton's  own  lips  whether  she 
will  give  me  any  hope  that  she  will 
ever  be   my  wife    or  no — ^if  she 


knows  me  well  enough  to  trust  her 
happiness  in  my  hands.  I  do  not 
think  she  will  refuse  me  that  hope 
because  I  am  poor.* 

'0,  if  it  comes  to  that,'  said 
Miss  Reynolds,  *  I'll  go  and  pick  a 
gooseberry  or  two  with  pleasure. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  what  Mildred 
will  say  to  you  now — she  knows  my 
will: 

I  did  not  notice  her  last  words 
just  then.  They  seemed  to  signify 
merely  that,  whatever  she  willed, 
others  must  obey.  And  besides, 
Mildred,  who  had  been  standing 
by  in  silence,  spoke  at  last,  and 
she  said : 

'  Aunt  Jane,  you  need  not  go. 
I  would  rather  say  before  you,  just 
now,  everything  that  I  have  to  say. 
I  know  you  have  meant  to  be  kind 
to  me,  and  I  have  tried  to  be  grate- 
ful ;  but  I  must  live  my  own  life, 
after  all.  I  had  found  that  out 
before  I  knew — before  Mr.  Ken- 
rick ;  everybody  has  to  fi.Qd  it  out 
at  first  or  at  last,  I  suppose.  I 
should  have  become  a  very  bad 
companion  for  you.  Yes,  I  do 
know  Mr.  Kenrick,  I  hope  and  I 
believe.  I  hope  he  knows  me  as 
well !  I  am  glad  that  he  is  poor, 
and  that  he — ' 

She  said  no  more,  but  she  gave 
me  her  hand. 


II. 


So  my  dream  had  proved  an 
omen  after  all,  in  so  far  as  so  ex- 
ceptional a  thing  (for  me)  as  a 
dream  of  any  sort  had  immediately 
preceded,  and  been  bound  up  with, 
the  gain  of  my  Mildred's  hand. 
It  may  be  that,  in  the  elementary 
sort  of  dream  philosophy  which 
makes  dreaming  of  one  thing  prog- 
nosticate an  event  of  an  entirely 
remote  and  different  kind,  to  dream 
that  one's  uncle  is  turned  into  a 
candle  may  foreshadow  one's  own 
marriage— whether  that  be  so  or 
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otherwise,  experts  will  be  able  to 
tell.  However  that  may  be,  in  a 
new  life  the  dream  had  very  soon 
become  an  old  and  forgotten  story. 
Mildred's  history  turned  oat  to 
be  a  Tery  simple  one,  after  all,  as 
she  told  it  to  me,  though  it  was  by 
no  means  what  I  had  imagined. 
She  and  the  cousin  of  whom  she 
had  spoken  were  the  nieces  of  Miss 
Reynolds,  a  rich,  somewhat  eccen- 
tric, exceedingly  capricious,  and 
extravagantly  obstinate  old  lady, 
who  had  adopted  Mildred  in  a  very 
much  less  generous  fashion  than 
uncle  George  had  adopted  me. 
Mildred  had  tried  her  best  to  be 
grateful,  but  had  found  it  abso- 
lutely impossible.  She  had  a  very 
strong  nature  and  decided  charac- 
ter, which  Miss  Reynolds,  out  of 
some  uncomfortable  mixture  of 
duty,  whim,  and  delight  in  tyranny 
for  its  own  sake,  had  set  herself  to 
thwart  and  distort  in  every  ima- 
ginable way.  From  what  I  could 
gather.  Miss  Reynolds  was  one  of 
those  people  who  cannot  exist 
without  a  dependent  on  whom  to 
exercise  their  passion  for  power, 
and  who  believe  that  power  con- 
sists wholly  in  making  other  people 
conscious  slaves.  There  are  such 
men  in  thousands ;  such  women  in 
tens  of  thousands.  No  wonder 
that  Mildred,  hariDg  a  spirit  of 
her  own,  had  been  driven  to  rebel. 
Her  idea  was  to  make  herself  in- 
dependent by  learning  how  to  paint 
pictures  that  would  sell,  and  then 
to  take  her  own  life,  so  far  as  she 
could,  into  her  own  hands.  I  con- 
gratulated myself,  more  than  I  can 
say,  on  having  let  her  believe  that 
I  was  as  poor  as  I  seemed ;  and  I 
resolved,  in  the  same  spirit,  to 
keep  up  the  part  I  bad  assumed 
until,  on  ODr  wedding-day,  I  conld 
give  my  wife  the  pleasant  surprise 
of  finding  that,  in  following  her 
heart,  she  had  not  condemned  her- 
self to  a  life  of  poverty  and  toil. 
Meanwhile  the  romance  of  our  en- 


gagement would  be  doubled  for 
me,  and  she  would  have  the  zest 
of  feeling  that  she  was  sacrificing 
the  world  for  love  and  liberty. 

I  would,  for  my  own  pleasure  in 
its  memory,  linger  upon  the  days 
of  my  courtship  among  the  hills 
round  Llanpwll.  It  had  all  the 
charms  of  romance  for  us  both, 
without  there  being  any  real  reason 
to  fear  that  all  would  not  end 
well.  I  hardly  know  whether  to 
call  it  the  best  or  the  worst  of  our 
engagement  that  it  was  so  short 
and  flying.  I  was  impatient  for 
its  close  j  but  I  lingered  then  up- 
on every  hour  of  it,  just  as  in  re- 
membrance I  do  now.  But  it  was 
impossible  that  it  should  be  long. 
Mildred  was  ready  to  face  the 
poorest,  hardest,  and  most  labo- 
rious life  with  me,  and  was  proud 
to  show  how  content  she  was 
to  become  the  wife  of  one  who 
would  have  no  wealth  but  her. 
But  there  were  pressing  reasons 
why  there  should  be  no  delays  in 
our  marriage,  save  such  as  the  law 
compelled.  Mildred,  having  re- 
belled against  her  aunt,  was  with- 
out either  a  home  or  means  to  find 
one,  for  Miss  Reynolds  simply 
cast  her  off  without  a  word.  I 
took  lodgings  for  her  at  a  farm, 
and  within  a  month  of  our  troth- 
plight  married  her  in  the  little 
church  of  Llanpwll. 

It  was  certainly  a  marriage  in 
haste,  and  possibly  many  may 
think  that  I  ought  to  have  waited 
till  I  had  written  to  uncle  George 
and  had  received  an  answer  from 
him.  Very  likely  I  ought  to  have 
done  so ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
do  not  feel  very  much  conscience- 
stricken  by  my  omission.  I  knew 
him  to  be  so  generous,  kind,  full 
of  sympathy  with  every  right  im- 
pulse, and  regardless  of  anything 
like  self-interest,  that  not  even  his 
own  anti  -  matrimonial  principles 
would  stand  in  my  way.  He  liked 
people  to  act  for  themselves,  and 
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bated  nothing,  not  even  strange 
women,  more  than  the  idea  of  be- 
ing thought  tyrannical.  I  was  so 
anxious  that  he  should  take  Mil- 
dred to  his  heart  as  a  daughter, 
that  1  could  not  bring  myself  to 
prejudice  him  against  her  by  letting 
him  know  of  her  existence  before 
it  was  too  late  for  him  to  do  any- 
thing but  make  the  best  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  bargain  ;  for  if  he 
could  only  be  surprised  into  seeing 
Mildred  without  warning,  he  would 
receive  her  even  into  his  misogynis- 
tic  heart,  I  was  sure.  Besides,  it 
would  take  much  too  long  for 
letters  to  pass  and  repass  between 
"Wales  and  China  when  I  was  go- 
ing to  marry  Mildred,  whatever 
their  tenor  might  be.  I  was  my 
own  master,  and  he  wished  me  to 
be  60  ;  for  Miss  Reynolds  did  not 
detest  free  women  more  than  uncle 
George  hated  slaves. 

So  L  wrote  to  Shanghai  the  day 
after  my  wedding-day,  and  we 
remained  at  Llanpwll  for  our 
honeymoon.  I  could  not  even  yet 
bring  myself  to  tell  Mildred  that 
she  was  not  the  wife  of  a  poor  and 
struggling  painter.  I  almost  wished 
myself  one  in  reality,  for  she  made 
the  illusion  as  sweet  to  me  as  it 
was  dear  to  her.  But  she  must 
know  it  at  last;  and  though  I  was 
sorry  to  leave  onr  first  married 
home,  I  looked  forward  to  the 
morrow  when  I  should  take  her 
back  with  me  to  London  and  to 
the  real  life  that  was  to  be  ours 
till  the  end  of  our  days,  so  that  Lon- 
don should  become  belter  and 
dearer  even  than  LlanpwlL 

It  was  the  morning  of  our  re- 
turn. I  had  taken  my  last  plunge 
into  the  lake,  and  was  i\n  my  way 
back  to  breakfast,  fre>h  and  hungry, 
when  Mildred  met  me  half-way 
with  a  letter  in  her  liand. 

'  There's  a  letter  f^r  you,  too,' 
said  she.  *  Bat  1  couldn't  wait 
for  you   to  show  }<m   this.     See 


what  I  have  brought  on  myself,' 
she  said,  with  the  brightest  and 
happiest  of  smiles,  'by  marrying 

you  .P 

*  Mildred,'  the  letter  began,  *  I 
waited  to  see  if  you  were  really  so 
lost  to  aU  sense  of  shame  as  to 
marry  that  man  in  rags  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  irrevocable  commands. 
You  have  done  so ;  and,  as  yoa 
make  your  bed,  so  you  must  lie. 
Understand  that  henceforth  yon 
are  to  have  no  expectations  from 
me.  If  you  had  been  commonly 
grateful,  and  had  married  to  please 
me  or  had  remained  with  me,  you 
may  be  gratified  to  know  that  I 
had  intended  to  make  you  my  sole 
heir.  As  it  is,  I,  on  the  day  after 
yonrdisgrace,  made  my  will.  Whom 
I  have  put  in  your  place  is  no  con- 
cern of  yours.  Enough  that  Scrip- 
ture bids  us  give  much  to  thoee 
who  have  much,  and  that  I  am 
your  aunt  who  is  ashamed  of  yoa, 

'  Jake  Reynolds. 
'F.S.   If  the  man   in   rags  is 
disappointed  to  find  he  has  married 
a  beggar,  you  can't  say  I  didn't 
tell  you  so.' 

^ Are  you  disappointed)'  asked 
she. 

*You  have  lost  a  fortune  for 
my  sake  1  Mildred,  did  you  know 
this  when — ' 

*When  I  married  you?  Of 
course  I  knew  it,  very  well;  only 
if  I  hadn't  married  you,  I  should 
have  done  something  else  to  lose 
it  soon  enough  all  the  same.  If  I 
couldn't  serve  aunt  Jane  for  love, 
it  isn't  likely  I  should  for  anything 
less,  I  suppose.' 

*  Dear,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  hare 
been  keeping  a  secret  from  you 
ever  since  we  were  married,  shall 
you  be  very  angry  indeed  V 

I  could  see  a  half  frightened 
look  come  into  her  face. 

*  A  secret?  what  do  you  meanP 
You  see  that,  after  all,  she  had 
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no  reasonable  reason  for  knowing 
that  I  was  not  an  adventurer  who 
had  somehow  found  out  that  she 
had  expectations  from  a  rich  aunt, 
and  ioas  disappointed  with  mj  bar- 
gain on  finding  that  her  expecta- 
tions had  gone  off  to  the  other 
side  of  the  moon,  where  all  the 
lost  things  are ;  or  that  I  had  not 
two  or  three  other  wives  elsewhere ; 
or  that  I  was  not  a  professional 
burglar,  or  anything  else  she 
would  not  like  to  be  married  to. 
I  know  she  did  not  suspect  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  for  Mildred  was 
always  the  most  unreasonable  of 
women  where  I  happen  to  be  con- 
cerned ;  but  still  a  secret  a  whole 
honeymoon  long  has  an  unpleasant 
sound,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  I 
felt  a  little  sorry  that  I  had  done 
anything  to  make  her  ever  so  little 
afraid.  Happily,  though,  it  was 
a  secret  that  would  very  well  bear 
telling. 

We  had  reached  the  house,  and 
were  entering  our  breakfast-room. 

*  Should  you  be  very  angry,'  I 
asked,  *  if  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
been  deceiving  yon  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  instead  of  being 
what  I  told  you — there,  darling, 
it's  out  now — I  am  a  painter ;  but 
the  reason  I've  done  nothing  as 
yet  is  because  I've  always  been  too 
well  off  to  be  anything  but  lazy. 
You  can't  expect  much  from  a  man 
with  an  uncle  George  like  mine. 
"We're  rich  enough  already  to  do 
without  your  aunt's  legacy ;  and 
my  own  father  left  me  nothing 
because  it  was  a  family  arrange- 
ment that  uncle  George  will  leave 
me  everything.  He's  a  splendid 
fellow,  and  you'll  be  as  fond  of 
him  as  I  am  when  he  comes  home 
agnin.  I  couldn't  find  the  heart 
to  prevent  your  doing  the  brave 
thing  you  did  in  taking  a  man 
without  a  penny,  all  for  love  and 
liberty — and  now  I  find  out  that 
yon've  lost  a  fortune  by  it,  I'm 
gladder    still.     Why    didn't   yon 


tell  me  yon  had    something   to 
losef 

*  Are  yon  the  only  one  to  have 
secrets  ?  Well,  then,  I  wanted  you 
to  be  sure  that  you  married  me 
for  myself;  and  I  was  afraid — ' 

*  No,  you  weren't ;  you  were  no 
more  afraid  I  should  marry  you 
for  anything  but  yourself  than 
that  you — ' 

'  I  was  afraid  yon  would  rather 
not  marry  me  at  all  than  let  me 
lose  anything  for  you.     There  1* 

*  We're  quits,  then ;  and  we'll 
have  no  secrets  any  more.  .  .  Bat 
here's  my  letter  lying  here  un- 
opened all  this  while,  and  taking 
up  the  room  where  a  trout  or  two 
ought  to  be.  Hullo !  From  uncle 
George's  lawyer?  What  can  he 
have  to  say  1  "  Dear  Sir, — I  re- 
gret—" * 

The  first  words  silenced  me. 
And  I  read,  no  further  aloud : 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  regret  to  have  to 
inform  you  that  I  am  by  this  post 
advised  of  the  death,  at  Shanghai, 
of  Mr.  George  Kenrick,  your  uncle, 
on  the  21st  ultimo.  An  epidemic 
of  cholera  is  raging  there,  to  which 
he  fell  one  of  the  first  victims. 
You  will  be  exceedingly  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  was  married  last 
May  to  a  lady  at  Shanghai  Mrs. 
Kenrick  was  also  taken  with  cho- 
lera, and  died,  by  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  on  the  very  same  day, 
I  can  only  suppose  that  his  well- 
known  views  and  principles  con- 
cerning matrimony  made  him  un- 
willing  to  inform  either  his  family 
or  his  solicitors  of  his  marriage 
at  the  time,  and  have  also  been 
the  CAUse  of  his  otherwise  unac- 
countable delay  in  making  it 
known.  As  the  marriage  was  so 
recent,  I  need  hardly  say  that  he 
has  left  no  children.  Most  unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  appears  that 
he  died  intestate.  The  last  will 
he  made  is  in  our  hands,  nnder 
which    the   whole    of  his   estate 
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(wholly  consisting  of  personalty) 
is  bequeathed  to  yourself  as  sole 
legatee.  Bat,  as  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  every  will  is  revoked  by 
the  marriage  of  the  testator ;  and 
we  are  advised  that  he  was  about 
to  make  a  new  will,  almost  as 
largely  in  your  favour,  when  he 
died.  In  effect,  therefore,  he  died 
intestate ;  and  the  practical  result 
is  that  (Mrs.  Kenrick  being  dead) 
you  will  be  entitled  to  no  more 
than  your  share  of  the  estate  after 
distribution.  For  your  guidance, 
and  pending  proceedings,  I  may 
tell  you  that  I  expect  the  estate 
to  realise  about  90,000Z.  This 
will  give  about  9000/.  for  each  of 
Mr.  George  Kenrick's  ten  brothers 
and  sisters  who  either  survive  him 
or  have  left  surviving  issue.  The 
9000/.  which  would  have  come  to 
your  father  will  be  divided  among 
his  nine  children,  giving  to  your- 
self the  share  of  about  1000/., 
which,  deducting  succession  duty, 
will  give  you,  in  the  result,  not 
more  than  a  clear  balance  of  970/. 

^  I  estimate  that  the  amount 
coming  to  you  may  prove  less, 
but  cannot  well  amount  to  more. 

'I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you 
and  give  further  particulars  any 
time  you  can  give  me  a  call' 

I  handed  the  letter  to  Mildred 
without  a  word.  Why  had  I  not 
put  off"  telling  her  I  was  rich  for 
one  single  half-hour  more?  ^ine 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds — not 
fifty  pounds  a  year — for  a  man 
who  had  been  carefully  taught  how 
not  to  earn  his  living,  who  at  thirty 
years  old  had  not  even  made  a  be- 
ginning, whose  so-called  profession 
had  been  but  pastime,  who  had 
nothing  else  to  turn  to,  who  had 
been  deliberately  trained  to  exag- 
gerated ignorance  of  business,  and 
who  had  just  married  a  wife  whose 
means  amounted  to  nothing !  Who 
could  quite  have  forgotten  himself, 
and  one  far  dearer  than  himself. 


in  grief  for  the  best  unde  wha 
ever  lived  in  the  world  1  I  could 
see  it  all — bow  George  Kenrick's 
dread  and  shyness  of  women  had 
been  only  the  instinctive  self-de- 
fence of  an  exceptionally  tender- 
hearted man ;  how  one  woman  at 
last  had,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
caught  his  hearty  and  had  proved 
too  much  even  for  the  elaborate 
outworks  with  which  he  had 
guarded  it  round ;  how,  after  all 
his  open  and  notorious  boasts 
and  scorns,  he  had  felt  the  shame 
of  a  man  who  had  proved  himself 
a  rank  impostor,  and  had  kept 
putting  off  the  evil  day  of  having 
to  tell;  how — always  an  easy- 
going procrastinating  man — he 
had  in  like  manner  put  off  making 
a  new  will,  which  would  record  his 
inconsistency  in  black  and  white, 
and  would,  indeed,  be  very  difficult 
to  settle  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
justice  both  to  his  wife  and  her 
possible  children,  and  to  me.  .  . 

*  You  have  married  a  poor  devil 
of  a  painter  after  all,'  said  I,  as 
Mildred  laid  the  letter  do?m ; 
*  and  you  might  have  been — * 

^Hush!'  said  Mildred.  'I 
might  have  been  wicked  and  miser- 
able and  rich.  I  am  just  as  happy 
now  as  I  was  when  I  only  believed 
that  we  were  poor;  and  that  is, 
the  happiest  girl  in  the  world! 
Surely  you  don't  want  money  so 
much  as  to  make  you  forget  that 
he  is  dead  who  meant  to  be  so 
good  to  you  V 

And  then  I  knew  that,  though 
I  had  married  in  haste,  I  should 
never  have  to  repent  at  leisure.  I 
think  that  in  that  moment  I  first 
became  a  man. 


III. 


But  it  was  a  terribly  up-hill 
road  that  lay  before  me  now. 
Even  when  that  nine  hundred  and 
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seventy  pounds  should  come  into 
mj  hands,  it  would  not  mean  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  for  I  owed  at  least 
five  hundred.  If  I  could  get  in 
the  end  so  much  as  four  hundred 
pounds  out  of  the  ninety  thousand 
I  should  be  fortunate;  and  even 
that  I  must  still  further  diminish 
by  anticipation,  in  order  to  live 
for  to-day.  It  is  not  good  to  be- 
long to  a  very  large  family  when 
personalty  has  to  be  divided. 

It  was  wonderful  how  uncles, 
aunts,  and  cousins  turned  up  their 
noses  at  my  calling  now  that  I  had 
to  earn  my  daily  bread  with  it 
instead  of  carrying  it  on  as  uncle 
Greorge's  whim^  Even  my  brothers 
had  to  admit  that  there  was  no 
room  in  their  offices  for  an  amateur 
artist  who  had  been  fool  enough  to 
saddle  himself  with  a  penniless 
wife,  and  to  whom  accounts  were 
Hebrew  and  Ghaldee.  They  were 
right— except  in  calling  Mildred's 
husband  a  fool.  I  could  not  be  of 
any  use  to  them  for  years  to  come, 
and  then  I  should  be  too  old  for  a 
junior  clerk  or  office-boy.  I  must 
paint — paint — paint,  since  that 
was  all  I  could  do,  and  become  an 
artist,  if  I  could,  in  fact  as  well  as 
in-  name.  I  should  very  likely 
have  thrown  away  my  brush  if 
Mildred  had  not  been  beside  me. 
Bat  she  believed  in  me,  and  found 
heart  and  courage  for  two  till  she 
made  me  share  tbem. 

Nor  was  she  idle.  While  I 
went  at  my  work  with  patient 
effort,  she  threw  herself  into  hers 
with  joy.  I  verily  believe  she 
was  glad  to  find  that  poverty  and 
labour  had  not  turned  out  to  be 
dreams,  after  all.  We  lived  in 
three  rooms — and  lived  like  hermits, 
except  when  we  went  out  together 
on  impromptu  holidays  to  enjoy 
ourselves  nearly  as  much  as  we 
did  at  home.  In  time,  what  with 
lessons  and  with  occasional  sales 
in  very  bad  markets,  we  earned 
something,  and  made  believe  that 
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we  were  beginning  to  make  our 
own  fortunes  with  our  own  hands. 
She  was  always  so  bright  and  gay 
that  I  forgot  to  be  as  careful  over 
her  as  I  ought  to  have  been,  and 
had  not  the  heart  to  measure  the 
work  for  her,  over  which  she  found 
her  life  so  well  filled.  Mine,  I 
felt,  was  hard  work ;  hers  looked 
like  play,  though  it  took  up  nearly 
as  many  hours  as  it  did  of  mine. 

But  I  must  add  that,  at  accounts 
and  economies,  she  was  nearly  as 
bad  a  hand  as  I.  There  were  times 
when  we  lived  neither  she  nor  I 
knew  how.  But  at  last  there 
came  a  time  when  we  found  our- 
selves consciously  face  to  face  with 
the  wolf  at  the  door ;  and  Love, 
though  he  did  not  even  dream  of 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  glance 
towards  the  bolt  of  the  window, 
did  not  reconcile  us  to  the  growl. 

Unwillingly  enough,  I  had  to 
lay  down  my  brush  for  a  while, 
and  to  look  about  for  work  out  of 
doors,  since  none  seemed  coming 
to  me.  Meanwhile,  Mildred  set  to 
work  on  a  real  picture  in  the  spirit 
of  a  real  artist  who  can  never  be 
divorced  from  Hope,  do  what  he 
will.  Away  from  her  easel  she 
was  the  most  modest-minded  of 
women ;  but,  when  she  worked,  she 
seemed  to  be  fired  with  some  spirit 
that  was  strangely  like  ambition, 
though  I  am  sure  it  was  really 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  a 
fine  subject  that  she  had  thought 
over  till  it  had  become  a  part  of 
herself ;  and,  though  her  technical 
skill  was  still  very  imperfect,  it 
already  showed  qualities  that  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  scores  of  far 
better  painters. 

I  knew  she  was  working  at  it 
hard,  but  how  hard  I  never  knew 
— till  one  afternoon  I  came  back 
from  giving  some  lessons  at  a 
school,  and  found  her  in  a  dead 
faint  upon  the  floor.  And  then, 
and  not  till  then,  I  learned  how, 
as  soon  as  my  back  was  turned 
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early  in  the  momisgy  she  had  been 
toiling,  hungry  and  alone,  eyery 
minnte  of  the  day  until  I  returned ; 
how  energy  had  bnmed  into  fever ; 
how  genius,  without  corresponding 
vital  strength,  is  nothing  better 
than  a  disease. 

And  I  had  thought  that  mine 
alone  had  been  work,  and  that  hers 
had  been  pleasure  and  play ;  and 
how  could  I,  while  away  from  her, 
have  guessed  how  a  delicate  girl 
would  have  spent  all  her  hours  1  I 
had  not  learned  to  know  Mildred, 
even  then — and  was  the  knowledge 
only  to  come  when  it  was  too 
late,  when —  I  could  not  {Lnish  the 
thought.  I  got  her  to  bed,  and 
then  went  for  the  nearest  doctor 
as  fast  as  I  could  go. 

At  three  houses,  with  red  lamps 
and  brass  plates,  I  knocked  and 
rang  before  I  found  surgeon  or 
jphysician  at  home  at  an  hour 
>when  most  were  going  their  rounds. 
At  last,  by  good  fortune  I  found 
one  at  home  where  the  plate  bore 
the  name  of  'Mr.  E.  Segrave, 
Surgeon  and  Accoucheur.' 

I  waited  for  what  seemed  an 
age,  though  I  doubt  whether  two 
minutes  had  passed  on  the  clock- 
dial.     At  last  the  door  opened. 

*Dr.  Segrave  f  I  began  eagerly. 

*  Not  Dr.  Segrave,'  said  a  tall, 
cool,  shrewd-looking  Scotchman 
who  entered ;  '  I'm  Dr.  Menzies, 
and  I  am  attending  to  my  friend's 
patients  while  he  gets  a  little 
holiday.' 

'Never  mind,'  I  said,  more 
hurriedly  than  politely,  *  it's  all  the 
«ame.' 

In  five  minutes  more — for  he 
«eemed  to  have  the  art  of  doing 
things  slowly  faster  than  other 
people  do  them  quickly — he  was 
by  Mildred's  bedside,  I  waiting 
for  him  in  terrible  anxiety  by  the 
faalf-fiuiBhed  picture  into  which  she 
had  been  putting  her  actual  life 
day  by  day.  At  last  he  came  back. 
-  'Well?' 


'  From  what  you  tell  me,  and 
from  what  I  can  see,  she's  prostrate 
from  hard  work,  and  want  of  air 
and  exerdse,  and  star — well,  from 
not  taking  time  enough  to  her 
meals.  She  wants  rest,  and  plenty 
of  meat,  and  change  of  air;  and 
let  me  tell  you  that  you  must  look 
after  her  well,  for  I  think  she  is 
one  of  those  women  that  look  after 
everybody  but  themselves.' 

'  There's  no  danger,  then  ? 

'There's  no  worse  danger  on 
earth  than  working  too  much  and 
eating  too  little.  But  if  you  mean 
is  there  anything  wrong  with  her 
that  cannot  be  mended — not  at  all. 
Eating's  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  doing  nothing's  easier 
still.  And  that's  all  shis  got  to 
do  if  you  can  manage  it.' 

A  weight  was  lifted  off  my 
heart;  but  I  guessed  what  he 
meant — and  that  his  prescription 
might  prove  harder  to  carry  out 
than  he  knew.  'You  will  call 
again  ?' 

'  I'll  see  how  your  wife  is  get- 
ting on  before  I  go;  but  I  am 
going  abroad  in  a  week.  I  shall 
tell  Mr.  Segrave  of  the  case,  if  yon 
give  me  your  name.' 

'  Kenrick.  And  thank  yon 
for—' 

'  Kenrick  !  Indeed  !  I  once  had 
a  patient  of  that  name  out  in 
Shanghai.  I'll  write  a  prescrip- 
tion— ' 

'  What  I  you  knew  my  uncle, 
Mr.  Kenrick  of  Shanghai  7' 

'  Yes.  I  was  called  in  to  attend 
him  when  he  died  in  the  cholera 
outbreak.  Husband  and  wife  both 
in  one  day.  It  was  an  awful  time 
with  us ;  people  dying  around  in 
whole  households;  it  was  like  a 
nightmare — ' 

'And  strangely  enough  I  had 
a  nightmare  on  liie  very  eve  of  my 
uncle's  death,  in  which  I  seemed 
to  feel  it  all,  just  as  if  I  was  there. 
Yes,  on  the  very  night  before  he 
died: 
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*  Nightmare's  common  and 
death's  common;  it  woald  be 
strange  if  they  didn't  meet  toge- 
ther now  and  then.' 

*  I  dreamed  of  the  cholera  cloud. 
I  saw  a  Chinese  city.  I  did  not 
know  my  uncle  was  married ;  and 
yet  I  saw  him  and  a  woman  turn 
together  into  corpse-candles,  and 
die  out  together  before  my  eyes.  I 
seem  to  see  it  now.  It  was  hide- 
ously grotesque ;  but  1  did  not 
recoyer  from  it  for  a  whole  day.' 

*  Working  too  little  and  eating 
too  much  is  as  bad  for  the  brain, 
you'll  find,  as  working  too  much 
and  eating  too  little.  Anybody 
that  knew  George  Kenrick  would 
be  sure  to  dream  about  a  woman 
if  they  dreamed  of  him,  just  be- 
cause of  the  way  he  used  to  talk 
of  them.' 

'  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  strange 
dream,  even  in  detail — ' 

'  We  can  try  that,'  said  Dr. 
Menzies,  getting  interested.  *  You 
say  they  were  turned  into  corpse- 
candles,  burning  one  against  the 
other.  Did  you  know  which  was 
he  and  which  was  she  V 

'  I  knew  them  both  to  the  end.' 

'  Then  you  can  tell  which  of  them 
burned  out  first  If  you're  wrong, 
it  will  show  that  your  dream  was 
but  a  partial  coincidence,  just  as  I 
say.  You  would  naturally  dream 
of  a  near  kinsman,  and  be  safe  to 
dream  of  a  woman  for  the  reason  I 
gave.  You  knew  he  was  in  China, 
and  might  have  seen  in  the  news^ 
papers — though  you  might  have 
forgotten — that  there  was  cholera 
in  Shanghai.  But  you  could  scarcely 
know  which  died  the  first,  unless 
I  teU  you ;  for  nobody  was  in  the 
two  rooms  where  they  died  but  a 
Presbyterian  minister  and  myself.' 

'  Her  candle  went  out  the  first,' 
said  L  'I  remember  counting 
ten,  and  then  his  followed  hers.' 

'  That's  right  enough,'  said  Dr. 
Menzies,  a  little  surprised  at  last. 
*  It  wa$  she  who  died  the  first, 


and — ^yoa  counted  ten?  It  was 
just  ten  minutes  by  the  watch  be- 
fore he  followed  her.  Well,  all  I 
can  say  is  that — ' 

'It's  something  more  than 
strange  V 

'  No,  Mr.  Kenrick.  It  seemed 
a  little  strange  at  first,  but  on 
second  thoughts,  no !  If  you 
dreamed  one  went  out  before  the 
other,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
two,  and  it  was  no  more  than  the 
chances  of  heads  or  tails  which  one 
it  would  be.  If  I  throw  up  a 
penny  and  you  guess  heads,  and  it 
is  heads,  you  were  just  as  likely 
to  be  right  as  wrong.  There's 
nothing  about  it  that's  either 
strange  or  not  strange.  That 
there  are  not  more  such  coinci- 
dences than  there  are  is  almost  a 
miracle.  There's  no  such  thing  as 
waste  in  Nature,  Mr.  Kenrick. 
And  if  a  dream  like  that  was  more 
than  a  common  ordinary  coinci- 
dence, it  would  be  waste ;  for  what 
would  be  the  use  of  your  dreaming 
that  one  of  your  candles  went  out 
before  the  other  when  the  fact  it- 
self could  be  of  no  manner  of  use 
to  you  V 

Even  so  had  Mildred  herself 
argued ;  and  I  was  perforce  com- 
pelled to  put  up  with  a  chain  of 
reasoning  in  which  her  imaginative 
nature  agreed  with  the  prosaic 
system  of  Dr.  Menzies.  Certainly 
mine  had  been  a  useless  dream, 
and  must  have  been  useless  by  its 
very  nature.  I  had  nothing  more 
to  say. 

It  was  merely  accident  that  had 
made  me  remember  my  nonsensical 
dream  when  Mildred  lay  ill,  and 
it  went  fairly  out  of  my  mind  again 
as  soon  as  Dr.  Menzies  had  gone. 
Mildred  had  fallen  asleep;  and  I 
sat  and  watched  by  her  bedside, 
thinking  how  I  could  contrive  to  put 
hfe  straight  for  her.  She  had  no 
friends  to  shelter  her  from  the 
daily  troubles  of  our  life  tiU  she 
should  be  strong  enough  to  face 
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tbem  agun ;  aod  my  marruige, 
eyen  more  than  the  loes  of  my  for- 
tune, had  made  my  relations  cease 
to  be  my  friends.  Perhaps  I  was 
wrongy  but  I  coald  not  bring  my- 
self to  ask  favoars — ^that  is  to  say, 
charities  —  from  those  who  now 
regarded  me  as  a  ne'er-do-well, 
and  Mildred  as  a  blunder  and  a 
harden.  I  was  a  stranger  in  the 
land ;  no  more  a  Kenrick,  who  had 
a  right  to  the  help  and  coontenance 
of  other  Kenricks,  than  Mildred 
herself.  My  share  in  my  ancle's 
estate  had  gone  long  ago;  over 
five  hundred  in  pajing  old  debts, 
the  rest  in  keeping  ns  going  while 
we  had  been  working  and  waiting, 
now,  as  it  seemed,  in  rain.  With- 
out Hope  by  my  side  in  the  person 
of  Mildred,  I  felt  that  I  must  lay 
down  my  brash  once  for  all,  and 
find  something  or  anything  to  do 
that  woald  insure  her  health,  how- 
ever uncongenial  it  might  be. 

The  idea  of  emigration  came 
uppermost  in  my  mind.  I  had  not 
neglected  my  body,  and  could  use 
my  hands  in  better  ways  than  in 
painting  pictures  that  nobody 
would  buy.  But  since  ^lildred 
must  go  oat  with  me,  and  since 
she  could  not  travel  till  she  was 
well,  and  since  I  must,  being  no 
longer  a  bachelor,  carry  out  with 
me  some  sort  of  means  or  capital, 
eyen  emigration  did  not  look  par- 
ticularly hopeful. 

Howeyer,  I  managed  next  day 
to  leaye  Mildred  for  an  hour  or 
two  while  I  went  out  to  make  in- 
quiries about  colonial  matters  in 
such  quarters  as  were  open  to  me. 
I  needed  adyice,  and  could  think 
of  none  better  worth  haying  than 
that  of  Mr.  Archer,  a  young  law- 
yer, who  had  always  been,  in  a 
way,  one  of  my  friends  in  old  times. 
He  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business, 
with  an  essentially  practical  way 
of  looking  at  eyerything,  but  with 
no  intolerance  for  people  of  differ- 
ent natures.     He  would  give  me 


the  best  adyice  he  could,  I  was 
snre. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  for  keeping 
yon  waiting,'  he  said.  *  But  I  was 
yery  deeply  engaged,  and  I'm  afraid 
I  can't  giye  you  much  time  now. 
So  you  think  of  giying  up  paint- 
ing and  going  abroad  1  Well,  it 
does  not  sound  badly.  Only,  as  a 
married  man,  you  can  hardly  treat 
emigration  as  a  simple  adyenture, 
and  go  out  with  nothing  in  your 
pockets  but  your  hands.  I  must 
think  it  over.  Sit  down  and  haye 
a  chat — it's  a  long  time  since  we 
met,  yon  and  I.  Not  since  we'ye 
been  married  men.  We'ye  both 
had  our  romances,  it  seems.  But 
I'm  hanged  if  there's  any  romance 
in  all  your  Bohemia  &at  beats 
what  we  find  eyery  day  in  the  law. 
Talk  of  fiction !  Why,  if  I  wanted 
that  sort  of  light  reading,  and  had 
to  choose  between  the  noyels  and 
magazines  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
law  reports  on  the  other,  giye  me 
the  law  reports  any  day.  Do  you 
know  why  lawyers  are  so  notori- 
ously fonder  of  reading  noyels  than 
any  other  men?  It's  because  they 
get  biases  with  romance,  and  want 
to  refresh  themselves  with  solid, 
probable,  heayy  prose.  I  was  up 
to  the  eyes  in  a  queer  story  when 
you  came  in,  or  rather  in  a  wild 
sort  of  riddle  that  will  take  all  the 
courts  together  years  to  solye.  It 
beats  me.  A,  you  see,  makes  a 
will.  Next  to  the  law  of  marriage 
for  conundrums  giye  me  the  law 
of  wills.  All  A's  estate  is  left  to 
B,  a  married  woman.  We'll  call 
B's  husband  C.  Very  well  IfB, 
the  wife,  dies  and  leayes  children 
behind  her,  the  estate  goes  to  the 
children.  If  B,  the  wife,  dies  and 
leayes  no  children,  but  C,  the  hus- 
band, surviyes  her,  the  estate  goes 
to  Mm.  If  B,  the  wife,  dies  and 
leaves  neither  children  nor  husband 
surviving,  then  the  estate  goes  to 
a  distant  relation^  D.   That^  avoid- 
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Ing  technical  language,  is  the  effect 
of  the  will.  And  you'd  never 
gness  how  such  a  plain  -  sailing 
ererj-day  will  as  that  could  possibly 
become  likely  to  puzzle  the  House 
of  Lords.' 

'No/  said  I,  already  puzzled 
myself  between  A,  £,  C,  and  D, 
'  1  certainly  do  not  see.' 

'  It  comes  to  this.  First  of  all, 
B,  the  wife,  dies.  Afterwards  A, 
the  testator,  dies.  To  whom  does 
the  estate  go  Y 

'  To  B's  children  Y 

*  She  had  none.' 

*  To  B's  husband,  then  V 

*  He  is  dead  too.' 

'  To  the  distant  relation,  then  f ' 

*D]  You're  missing  the  point — 
*  that's  the  yery  question  that's  got 
to  be  answered.  If  you'd  been  the 
least  bit  of  a  lawyer,  you'd  have 
asked  me  whether  the  wife  sur- 
viyed  the  husband,  or  the  husband 
the  wife,  you  see.  Don*t  you  see  1 
If  the  wife  surnved,  the  estate 
goes  to  the  distant  relation.  If 
the  husband  survived,  the  estate 
goes  to  him* 

<  But  if  he  is  dead  V 

'That  isn't  the  question.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  estate  goes 
to  the  distant  relation,  D.  And, 
therefore,  D  must  maintain  that 
B,  the  wife,  survived  her  husband.' 

'  And  which  did  surnve  V 

*  Now  you're  getting  warmer  I 
Heavens  knows.  They  were  found 
dead  on  the  same  day  in  two  rooms 
of  the  same  house,  and  so  says  the 
register.  Get  out  of  that  if  you 
can.  It's  an  awful  muddle.  There's 
no  rule  of  law.  There  are  cases, 
of  course — there  always  are.  There's 
a  great  case  where  a  man  and  a 
woman  were  washed  off  the  same 
plank  out  at  sea,  and  both  drowned. 
On  one  side  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  man  is  likelier  to  survive 
because  he's  the  stronger  and  the 
more  selfish  and  the  better  able 
to  swim.  On  the  other  side,  that 
the  woman  is  Hkelier  to  survive 


because  women  have  more  vitality 
than  men,  and  because  a  man  natur- 
ally takes  more  care  of  a  woman 
than  he  does  of  himself,  especially 
if  he's  a  saUor ;  and  so  on,  and  so 
on,  through  leagues  of  nonsense 
unspeakable.  But  it  all  comes  to 
this — that  there's  no  rule,  that 
every  case  must  stand  on  its  own 
bottom,  and  that  the  courts  will 
have  facts,  and  nothing  to  do  with 
fancies.  Now  Ken  rick — why,  that's 
the  very  name  of  the  wife  and  the 
husband,  B  and  C — that's  queer  ! 
However,  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  The  question 
is—' 

'  But  it  is  queer  !'  said  I.  '  I 
had  an  uncle  and  an  aunt  who  died 
in  the  same  house  on  the  same  day. 
Did  I  never  speak  to  you  of  my 
uncle  George,  of  whom  I  was  god- 
son, eldest  nephew,  and  almost  son  V 

'  By  George !  It  must  be  the 
very  man.  Not  that  I  ever  heard 
of  your  having  any  uncle  in  par- 
ticular till  now ;  or,  if  I  ever  did, 
I  don't  profess  to  remember  pedi- 
grees that  I'm  not  paid  to  keep  in 
mind.  This  was  a  George  Ken- 
rick,  who,  with  his  wife,  died  of 
cholera  on  the  same  day  in  Shang- 
hai.' 

'  Yes,  within  ten  minutes  of  one 
another.  It  is  a  terrible  story — 
more  than  terrible  to  me.' 

'Ten  minutes)  How  do  you 
know  that  ?    What  do  you  mean  ]' 

'  I  was  told  so  by  the  doctor 
who  attended  them  both  and  was 
with  them  when  they  died.' 

•What!  The  doctor?  Where 
is  he  ?   What's  his  name  V 

*  Dr.  Menzies.  I  saw  him  yes- 
terday— ' 

'  Did  he  tell  you  iDhtch  died 
died  first — he  or — ' 
'  She.' 

*  She  /  .  .  .  Can  you  lay  hands 
on  Dr.  Menzies  ...  in  an  hour  ? 
You  cani  Then  .  .  .  Don't  you 
understand]  Under  the  will  of 
Miss  Reynolds — ' 
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'  Miss  Eeynolds  f 

'  Under  the  will  of  Miss  Jane 
Eejnolds,  those  ten  minutes  hare 
given  yon  an  estate  in  Lincolnshire 
worth  at  least  four  thousand  a  year  I 
For  she  left  everything  to  a  niece 
who  married  yoor  uncle,  and  he 
survived  her  by  ten  minutes ;  and 
it  is  all  real  estate  which  goes  to 
your  uncle's  heir-at-law ;  and  you, 
as  the  eldest  son  of  his  next  bro- 
ther, are  he !' 

I  have  been  making  a  very  long 
story  very  short  indeed.  My  case 
was  certainly  as  clear  as  daylight; 
but  that,  as  Archer  would  say,  lis 
not  the  question,  nor  is  it  the 
question — though  that,  too,  is  a 
strange  one — that  Miss  Eeynolds, 
by  disinheriting  Mildred,  had 
made  the  man  in  rags  her  sole 
heir.  To  me  the  strange  thing 
is,  and  must  remain,  that  all 
this  could  never  have  happened 
unless  I  had  dreamed  my  dream. 
Had  I  not  dreamed  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  candles  in  their  proper 
order  and  of  the  number  ten,  I 
should  never  have  mentioned  the 
matter  to  Menzies,  or  learned  the 
precise  nature  of  the  coincidence — 
if  so  it  must  still  be  called — from 
him.  And,  therefore,  had  it  not 
been  for  my  dream,  I  should  have 
been  without  the  one  piece  of  evi- 
dence wanting  to  complete  the 
chain  and  make  good  my  legal  title. 

Nevertheless,  I  pass  no  definite 
opinion.  I  quite  see  that,  being  in  an 
excited  state  of  mind,  I  should  be 
likely  to  dream ;  that,  if  I  dreamed 
at  all,  it  should  be  of  uncle  George ; 
that,  dreaming  of  him,  I  should 
dream  of  a  woman ;  that,  dream- 
ing of  two  failing  candles,  one  of 
them  should  go  out  without  the 
other,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  toss- 
up  which  went  out  the  first  of 
them.  It  is  difBcult  to  find  even 
the  elements  of  so  common  a  thing 


as  a  striking  coincidence  in  so 
simple  a  matter.  My  readers  most 
decide  as  they  please. 

But  was  this  all )  In  one  way 
it  may  be  yes;  but,  in  another^ 
most  surely  no. 

'  Mildred,'  said  I  to  her  one  day, 
not  so  very  long  ago, — *  Mildred, 
I  once  had  a  very  strange  and  a 
very  wonderful  dream.  It  was  that 
I — I  of  all  men— neither  strong  nor 
wise  nor  particularly  brave,  who 
had  been  selected,  by  some  mysteri- 
ous piece  of  injustice,  to  be  the 
husband  of  the  best,  truest^  and 
bravest  of  all  the  women  in  the 
world.  I  dreamed  it  so  vividly, 
that  I  went  out  among  the  hills,  and 
married  the  first  girl  I  met  before 
I  knew  anything  about  her,  except 
that  I  loved  her.  Was  not  that  a 
strange  dream  for  a  fairly  sane 
man  ]  Well,  I  woke  up — one  al- 
ways must  wake  up  at  last  from 
the  very  best  of  dreams,  and  from 
the  best  the  soonest — and  I  found 
that  whai  my  dream  told  me 
was — ' 

<  Whatr  asked  Mildred,  with  at 
least  a  show  of  fear. 

'  True  P  said  L     And  I  say  so 

stm. 

Traih,  indeed,  is  always  stranger 
than  fiction.  I  add  a  few  words 
which  may  interest  the  reader  who 
is  struck  by  the  pivot  of  my  nar- 
rative, and  that  narrow  bridge  of 
time  which  in  ten  minutes  led  to 
such  important  results. 
'  The  genial  skilful  physician  who 
stood  by  and  saw  the  two  'life- 
candles'  bum  out,  and  whose  testi-. 
mony  in  the  case  became  so  impor- 
tanty  is  at  this  moment  a  distin- 
guished practitioner  in  '  the  Gar- 
den Isle,'  where  his  knowledge  of 
the  healing  art  and  of  the  world 
together  make  him  at  once  a  most 
desirable  '  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.' 
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Broadhurbt's  store  was  closed,  bat 
the  little  back  room  looked  yery 
comfortable  that  night  The  fire 
cast  a  ruddy  glow  on  ceiling  and 
walls,  reflecting  itself  cheerily  on 
the  polished  flasks  and  shot-gans 
which  adorned  them.  Yet  a  gloom 
rested  on  the  two  men  who  sat  at 
either  side  of  ,the  hearth,  which 
neither  the  fire  nor  the  black 
bottle  upon  the  table  could  allevi- 
ate. 

*  Twelve  o'clock,'  said  old  Tom, 
the  storeman,  glancing  up  at  the 
wooden  timepiece  which  had  come 
out  with  him  in  '42.  '  It's  a  queer 
thing,  George,  they  haven't  come.' 

'It's  a  dirty  night,'  said  his 
companion,  reaching  out  his  arm 
for  a  plug  of  tobacco.  *  The  Wa- 
wirra's  in  flood,  maybe,  or  majbe 
their  horses  is  broke  down,  or 
they've  put  it  off,  perhaps.  Great 
Lord,  how  it  thunders  I  Pass  us 
over  a  coal,  Tom.' 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  which  was 
meant  to  appear  easy,  but  with  a 
painful  thrill  in  it  which  was  not 
lost  upon  his  mate.  He  glanced 
uneasily  at  him  from  under  his 
grizzled  eyebrows. 

'You  think  it's  all  right, 
George  V  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

'Think  what's  all  right r 

'  Why,  that  the  lads  are  safe.' 

'  Safe  1  Of  course  they're  safe. 
What  the  devil  is  to  harm  them  V 

'  O,  nothing ;  nothing,  to  be 
sure,'  said  old  Tom.  '  You  see, 
George,  since  the  old  woman  died, 
Maurice  has  been  all  to  me ;  and 
it  makes  me  kinder  anxious.  It's 
a  week  since  they  started  from  the 
mine,  and  you'd  ha'  thought  they'd 


be  here  now.  But  it's  nothing  un- 
usual, I  s'pose;  nothing  at  alL 
Just  my  darned  folly.' 

'What's  to  harm  them?'  re- 
peated George  Hutton  again,  ar- 
guing to  convince  himself  rather 
than  his  comrade.  'It's  straight 
road  from  the  diggin's  to  Rathurst, 
and  then  through  the  hills  past 
Bluemansdyke,  and  over  the  Wa- 
wirra  by  the  ford,  and  so  down  to 
Trafalgar  by  tiie  bush  track. 
There's  nothin'  deadly  in  all  that, 
is  there  f  My  son  Allan's  as  dear 
to  me  as  Maurice  can  be  to  you, 
mate,'  he  continued ; '  but  they  know 
the  ford  well,  and  there's  no  other 
bad  place.  They'll  be  here  to- 
morrow night,  certain.' 

'Please  God  they  may!'  said 
Broadhurst;  and  the  two  men 
lapsed  into  silence  for  some  time, 
moodily  staring  into  the  glow  of 
the  fire,  and  pulling  at  their  short 
clays. 

It  was  indeed,  as  Hutton  had 
said,  a  dirty  night.  The  wind  was 
howling  down  through  the  gorges 
of  the  western  mountains,  and 
whirling  and  eddying  among  the 
streets  of  Trafalgar ;  whistling 
through  the  chinks  in  the  rough 
wood  cabins,  and  tearing  away 
the  frail  shingles  which  formed  the  ^^ 
roofs.  The  streets  were  deserted  ^P 
save  for  one  or  two  stragglers 
from  the  drinking  shanties,  who 
wrapped  their  cloaks  around  them 
and  staggered  home  through  the 
wind  and  rain  towards  their  own 
cabins. 

The  silence  was  broken  by 
Broadhurst,  who  was  evidently 
still  ill  at  ease. 
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'  Say,  George/  he  said,  '  what's 
become  of  Josiah  Mapleton  V 

*  Went  to  the  diggin's.' 

'  Ay,  bat  he  sent  word  he  was 
coming  back.' 

'  But  he  never  came.' 

'*An'  what's  become  of  Jos 
Hamphrey  V  he  resnmed,  after  a 
pause. 

*  Be  went  diggin',  too.' 

*  Well,  did  he  come  back  V 

*■  Drop  it,  Broadhurst ;  drop  it, 
I  Bay,'  said  Button,  springing  to 
his  feet  and  pacing  up  and  down 
the  narrow  room.  *  You're  trying 
to  make  a  coward  of  me !  You 
know  the  men  must  have  gone  up 
country  prospectin'  or  farmin'  may- 
be. What  is  it  to  us  where  they 
went  %  You  don't  think  I  have  a 
register  of  every  man  in  the  co- 
lony, as  Inspector  Burton  has  of 
the  lags.' 

*  Sit  down,  George,  and  listen,' 
said  old  Tom.  '  There's  something 
queer  about  that  road ;  something 
1  don't  understand  and  don't  like. 
Maybe  you  remember  how  Malo- 
ney,  the  one-eyed  scoundrel,  made 
his  money  in  the  early  mining  days. 
He'd  a  half-way  drinking  shanty 
on  the  main  road  up  on  a  kind  of 
bluff,  where  the  Lena  comes  down 
from  the  hills.  You've  heard, 
George,  how  they  found  a  sort  of 
wooden  slide  from  his  little  back 
room  down  to  the  river ;  an'  how 
it  came  out  that  man  after  man 
had  had  his  drink  doctored,  and 
been  shot  down  that  into  eternity, 
like  a  bale  of  goods.  No  one  will 
ever  know  how  many  were  done 
away  with  there.  They  were  all 
supposed  to  be  farmin'  and  pros- 
pectin'  and  the  like,  till  their 
bodies  were  picked  out  of  the  ra- 
pids. It's  no  use  mincing  matters, 
George;  we'll  have  the  troopers 
along  to  the  diggin's  if  those  lads 
don't  turn  up  by  to-morrow  night.' 

*  As  you  like,  Tom,'  said  Hntton. 
'  By  the  way,  talking  of  Maloney 

— it's  a  strange  thing/  said  Broad- 


hurst,  '  that  Jack  Haldane  swears 
he  saw  a  man  as  like  Maloney  with 
ten  years  added  to  him  as  could 
be.  It  was  in  the  bush  on  Monday 
morning.  Chance,  I  suppose ;  but 
you'd  hardly  think  there  could  be 
two  pair  of  shoulders  in  the  world 
carrying  such  villanous  mugs  on 
the  top  of  them/ 

'  Jack  Haldane's  a  fool,'  growled 
Hutton,  throwing  open  the  door 
and  peering  anxiously  out  into  the 
darkness,  while  the  wind  played 
with  his  long  grizzled  beard,  and 
sent  a  train  of  glowing  sparks 
from  his  pipe  down  the  street 

'  A  terrible  night !'  he  said,  as 
he  turned  back  towards  the  fire. 

Yes,  a  wild  tempestuous  night ; 
a  night  for  birds  of  darkness  and 
for  beasts  of  prey.  A  strange 
night  for  seven  men  to  lie  out  in 
the  gully  at  Bluemansdyke,  with 
revolvers  in  their  hands  and  the 
devil  in  their  hearts. 

The  sun  was  rising  after  the 
storm.  A  thick  heavy  steam  reek- 
ed up  from  the  saturated  ground, 
and  hung  like  a  pall  over  the 
flourishing  little  town  of  Trafalgar. 
A  bluish  mist  lay  in  wreaths  over 
the  wide  track  of  bushland  around, 
out  of  which  the  western  mountains 
loomed  like  great  islands  in  a  sea 
of  vapour. 

Something  was  wrong  in  the 
town.  The  most  casual  glance 
would  have  detected  that.  There 
was  a  shouting  and  a  hurrying  of 
feet.  Doors  were  slammed  and  rude 
windows  thrown  open.  A  trooper 
of  police  came  clattering  down 
with  his  carbine  unslung.  It  was 
past  the  time  for  Joe  Buchan's 
saw-mill  to  commence  work,  bat 
the  great  wheel  was  motionless, 
for  the  hands  had  not  appeared. 

There  was  a  surging  pushing 
crowd  in  the  main  street  before  old 
Tom  Broadhurst's  house,  and  a 
mighty  clattering  of  tongues. 
<  What  was  it  ?'  demanded  the  new- 
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comers,  panting  and  breathless. 
^Broadhurst  has  shot  his  mate.' 

*  He  has  cut  bis  own  throat.'  *  He 
has  stmck  gold  in  the  day  floor  of 
his  kitchen.'  '  No,  it  was  his  son 
Maurice  who  had  come  home  rich.' 
'  Who  had  not  come  back  at  all.' 

*  Whose  horse  had  come  back  with- 
out him.'  At  last  the  truth  had 
come  out ;  and  there  was  the  old 
sorrel  horse  in  question  whinnying 
and  rubbing  his  neck  against  the 
familiar  door  of  the  stable,  as  if 
entreating  entrance ;  while  two 
haggard  gray-haired  men  held  him 
by  either  bridle  and  gazed  blankly 
at  his  reeking  sides. 

*God  help  me,'  said  old  Tom 
Broadhurst,  <  it  is  as  I  feared  I' 

*  Cheer  up,  mate/  said  Button, 
drawing  his  rough  straw  hat  down 
over  his  brow.  *  There's  hope 
yet' 

A  sympathetic  and  encouraging 
murmur  ran  through  the  crowd. 

*  Horse  ran  away,  likely.' 

*  Or  been  stolen.' 

*  Or  he's  swum  the  Wawirra  an' 
been  washed  off/  suggested  one 
Job's  comforter. 

^  He  ain't  got  no  marks  of  bruis- 
ing/ said  another,  more  hopeful. 

^  Eider  fallen  off  drunk,  maybe/ 
said  a  bluff  old  sheep-farmer.  '  I 
kin  remember,'  he  continued,  'com- 
ing into  town  'bout  this  hour  my- 
selfy  with  my  head  in  my  holster, 
an'  thinking  I  was  a  six-chambered 
revolver — mighty  drunk  I  was.' 

<  Maurice  had  a  good  seat,  he'd 
never  be  washed  off.' 

*  Not  he.' 

^  The  horse  has  a  weal  on  it's  off 
fore- quarter,'  remarked  another, 
more  observant  than  the  rest. 

*  A  blow  from  a  whip  maybe.' 

<  It  would  be  a  darned  hard  one.' 

*  Where's  Chicago  BilU'  said 
fiome  one ;  '  he'll  know.' 

Thus  invoked,  a  strange  gaunt 
figure  stepped  out  in  front  of  the 
crowd.  He  was  an  extremely 
tall  and  powerful  man,  with  the  red 


shirt  and  high  boots  of  a  miner. 
The  shirt  was  thrown  open,  show- 
ing the  sinewy  throat  and  massive 
chest.  His  face  was  seamed  and 
scarred  with  many  a  conflict,  both 
with  Nature  and  his  brother  man^ 
yet  beneath  his  ruffianly  exterior 
there  lay  something  of  the  quiet 
dignity  of  the  gentleman.  This 
man  was  a  veteran  gold-hunter'; 
a  real  old  Californian  'forty-niner, 
who  had  left  the  fields  in  disgust 
when  private  enterprise  began  to 
dwindle  before  the  formation  of 
huge  incorporated  companies  with 
their  ponderous  machinery.  But 
the  red  clay  with  the  little  shining 
points  had  become  to  him  as  the 
very  breath  of  his  nostrils,  and  he 
had  come  half-way  round  the  world 
to  seek  it  once  again. 

*  Here's  Chicago  Bill,'  he  said ; 
'what  is  it r 

Bill  was  naturally  regarded  as 
an  oracle,  in  virtue  of  his  prowess 
and  varied  experience.  Every  eye 
was  turned  on  him  as  Braxton,  the 
young  Irish  trooper  of  constabu- 
lary, said,  '  What  do  yon  make  of 
the  horse.  Bill?' 

The  Yankee  was  in  no  hurry  to 
commit  himself.  He  surveyed  the 
animal  for  some  time  with  his 
shrewd  little  gray  eye.  He  bent 
and  examined  the  girths ;  then  he 
felt  the  mane  carefully.  He  stoop- 
ed once  more  and  examined  the 
hoofs  and  then  the  quarters.  His 
eye  rested  on  the  blue  wheal  al- 
ready mentioned.  This  seemed  to 
put  him  on  a  scent,  for  he  gave  a 
long  low  whistle,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  examine  the  hair  on  either 
side  of  the  saddle.  He  saw  some- 
thing conclusive  apparently,  for, 
with  a  sidelong  glance  under  his 
shaggy  eyebrows  at  the  two  old 
men  beside  him,  he  turned  and  fell 
back  among  the  crowd. 

'  Well,  what  d'ye  think  ?'  cried 
a  dozen  voices. 

'  A  job  for  you,*  said  Bill,  look- 
ing up  at  the  young  Irish  trooper. 
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'  Why,  what  IB  it  1  What's  be- 
oome  of  yooDg  Broadhnret  T 

'  He's  done  what  better  men  has 
done  afore.  He  has  sunk  a  shaft 
for  gold  and  panned  ont  a  coffin.' 

'  Speak  out,  man !  what  have  yon 
seen )'  cried  a  husky  voice. 

*  I've  seen  the  graze  of  a  bush- 
ranger's bullet  on  the  horse's 
quarter,  an'  I've  seen  a  drop  of  the 
rider's  blood  on  the  edge  of  the 
saddle —  Here,  hold  the  old  man 
up,  boys;  don't  let  him  drop.  Give 
him  a  swig  of  brandy  an'  lead  him 
inside.  Say,'  he  continued,  in  a 
whisper,  gripping  the  trooper  by 
the  wrist,  *  mind,  I'm  in  it.  You 
an'  I  play  this  hand  together.  I'm 
dead  on  sich  varmin.  We'll  do  as 
they  do  in  Nevada,  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot.  Get  any  men  you 
can  together.  I  s'pose  you're  game 
to  come  yourself  1* 

'  Yes,  I'll  come,'  said  young 
Braxton,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

The  American  looked  at  him  ap- 
provingly. He  had  learned  in  his 
wanderings  that  an  Irishman  who 
grows  quieter  when  deeply  stirred 
is  a  very  dangerous  specimen  of 
the  genus  homo. 

*  Good  lad  !'  he  muttered  ;  and 
the  two  went  down  the  street  to- 
gether towards  the  station  house, 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  of  the 
more  resolute  of  the  crowd. 

One  word  before  we  proceed  with 
our  story,  or  our  chronicle  rather, 
as  every  word  of  it  is  based  upon 
fact  The  colonial  trooper  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago  was  a 
very  different  man  from  his  repre- 
sentative of  to-day.  Not  that  I 
would  imply  any  slur  upon  the  cou- 
rage of  the  latter ;  but  for  reckless 
dare-devilry  and  knight-errantry 
the  old  constabulary  has  never  been 
equalled.  The  reason  is  a  simple 
one.  Men  of  gentle  blood,  younger 
sons  and  wild  rakes  who  had  out- 
run the  constable,  were  sent  off  to 
Australia  with  some  wild  idea  of 


making  their  fortunes.  On  arriv- 
ing they  found  Melbourne  by  no 
means  the  £1  Dorado  they  expect- 
ed ;  they  were  unfit  for  any  em- 
ployment, their  money  was  soon 
dissipated,  and  they  unerringly 
gravitated  into  the  mounted  police. 
Thus  a  sort  of  colonial  'Maison 
Eouge'  became  formed,  where  the 
lowest  private  had  as  much  pride 
of  birth  and  education  as  his  offi- 
cers. They  were  men  who  might 
have  swayed  the  fate  of  empires, 
yet  who  squandered  away  their 
lives  in  many  a  lone  wild  fight 
with  native  and  bushranger,  where 
nothing  but  a  mouldering  blue- 
ragged  skeleton  was  left  to  tell  the 
tale. 

It  was  a  glorious  sunset  The 
whole  western  sky  was  a  blaze  of 
flame,  throwing  a  purple  tint  upon 
the  mountains,  and  gilding  the 
sombre  edges  of  the  great  forest 
which  spreads  between  Trafalgar 
and  the  river  Wawirra.  It  stretch- 
ed out,  a  primeval  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, save  at  the  one  point  where 
a  rough  track  had  been  formed  by 
the  miners  and  their  numerous 
camp-followers.  This  wound  amid 
the  great  trunks  in  a  zigzag  direc- 
tion, occasionally  making  a  long 
detour  to  avoid  some  marshy  hol- 
low or  especially  dense  clump  of 
vegetation.  Often  it  could  be 
hardly  discerned  from  the  ground 
around  save  by  the  scattered  hoof- 
marks  and  an  occasional  rut. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  Tra- 
falgar there  stands  a  little  knoll, 
well  sheltered  and  overlooking  the 
road.  On  tbis  knoll  a  man  was 
lying  as  the  sun  went  down  that 
Friday  evening.  He  appeared  to 
shun  observation,  for  he  had  chosen 
that,  part  in  which  the  foliage  was 
thickest ;  yet  he  seemed  deddedlj 
at  his  ease,  as  he  lolled  upon  his 
back  with  his  pipe  between  his 
teeth,  and  a  broad  hat  down  over 
his  face.     It  was  a  face  that  it  was 
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well  to  coyer  in  the  presence  of  so 
peaceful  a  scene — a  face  pitted  with 
the  scars  of  an  immaterial  small- 
pox. The  forehead  was  hroad  and 
low ;  one  eye  had  apparently  heen 
gouged  out,  leaving  a  ghastly 
cavity;  the  other  was  deep-set, 
cunning,  and  vindictive.  The  mouth 
was  hard  and  cruel ;  a  rough  beard 
covered  the  chin.  It  was  the  cut 
of  face  which,  seen  in  a  lonely 
street,  would  instinctively  make 
one  shift  the  grasp  of  one's  stick 
from  the  knob  end  to  the  ferrule — 
the  face  of  a  bold  and  unscrupulous 
man. 

Someunpleasing  thought  seemed 
to  occur  to  him,  for  he  rose  with  a 
curse  and  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe.  '  A  darned  fine  thing,' 
he  muttered,  '  that  I  should  have 
to  lie  out  like  this  !  It  was  Bar- 
rett's fault  the  job  wasn't  a  clean 
one,  an'  now  he  picks  me  out  to 
get  the  swamp-fever.  If  he'd  shot 
tiie  horse  as  I  did  the  man,  we 
wouldn't  need  a  watch  on  this 
side  of  the  Wawirra.  He  always 
was  a  poor  white-livered  cuss. 
Well,'  he  continued,  picking  up  a 
gun  which  lay  in  the  grass  behind 
him,  *  there's  no  use  my  waiting 
longer  ;  they  wouldn't  start  duriug 
the  night.  Maybe  the  horse  never 
got  home,  maybe  they  gave  them 
up  as  drowned ;  anyhow  it's  another 
man's  turn  to-morrow,  so  I'll  just 
give  them  five  minutes  and  then 
make  tracts.'  He  Fat  down  on 
the  stump  of  a  tree  as  he  spoke 
and  hummed  the  verse  of  a  song. 
A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike 
him,  for  he  plunged  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  and  after  some  search- 
ing extracted  a  pack  of  playing 
cards  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  dirty 
brown  paper.  He  gazed  earnestly 
at  their  greasy  faces  for  some 
time.  Then  he  took  a  pin  from 
his  sleeve  and  pricked  a  small 
hole  in  the  corner  of  each  ace  and 
knave.  He  chuckled  as  he  shufiSed 
them  up,  and  replaced  them  in  his 


pocket.  '  I'll  have  my  share  of  the 
swag,'  he  growled.  '  They're  sharp, 
but  they'll  not  spot  that  when  the 
liquor  is  in  them.  By  the  Lord, 
here  they  are  f 

He  had  sprung  to  his  feet  and 
was  bending  to  the  ground,  holding 
his  breath  as  he  listened.  To  the 
unpractised  ear  all  was  as  still  as 
before — ^the  hum  of  a  passing 
insect,  the  chirp  of  a  bird,  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves ;  but  the  bush- 
ranger rose  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  satisfied  himself.  *  Good- 
bye to  Bluemansdyke,'  said  he ;  '  I 
reckon  it  will  be  too  hot  to  hold  us 
for  a  time.  That  thundering  idiot ! 
he's  spoilt  as  nice  a  lay  as  ever  was, 
an'  risked  our  necks  into  the  bar- 
gain. I'll  see  their  number  an' 
who  they  are,  though,'  he  con- 
tinued; and,  choosing  a  point  where 
a  rough  thicket  formed  an  effectual 
scre)enV  he  coiled  himself  up,  and 
lay  like  some  venomous  snake, 
occasionally  raising  his  head  and 
peering  between  the  trunks  at  the 
reddish  streak  which  marked  the 
Trafalgar-road. 

There  could  be  no  question  now 
as  to  the  approach  of  a  body  of 
horsemen.  By  the  time  our  friend 
was  fairly  ensconced  in  his  hiding- 
place  the  sound  of  voices  and  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  was  distinctly 
audible,  and  in  another  moment  a 
troop  of  mounted  men  came  sweep- 
ing round  the  curve  of  the  road. 
They  were  eleven  all  told,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  evidently  well  on 
the  alert  Two  rode  in  front  with 
rifles  unslung,  leisurely  scanning 
every  bush  which  might  shelter  an 
enemy.  The  main  body  kept  about 
fifty  yards  behind  them,  while  a 
solitary  horseman  brought  up  the 
rear.  The  ranger  scanned  them 
narrowly  as  they  passed.  He 
seemed  to  recognise  most  of  them. 
Some  were  his  natural  enemies 
the  troopers;  the  majority  were 
miners  who  had  volunteered  to  get 
rid  of  an  evil  which  affected  their 
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interests  so  closely.  They  were  a 
fine  bronzed  set  of  men,  with  a  de- 
liberate air  about  them,  as  if  they 
had  oome  for  a  purpose  and  meant 
to  attain  it.  As  the  last  rider 
passed  before  his  hiding-place  the 
solitary  watcher  started  and  growl- 
ed a  cnrse  in  his  beard.  '  I  know 
his  darned  face/  he  said ; '  it's  Bill 
Hanker,  the  man  who  got  the  drop 
on  Long  Nat  Smeaton  in  Silver 
City  in  '53;  what  the  thunder 
brought  him  here  ?  I  must  be  off 
by  the  back  track,  though,  an'  let 
the  boys  know.'  So  saying  he 
picked  up  his  gun,  and  with  a 
scowl  after  the  distant  party  he 
crouched  down,  and  passed  rapidly 
and  silently  out  of  sight  into  the 
very  thickest  part  of  the  bush. 

The  expedition  had  started  from 
Trafalgar  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fiame  day  that  Maurice  Broad- 
hurst's  horse,  foam -flecked  and 
frightened,  had  galloped  up  to  the 
old  stable-door.  Burton,  the  in- 
spector of  constabulary,  an  ener- 
getic and  able  man  as  all  who 
knew  him  can  testify,  was  in  com- 
mand. He  had  detached  Braxton, 
the  young  Irishman,  and  Thomp- 
eon,  another  trooper,  as  a  yanguard. 
He  himself  rode  with  the  main 
*^^J»  gray -whiskered  and  lean, 
but  as  straight  in  the  back  as  when 
he  and  I  built  a  shanty  in  '39  in 
what  is  now  Burke-street,  Mel- 
bourne. With  him  were  McGil- 
livray,  Foley,  and  Anson  of  the 
Trafalgar  force,  Hartley  the  sheep- 
farmer,  Murdockand  Summerville, 
who  had  made  their  pile  at  the 
mines,  and  Dan  Murphy,  who  was 
cleaned  out  when  the  clay  of  the 
'  Orient*  turned  to  gravel,  and  had 
been  yearning  for  a  solid  square 
fight  ever  since.  Chicago  Bill 
formed  the  rear-guard,  and  the 
whole  party  presented  an  appear- 
ance which,  Though  far  from  mili- 
tary, was  decidedly  warlike. 

They   camped  out  that  night 


seventeen  miles  from  Trafalgar, 
and  next  day  pushed  on  as  far  as 
where  the  Stirling  -  road  runs 
across.  The  third  morning  brought 
them  to  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Wawirra,  which  they  forded.  Here 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  for  they 
were  entering  what  they  regarded 
as  enemy's  country.  The  bush 
track,  though  wild,  was  occasionally 
traversed  both  by  shepherds  and 
sportsmen.  It  would  hardly  be 
the  home  of  a  gang  of  desperate 
bushrangers.  But  beyond  the 
Wawirra  the  great  rugged  range  of 
the  Tapu  mountains  towered  up 
to  the  clouds,  and  across  a  wild 
spur  of  these  the  mining  track 
passed  up  to  Bluemansdyke.  It 
was  here  they  decided  at  the  coun- 
cil that  the  scene  of  the  late  drama 
lay.  The  question  now  was  what 
means  were  to  be  taken  to  attack 
the  murderers;  for  that  murder 
had  been  done  no  man  doubted. 

All  were  of  one  mind  as  to 
what  the  main  line  of  action  should 
be.  To  go  for  them  straight,  shoot 
as  many  as  possible  on  sight,  and 
hang  the  balance  in  Trafalgar: 
that  was  plain  sailing.  But  how 
to  get  at  them  was  the  subject  of 
much  debate.  The  troopers  were 
for  poshing  on  at  once,  and  trust- 
ing to  Fortune  to  put  the  rangers 
in  their  way.  The  miners  pro- 
posed rather  to  gain  some  neigh- 
bouring peak,  from  which  a  good 
view  of  the  country  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  some  idea  gained  of 
their  whereabouts.  Chicago  Bill 
took  rather  a  gloomy  view  of 
things.  *  Nary  one  will  we  see,' 
said  he ;  *  they've  dusted  out  of  the 
district  'fore  this.  They'd  know 
the  horse  would  go  home,  and 
likely  as  not  they've  had  a  watch 
on  the  road  to  warn  thenu  I  guess, 
boys,  we'd  best  move  on  an*  do  our 
best.'  There  was  some  discussion, 
but  Chicago's  opinion  carried  the 
day,  and  tibe  expedition  pushed  on 
in  a  body. 
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After  passing  the  second  up- 
land station  the  scenery  becomes 
more  and  more  grand  and  rngged. 
Great  peaks  two  and  three  thou- 
sand feet  high  rose  sheer  up  at 
each  side  of  the  narrow  track.  The 
heaTj  wind  and  rain  of  the  storm 
had  brought  down  much  dSbins, 
and  the  road  was  almost  impassa- 
ble in  places.  They  were  fre- 
quently compelled  to  dismount 
and  to  lead  the  horses.  '  We 
hayen't  far  now,  boys,'  said  the  in- 
spector cheerily,  as  they  struggled 
on;  and  he  pointed  to  a  great 
dark  cleft  which  yawned  in  front 
of  them  between  two  almost  per- 
pendicular cliffs.  '  They  are  there,' 
he  said,  'or  nowhere.'  A  little 
higher  the  road  became  better  and 
their  progress  was  more  rapid.  A 
halt  was  called,  guns  were  un- 
slung,  and  their  pistols  loosened 
in  their  belts,  for  the  great  gully 
of  Bluemansdyke  —  the  wildest 
part  of  the  whole  Tdpu  range — 
was  gaping  before  them.  But 
not  a  thing  was  to  be  seen;  all 
was  as  still  as  the  grave.  The 
horses  were  picketed  in  a  quiet 
little  ravine,  and  the  whole  party 
crept  on  on  foot.  The  Southern 
sun  glared  down  hot  and  clear  on 
the  yellow  bracken  and  banks  of 
fern  which  lined  the  narrow  wind- 
ing track.  Still,  not  a  sign  of  life. 
Then  came  a  clear  low  whistle 
from  the  two  advanced  troopers, 
announcing  that  something  had 
been  discovered,  and  the  main 
body  hurried  up.  It  was  a  spot 
for  deeds  of  blood.  On  one  side 
of  the  road  there  lowered  a  black 
gnarled  precipice,  on  the  other  was 
the  sullen  mouth  of  the  rugged 
gully.  The  road  took  a  sharp 
turn  at  this  spot  Just  at  the 
angle  several  large  boulders  were 
scattered,  lining  and  overlooking 
the  track.  It  was  at  this  angle 
that  a  little  bed  of  mud  and 
trampled  red  clay  betokened  a 
recent  struggle.     There  could  be 


no  question  that  they  were  at  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  the  two 
young  miners.  The  outline  of  a 
horse  could  still  be  seen  in  the  soft 
ground,  and  the  prints  of  its  hoofs 
as  it  kicked  out  in  its  death-agony 
were  plainly  marked.  Behind  one 
of  the  rocks  were  the  tracks  of 
several  feet,  and  some  pistol-wad- 
ding was  found  in  a  tuft  of  ferns. 
The  whole  tragedy  lay  unclosed 
before  them.  Two  men,  careless 
in  the  pride  of  their  youth  and 
their  strength,  had  swept  round 
that  fatal  curve.  Then  a  crash,  a 
groan,  a  brutal  laugh,  the  gallop- 
ing of  a  frightened  horse,  and  aU 
was  over. 

What  was  to  be  done  now? 
The  rocks  around  were  explored, 
but  nothing  fresh  discovered. 
Some  six  days  had  elapsed,  and 
the  birds  were  apparently  flown. 
The  party  separated  and  hunted 
about  among  the  boulders.  Then 
the  American,  who  could  follow  a 
trail  like  a  bloodhound,  found 
tracks  leading  towards  a  rugged 
pile  of  rocks  on  the  north  side  of 
the  gully.  In  a  crevice  here  the 
remains  of  three  horses  were 
found.  Close  to  them  the  rim  of 
an  old  straw  hat  projected  through 
the  loose  loam.  Hartley,  the  sheep- 
farmer,  sprang  over  to  pick  it  up ; 
he  started  back  in  the  act  of  stoop- 
ing, and  said  in  an  awestrudc 
wlusper  to  his  friend  Murphy, 
'  There's  a  head  under  it,  Dan  !' 
A  few  strokes  of  a  spade  disclosed 
a  face  familiar  to  most  of  the 
group — that  of  a  poor  travelling 
photographer  well  known  in  the 
colony  by  the  sobriquet  of  '  Stoop- 
ing Johnny,'  who  had  disappeared 
some  time  before.  It  was  now  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  putrefaction. 
Close  to  him  another  body  was 
discovered,  and  another  beside 
that.  In  all  thirteen  victims  of 
these  English  Thugs  were  lying 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
north  wall  of  the  Bluemansdyke 
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gully.  It  WAS  Uiere,  standing  in 
silent  awe  ronnd  the  remains  of 
these  poor  fellows,  hurried  into 
eternity  and  buried  like  dogs,  that 
the  search-party  registered  a  yow 
to  sacrifice  all  interests  and  com- 
forts for  the  space  of  one  month 
to  the  single  consideration  of  re- 
yenge.  The  inspector  uncoyered 
his  grizzled  head  as  he  solemnly 
swore  it,  and  his  comrades  followed 
his  example.  The  bodies  were 
then  with  a  brief  prayer  <x>nsigned 
to  a  deeper  graye,  a  rough,  eairn 
was  erected  oyer  them,  and  the 
eleyen  men  set  forth  upon  their 
mission  of  stem  justice. 

Three  weeks  had  passed — three 
weeks  and  two  days.  The  sun  was 
sinking  oyer  the  great  waste  of 
bushlimd,  unexplored  and  un- 
known, which  stretches  away  from 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Tapu 
mountains.  Saye  some  eccentric 
sportsman  or  bold  prospector,  no 
colonist  had  eyer  yentured  into 
that  desolate  land;  yet  on  this 
autumn  eyening  two  men  were 
standing  in  a  Bttle  glade  in  the 
yery  heart  of  it.  They  were  en- 
gaged tjiug  up  their  horses  and 
apparently  making  preparations 
for  camping  out  for  the  night. 
Though  haggard,  unkempt,  and 
worn,  one  still  might  recognise 
two  of  our  former  acquaintances — 
the  young  Irish  trooper,  and  the 
American  Chicago  Bill 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  the 
avenging  party.  They  had  tra- 
versed the  mountain  gorges,  they 
had  explored  every  gully  and 
ravine,  and  now  they  had  split 
into  several  small  bands,  and,  hay- 
ing named  a  trysting-place,  they 
were  scouring  the  country  in  the 
hope  of  hitting  upon  some  trace 
of  the  murd<irers.  Foley  and 
Anson  had  remained  among  the 
hills,  Murdoch  and  Dan  Murphy 
were  exploring  towards  Eathurst, 
Summerville  and  the  inspector  had 


ascended  along  the  Wawirra, 
while  the  others  in  three  parties 
were  wandering  through  the  east- 
em  bushland. 

Both  ihe  trooper  and  the  miner 
seemed  dejected  and  weary.  The 
one  had  set  out  with  visions  of 
glory,  and  hopes  of  a  short  cut  to 
the  coveted  stripes  which  would 
put  him  above  his  fellows;  the 
other  had  obeyed  a  rough  wild 
sense  of  justice;  and  each  was 
alike  disappointed.  The  horses 
were  picketed,  and  the  men 
threw  themselves  heavily  upon 
the  ground.  There  was  no  need 
to  light  a  fire ;  a  few  dampers  and 
some  rusty  bacon  were  their  whole 
provisions.  Braxton  produced  them, 
and  handed  his  share  to  his  com- 
rade. They  ate  their  rough  meal 
without  a  word.  Braxton  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence. 

*  We're  playing  our  last  card,' 
he  said. 

'  And  a  darned  poor  one  at  that^' 
replied  his  comrade. 

*  Why,  mate,'  he  continued,  *  if 
we  did  knock  up  agin  these  all- 
fired  varmin,  ye  don't  suppose  you 
and  I  would  go  for  them  1  I  guess 
I'd  up  an'  shove  for  Trafalgar  first' 

Braxton  smiled.  Chicago's  reck- 
less courage  was  too  well  known 
in  the  colony  for  any  words  of  his 
to  throw  a  doubt  upon  it.  Miners 
still  tell  how,  during  the  first  great 
rush  in  '52,  a  blustering  ruifian,  re- 
lying upon  some  similar  remark  of 
the  pioneer's,  had  tried  to  establish 
a  reputation  by  an  unprovoked  as- 
.sault  upon  him ;  and  the  narrators 
then  glide  imperceptibly  into  an 
account  of  Bill's  handsome  conduct 
towards  the  widow — how  he  had 
given  her  his  week's  clean-up  to 
start  her  in  a  drinking  shanty. 
Braxton  thought  of  this  as  he 
smiled  at  Chicago's  remarks,  and 
glanced  at  the  massive  limbs  and 
weather-beaten  face. 

'  We'd  best  see  where  we  are 
before  it  grows  darker/  he  said; 
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and  rising  he  stacked  his  gem 
against  the  trunk  of  a  blae  gam- 
tree,  and,  seizing  some  of  the 
creepers  which  hang  down  from 
it,  began  rapidly  and  silently  to 
ascend  it 

*  His  t(oal's  too  big  for  his  body,' 
growled  the  American,  as  he  watch- 
ed the  dark  lithe  figare  standing 
oat  against  the  pale-blae  evening 
sky. 

'What  d'ye  see,  Jack?*  he 
shonted;  for  the  trooper  had 
reached  the  topmost  branch  by 
this  time,  and  was  taking  a  sur- 
vey of  the  country. 

*  Bush,  bosh ;  nothing  but  bush,' 
said  th^  voice  among  the  leaves. 
'  Wait  a  bit,  though,  there's  a  kind 
of  hill  about  three  miles  off  away 
to  the  nor'-east.  I  see  it  above 
the  trees  right  over  there.  Not 
much  good  to  us,  though,'  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause, '  for  it  seems 
a  barren  stony  sort  of  place.' 

Chicago  paced  about  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree. 

<He  seems  an  almighty  long 
time  prospectin'  it,'  he  muttered, 
after  ten  minutes  had  elapsed. 
'  Ah,  here  he  is  I'  and  the  trooper 
came  swinging  down  and  knded 
panting  just  in  front  of  him. 

*  Why,  what's  come  over  him  ? 
What^s  the  matter,  Jfu^k  V 

Something  was  tne  matter. 
That  was  very  evident  There 
was  a  light  in  Braxton's  blue  eyes, 
and  a  flush  on  the  pale  cheek. 

*"  Bill,'  he  said,  putting  his  hand 
on  his  comrade's  shoulder,  'it's 
about  time  you  made  tracks  for 
the  settlements.' 

<  What  d'ye  mean  V  said  Chi- 
cago. 

'  Why,  I  mean  that  the  mur- 
derers are  within  a  league  of  us, 
and  that  I  intend  going  for  them. 
There,  don't  be  huffed,  old  man,' 
he  added;  'of  course  I  knew  you 
were  only  joking.  But  they  are 
there.  Bill ;  I  saw  smoke  on  the 
top  of  that  hill,  and  it  wasn't  good 


honest  smoke,  mind  you ;  it  was 
dry-wood  smoke,  and  meant  to  be 
hid.  I  thought  it  was  mist  at 
first ;  but  no,  it  was  smoke.  I'll 
swear  it.  It  could  only  be  them ; 
who  else  woidd  camp  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  desolate  hill  ?  We've  got 
them.  Bill ;  we  have  them  as  sure 
as  Fate.' 

*  Or  they've  got  us,'  growled 
the  American.  '  Buthere,  lad,  here's 
my  glass  ;  run  up  and  have  a  look 
at  them.' 

'It^ioo  dark  now,'  said  Brax- 
ton ;  '  we'll  camp  out  to-night  No 
fear  of  them  stirring.  They're 
lying  by  there  until  the  whole 
thing  blows  over,  depend  upon  it ; 
so  we'll  make  sure  of  them  in  the 
morning.' 

The  miner  looked  plaintively  up 
at  the  tree,  and  then  down  at  his 
fourteen  stone  of  solid  muscle. 

^  I  guess  I  must  take  your  word 
for  it,'  he  grumbled ;  '  but  you  are 
bushman  enough  to  tell  smoke 
from  mist,  and  a  dry-wood  fire 
from  an  open  one.  We  can't  do 
anything  to-night  till  we  feel  our 
way,  so  I  allow  we'd  best  water  the 
horses  an'  have  a  good  night's  rest' 

Braxton  seemed  to  be  of  the 
same  mind ;  so  after  a  few  minutes' 
preparation  the  two  men  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  cloaks,  and  lay, 
two  little  dark  ^pots,  on  the  great 
green  carpet  of  the  primeval  bush. 

With  the  first  gray  light  of 
dawn,  Chicago  sat  up  and  roused 
his  comrade.  A  heavy  mist  hung 
over  the  bushland.  They  could 
hardly  see  the  loom  of  the  trees 
across  the  fittle  glade.  Their 
clothes  glistened  with  the  little 
shining  beads  of  moisture.  They 
brushed  each  other  down,  and 
squatted  in  bush  fashion  over  their 
rough  breakfast  The  haze  seemed 
to  be  lifting  a  little  now;  they 
could  see  fifty  yards  in  every  di- 
rection. The  miner  paced  up  and 
down  in  silence,  ruminating  over  a 
plug  of  '  Barrett's  twist'    Braxton 
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sat  OD  a  fallen  tree  Bponging  and 
oiling  his  revolver.  Suddenly  a 
single  beam  of  sunshine  played 
over  the  great  blue  gum.  It 
widened  and  spread,  and  then  in  a 
moment  the  mist  melted  away, 
and  the  yellow  leaves  glowed  like 
flakes  of  copper  in  the  glare  of 
the  morning  sun.  Braxton  cheer- 
ily snapped  the  lock  of  the  pistol, 
loaded  it,  and  replaced  it  in  his 
belt.  Chicago  began  to  whistle,  and 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  walk. 

*  Now,  yonng  un,'  he  said,  *  here's 
the  glass.' 

Braxton  slung  it  round  his  neck, 
and  ascended  ti^e  tree  as  he  had 
done  the  night  before.  It  was 
child's  play  to  the  trooper — a 
splendid  climber,  as  I  can  testify ; 
for  I  saw  him  two  years  later 
swarming  up  the  topmost  backstay 
of  the  Hector  frigate  in  a  gale  of 
wind  for  a  bet  of  a  bottle  of  wine. 
He  soon  reached  the  summit,  and 
shuffling  along  a  naked  branch 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  ground, 
he  gained  a  point  where  no  leaves 
could  obstruct  his  view.  Here  he 
sat  straddle-legged ;  and,  unsling- 
ing  the  glass,  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  hill,  bush  by  bush  and 
stone  by  stone. 

An  hour  passed  without  his 
moving.  Another  had  almost 
elapsed  before  he  descended.  His 
face  was  grave  and  thoughtful. 

'  Are  they  there  V  was  the  eager 
query. 

*  Yes ;  they  are  there.' 

*  How  manyf 

'  I've  only  seen  five ;  but  there 
may  be  more.  Wait  till  I  think 
it  out.  Bill.' 

The  miner  gazed  at  him  with  all 
the  reverence  matter  has  towards 
mind.  Thinking  things  out  was 
not  his  strong  point 

^  Blamed  if  I  can  help  you,'  he 
said  apologetically.  'It  kinder 
don't  come  nat'ral  to  me  to  be 
plottin*  and  plannin'.  Want  o' 
eddication,  likely.     My  father  was 


allowed  to  be  the  hardest-headed 
man  in  the  States.  Judge  Jefifers 
let  on  as  how  the  old  man  wanted 
to  hand  in  his  checks ;  so  he  down 
an'  put  his  head  on  the  line  when 
the  first  engine  as  ran  from  Ver- 
mont was  comin' up.  They  fined  him 
a  hundred  dollars  for  upsettin*  that 
'ere  locomotive,  an'  the  old  man  got 
the  cussedest  headache  as  ever  was.' 

Braxton  hardly  seemed  to  hear 
this  family  anecdote ;  he  was  deep 
in  thought. 

'  Look  here,  old  man,'  said  he, 
'  sit  down  by  me  on  the  trunk  and 
listen  to  what  I  say.  Eemember 
that  you  are  here  as  a  volunteer. 
Bill — ^you've  no  call  to  come ;  now, 
1  am  here  in  the  course  of  duty. 
Your  name  is  known  through  the 
settlement;  you  were  a  marked 
man  when  I  was  in  the  nursery. 
Now,  Bill,  it's  a  big  thing  I  am 
going  to  ask  you.  If  you  and  I 
go  in  and  take  these  men,  it  will 
be  another  feather  in  your  cap, 
and  in  yours  only.  What  do  men 
know  of  Jack  Braxton,  the  private 
of  police?  He'd  hardly  be  men- 
tioned in  the  matter.  Now,  I 
want  to  make  my  name  this  day. 
We'll  have  to  secure  these  men  by 
a  surprise  after  dusk,  and  it  will 
be  as  easy  for  one  resolute  man  to 
do  it  as  for  two ;  perhaps  easier, 
for  there  is  less  chance  of  detec- 
tion. .  Bill,  I  want  you  to  stay 
with  the  horses,  and  let  me  go 
alone.' 

Chicago  sprang  to  his  feet  with 
a  snarl  of  indignation,  and  paced 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  fallen 
trees.  Then  he  seemed  to  master 
himself,  for  he  sat  down  again. 

'  They'd  chaw  you  up,  lad,'  he 
said,  putting  his  hand  on  Braxton's 
shoulder.     '  It  wouldn't  wash.' 

'  Not  they,'  said  the  trooper. 
'  I'd  take  your  pistol  as  well  as  my 
own,  and  I'd  need  a  deal  of  chaw- 
ing.' 

'  My  character  would  be  ruined,' 
said  BiU. 
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'It's  beyond  the  reach  of  ca- 
lamuy.  Yoa  can  afford  to  give 
me  one  fair  chance.* 

Bill  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  thonght  a  little. 

^  Well,  lad/  he  said,  looking  np, 
*  I'll  look  after  the  horses.' 

Braxton  wmng  him  by  the  hand. 
'  There  are  few  men  would  have 
done  it,  Bill ;  you  are  a  friend 
worth  having.  Now,  we'll  spend 
our  day  as  best  we  can,  old  man, 
and  lie  close  till  evening;  for  I 
won't  start  till  an  hour  after  dusk; 
so  we  have  plenty  of  time  on  our 
hands.' 

The  day  passed  slowly.  The 
trooper  lay  among  the  mosses  be- 
low the  great  blue  gum  in  earnest 
thought  Once  or  twice  he  imagined 
he  heard  the  subterranean  chuckle 
and  slap  of  the  thigh  which  usually 
denoted  amusement  on  the  part  of 
the  miner ;  but  on  glancing  up  at 
that  individual,  the  expression  of 
his  face  was  so  solemn,  not  to  say 
funereal,  that  it  was  evidently  an 
illusion.  They  partook  of  their 
scanty  dinner  and  supper  cheer- 
fully and  with  hearty  appetites. 
The  former  listlessness  had  given 
place  to  briskness  and  activity 
now  that  their  object  was  in  view. 
Chicago  blossomed  out  into  many 
strange  experiences  and  racy  re- 
miniscences of  Western  life.  The 
hours  passed  rapidly  and  cheerily. 
The  trooper  produced  a  venerable 
pack  of  cards  from  his  holster  and 
proposed  euchre;  but  their  gre- 
gariousness,  and  the  genera]  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  the  king  of 
clubs  from  the  ace  of  hearts,  exer- 
cised a  depressing  influence  upon 
the  players.  Gra4ually  the  sun 
went  down  on  the  great  wilderness. 
The  shadow  fell  on  the  little  glade, 
while  the  distant  hill  was  still 
tipped  with  gold;  then  that  too 
became  purplish,  a  star  twinkled 
over  the  Tdpu  grange,  and  night 
crept  over  the  scene. 

*  Good-bye,  old  man,'  said  Brax- 
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ton.  '  I  won't  take  my  carbine ; 
it  would  only  be  in  the  w/y.  I 
can't  thank  you  enough  for  letting 
me  have  this  chance.  If  they 
wipe  me  out,  Bill,  you'll  not  lose 
sight  of  them,  I  know  ;  and  you'll 
say  I  died  hke  a  man.  I've  got 
no  friends  and  no  message,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  but  this  pack 
of  cards.  Keep  them,  Bill ;  they 
were  a  fine  pack  in  '51.  If  you 
see  a  smoke  on  the  hill  in  the 
morning  you'll  know  all's  well,  and 
you'll  bring  up  the  horses  at  once. 
If  you  don't,  you'll  ride  to  Fallen 
Pine,  where  we  were  to  meet, — ride 
day  and  night.  Bill, — tell  Inspector 
Burton  that  you  know  where  the 
rangers  are,  that  Private  Braxton 
is  dead,  and  that  he  said  he  was 
to  bring  up  his  men,  else  he'd  come 
back  from  the  grave  and  lead  them 
up  himself.  Do  that.  Bill.  Good- 
bye' 

A  great  quiet  rested  over  the 
heart  of  that  desolate  woodland. 
The  croak  of  a  frog,  the  gurgle 
of  a  little  streamlet  half  hidden  in 
the  long  grass — ^no  other  sound. 
Then  a  wakeful  jay  gave  a  shrill 
chatter,  another  j  oined ,  and  another; 
a  bluefinch  screamed;  a  wombat 
rushed  past  to  gain  its  burrow. 
Something  had  disturbed  them; 
yet  all  was  apparently  as  peaceful 
as  before.  Had  you  been  by  the 
jay's  nest,  however,  and  peered 
downwards,  you  would  have  seen 
something  gliding  like  a  serpent 
through  the  brushwood,  and  caught 
a  glimpse,  perhaps,  of  a  pale 
resolute  face,  and  the  glint  of  a 
pocketpcompass  pointing  north  by 
east. 

It  was  a  long  and  a  weary  night 
for  Trooper  Braxton.  Any  mo- 
ment he  might  come  on  an  out- 
post of  the  rangers,  so  every  step 
had  to  be  taken  slowly  and  with 
care.  But  he  was  an  experienced 
woodman,  and  hardly  a  twig 
snapped  as  he  crawled  along.    A 
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monss  barred  his  progress,  and 
he  was  ^compelled  to  make  a  long 
detoor.  Then  he  foand  himself  in 
thick  bnishwood,  and  once  more 
had  to  go  oat  of  bis  waj.  It  was 
yerj  dark  here  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest.  There  was  a  heavy  smell, 
and  a  dense  steam  laden  with 
miasma  rose  from  the  ground. 
In  the  dim  light  he  saw  strange 
creeping  things  aronnd  him.  A 
bosbmaster  writhed  across  the 
path  in  front  of  him,  a  cold  dank 
lizard  crawled  over  his  hand  as  he 
crouched  down,  but  the  trooper 
thought  only  of  the  human  rep- 
tQes  in  front,  and  made  steadily 
for  his  goal.  Once  he  seemed  to 
be  pursued 'by  some  animal;  he 
heard  a  creaking  behind  him,  but 
it  ceased  when  he  stopped  and  lis- 
tened, so  he  continued  his  way. 

It  was  when  he  reached  the 
base  of  the  hill  which  he  had  seen 
from  the  distance  that  the  real 
difficulty  of  his  undertaking  began. 
It  was  almost  conical  in  shape, 
and  very  steep.  The  sides  were 
covered  with  loose  stones  and  an 
occasional  large  boulder.  One 
false  step  here  would  send  a  shower 
of  these  tell-tale  fragments  clatter- 
ing down  the  hill.  The  trooper 
stripped  off  his  high  leather  boots 
and  turned  up  his  trousers ;  then 
he  began  cautiously  to  climb, 
cowering  down  behind  every  boul- 
der. 

There  was  a  little  patch  of  light 
far  away  on  the  horizon,  a  very 
little  gray  patch,  but  it  caused  the 
figure  of  a  man  who  was  moving 
upon  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  loom 
out  dim  and  lai*ge.  He  was  a 
sentry  apparently,  for  he  carried  a 
gun  under  his  arm.  The  top  of 
the  hill  was  formed  by  a  little 
plateau  about  a  hundred  yards  in 
circumference.  Along  the  edge  of 
this  the  man  was  pacing,  occa- 
sionally stopping  to  peer  down 
into  the  great  dusky  sea  beneath 
him.     From  this  raised  edge  the 


plateau  curved  down  from  every 
side,  so  as  to  form  a  crater-like 
depression.  In  the  centre  of  this 
hollow  stood  a  large  white  tent. 
Several  horses  were  picketed 
aronnd  it,  and  the  ground  was 
littered  with  bundles  of  dried  grass 
and  harness.  You  could  see  these 
details  now  from  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  for  the  gray  patch  in  the 
east  had  become  white,  and  was 
getting  longer  and  wider.  You 
coold  see  the  sentry's  face,  too,  as 
he  paced  round  and  round.  A 
handsome  weak-minded  face,  with 
more  of  the  fool  than  the  devil 
impressed  on  it  He  seemed 
cheerful,  for  the  birds  were  begin- 
ning to  sing,  and  their  thousand 
voices  rose  from  the  bash  below. 
He  forgot  the  forged  note,  I  think, 
and  the  dreary  voyage,  and  the 
wild  escape,  and  the  dark  gully 
away  beyond  the  T4pu  .range,  for 
his  eye  glistened^  and  he  hummed 
a  quaint  little  Yorkshire  country 
air.  He  was  back  agun  in  the 
West  Elding  village,  and  the 
rough  boulder  in  front  shaped  it- 
self into  the  hill  behind  which 
Nelly  lived  before  he  broke  her 
heart,  and  he  saw  the  ivied  church 
that  crowned  it  He  would  have 
seen  something  else  had  he  looked 
again,  something  which  was  not  in 
his  picture :  a  white  passionless 
face  which  glared  at  him  over  the 
boulder,  as  he  turned  upon  his 
heel,  still  singing,  and  unconscious 
that  the  bloodhounds  of  jostice 
were  close  at  his  heels. 

The  trooper's  time  for  action 
had  come.  He  had  reached  the 
last  boalder ;  nothing  lay  between 
the  plateau  and  himself  but  a  few 
loose  stones.  He  could  hear  the 
song  of  the  sentry  dying  away  in 
the  distance  ;  he  drew  his  regula- 
tion sword,  and  with  his  Adams  in 
his  left  he  rose  and  sprang  like  a 
liger  over  the  ridge  and  down  into 
the  hollow. 

The  sentry  was  startled  from 
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his  dream  of  the  past  by  a  clatter 
and    a    rattling    of   stones.     He 
sprang  round  and  cocked  his  gun. 
No  wonder  that  he  gasped,  and 
that  a  change   passed   over    his 
bronzed   face.     A  painter  would 
need  a  dash  of  nltramarine  in  his 
flesh- tints  to  represent  it  now.  No 
wonder,  I  saj,  for  that  dark  actiye 
figure  with  the  bare  feet  and  the 
brass  buttons  meant  disgrace  and 
the  gallows  to  him.     He  saw  him 
spring  across  to  the  tent ;  he  saw 
the  gleam  of  a  sword,  and  heard  a 
crash  as  the  tent-pole  was  seyered, 
and  the  canvas  came  down  with  a 
run  upon  the  heads  of  the  sleepers. 
And  then  above  oaths  and  shouts 
he   heard   a  mellow  Irish   voice, 
'  I've  twelve  shots  in  mj  hands.    I 
have  ye,  every  mother's  son.     Up 
with  your  arms  !  up,  I  say,  before 
there  is  blood  upon  my  soul.     One 
move,   and  ye    stand  before  the 
throne.'     Braxton  had  stooped  and 
parted  the  dodrway  of  the  fallen 
tent,  and  was  now  standing  over 
six  rufiSans  who  occupied  it     They 
lay  as  they  had  waken,  but  with 
their  hands  above  their  heads,  for 
there  was  no  resisting  that  quiet 
voice,  backed  up  by  the  two  black 
muzzles.      They    imagined    they 
were  surrounded    and    hopelessly 
outmatched.      Not    one  of  them 
dreamed  that  the  whole  attacking 
force  stood  before  them.    It  was 
the  sentry  who  first  began  to  rea- 
lise the  true  state  of  the  case. 
There  was  no  sound  or  sign  of  any 
reinforcement.     He  looked  to  see 
that  the  cap  was  pressed  well  down 
on  the  nipple,  and  crept  towards 
the  tent     He  was  a  good  shot,  as 
many  a  keeper  on  Braidagarth  and 
the  Yorkshire  fells  could  testify. 
He  raised  his  gun  to  his  shoulder. 
Braxton  heard  the  click,  but  dared 
not  remove  his  eye  or  his  weapon 
from  his  six  prisoners.     The  sentry 
looked  along  the  sights.    He  knew 
his  life  depended  upon  that  shot. 
There  was  more  of  the  devil  than 


the  fool  in  his  face  now.  He 
paused  a  moment  to  make  sure  of 
his  aim,  and  then  came  a  crash 
and  the  thud  of  a  falling  body. 
Braxton  was  still  standing  over 
the  prisoners,  but  the  sentry's  gun 
was  unfired,  and  he  himself  was 
writhing  on  the  ground  with  a 
bullet  through  his  lungs.  '  Ye 
see,'  said  Chicago,  as  he  rose  from 
behind  a  rock  with  his  gun  still 
smoking  in  his  hand,  '  it  seemed  a 
powerful  mean  thing  to  leave  you. 
Jack ;  so  I  thought  as  I'd  kinder 
drop  around  promiscus,  and  wade 
in  if  needed,  which  I  was,  as  yoa 
can't  deny.  No,  ye  don't,'  he 
added,  as  the  sentry  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  grasp  his  fallen  gun ; 
Meave  the  wepin  alone,  young 
man;  it  ain't  in  your  way  as  it 
lies  there.' 

'  I'm  a  dead  man  !'  groaned  the 
ranger. 

'  Then  lie  quiet  like  a  respect- 
able corpse,'  said  the  miner,  *  an' 
don't  go  a-squirmin'  towards  yer 
gun.  That's  ornary  uneddicated 
conduct' 

'  Come  here,  Bill,'  cried  Brax- 
ton, '  and  bring  the  ropes  those 
horses  are  picketed  with.  Now,' 
he  continued,  as  the  American, 
having  abstracted  the  sentry's  gun, 
appeared  with  an  armful  of  ropes, 
'  you  tie  these  fellows  up,  and  I'll 
kill  any  man  who  moves.' 

'  A  pleasant  division  of  labour, 
eh,  old  Blatherskite,'  said  Chicago, 
playfully  tapping  the  one-eyed  vil- 
lain Maloney  on  the  head.  '  Come 
on ;  the  ugliest  first  I'  So  saying, 
he  began  upon  him  and  fastened 
him  securely. 

One  after  another  the  rangers 
were  tied  up ;  all  except  the  wound- 
ed man,  who  was  too  helpless  to 
need  securing.  Then  Chicago 
went  down  and  brought  up  the 
horses,  while  Braxton  remained  on 
guard ;  and  by  midday  the  caval- 
cade was  in  full  march  through 
the  forest  en  rmiU  for  Fallen  Pine, 
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the  rendezvons  of  the  search-party. 
The  wounded  man  was  tied  on  to 
a  horse  in  front,  the  other  rangers 
followed  on  foot  for  safety,  while 
the  trooper  and  Chicago  brought 
np  the  rear. 

There  was  a  sad  assemblage  at 
Fallen  Pine.  One  by  one  they 
had  dropped  in,  tanned  with  the 
snn,  torn  by  briers,  weakened  by 
the  poisonous  miasma  of  the  marsh- 
lands, all  with  the  same  tale  of 
privation  and  failure.  Summer- 
ville  and  the  inspector  had  fallen 
in  with  blacks  above  the  upper 
ford,  and  had  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives.  Troopers  Foley  and 
Anson  were  well,  though  some- 
what gaunt  from  privation.  Hart- 
ley had  lost  his  horse  from  the 
bite  of  a  bush  master.  Murdoch 
and  Murphy  had  scoured  the  bush 
as  far  as  Kathurst,  but  without 
success.  All  were  dejected  and 
weary.  They  only  waited  the  ar- 
rival of  two  of  their  number  to  set 
out  on  their  return  to  Trafalgar. 

It  was  midday,  and  the  sun  was 
beating  down  wiih  a  pitiless  glare  on 
the  little  clearing.  The  men  were 
Ijing  about  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
trunks,  some  smoking,  some  with 
their  hats  over  their  faces,  and  half- 
asleep.  The  horses  were  tethered 
here  and  there,  looking  as  listless 
as  their  masters.  Only  the  in- 
spector's old  charger  seemed  su- 
perior to  the  weather — a  shrewd 
blase  old  horse,  that  had  seen  the 
world,  and  was  nearly  as  deeply 
versed  in  woodcraft  as  his  master. 
As  Chicago  said,  'Short  of  climbin' 
a  tree,  there  weren't  nothin'  that 
horse  couldn't  do;  an*  it  would 
make  a  darned  good  try  at  that 
if  it  was  pushed.*  Old  '  Sawback' 
seemed  ill  at  ease  this  afternoon. 
Twice  he  had  pricked  up  his  ears, 
and  once  he  had  raised  his  head  a^ 
if  to  neigh,  but  paused  before 
committing  himself.  The  inspec- 
tor looked  at  him  curiously  and 


put  his  meerschaum  back  into  its 
case.  Meerschaums  were  always 
a  weakness  of  poor  Jim  Burton^s. 
*•  Demme  it,  sir,'  I  have  heard  him 
say, '  a  gentleman  is  known  by  his 
pipe.  When  he  comes  down  in 
the  world  his  pipe  has  most  vitali- 
ty.' He  put  the  case  inside  his 
uniform  and  went  over  to  the 
horse.  The  ears  were  still  twitch- 
ing. 

*  He  hears  something,'  said  the 

inspector.  *  By  Jove,  so  do  I ! 
Here,  boys,  jump  up ;  there's  a 
body  of  men  coming  T  Every 
man  sprang  to  his  horse's  head. 
'  I  hear  hoofs,  and  I  hear  the  tramp 
of  men  on  foot  They  must  be  a 
large  party.  They're  heading 
straight  for  us.  Get  under  cover, 
boys,  and  have  your  guns  loose.' 
The  men  wheeled  right  and  left, 
and  in  a  very  few  moments  the 
glade  was  deserted.  Only  the 
brown  barrel  of  a  gun  here  and 
there  amoDg  the  long  grass  and 
the  ferns  showed  where  they  were 
crouching.  '  Steady,  boys  P  said 
Burton;  'if  they  are  enemies, 
don't  fire  till  I  give  the  word. 
Then  one  by  one  aim  low,  and  let 
the  smoke  clear.  Rangers,  by 
Jove  !'  he  added,  as  a  horseman 
broke  into  the  clearing  some  way 
down,  with  his  head  hanging  down 
over  his  horse's  neck.  *  More,'  he 
growled,  as  several  men  emerged 
from  ,the  bush  at  the  same  point. 
*  By  the  living  powers,  they  are 
taken  !  I  see  the  ropes.  Hurrah  !' 
And  next  moment  Braxton  and 
Chicago  were  mobbed  by  nine 
shouting  dancing  men,  who  pulled 
them  and  tugged  at  them,  and 
slapped  them  on  the  back,  and 
dragged  them  about  in  such  a 
way,  that  Maloney  whispered  with 
a  scowl, 

'  If  we'd  had  the  grit  to  do  as 
much,  we*d  have  been  free  men 
this  day  !' 

And  now  our  story  is  nearly 
done.     We  have  chronicled  a  fact 
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which  we  think  is  worthy  of  a 
wider  circulation  than  the  colonial 
drinking-bar  and  the  sheep-farm- 
er's  firaide,  for  Trooper  Brax- 
ton and  his  capture  of  the  Blae- 
mansdyke  mnrderers  haye  long 
been  hot^ehold  words  among  oar 
brothers  in  the  England  of  the 
Southern  seas. 

We  need  not  detail  that  joyful 
ride  to  Trafalgar,  nor  the  welcome, 
nor  the  attempt  at  lynching  ;  nor 
how  Maloney,  the  arch  criminal, 
turned  Queen's  evidence,  and  so 
writhed  away  from  the  gallows. 
All  that  may  be  read  in  the 
colonial  press,  more  graphically 
than  I  can  tell  it  My  friend 
Jack  Braxton  is  an  officer  now,  as 
his  father  was  before  him,  and 
still  in  the  Trafalgar  force.  Bill 
I  saw  last  in  '61,  when  he  came 


over  to  London  in  charge  of  the 
bark  of  the  Wellingtonia  for  the 
International  Exhibition.  He  is 
laying  on  flesh,  I  fear,  since  he 
took  to  sheep-farming ;  for  he  was 
barely  brought  up  by  seventeen 
stone,  and  his  fighting  weight  used 
to  be  fourteen ;  but  he  looks  well 
and  hearty.  Maloney  was  lynched 
in  PlacerviUe — at  least,  so  I  heard. 
I  had  a  letter  last  mail  from  the 
old  inspector;  he  has  left  the 
police,  and  has  a  farm  at  Kathurst. 
I  think,  stout-hearted  as  he  is,  he 
must  give  a  little  bit  of  a  shudder 
when  he  rides  down  to  Trafalgar 
for  the  Thursday  market,  and 
comes  round  that  sharp  turn  of 
the  road  where  the  boulders  l^e, 
and  the  farze  looks  so  yellow 
against  the  red  clay. 
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♦ 

Wimy  other  wits  and  other  bards 

Their  tales  at  Christmas  tell, 
Or  praise  on  cheap  and  coloured  cards 

The  time  they  love  so  well ; 
Secure  from  scorn  and  ridicale 

I  hope  my  verse  may  be. 
If  I  can  still  remember  Yule, 

And  Yule  remember  me. 

The  days  are  dark,  the  days  are  drear. 

When  dull  December  dies ; 
But,  while  we  mourn  an  ended  year, 

Another's  star  will  rise. 
I  hail  the  season  formed  by  rule 

For  merriment  and  glee ; 
So  let  me  still  remember  Yule, 

And  Yule  remember  me. 

The  rich  plom-pudding  I  enjoy, 

I  greet  the  pie  of  mince ; 
And,  loving  both  while  yet  a  boy, 

Have  loved  them  ever  since. 
More  dull  were  I  than  any  mule 

That  eyes  did  ever  see, 
If  I  should  not  remember  Yale, 

And  Yule  remember  r/te. 
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*  What's  in  a  name  T  asks  Shake- 
speare. If  he  had  borne  mine  I 
think  he  would  have  fonnd  a  great 
deal.  Mj  name  has  been  a  nuisance 
to  me  ever  since  I  was  a  boj  at 
school,  and  that  other  John  Smith 
used  to  squabble  over  my  hampers 
from  home,  pretending  they  were 
addressed  to  him.  I  don't  belieye 
he  erer  had  a  hamper  sent  in  his 
life ;  but  he  always  claimed  mine, 
and  (being  a  big  boy)  occasionally 
got  them. 

I  do  not  so  much  complain  of 
my  surname  ;  ihat^  I  suppose,  was 
an  inevitable  misfortune.  Being, 
unluckily,  bom  a  Smith,  I  suppose 
my  father,  with  his  large  family 
and  small  means,  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  incur  the  expense  of 
changing  his  patronymic,  espe- 
daUy  as  he  might  have  offended 
aunt  Anne  (from  ^hom  we  had 
expectationB)  by  doing  so.  But 
my  parents  need  not  have  christened 
me  John.  John  Smith  1  One 
might  as  well  be  described  as  '  man' 
at  once.  I  believe  the  world  swarms 
with  John  Smiths.  If  I  travel 
abroad  I  am  always  opening  the 
letters  of  my  namesakes  at  the 
posies  restanteSf  and,  what  is  worse, 
they  are  always  opening  mine.  I 
hurried  back  from  a  pleasant  tour 
in  Scotland  on  receipt  of  a  telegram 
that  my  baby  was  dangerously  ill ; 
and  after  all  it  turned  out  that  the 
message  was  not  intended  for  me, 
but  for  another  John  Smith,  who 
was  coming  to  my  hotel  the  next 
day. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  a  letter 
from  a  fellow-sufferer  (who  signs 
himself  *  J.  B.' — I  suppose  for  John 
Brown)  in  the  papers  this  year. 


He  complains  that  he  got  so  con- 
fused by  receiving  letters  intended 
for  other  J.  B.s  during  his  travels 
that  he  felt  puzzled  about  his  own 
identity.  I  can  quite  sympathise 
with  him.  It  is  terrible  to  be  al- 
ways haunted  by  those  *doppel- 
gangers' —  to  find  yourself  multi- 
plied, as  it  were. 

I  repeat,  I  consider  my  parents 
acted  cruelly  in  not  giving  me  a 
distinctive  Christian  name  at  least. 
My  father  had  one ;  he  was  called 
Erasmus.  Why  was  not  I  named 
after  him  1  I  have  been  more  con- 
siderate of  my  children:  if  they 
have  a  common  surname,  I  flatter 
myself  their  Christian  names  are 
peculiar  enough.  At  present,  I 
must  confess,  they  hardly  appear 
to  appreciate  my  kindness.  Thucy- 
dides,  my  eldest  boy,  complains 
that  his  name  exposes  him  to 
ridicule  at  school.  Hnz,  the  next 
brother,  has  actually  dropped  his 
real  title,  and  calls  himself  Harry. 
Keren-happuch,  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter, is  very  bitter  about  her  nomen- 
clature, arguing  that  if  she  marries 
she  will  change  her  surname,  but 
that  her  '  hideous  Christian  name' 
will  stick  to  her  for  life.  I  suppose 
when  my  youngest  hopes,  Arethusa 
and  Polyphemus,  grow  up  they 
will  grumble  at  me  too.  But  had 
they  only  experienced  the  annoy- 
ance of  being  called  by  a  name 
common  to  so  many  other  people, 
they  would  know  how  to  thank 
me.  When  Thucydides  travels 
abroad  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
about  identifying  hU  letters;  and 
Huz  is  not  likely  to  be  dunned  for 
debts  of  a  namesake,  as  I  have 
often  been.    If  my  dear  wife  had 
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been  named  Eeren-happncb,  in- 
stead of  Mary,  I  should  not  have 
mistaken  that  telegram  abont  the 
baby. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all 
the  adventures  and  annoyances  to 
which  my  unlucky  name  has  ex- 
posed me  at  various  times  in  my 
life  :  how  I  haye  been  deluded  by 
false  hopes  of  legacies  bequeathed 
to  luckier  John  Smiths;  dunned 
for  debts  I  never  incurred ;  abused 
for  things  I  had  never  written; 
claimed  as  a  relative  by  people  I 
never  saw.  Bat  one  adventure 
was  a  rather  remarkable  one,  and 
I  am  tempted  to  record  it. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  am  one 
of  a  rather  numerous  family.  I 
don't  mean  that  the  Smiths  are, 
for  they  seem  to  me  to  make  up 
half  the  population  of  the  earth ; 
but  I  allude  to  my  own  personal 
branch  of  that  extensive  clan.  I 
have  a  great  many  relatives,  and 
being  fairly  well- to-do,  all  my  rela- 
tions are  friendly  with  me.  One 
morning  a  few  years  ago,  as  we 
were  sitting  at  breakfast^  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  my  cousin 
Caroline,  who  is  married  and  lives 
in  the  country.  We  do  not  often 
hear  from  her,  and,  in  fact,  it  was 
a  long  time  since  I  had  seen  any 
of  her  branch  of  the  family. 

* "  My  dear  John,*' '  I  read  aloud, 
*  '*  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  me 
a  great  kindness — " ' 

'  She  wants  to  come  and  stay 
here,'  interrupted  my  wife,  with 
fine  feminine  perception. 

*  Not  exactly,*  I  answered,  run- 
ning my  eye  over  the  rest  of  the 
epistle ;  *  bat  she  does  want  us  to 
give  a  bed  for  the  night  to  a  young 
protigSe  of  hers,  a  relation  in  fact — 
Caroline  says  "  a  mutual  cousin.'' 
She  is  an  orphan,  poor  girl,  and 
passing  through  London  to  take  a 
situation  as  governess  in  a  family 
in  Devonshire.  She  has  been  stay- 
ing with  Caroline,  and  must  come 
to  London  to  get  on  the  South 


Western  line.  As  she  has  nerev 
been  in  town  in  her  life,  Caroline 
thought  I  would  take  her  in  just 
for  the  night,  to  save  her  going  to 
an  hotel.  The  trains  don't  suit 
each  other,  and  she  must  stay  a 
night  in  London.  That's  the  gist 
of  the  letter,  without  all  the  apolo- 
gies and  thanks.' 

'  I  call  it  a  reasonably  cool  re- 
quest,' said  my  wife,  proceeding  to 
make  sundry  severe  remarks  on 
the  <  unoonscionableness'  of  country 
cousins,  as  town  cousins  are  wont 
to  do  when  their  spare  rooms  are 
thus  invaded. 

'  Poor  girl !  Caroline  says  she 
is  an  orphan  and  our  cousin,'  I 
remarked. 

'  If  you  are  going  to  take  in  all 
the  orphan  Smiths  who  say  they 
are  your  cousins,  yon  had  better 
buy  up  the  Wanstead  Asylum  to 
accommodate  them,'  retorted  Mrs. 
Smith,  as  she  left  the  room  to  give 
orders  for  the  reception  of  our 
guest ;  while  I  turned  to  a  post- 
script I  had  hitherto  overlooked, 
and  which,  as  is  usual  with  ladies' 
postscripts,  contained  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  letter. 

'  You  are  always  so  good  and 
kind  that  I  venture  to  ask  you  to 
complete  your  good  action  by  meet- 
ing our  poor  little  cousin  at  King's 
Cross  today  at  4.80.  She  is  so 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  arriving  in 
London  alone.  Her  name  is  Smith 
— Jane  Smith — and  you  will  easily 
recognise  her  by  her  deep  mourn- 
ing. I  have  told  her  to  look  out 
for  you.' 

There  was  no  time  to  reply.  I 
did  not  tell  my  wife  of  this  last 
request,  which  certainly  was  a 
'  leetle'  cool.  But,  after  all,  it  uhu 
an  undertaking  for  a  young  girl^ 
new  to  London,  to  arrive  alone  at 
a  crowded  terminus;  and  as  we 
were  going  to  act  the  good  Samari- 
tans, we  might  as  well  do  the  work 
thoroughly.  I  therefore  set  out 
for  King's  Cross  at  the  appointed 
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hoar,  bat,  owing  to  my  watch  being 
slow,  I  arrived  rather  late  in  the 
station.  The  4.30  train  had  come 
in,  and  the  passengers  had  nearly 
all  dispersed ;  bat  Ungeiing  on  the 
deserted  platform  was  a  tall  grace- 
ful girl  in  deep  moaming— evi- 
dently my  unknown  cousin.  I 
hurried  np  to  her. 

'I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  to  Miss  Smith.' 

She  bowed,  and  I  went  on  : 

*•  I  must  introduce  myself  as  Mr. 
Smith — John  Smith — whom  you 
expected  to  meet  you.  I  am  so 
ashamed  at  being  late.' 

'Pray  do  not  apologise,'  said 
the  young  lady  ;  '  it  is  very  good 
of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble  for 
a  stranger,  and  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  it.' 

Her  voice  was  soft,  rich,  and 
musical — just  the  voice  I  should 
have  expected  from  her  appear- 
ance, but  not  exactly  the  voice  of 
cousin  Caroline's  family.  Caroline 
was  a  good  soul,  but — well,  she 
was  not  remarkably  aristocratic  in 
appearance  or  manner.  Now  this 
girl  looked  unmistakably  high- 
bred. She  was  beautiful,  decidedly 
so;  but  it  was  quite  a  different 
class  of  beauty  from  the  rustic  pret- 
tiness  I  had  expected.  Her  dress, 
too,  though  scrupulously  plain,  did 
not  look  Uke  the  handiwork  of  a 
rural  dressmaker  (as  a  family  man, 
I  know  something  of  such  matters) ; 
and  the  perfect  fit  and  graceful  cut 
of  her  crape-covered  garments  were 
certainly  in  the  style  of  my  wife's 
best  modiste.  Altogether  my 
newly- found  cousin  looked  rather 
more  like  a  young  lady  whose 
footman  and  carriage  were  in  at- 
tendance than  a  poor  orphan  go- 
verness going  to  her  situation. 

'  You  came  from  Yorkshire  by 
this  train?'  I  asked,  as  the  possi- 
bility of  a  mistake  crossed  my  mind. 

'  Yes ;  Mrs.  Smith  said  she  had 
written  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  take  me  in  for  a  night.' 


*Ah,  I  received  her  letter,  and 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive 
you.  I  believe  you  are  a  cousin  of 
ours.' 

*  Very  probably,'  she  answered, 
smiling ;  *  ours  must  be  a  numerous 
family ;'  and  my  mind  set  at  rest 
regarding  the  identity  of  my  fair 
relative,  I  called  a  cab,  collected 
her  luggage,  and  we  drove  away 
together.  My  companion  sat  silent 
for  a  while;  the  cheerful  tone  in 
which  she  had  greeted  me  had 
evidently  been  called  up  by  an 
effort;  for  as  she  now  thought 
herself  unobserved,  I  could  see 
tears  gathering  in  her  eyes.  Poor 
girl,  she  was  very  young  to  have 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life  alone  ! 

'  You  are  going  into  Devonshire 
to-morrow  V  I  said. 

'  Yes ;  of  course,  you  know  all 
about  it  0  Mr.  Smith,  it  sounds 
cowardly  to  say  so;  but  I  do 
dread  it !' 

'  I  don't  wonder ;  going  among 
strangers  is,  of  course,  a  trial 
But  you  must  keep  up  a  good 
heart,  and  you  may  find  the  ordeal 
far  less  terrible  than  you  expect' 

'Thank  you  for  encouraging 
me,'  she  said  gratefully.  '  I  am 
so  glad  you  know  all  the  circum- 
stances. Of  course,  I  feel  it  is  my 
duty  to  go ;  and  if  I  fail,  I  can  but 
return  to  Yorkshire.* 

'Don't  think  about  failing,'  I 
answered  cheerfully,  feeling  that 
it  must  be  very  hard-hearted  em- 
ployers who  would  be  unkind  to 
such  a  gentle  young  creature. 

'You  must  tell  me  all  the 
Yorkshire  news,'  I  said,  trying  to 
give  a  different  turn  to  the  con- 
versation ;  but  my  observation  was 
an  unfortunate  one,  for  my  fair 
companion's  eyes  overflowed  as  she 
said  hurriedly, 

'  Don't  ask  me  to  talk  about  my 
old  home  j  ust  now ;  it  is  silJy,  I  know ; 
but  I  was  never  all  alone  in  the  world 
before ;  it  is  only  three  weeks  since 
— since— my  dear  mother  died.' 
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I  felt  dreadfully  ashamed  of 
myself,  and  attempted  to  explain 
and  apologise;  bat  she  stopped 
me  withy 

'  Yon  only  meant  to  be  kind ; 
but,  if  you  please,  I  can*t  talk 
about  Yorkshire  just  yet' 

As  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
my  new  cousin's  history,  I  thought 
it  safest  to  forbear  all  farther  allu- 
sions to  her  past  or  future,  lest  I 
should  stumble  on  more  unfortu- 
nate topics ;  but  I  did  thiuk  Caro- 
line might  have  let  the  girl  stay  a 
little  longer  with  her  after  her  be- 
reavement^ before  sending  her  out 
into  a  situation. 

My  companion's  sweet  pale  face 
overcame  my  wife's  preconceived 
prejudices  at  once,  and  she  re- 
ceived as  warm  a  welcome  as 
though  she  had  been  an  invited 
guest  I  cautioned  Mary  to  avoid 
alluding  to  Yorkshire  subjects; 
and  as  the  evening  went  on,  the 
girl  recovered  her  spirits,  and 
looked  brighter  and  happier. 

'Must  you  really  go  on  to 
Devonshire  to-morrow,  my  dear?' 
asked  my  wife,  as  we  were  sepa- 
rating for  the  night. 

*  0  yes,  now  everything  is  ar- 
ranged, I  had  better  go.  The 
longeiAput  it  off  the  less  I  should 
be  able  to  muster  courage.  And 
if  I  fail,  Mrs.  Smith  has  promised 
to  allow  me  to  stay  with  her  until 
I  can  find  something  to  do.' 

'  If  you  fail,  as  you  call  it,' 
said  my  wife,  kissing  the  stranger 
as  if  she  had  been  our  own  Keren- 
happuch,  '  you  will  come  to  us, 
and  we  will  see  about  finding  you 
a  situation.  Remember,  my  dear, 
yon  have  a  room  ready  for  you 
here,  if  you  seed  it' 

'  How  good  you  are  1'  said  the 
girl  gratefully. 

When  alone  together,  my  wife 
began  to  exclaim  at  the  unkind- 
ness  of  Caroline  in  not  allowing 
the  girl  a  little  time  to  recover  from 
her  trouble. 


*  Poor  young  thing  !  It  goes  to 
my  heart  to  see  her.  Fancy  the 
poor  child  starting  ofif  for  a  situa- 
tion !  I  wish  we  could  have  kept 
her  here  for  a  week  or  two  first.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear,'  I  re- 
marked mildly,  *  that  you,  not  I, 
are  the  person  most  desirous  to 
open  an  orphan  asylum  for  our 
poor  cousins.' 

'  Nonsense  1'  was  Mrs.  Smith's 
conclusive  reply. 

As  I  was  dressing  next  morn- 
ing, I  was  startled  to  receive  a 
telegram.  I  detest  those  brick-red 
envelopes,  but  the  contents  of  this 
one  were  of  a  surprising  character. 
It  was  from  Caroline,  and  ran  as 
follows  :  '  Jane  Smith  much  sur- 
prised not  to  see  you  yesterday. 
Waited  two  hours,  then  went  to 
Eailway  Hotel.  Please  go  to  her 
there ;  she  telegraphs  in  great  dis- 
tress.' 

'  What  on  earth  does  this  mean)' 
I  exclaimed,  tossing  the  note  over 
to  my  wife.  *Why,  Miss  Jane 
Smith  is  in  our  house  at  the  pre- 
sent moment !' 

'John,'  cried  my  wife,  with  a 
sudden  enlightenment,  *  you  have 
Viet  a  wrong  Miss  Smith,  depend 
upon  it!' 

'  Impossible  I'  I  answered,  all 
the  more  positively,  perhaps,  be- 
cause a  horrible  suspicion  that  such 
a  mistake  was  possible  occurred  to 
me.  'She  told  me  her  name  was 
Smith,  and  that  she  came  from 
Yorkshire.' 

'  Yorkshire  is  a  large  place,  and 
you  ought  to  know  how  many 
Smiths  there  are,*  retorted  my  wife, 
hurrying  down-stairs. 

Our  guest  was  awaiting  us  in 
the  dining-room. 

'  I  have  had  such  an  extraordi- 
nary telegram  just  now,'  I  said, 
with  an  air  of  affected  jauntiness, 
although  I  was  sure  that  some 
dreadful  mistake  had  happened. 
'Mrs.  Caroline  Smith  telegraphs 
to  say  that  I  never  met  you  at  the 
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sUtioD,  and  tWt  joa*are  wfliting 
at  the  Railway  Hotel/ 

<Mr8.  Caroline  Smith?  Bat  I 
don't  know  her/ 

'Didn't  you  come  from  her  at 
Helstone  ?  are  yoa  not  Miss  Jane 
Smith  r  I  gasped. 

'  Janel  My  name  is  Blanche; 
and  as  for  my  surname — ah,  Mr. 
Smith,  yoa  know  all  the  circam- 
Btances ;  but  as  yoa  wrote  to  me 
as  Mi6s  Smith,  I  thought  yon 
imagined  it  was  better  to  keep  to 
that  name  till  I  knew  how  matters 
would  go  in  Deyonshire.* 

'Keep  to  that  name!'  Had 
we  then  been  admitting  -some  de- 
ceitful character,  disguised  under 
an  alias,  to  our  family  circle  ?  But 
one  glance  at  that  fair  face  reas- 
sured me.  That  countenance  nerer 
belonged  to  a  doubtful  character. 

'  There  has  been  some  dreadful 
mistake !'  said  the  girl  eagerly. 
*  Are  you  not  Mr.  John  Smith,  a 
solicitor,  of  Lincoln's-inn  V 

'  I  am  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  tea 
merchant,  of  No.  —  Mincing- 
lane,'  I  answered  solemnly.  Of 
all  the  disagreeable  predicaments 
my  name  had  brought  me  into, 
this  was  one  of  the  worst;  nor 
were  matters  improyed  by  the 
young  ladj's  bursting  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 

'  O,  what  shall  I  do  1  What 
will  you  think  of  me  V  she  sobbed. 

*  My  dear,'  said  my  wife  kindly, 
putting  her  arm  round  her,  *  what 
does  the  mistake  signify  ?  It  was 
foolish  of  John  to  make  it,'  with  a 
serere  glance  at  me ;  '  but  after 
all,  you  have  only  spent  the  night 
here  instead  of  with  your  own 
friends,  and  you  will  go  on  to 
Devonshire  to-day  just  the  same.' 

'  John,  you  had  better  go  and 
see  about  your  real  cousin,  instead 
of  standing  staring,'  added  Mrs. 
Smith  rather  sharply  y  and  I  was 
only  too  glad  to  escape. 

I  found  the  real  Jane  Smith  at 
the  hotel :  such  a  contrast  to  our 


£iir  goeat !  She  mm  a  short,  red- 
hairedy  snub-noeed  damsel,  with, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge  on  this 
short  acquaintance,  a  rather  crusty 
temper.  She  was  anything  bat 
gracious  in  the  manner  of  receiy- 
ing  my  apologies,  although  I  paid 
her  hotel-bill,  and  also  for  her 
ticket  to  Devonshire,  as  peace* 
offerings.  It  seemed  she  had  gone 
to  the  waiting-room,  as  any  '  lady 
would,'  after  the  train  arrived,  and 
so  missed  me.  After  waiting  two 
hours  she  telegraphed  to  Caroline, 
and  (not  knowing  my  address) 
went  to  the  nearest  hotel  I  was 
sorry  for  her*;  but  after  all,  the 
mistake  had  been  an  innocent  one 
on  my  part. 

'  You  had  better  make  haste 
home,  Mr.  Smith,'  was  Jane's  va- 
lediction to  me,  as  she  took  her 
seat  in  the  train  for  Exeter ;  '  for  I 
feel  sure  that  the  person  you  mis- 
took for  me  is  no  better  than  a 
swindler.  Depend  upon  it,  she 
only  wanted  to  get  into  your  house 
for  the  sake  of  robbing  itl'  snd 
with  this  pleasant  adieu  she  de- 
parted. 

But  I  could  not  believe  this.  It 
was  certainly  an  odd  thing  for  a 
young  girl  of  twenty  to  be  travel- 
ling about  alone  under  a  feigned 
name ;  but  if  that  guest  of  ours 
proved  an  impostor,  I  would  never 
trust  human  countenance  again. 
I  hurried  home,  all  anxiety  to  hear 
her  explanation ;  but  my  curiosity 
was  not  to  be  thus  gratified.  My 
wife  met  me  at  the  door. 

*  That  poor  girl  is  gone.' 

'  Not  with  any  of  our  plate,  I 
hope?' 

'  IIow  absurd  you  are  !' 

*  Well,  tell  me  all  about  it — 
who  she  is,  I  mean.' 

*  0,'  said  my  wife,  *  will  you 
believe  it,  John,  I  know  absolutely 
nothing  still,  except  that  her  real 
name  is  not  Smith  1' 

'  Good  gracious !'  I  exclaimed 
rather  uneasily. 
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^  Yon  seed  not  be  so  smfMciooi/ 
fltid  mj  wife  wannlj.  '  Whalerer 
that  poor  child's  story  is,  I  am  snre 
there  is  nothing  discreditable  to 
her  about  it.  After  yon  left  I 
began  asking  her  about  herself 
and  her  plans;  bat  she  stopped 
me  so  gently  that  I  could  say  no 
more. 

''You  have  all  been  so  good 
and  kind  to  me/'  she  said,  <*  and 
I  do  not  know  what  you  must 
think  of  a  stranger  whose  name 
you  do  not  know.  But  mine  is  a 
long  sad  story,  and  I  hardly  think 
I  ought  to  tell  it — at  least  just 
now.  There  is  nothing  discredit- 
able about  it — indeed  there  is  not; 
but  if  you  will  not  think  me  very 
ungrateful,  I  would  rather  keep 
my  secret  a  little  longer.  All  de- 
pends on  the  success  of  my  Deron- 
shire  journey.  I  came  to  London, 
expecting  to  be  met  by  a  relative 
of  the  friend — a  Mrs.  Charles 
Smith  of  York—with  whom  I 
liave  been  staying,  and  through 
his  name  being  the  same  as  your 
husband's  all  this  mistake  oc- 
curred. I  am  so  sorry,  so  a> 
shamed;"  and  that  was  all  she 
told  me.' 

'  And  she  is  gone  1* 

*  Yes ;  she  was  so  anxious  not 
to  miss  the  train  for  Taunton,  so 
I  sent  her  with  one  of  the  ser- 
vants; and,  poor  child,  as  she 
said  good-bye,  she  whispered, 
''Please  don't  think  badly  of  me 
because  I  cannot  tell  you  all  about 
myself  now."  John,  I  am  sure 
that  girl  is  no  impostor.' 

It  was  all  very  mysterious ;  but 
we  expected  to  receive  some  en- 
lightenment by  and  by.  Surely 
our  unknown  guest  would  write  or 
take  some  notice,  if  but  in  requital 
of  our  hospitality.  But  weeks  and 
months  rolled  away,  and  we  heard 
no  more  of  our  stranger,  till  by 
degrees  we  ceased  to  talk  of  her 
-—doubtless  to  the  relief  of  our 
friends,  whom  I  fear  we  bored  not 


a  Htile  at  one  time  when  our  won- 
der was  fresh. 

A  year  passed,  the  'season'  came 
round  again.  My  wife  and  I  are 
both  fond  of  music,  so  now  and 
then  I  launch  into  the  extrava- 
gance of  a  couple  of  stalls  at  the 
Opera  when  there  is  anything  spe- 
cially worth  hearing.  We'were  sit- 
ting listening  to  the  prima  donna's 
solo,  when  I  happened  to  glance  at 
the  boxes;  and  there,  just  above 
us,  in  a  box  on  the  grand  tier,  I 
beheld  our  fair  incognita.  *  Strange, 
but  true:'  1  should  have  known 
her  again  anywhere.  She  was  just 
as  beautiful,  but  looked  far  happier 
than  when  £  had  seen  her  »  year 
ago.  Jewels  sparkled  on  her  neck 
and  hair ;  her  dress  was  costly  al- 
though simple.  She  was  certainly 
not  gaining  a  livelihood  as  a  gover- 
ness. Beside  her  nodded  an  elderly 
lady,  who  seemed  rather  tired  of 
the  performance.  I  was  obliged 
to  wait  the  conclusion  of  the  song 
before  calling  my  wife's  attention 
to  my  discovery ;  and  as  the  cur- 
tain fell  amid  rapturous  applause, 
I  caught  a  fragment  of  a  conversa- 
tion behind  me. 

'  That  pretty  girl  in  white  with 
grey  eyes  and  fair  hair — do  you 
mean  the  one  in  the  box  with  the 
old  lady  who  has  been  asleep  half 
the  evening  7  O,  that's  Lady  Blanche 
Lestrange,  one  of  the  beauties  of 
the  year.  Qaite  a  romance  her 
story  is.  Father  quarrelled  with  his 
family,  and  ran  away  under  feigned 
name;  he  died,  his  elder  brother 
died;  this  girl  the  only  relative 
left  to  the  old  Earl,  her  grandfather; 
grand  reconciliation  took  place  some 
while  ago;  old  grandfather  takes 
lier  into  favour.  She's  staying  with 
Lady  Crayland  now  (that's  the 
sleepy  old  lady  by  her),  and  being 
introduced  to  London  life.  She 
was  presented  this  month ;  awfully 
pretty  girl,  and  will  have  money 
too.' 

This  was  a  revelation !     But  at 
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Has  momeDt  the  yoaDg  lady  her- 
self^ leaDiDg  forward  in  the  hox, 
caught  sight  of  08.  She  recognised 
US  in  an  instant,  a  bright  flash  rose 
to  her  cheek,  and  she  bowed  and 
smiled,  then,  turning  to  her  diape- 
lOD,  spoke  a  few  words  which 
seemed  rather  to  sorprtse  that 
worthy  ]ady. 

A4ew  minutes  later  a  boxkeeper 
came  with  a  reqneKl  that  I  would 
come  up  to  Lady  Crayland's  box. 
He  produced  one  of  her  ladyship's 
cards,  below  whose  name  was  in- 
scribed in  pencil,  '  Miss  Smith.' 
Of  course  I  went  gladly,  for  I  had 
felt  such  an  interest  io  oar  pretty 
young  visitor ;  and  then,  and  at  a 
subsequent  visit  Lady  Blanche  paid 
at  oar  house,  our  cariosity  was  at 
last  satisfied. 

The  gossip  I  had  heard  at  the 
Opera  was  true.  Lady  Blanche's 
father  was  the  younger  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Shires.  Bj  one  of 
those  freaks  of  Nature,  difiScult  to 
explain,  he  had  been  from  infancy 
the  exact  antipodes  of  his  father. 
The  Earl  was  grave,  reserved,  and 
proud ;  his  younger  son  was  giddy, 
eccentric,  fall  of  crotchets  and  vi- 
sions for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
human  race — projects  which  neces- 
sitated a  total  destruction  of  all  ex- 
isting institutions  as  their  first  step. 
Probably  there  were  faults  on  both 
sides,  but  the  father  and  son  never 
could  agree  on  any  subject;  and 
when  the  young  man  crowned  his 
enormities  by  manying  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  former  tutor — a  young 
lady  of  great  beaaty  and  merit,  but 
hardly  the  bride  his  father  would 
have  selected  for  him — the  family 
quarrel  grew  to  such  a  height,  that 
after  a  stormy  scene  the  youth 
quitted  the  paternal  mansion,  vow- 
ing that  he  would  never  again  hold 
communication  with  his  family,  or 
even  call  himself  by  their  name. 
Need  I  say  what  alias  he  assumed 
in  compliance  with  this  threat  ?  Of 

'Tse  he  shrouded  himself  under 


the  title  of  Smith.  He  had  in- 
herited a  small  property  from  hiB 
mother,  and  on  this  income  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  as  they  chose  to 
call  themselves,  lived  abroad,  for 
many  years  devoting  themselves  to 
the  care  and  education  of  their  only 
child,  my  visitor. 

Lady  Blanche  grew  up  in  per- 
fect ignorance  of  her  family   liis- 
tory;  but  her  father,  although  he 
had  abjured  his  rank  and  family^ 
was    careful  lo    educate    her     as 
though  she  were  destined  to  move 
in  the  society  he  had  voluntarily 
quitted.     Perhaps  the  knowledge 
that  his  elder  brother  was  unmar- 
ried and  an  invalid,  and  that  the 
succession  to  the  earldom  mig^ht 
one  day  devoWe  on  himself,  in- 
fluenced him. 

About  a  year  before  I  met  Ladj 
Blanche    this    actually   occurred. 
Lord  Herbert,  the  elder  brother, 
died,  and  '  Mr.  Smith'  was  now  his 
father's  heir.     He  was  too  proud 
to  attempt  to  open  any  communi- 
cations directly  with  the  E^i,  but 
made  his  wife's  health,  which  had 
long  been  failing,  a  pretext  for  re- 
turning to  England,  probably  with 
some  idea  of  mak  ing  himself  known . 
Bat  an  accident  happened  to  the 
train  on  their  journey,  and  '  JVIr. 
Smith'   was    among   the    victims 
killed  on  the  spot    His  widow  was 
utterly  crushed  by  the  shock.     A 
sister  of  hers  had  married  a  veri- 
table Mr.  Smith,  and  was  now  re- 
siding in  Yorkshire;  and  in  her 
home  Lady  Lestrange  took  refuge, 
still  calling  herself  by  her  assumed 
name.    A  Weak  gentle  woman,  she 
possessed  all  the  obstinacy  of  a 
feeble  nature;  and  no  arguments 
on  the  part  of  her  sister  jcmid 
induce  her  to  call  herself  by  her 
rightful  title  or  communicate  with 
her  husband's  family.      He    had 
wished  to  hide  himself  from  them, 
and  nothing  should  induce  her  to 
act  contrary  to  his  wishes.     But 
when  her  death,  six  months  after 
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ber  linsband,  left  Blanche  alone  in 
the  world,  and  examination  of  her 
affairs  showed  that  the  husband 
bad  embarked  in  nnfortunate  spec- 
ulations, which  left  their  daughter 
practicaUj  a  beggar,  Mrs.  Smith, 
the  aunt,  again  urged  that  Blanche 
should  make  her  existence  known 
to  her  grandfather. 

It  was  decided  that  Blanche 
should  visit  him  in  person,  her 
aunt  rightlj  judging  that  her  fair 
face  would  be  her  best  advocate. 
On  this  errand  she  had  come  to 
London  when  I  met  her  at  the 
station.  Her  aunt  had  written  to 
her  brother-in-law,  a  solicitor  re- 
siding in  London,  asking  him  to 
meet  Lady  Blanche  at  the  station, 
and  receive  her  at  his  house  for  a 
night;  and  Mr.  John  Smith  had 
dulj  kept  his  appointment.  Bat 
Mrs.  Smith,  writing  in  a  hurry, 
had  mistaken  the  date,  and  re- 
quested him  to  meet  her  niece  on 
the  26tb,  instead  of  the  25th,  of 
the  month,  so  that  he  arrived  at 
the  station  exactly  a  day  too  late. 

This  carious  chain  of  coinci- 
dences brought  about  my  mistake. 
I  need  not  say  what  was  the  result 
of  Lady  Blanche's  Devonshire 
journey.  The  lonely  old  Earl  was 
only  too  delighted  to  own  and  re- 
ceive her;  and  she  was  now  the 
idol  of  his  age,  residing  with  him 
at  his  Devonshire  estate,  which 
she  had  jast  quitted  for  a  short 
visit  to  London. 

'  But  now  I  want  most  of  all  to 
explain  why  I  appeared  go  nn- 
gratefu]/  concluded  Lady  Blanche. 


'You  must  have  thought  it  so 
strange  that  you  never  heard  from 
me  again;  but  it  was  not  quite 
my  faalt.  I  was  actually  so  fool- 
ish as  to  forget  your  address. 
Driving  ap  in  the  cab,  I  never 
observed  the  name  of  your  street ; 
but  I  remember  you  did  tell  me 
your  address  in  the  City.  In 
the  worry  and  fright  (for  t  was 
really  afraid  you  would  talce  me 
for  an  impostor)  it  went  oat  of  my 
head.  Grandpapa  had  a  London 
Directory^  and  we  found  the  ad- 
dresses of  several  Mr.  John 
Smiths.'  ('  I  can  believe  that,^  I 
remarked  aside.)  'Bat  when  we 
wrote  to  them  they  were  not  the 
right  ones.  So,  as  I  was  to  come 
to  London  in  the  spring,  I  thought 
I  would  wait  and  try  to  find 
you  out  then ;  for  I  did  so  wisb 
to  thank  you  for  all  your  kind- 
ness, and  explain  why  I  coald  not 
tell  you  this  long  story  before.' 

It  was  a  satisfactory  termina- 
tion to  my  adventure,  and  I  am 
proud  of  my  skill  in  physiognomy. 

Lady  Blanche  returned  to 
Devonshire,  and  I  have  never  seen 
her  since.  The  old  Earl  spends 
great  part  of  the  year  abroad  ;  and 
even  if  they  lived  in  London,  wc 
do  not  visit  in  the  same  circles, 
and  would  be  hardly  likely  to  meet 
frequently.  But  each  recurring 
25tii  of  May  brings  a  souvenir  of 
my  adventure,  in  the  shape  of  a 
kind  little  note  to  my  wifci  and 
some  pretty  gift,  '  in  remembrance 
of  the  kind  reception  given  on  this 
day  to  "  Miss  Smith."  ' 
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It  is  nearly  always  disagreeable  for 
a  rich  man  to  liye  near  his  poor  re- 
lations. When  the  option  of  resi- 
dence is  in  the  rich  man's  hand  he 
nsoally  selects  a  neighbourhood 
where  life  is  not  made  bitter  by 
the  sight  of  nnsnccessfol  shabby 
brothers,  broken-down  widowed 
sisters,  or  impecunious  nephews 
and  nieces ;  but  what  can  a  man 
do  when  h^  is  settled  on  his  own 
property,  and  some  of  these  social 
pests  come  and  pitch  their  tent 
within  a  mile  of  him  ? 

This  sort  of  thing  had  happened 
when  Raymond  Langley  was  ap- 
pointed curate  of  the  parish  where 
his  uncle  owned  the  chief  pro|)erty, 
and  was  a  very  pompous  little 
squire.  It  would  not  have  mattered 
so  much,  in  the  uncle's  opinion,  if 
the  curate  had  come  by  himself; 
but  he  had  a  young  orphan  sister 
with  him.  This  was  disagreeable, 
not  only  to  Mr.  Langley  the  squire, 
but  to  his  daughter  Yera^  a  young 
lady  of  lesthetic  tastes  and  hard 
worldly  wisdom.  Nora  Langley's 
bright  fresh  face  brought  no  plea- 
sure to  the  soul  of  her  cousin,  and 
as  Christmas  was  approaching  the 
shadows  of  discontent  deepened. 

*  It  is  intensely  annoying,  papa, 
their  being  herel'  exclaimed  the 
aggrieved  daughter,  sitting  side- 
ways by  the  breakfast-table,  in  a 
costume  peculiar  to  the  recent 
craze,  and  her  brown  eyes  looking 
angrily  from  beneath  a  huge  fuzz 
of  auburn  hair.  '  Nora  takes  up 
with  all  the  odd  people  she  meets, 
and  seems  to  have  no  notion  of 
what  is  due  to  t(«.  I  met  her  yester- 
day walking  with  the  most  wretch- 
ed-looking old  person,  quite  a  tuI- 


gar  woman  I  should  say,  who  is 
lodging  in  the  village.  I  really 
belieye  the  old  creature  thought  I 
was  going  to  be  introduced.' 

'  Humph !  clergymen  can't  be 
choosers  always  as  to  their  ac- 
quaintances, especially  a  curate 
with  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
But  I  have  a  letter  here  from  my 
aunt  Jephson,  saying  she  purposes 
to  be  with  us  on  Christmas-day.' 

*  Really  1'  cried  Vera,  rising  in 
her  excitement ;  '  the  idea  of  fixing 
so  suddenly  on  a  vii§it,  after  shut- 
ting herself  up  for  forty  years  f 

*  I  daresay  age  is  giving  her 
warning  that  it  doesn't  do  to  put 
off  final  arrangements  too  long;' 
and  Mr.  Langley  rubbed  his  hands 
silently  beneath  the  table-cloth,  as 
he  glanced  from  the  kidney  on  his 
plate  to  the  crabbedly-written  let- 
ter beside  it.  '  She  must  be  going 
to  make  her  will,  and  we  are  her 
nearest  kin.' 

*Yes/  said  Vera,  with  a  soft 
sigh  of  satisfaction.  Then  a  pain- 
ful thought  seemed  to  strike  her.. 

'Papa,  what  about  Raymond 
and  Nora  ?  wouldn't  it  be  better — 
quieter  for  your  aunt,  I  mean — 
if  we  had  no  one  but  herself  here 
on  Christmas-day  )' 

'Ha,  ha,  ha!'  chuckled  Mr. 
Langley;  'clever  girl,  deuced 
clever  !  But  haven't  we  invited 
the  brother  and  sister  f 

*  Ye-es,'  responded  Vera,  knit- 
ling  her  brows  in  thought  (although 
yon  could  not  see  that  she  did  it, 
because  of  the  hair) ;  '  but  Nora 
is  coming  to  tea  with  me  to-day, 
and  I  tlunk  I  can  manage.' 

Apparently  her  father  thought 
so  tooj  for  he  merely  shrugged 
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hiB  Bhonlders  and  opened  the 
Times. 

Vera  Langley  at  five-o'clock  tea 
was  quite  a  picture.  Her  drawing- 
room  was  papered,  dadoed,  and 
curtained  with  dim  browns  and 
greens.  Ebony  shelves,  as  large 
as  for  a  kitchen  dresser,  were  filled 
with  plates.  The  mantelpiece  was 
china  laden,  and  decorated  up  to 
the  ceiling.  A  matchless  tea-ser- 
vice rested  on  a  Chippendale  table ; 
and  gracefully  reclining,  in  a  dress 
of  dull  gold  shaded  with  olive, 
was  the  young  lady  herself.  Who 
can  hope  to  describe  an  aesthetic 
expression  of  countenance  ?  Du 
Manner  has  given  us  the  young 
lady  whose  face  was  fixed  to  re- 
present a  '  longing  after  the  in- 
finite,' and  whose  fate  was  to  hear 
some  gentleman  bewailing  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  had  to  eat 
pork  when  travelling  somewhere. 
There  was  this  fixed  look  of  me- 
lancholy and  longing  on  Yera's 
face  as  she  greeted  her  cousin, 
and  she  smiled  gently  and  sadly 
upon  the  simple  merino  and  fur- 
trimmed  jacket,  which  adorned  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  unafiected 
girls  in  England.  Only  a  few 
natural  silky  curls  fell  on  the 
broad  open  forehead,  and  the 
bright  fun-loving  blue  eyes  had 
their  full  advantage,  because  they 
were  allowed  to  look  straight  out 
from  beneath  well-shaped  eye- 
brows. 

How  she  did  it  there  is  not 
time  to  tell;  but  Vera  Langley 
contrived  to  rouse  the  ire  of  her 
cousin,  and  to  make  her  resolve  that 
it  should  never  be  said  of  Ray- 
mond or  herself  that  they  had 
sought  to  obtain  a  chance  of  realis- 
ing Mrs.  Jephson's  fortune ;  and  the 
end  of  the  dainty  tea-hour  found 
Nora  taking  leave  with  a  height- 
ened colour,  and  saying  that  she 
and  her  brother  would  not  dine 
with  their  uncle  on  ChriBtmas-day. 

'  We  shall  be  quite  comfortable 


at  home,  Raymond,'  urged  his 
pretty  sister  earnestly ;  '  you  don't 
mind,  do  you  V 

*  Not  a  bit,'  replied  the  curate ; 
*but  I  had  not  reserved  any  of 
my  quarterly  fortune  for  a  Christ- 
mas dinner,  so  don't  order  luxu- 
ries.' 

*  No,  no  !'  cried  Nora ;  *  I  can 
make  a  splendid  pudding  with 
what  is  in  the  house — and — * 

'  No  meat)'  inquired  Raymond 
ruefully. 

'  Yes,  a  little,  dear ;  but  would 
you  very  much  mind  if  there 
wasn't  a  sirloin  of  beef,  or  a  tur- 
key f 

'A  lark's  leg  will  do,  little 
housekeeper.  But  I  must  get  to 
work;  my  Christmas  sermon  has 
to  be  preached,  beef  or  no  beef!' 

When  Nora  heard  the  door  of 
her  brother's  little  study  closed, 
she  began  to  puzzle  over  the  plum- 
pudding  question,  and  had  a  hunt 
for  her  cookery-book.  Failing  to 
find  it,  she  suddenly  remembered 
she  had  lent  it  to  an  old  lady  who 
was  living  in  a  tiny  cottage  near. 
.  *  I'll  just  run  over  for  it  1'  ex- 
claimed Nora;  and  she  took  a 
thick  cloak  from  the  hall,  -  and 
tying  a  white  knitted  shawl  over 
her  head  she  put  on  goloshes, 
and  stepped  quickly  out  into  the 
frosty  air. 

In  five  minutes  she  was  sitting 
by  a  bright  fire  opposite  a  very 
old  lady,  who  seemed  much  pleased 
to  have  such  a  sunny  presence  in 
her  barely  furnished  room. 

'  Too  bad  of  me  to  forget  your 
book,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Bennett 
gently;  *but  you  are  not  going 
to  cook  to-night,  eh  7' 

'No,  not  to-night,  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett,' said  Nora,  with  a  smile  and 
a  look  of  importance ; '  but  I  must 
make  our  Christmas  pudding  to- 
morrow.' 

'  Indeed !  I  thought  you  told  me 
you  were  to  dine  at  the  Great 
liousel' 
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*We  were — ^but  we  are  not 
going  now ;'  and  Nora  coloured. 

*  Well,  well,  my  dear,'  said  the 
old  lady  quietly,  'you  and  your 
brother  will  have  each  other,'  and 
then  she  sighed ;  and  Nora  looked 
round  the  bare  room,  and  thought 
how  dull  Christmas  would  be  for 
her  old  frieod. 

A  bright  thought !  but  was  it 
possible  ?  Certainly  not,  if  the  joint 
consisted  of  a  lark's  leg.  And 
while  Kora  was  pondering,  the  old 
lady  was  watchiog  her  changing 
face.    At  last  the  young  girl  spoke. 

'  I  was  thinking,  if  you  did  not 
mind  a  very  plain  dinner,  whether 
you  would  come  to  Raymond  and  me 
on  Christmas-day,  Mrs.  Bennett  V 

*  You  are  kind,  dear  child .  Your 
company  would  cheer  me ;  if  you 
would  not  feel  me  a  trouble  V 

*  0  no  !'  eagerly  cried  Nora ; 
'  but  don't  scold  if  the  dinner  is 
badly  cooked,  for  I  have  to  do  it 
all.  We  had  given  our  seirant 
leave  to  go  home  for  Christmas- 
day  before — we  knew — about  not 
going — '  The  words  came  awk- 
wardly out ;  '  and  now  we  must  let 
her  go.' 

*0f  course,'  said  the  old  lady 
briskly;  *and  you'll  just  let  my 
old  Ann  come  over  and  help  you 
in  the  morning,  and  then  you  can 
go  comfortably  to  church.  Gk)od' 
night,  my  dear ;  don't  catch  cold 
running  home.' 

When  Norah  told  Raymond 
next  morning  about  the  invitation 
she  had  given,  he  looked  comically 
dismayed,  but  said  nothing;  and 
when  he  came  home  from  his  long 
day's  work  he  was  reUeved  to  find 
his  sister  standing,  smiling  and 
important,  beside  a  large  hamper, 
lovingly  nursing  a  fine  turkey  in 
her  arms,  and  looking  tenderly 
down  upon  a  handsome  York  ham. 

'Just  come,  and  addressed  to 
me !'  she  cried  breathlessly,  holding 
the  turkey  towards  him;  but  he 
merely  looked  his  admiration,  and 


did  not  take  hold  of  the  well- 
trussed  bird. 

*  I  say,  Nora,  was  it  addressed 
to  Miss  Langleyl' 

'Yes!' 

*  Then,  of  course,  it's  for  Vera, 
and  has  come  here  by  mistake.' 

'01'  groaned  Nora,  getting 
quite  pale,  as  she  slowly  laid  down 
the  turkey  and  looked  for  the 
label.  When  this  was  found  she 
shouted  for  joy. 

'  '*  Miss  Nora  Langley"  as  large 
as  life  !  Why  do  you  give  people 
such  horrid  starts,  Raymond  f 

'  All  right  I'm  as  pleased  as 
you  are;  and  Mrs.  Bennett  will 
get  a  good  dinner  after  all.' 

That  old  lady  came  over  on 
Christmas-eve  to  advise  Nora  in 
her  housekeeping  arrangements ; 
and  was  busily  engaged  iu  actively 
helping  to  mix  the  pudding,  with 
her  sleeves  tucked  up,  and  a  large 
holland  apron  pinned  over  her 
plain  black  gown,  when  Vera 
Langley  drove  up  in  her  pony-car- 
riage. 

'  How  tiresome  1'  said  Nora,  as 
she  espied  her  visitor.  *  What  can 
she  have  come  for  V 

'  Perhaps  to  try  to  make  you  go 
to  them  to-morrow.  Please  do  not 
let  yoar  invitation  to  me  prevent 
a  pleasant  visit^'  begged  old  Mrs. 
Bennett ;  '  because,  you  know,  I 
must  leave  you  at  six  o'clock.' 

Here  Vera  entered,  slowly  and 
gracefully.  She  favoured  the  pud- 
ding materials  with  a  glance  of 
amused  contempt,  having  never 
seen  a  pudding  before  it  was  cook- 
ed during  the  twenty-one  years  of 
her  rather  useless  life.  She  then 
acknowledged  Nora's  introduction 
of  Mrs.  Bennett  very  slightly  and 
haughtily,  and  turned  at  once  to 
the  object  of  her  visit. 

'  Papa  thinks  it  very  foolish  of 
you  and  Raymond  not  to  come  to 
dinner  to-mprrow,  Nora;  and  he 
has  sent  me  to  say  he  hopes  you 
will  alter  your  minds.' 
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Nora's  blue  eyes  opened  wide. 

'  I  thought  when  I  saw  you  last 
yon  felt  it  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  ourselves  not  to  seek  the 
opportunity  your  Christmas  dinner 
would  give  of  meeting  the  unknown 
wealthy  auntf  she  remarked  ques- 
tioningly. 

'  How  yon  jump  at  conclusions, 
Nora  !'  exclaimed  Vera,  with  an 
awkward  laugh;  'I  think  you 
made  all  that  out  for  yourself. 
Papa  will  be  quite  vexed  if  Eay- 
mond  does  not  come.' 

This  was  new  and  wonderful. 

*  I  am  sorry,'  said  Nora  slowly, 
*  but  we  have  a  friend  coming — ' 

*  Now,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett, giving  a  vigorous  stir  to  the 
pudding,  '  remember  I  must  leave 
at  six  o'clock ;  won't  that  give  you 
time  to  go?' 

'  Quite,'  said  Vera  decidedly ; 
and,  addressing  her  cousin,  '  You 
know  we  don't  dine  till  half-past 
seven.' 

*  I  know,  but  I  had  hoped,  dear 
Mrs.  Bennett,  to  coax  yon  to  spend 
the  eveniug  with  us.  It  will  be  so 
dull  and  lonely  the  long  evening 
in  that  cottage,  far  away  from  your 
own  people.' 

The  kind  face  of  the  old  lady 
quivered  a  little,  as  she  said  in  reply, 

'  I  shall  not  be  lonely,  child. 
And  I  have  no  people  to  miss,  or 
who  will  miss  me.' 

Nora  could  not  decide,  but  ven- 
tured to  whisper  a  request  to  Vera 
to  invite  the  solitary  old  lady  as 
well  as  her  brother  and  self. 

*  Impossible  !  Really,  Nora,  you 
are  shockingly  careless  in  your 
social  arrangements,'  audibly  whis- 
pered Vera,  in  reply. 

'  Social  humbug  !'  murmured 
Nora,  reddening. 

And  j ust  then  Raymond  came  in, 
and  Vera  turned  with  obvious  relief 
to  prefer  her  father's  request. 

'  But  you  know,  Raymond,'  in- 
terposed his  little  turkey-cock  of  a 
8.^ster,  *  the  wealthy  Mrc-.  Jepbson 
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is  coming,  and  we  are  very  poor, 
and  very  likely  she  will  think  we 
want  her  money.' 

Raymond  looked  amused  and 
uncomfortable  together,  for  he 
knew  Nora  was  now  repeating  the 
word^  her  cousin  had  used  to  her 
a  day  or  two  before;  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  make  a  quarrel  with 
any  one  at  Christmas- time,  so  he 
said  firmly, 

'As  our  friend  Mrs.  Bennett 
positively  intends  leaving  us  at  six, 
I  see  no  obstacle  to  accepting  my 
uncle's  invitation.' 

'Then  we  must  eat  two  Christmas 
dinners  !'  said  Nora,  still  wrathful. 

*  When  do  you  expect  your 
visitor,  Vera)'  asked  Raymond 
politely. 

'  Aunt  Jephson  1  0,  I  suppose 
early  to-morrow ;  but  she  never 
said  anything  except  that  she 
would  be  with  us  on  Christmas- 
day  ;  and  we  don't  know  where 
she  is  coming  from,  for  she  dated 
one  letter  from  Paris  and  the  next 
from  North  Wales.' 

*  What  a  wonderfully  active  old 
woman  she  must  be  !'  remarked 
Nora  sofio  voce  to  Mrs.  Bennett ; 
and  she  was  delighted  to  hear  her 
respond  with  a  hearty  chuckle. 
Vera  looked  still  more  annoyed  at 
Mrs.  Bennett  after  this,  and  ad- 
dressing Raymond,  said  in  a  dis- 
tinct low  voice, 

'  You  seem  obliged  to  know  all 
kinds  of  people.  By  the  way,  I 
must  be  going  now ;  and  I  forgot 
to  say  that  in  her  last  letter  aunt 
Jephson  said  she  hoped  to  meet 
you  and  Nora  at  our  house.' 

She  sailed  away  to  her  carriage; 
and  when  Raymond  returned  from 
seeing  her  off,  Nora  exclaimed, 

*  O  Raymond  I  why  did  you 
give  in  1  Don't  you  see  thej^have 
only  repeated  the  invitation  be- 
cause they're  afraid  of  offending 
the  rich  aunt  1  and  she  has  told 
them  she  wants  to  see  us.' 

*  Nora,   this  is   ('hristmas-evc. 
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I  fihall  want  yoa  in  the  charch 
soon ;  60  finish  joor  laboars  here 
quickly,  and  pot  ''malice  and  all 
nncharitableness*'  out  of  your  hearty 
or  the  day  will  be  spoilt' 

Nora  was  a  great  pet  of  her 
brother's,  and  took  liberties  no  one 
else  would  have  done;  but  now 
she  was  subdued  at  onoe. 

'Forgive  me,  Ray;  I  will  try 
not  to  think  of  Vera  again  to-day, 
and  I  shall  be  ready  to  help  in  the 
church  in  half  an  hour.' 

Christmas-day  dawned  bright  and 
frosty,  and  the  Htde  village  church 
rang  out  a  merry  peal  very  early  to 
rouse  the  old  and  young  to  a  remem- 
brance of  the  day;  and  all  who  at- 
tended morning  service  felt  the  bet- 
ter for  Eaymond  Langley's  good 
honest  sermon. 

'  Ann  and  you  and  I  have  turned 
out  a  first-rate  dinner,  my  dear !' 
said  old  Mrs.  Bennett,  as  she  plied 
knife  and  fork,  and  put  on  her 
liveliest  manners  for  Nora's  bene- 
fit; and  Raymond  so  well  appre- 
ciated the  good  cheer,  he  said  the 
thought  of  dining  again  was  a 
severe  trial  to  hiou 

*  But  maybe  it  will  be  for  your 
good  to  meet  this  new  relative, 
and  it  is  well  not  to  be  too 
proud,'  said  the  old  lady,  nodding 
wisely. 

*  We  are  not  going  to  be  proud/ 
said  Nora,  rather  disappointedly  ; 
*but  I  should  have  been  better 
pleased  to  know  we  three  were  to 
have  our  cosy  evening  at  home.' 

When  six  o'clock  came  Mrs. 
Bennett  went  away,  and  Nora 
arrayed  herself  for  the  evening. 

*Very  nice,'  pronounced  her 
brother,  as  she  came  in  to  show 
herself  before  enveloping  her  light 
dres^  in  heavy  wraps.  *  Simplicity 
is  the  highest  art,  after  all.' 

'  She's  h'artless,  but  not  'eartless, 
sir,'  said  old  Ann,  who  had  run 
over  to  have  a  peep  at  her  favourite. 

Arrived  at  the  Great  House, 
Raymond  and  Nora  were  welcomed 


by  their  uncle  and  cousin — and 
saw  no  one  else. 

'  We  fear  my  aunt  Jephson  has 
been  unable  to  travel,'  said  Mr. 
Langley.     '  She  has  not  arrived.' 

'  O,  perhaps,'  said  Nora  rather 
mischievously,  'if  she  has  been 
rushing  from  Paris  to  North  Wales, 
she  may  have  knocked  herself  up.' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  extraordinary  for  a 
person  near  eighty,  wasn't  it  V 

At  this  moment  Yera's  classic 
hand  was  raised  for  silence.  Wheels 
were  heard,  then  a  thundering 
rap  at  the  door. 

'  She's  come,  after  all !'  said  the 
delighted  daughter  of  the  house, 
and  she  accompanied  her  father 
into  the  hall. 

Raymond  and  Nora  stood  near 
the  blazing  fire,  and  were  surprised 
that,  instead  of  words  of  welcome, 
dead  silence  reigned. 

'I've  not  had  to  travel  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  you  see  !'  said 
a  strangely  familiar  voice. 

Nora  looked  fairly  frightened. 

'We  are  expecting' a  relative, 
madam,'  said  Yera's  cold  proud 
voice,  '  and  had  not  looked  for  the 
honour  of  your  visit' 

'  By  Jove  !  very  awkward !  Do 
you  know  this  lady,  Yera?'  said 
the  squire. 

'  No,  she  doesn't  know  me  yet, 
nephew;  but  she  soon  will;*  and 
the  visitor  passed  by  the  silent 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  open- 
mouthed  host  and  hostess,  and 
entered  the  drawing-room,  throw- 
ing off  her  old  cloak  as  she  Walked. 

Gould  it  be?  yes,  it  was  Mrs. 
Bennett,  and  yet  it  was  not  Mrs. 
Bennett  Instead  of  a  shabby 
gown,  she  wore  a  handsome  black 
velvet  relieved  by  point-lace,  and 
— ^yes! — ^real  diamonds  met  the 
astonished  eyes  of  the  curate  and 
his  sister.  The  word  'nephew' 
had  sent  a  pang  to  Yera's  heart, 
and  she  followed  her  father  in, 
looking  limp  and  helpless,  just  in 
time  to  see  Nora  clasped  in  her 
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grand-aunt's  arms,  and  to  hear 
her  gasp  out,  *  How — could — you 
— help — to — cook — a  dinner  V 

The  seirants  all  guessed  how  it 
was.  The  old  lady  had  determined 
to  know  her  relatives  and  be  un- 
known herself,  so  had  hired  a  cheap 
cottage  and  lived  amongst  theuL 
She  had  seen  Raymond's  poverty, 
and  sent  the  hamper  to  Nora ;  and 
had  sent  her  letters  to  Mr.  Lang- 
ley  to  be  posted  by  friends  at  dif- 
ferent places.  As  she  was  person- 
ally uxiknown  to  them  all,  her  ruse 
had  succeeded. 

The  Christmas  dinner  was  not 
quite  jolly  enough,  and  every  one 
was  glad  when  it  ended.  Mrs. 
Jephson  went  back  to  the  curate's 


cottage  afterwards,  and  there  made 
such  substantial  arrangements  to 
insure  Raymond's  preferment  and 
Nora's  fortune,  that  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  these  two  young 
people  had  not  fully  meant  it  when 
they  said  to  each  other, 

'  This  is  a  merry  Christmas.' 
Very  soon  after,  the  shabby 
little  cottage  was  shut  up,  and 
Mrs.  Jephson,  with  her  faithful 
Ann,  went  away  to  a  fine  property 
in  Lancashire  ;  and  very  soon  after 
that  Nora  was  sent  for  to  be  the 
darling  of  her  old  age,  and  Ray- 
mond was  enabled  to  carry  out  a 
cherished,  but  hitherto  hopeless, 
wish,  and  to  marry  in  the  spring- 
time of  Ills  life. 


A  CHRISTMAS-BOX. 


What  shall  I  send  as  a  Christmas-bdx 
To  a  bright  little  fairy  with  golden  locks. 
With  big  blue  eyes,  and  a  smile  more  sweet 
Than  any  plum-pudding  can  hope  to  beat  ? 
Then  Frank,  her  brother — that  lively  boy — 
Should  receive  as  his  gift  some  noiseless  toy ; 
And  her  sister  Nellie,  though  scarcely  three, 
Duly  considered  in  turn  must  be. 

Shall  I  resort,  as  I've  done  before, 
To  the  Lowther  Arcade's  unbounded  store, 
Of  dolls  that  can  open  and  shut  their  eyes 
Till  they  thrill  the  beholder  with  glad  surprise  ; 
Of  drums,  of  trumpets,  of  tambourines, 
And  other  discordant  sound-machines ; 
And  arks  where  Noah,  with  all  his  crew. 
Could  have  made  a  Colenso  prove  them  true  9 

Nay,  none  of  the  Christmas-boxes  here 
Will  thoroughly  meet  my  plans,  I  fear. 
For  fiather  and  mother  I'd  fain  prescribe, 
As  well  as  for  imps  of  the  tiny  tribe. 
To  the  Temple  of  Thespis  Til  take  my  way 
(Both  elders  and  youngsters  love  *  the  play') ; 
'Twere  better,  perchance,  at  this  festive  time. 
If  I  sent  them  a  Box  for  a  Pantomime ! 
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'  Att.  al>oaidf  said  the  captain. 

'All  aboard,  airP  said  the 
mate. 

'  Then  stand  by  to  let  her  go.' 

It  was  nine  o'clock  on  a  Wed- 
nesday morning.  The  good  ship 
Spartan  was  lying  off  Boston  Quay 
with  her  cargo  under  hatches,  her 
passengers  shipped,  and  every- 
thing prepared  for  a  start  The 
warning  whistle  had  been  sounded 
twice,  the  final  bell  had  been 
rung.  Her  bowsprit  was  turned 
towards  England,  and  the  hiss  of 
escaping  steam  showed  that  all 
was  ready  for  her  run  of  three 
thousand  miles.  She  strained  at 
the  warps  that  held  her  like  a 
greyhound  at  its  leash. 

I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
very  nervous  man.  A  sedentary 
literary  life  has  helped  to  increase 
the  morbid  love  of  solitude  which, 
even  in  my  boyhood,  was  one  of 
my  distinguishing  characteristics. 
As  I  stood  upon  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  Transatlantic  steamer,  I 
bitterly  cursed  the  necessity  which 
drove  me  back  to  the  land  of  my 
forefathers.  The  shouts  of  the 
sailors,  the  rattle  of  the  cordage, 
the  farewells  of  my  fellow-passen- 
gers, and  the  cheers  of  the  mob, 
each  and  all  jarred  upon  my  sen- 
sitive nature.  I  felt  sad  too.  An 
indescribable  feeling,  as  of  some 
impending  calamity,  seemed  to 
haunt  me.  The  sea  was  calm, 
and  the  breeze  light  There  was 
nothing  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  the  most  confirmed  of  lands- 
men, yet  I  felt  as  if  I  stood  upon 
the  verge  of  a  great  though  inde- 
finable danger.     I  have  noticed 


that  such  presentiments  occur 
often  in  men  of  my  peculiar  tem- 
perament, and  that  they  are  not 
uncommonly  fulfilled.  There  is 
a  theory  that  it  arises  from  a  spe- 
cies of  second  -  sight,  a  subtle 
spiritual  communication  with  the 
future.  I  well  remember  that 
Herr  Kaumer,  the  eminent  spiri- 
tualist, remarked  on  one  occasion 
that  I  was  the  most  sensitive  sub- 
ject as  regards  supernatural  phe- 
nomena that  he  had  ever  encoun- 
tered in  the  whole  of  his  wide 
experience.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
certainly  felt  far  from  happy  as  I 
threaded  my  way  among  the 
weeping,  cheering  groups  which 
dotted  the  white  decks  of  the 
good  ship  Spartan.  Had  I  known 
the  experience  which  awaited  me 
in  the  course  of  the  next  twelve 
hours  I  would  even  then  at  the 
last  moment  have  sprung  upon 
the  shore,  and  made  my  escape 
from  the  accursed  vessel. 

'  Time's  up  I'  said  the  captain, 
closing  his  chronometer  with  a 
snap,  and  replacing  it  in  his  poc- 
ket *  Time's  up  !'  said  the  mate. 
There  was  a  last  wail  from  the 
whistle,  a  rush  of  friends  and 
relatives  upon  the  land.  One 
warp  was  loosened ,  the  gangway  was 
being  pushed  away,  when  there  was 
a  shout  from  the  bridge,  and  two 
men  appeared,  running  rapidly 
down  the  quay.  They  were  wav- 
ing their  hands  and  making  fran- 
tic gestures,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  stopping  the  ship. 
'  Look  sharp  !'  shouted  the  crowd. 
*  Hold  hard  !'  cried  the  captain* 
'Ease  her!  stop  her!    Up  with 
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the  gangway !'  and  the  two  men 
sprang  aboard  just  as  the  second 
warp  parted,  and  a  convulsive 
throb  of  the  engine  shot  us  clear 
of  the  shore.  There  was  a  cheer 
from  the  deck,  another  from  the 
quay,  a  mighty  fluttering  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  the  great  vessel 
ploughed  its  way  out  of  the  har- 
bour, and  steamed  grandly  away 
across  the  placid  bay. 

We  were  fairly  started  upon 
our  fortnight's  voyage.  There  was 
a  general  dive  among  the  passen- 
gers in  quest  of  berths  and  lug- 
gage, while  a  popping  of  corks  in 
the  saloon  proved  that  more  than 
one  bereaved  traveller  was  adopt- 
ing artificial  means  for  drowning 
the  pangs  of  separation.  I  glanced 
round  the  deck  and  took  a  running 
inventory  of  my  compcignons  de 
voyage.  They  presented  the  usual 
types  met  with  upon  these  occa- 
sions. There  was  no  striking 
fSEUse  among  them.  I  speak  as  a 
connoisseur,  for  faces  are  a  spe- 
cialty of  mine.  I  pounce  upon  a 
characteristic  feature  as  a  botanist 
does  on  a  flower,  and  bear  it  away 
with  me  to  analyse  at  my  leisure, 
and  classify  and  label  it  in  my 
little  anthropological  museum. 
There  was  nothing  worthy  of  me 
here.  Twenty  types  of  young 
Americti  going  to  '  Yurrup,'  a  few 
respectable  middle-aged  couples 
as  an  antidote,  a  sprinkling  of 
clergymen  and  professional  men, 
young  ladies,  bagmen,  British  ex- 
clusives,  and  all  the  olla  podrida 
of  an  ocean-going  steamer.  I 
turned  away  from  them  and  gazed 
back  at  the  receding  shores  of 
America,  and,  as  a  cloud  of  remem- 
brances rose  before  me,  my  heart 
warmed  towards  the  land  of  my 
iidoption.  A  pile  of  portmanteaus 
and  luggage  chanced  to  be  lying 
on  one  side  of  the  deck,  awaiting 
their  turn  to  be  taken  below. 
With  my  usual  love  for  solitude 
I  walked  behind  these,  and  sitting 


on  a  coil  of  rope  between  them 
and  the  vessel's  side,  I  indulged 
in  a  melancholy  reverie. 

I  was  aroused  from  this  by  a 
whisper  behind  me.  'Here's  a 
quiet  place,'  said  the  voice.  *  Sit 
down,  and  we  can  talk  it  over  in 
safety.' 

Glancing  through  a  chink  be- 
tween two  colossal  chests,  I  saw- 
that  the  passengers  who  had  joined 
us  at  the  last  moment  were  stand- 
ing at  the  other  side  of  the  pile. 
They  had  evidently  failed  to  see 
me  as  I  crouched  in  the  shadow 
of  the  boxes.  The  one  who  had 
spoken  was  a  tall  and  very  thin 
man  with  a  blue-black  beard  and 
a  colourless  face.  His  manner 
was  nervous  and  excited.  His 
companion  was  a  short  plethoric 
little  fellow,  with  a  brisk  and 
resolute  air.  He  had  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  and  a  large  ulster  slung 
over  his  left  arm.  They  both 
glanced  round  uneasily,  as  if  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  alone. 
'  This  is  just  the  place,'  I  heard 
the  other  say.  They  sat  down  on 
a  bale  of  goods  with  their  backs 
turned  towards  me,  and  I  found 
myself,  much  against  my  will,  play- 
ing the  unpleasant  part  of  eaves- 
dropper to  their  conversation. 

'  Well,  MuUer,'  said  the  taller 
of  the  two,  *  we've  got  it  aboard 
right  enough.' 

'  Yes,'  assented  the  man  whom 
he  had  addressed  as  Muller,  '  it's 
safe  aboard.' 

'  It  was  rather  a  near  go.' 

^  It  was  that,  Flannigan/ 

'  It  wouldn't  have  done  to  have 
missed  the  ship.' 

*  No,  it  would  have  put  our 
plans  out.' 

'  Ruined  them  entirely,'  said 
the  little  man,  and  pufled  furiously 
at  his  cigar  for  some  minutes. 

'I've  got  it  here,'  he  said  at 
last. 

*  Let  me  see  it.' 

'  Is  no  one  looking  V 
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*  No,  they  axe  nearly  all  below.' 

*  We  can't  be  too  careful  where 
80  mncli  IB  at  stake/  said  Mailer, 
as  be  uncoiled  the  nlster  which 
hung  over  his  arm,  and  disclosed 
a  dark  object  which  he  laid  apon 
the  deck.  One  glance  at  it  was 
enough  to  cause  me  to  spring  to 
my  feet  with  an  exclamation  of 
horror.  Luckily  they  were  so  en- 
grossed in  the  matter  oji  hand 
that  neither  of  them  observed  me. 
Had  they  turned  their  heads  they 
would  infiEkllibly  have  seen  my 
pale  face  glaring  at  them  over  the 
pile  of  boxes. 

From  the  first  moment  of  their 
conversation  a  horrible  misgiving 
had  come  over  me.  It  seemed 
more  than  confirmed  as  I  gazed  at 
what  lay  before  me.  It  was  a 
little  square  box  made  of  some 
dark  wood,  and  ribbed  with  brass. 
I  suppose  it  was  about  the  size  of 
a  cubic  foot.  It  reminded  me  of 
a  pistol-case,  only  it  was  decidedly 
higher.  There  was  an  appendage 
to  it,  however,  on  which  my  eyes 
were  riveted,  and  which  suggested 
the  pistol  itself  rather  than  its 
receptacle.  This  was  a  trigger- 
like arrangement  upon  the  lid,  to 
which  a  coil  of  string  was  attached. 
Beside  this  trigger  there  was  a 
small  square  aperture  through  the 
wood.  The  tall  man,  Flannigan, 
as  his  companion  called  him, 
applied  his  eye  to  this  and  peered 
in  for  several  minutes  with  an 
expression  of  intense  anxiety  upon 
his  face. 

'It  seems  right  enough,'  he 
said  at  last. 

*  1  tried  not  to  shake  it,'  said 
his  companion. 

'  Such  delicate  things  need  deli- 
cate treatment.  Put  in  some  of 
the  needful,  Muller.' 

The  shorter  man  fumbled  in  his 
pocket  for  some  time,  and  then 
produced  a  small  paper  .packet. 
He  opened  this,  and  took  out  of 
it  half  a  handful  of  whitish  gra- 


nules, which  he  poured  down 
through  the  hole.  A  curious 
clicking  noise  followed  from  the 
inside  of  the  box,  and  both  the 
men  smiled  in  a  satisfied  way. 

'  Nothing  much  wrong  there,' 
said  Flannigan. 

'Right  as  a  trivet,'  answered 
his  companion. 

'  Look  out !  here's  some  one 
coming.  Take  it  down  to  our 
berth.  It  wouldn't  do  to  have 
any  one  suspecting  what  our  game 
is,  or,  worse  still,  have  them  fum- 
bling with  it,  and  letting  it  off  by 
mistake.' 

'Well,  it  would  come  to  the 
same,  whoever  let  it  off^'  said 
Muller. 

'  They'd  be  rather  astonished  if 
they  pulled  the  trigger,'  said  the 
taller,  with  a  sinister  laugh.  '  Ha, 
ha  !  fancy  their  faces  !  It's  not  a 
bad  bit  of  workmanship,  I  flatter 
myself.' 

'  No,'  said  Muller.  '  I  hear  it 
is  your  own  design,  eveiy  bit  of  it, 
isn't  itr 

'  Yes,  the  spring  and  the  sliding 
shutter  are  my  own.' 

'  We  should  take  out  a  patent.' 

And  the  two  men  laughed  again 
with  a  cold  harsh  laugh,  as  they 
took  up  the  little  brass-bound 
package,  and  concealed  it  in  Mul- 
ler's  voluminous  overcoat. 

'  Gome  down,  and  we'll  stow  it 
in  our  berth,'  said  Flannigan* 
'  We  won't  need  it  until  to-night, 
and  it  will  be  safe  there.' 

His  companion  assented,  and 
the  two  went  arm-in-arm  along 
the  deck  and  disappeared  down 
the  hatchway,  bearing  the  mys- 
terious little  box  away  with  them. 
The  last  words  I  heard  were  a 
muttered  injunction  from  Flanni- 
gan to  carry  it  carefully,  and  avoid 
knocking  it  against  the  bulwarks. 

How  long  I  remained  sitting  on 
that  coil  of  rope  I  shall  never 
know.  The  horror  of  the  conver- 
sation I  had  just  overheard  was 
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aggravated  by  the  first  sinkiDg 
qualms  of  sea-sickness.  The  long 
roll  of  the  Atlantic  was  beginning 
to  assert  itself  over  both  ship  and 
passengers.  I  felt  prostrated  in 
mind  and  in  body,  and  fell  into 
a  state  of  collapse,  from  which  I 
was  finally  aroused  by  the  hearty 
voice  of  our  worthy  quartermaster. 

'Do  you  mind  moving  out  of 
that,  sir?'  he  said.  '  We  want  to 
get  this  lumber  cleared  off  the 
deck.' 

His  bluff  manner  and  ruddy 
healthy  face  seemed  to  be  a  posi- 
tive insult  to  me  in  my  pre- 
sent condition.  Had  I  been  a 
courageous  or  a  muscular  man  I 
could  have  struck  him.  As  it 
was,  I  treated  the  honest  sailor 
to  a  melodramatic  scowl  which 
seemed  to  cause  him  no  small 
astonishment,  and  strode  past 
him  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck. 
Solitude  was  what  I  wanted — 
solitude  in  which  I  could  brood 
over  the  frightful  crime  which 
was  being  hatched  before  my  very 
eyes.  One  of  the  quarter  boats 
was  hanging  rather  low  down 
upon  the  davits.  An  idea  struck 
me,  and,  climbing  on  the  bulwarks, 
I  stepped  into  the  empty  boat 
and  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  it. 
Stretched  on  my  back,  with  no- 
thing but  the  blue  sky  above  me, 
and  an  occasional  view  of  the 
mizen  as  the  vessel  rolled,  I  was 
at  least  alone  with  my  sickness 
and  my  thoughts. 

I  tried  to  recall  the  words 
which  had  been  spoken  in  the 
terrible  dialogue  I  had  overheard. 
Would  they  admit  of  any  con- 
struction but  the  one  which 
stared  me  in  the  face  ?  My  reason 
forced  me  to  confess  that  they 
would  not.  I  endeavoured  to 
array  the  various  facts  which 
formed  the  chain  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  and  to  find  a  flaw 
in  it;  but  no,  not  a  link  was 
missing.    There  was  the  strange 


way  in  which  our  passengers  had 
come  aboard,  enabling  them  to 
evade  any  examination  of  their 
luggage.  The  very  name  of 
'Flanuigan'  smacked  of  Fenian- 
ism,  while  'Muller'  suggested 
nothing  but  Socialism  and  murder. 
Then  their  mysterious  manner; 
their  remark  that  their  plans 
would  have  been  ruined  had  they 
missed  the  ship;  their  fear  of  being 
observed ;  last,  but  not  least,  the 
clenching  evidence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  little  square  box  with 
the  trigger,  and  their  grim  joke 
about  the  face  of  the  man  who 
should  let  it  off  by  mistake, — 
could  these  facts  lead  to  any 
conclusion  other  than  that  they 
were  the  desperate  emissaries  of 
some  body,  political  or  otherwise, 
and  intended  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves, their  fellow-passengers,  and 
the  ship,  in  one  great  holocaust  ? 
The  whitish  granules  which  I  had 
seen  one  of  them  pour  into  the  box 
formed  no  doubt  a  fuse  or  train  for 
exploding  it.  I  had  myself  heard  a 
sound  come  from  it  which  might 
have  emanated  from  some  delicate 
piece  of  machinery.  But  what 
did  they  mean  by  their  allusion 
to  to-night?  Could  it  be  that 
they  contemplated  putting  their 
horrible  design  into  execution  on 
the  very  first  evening  of  our  voy- 
age ?  The  mere  thought  of  it  sent 
a  cold  shudder  over  me,  and 
made  me  for  a  moment  superior 
even  to  the  agonies  of  sea-sick- 
ness. 

I  have  remarked  that  I  am  a 
physical  coward.  I  am  a  moral 
one  also.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
two  defects  are  united  to  such  a 
degree  in  the  one  character.  I 
have  known  many  men  who  were 
most  sensitive  to  bodily  danger, 
and  yet  were  distinguished  for  the 
independence  and  strength  of 
their  minds.  In  my  own  case, 
however,  I  regret  to  say  that  my 
quiet    and    retiring    habits  had 
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fostered  a  nervous  dread  of  doing 
anything  remarkable  or  making 
myself  conspicuous,  which  exceed- 
ed, if  possible,  my  fear  of  personal 
penL  An  ordinary  mortal  placed 
under  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  now  found  myself  would  have 
gone  at  once  to  the  captain,  con- 
fused his  fears,  and  put  the 
matter  into  his  hands.  To  me, 
however,  constituted  as  I  am,  the 
idea  was  most  repugnant.  The 
thought  of  becoming  the  observed 
of  all  observers,  cross-questioned 
by  a  stranger,  and  confronted 
with  two  desperate  conspirators 
in  the  character  of  a  denouncer, 
was  hateful  to  me.  Might  it  not 
by  some  remote  possibility  prove 
that  I  was  mistaken?  What  would 
be  my  feelings  if  there  should 
turn  out  to  be  no  grounds  for 
my  accusation?  Ko,  I  would 
procrastinate;  I  would  keep  my 
eye  on  the  two  desperadoes  and 
dog  them  at  every  turn.  Any- 
thing was  better  than  the  possi- 
bility of  being  wrong. 

Then  it  struck  me  that  even  at 
that  moment  some  new  phase  of 
the  conspiracy  might  be  develop- 
ing itself.  The  nervous  excite- 
ment seemed  to  have  driven  away 
my  incipient  attack  of  sickness, 
for  I  was  able  to  stand  up  and 
lower  myself  from  the  boat  with- 
out experiencing  any  return  of  it. 
I  staggered  along  the  deck  with 
the  intention  of  descending  into 
the  cabin  and  finding  how  my 
acquaintances  of  the  morning  were 
occupying  themselves.  Just  as  I 
had  my  hand  on  the  companion- 
rail,  I  was  astonished  by  receiving 
a  hearty  slap  on  the  back,  which 
nearly  shot  me  down  the  steps 
with  more  haste  than  dignity. 

*  Is  that  you,  Hammond  V  said  a 
voice  which  I  seemed  to  recognise. 

*God  bless  me,'  I  said  as  I 
turned  round,  *it  can't  be  Dick 
Merton  I  Why,  how  are  you,  old 
manr 


This  was  an  unexpected  piece 
of  luck  in  the  midst  of  my  per- 
plexities. Dick  was  just  the  man 
I  wanted ;  kindly  and  shrewd  in 
his  nature,  and  prompt  in  hia 
actions,  I  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  telling  him  my  suspicions,  and 
could  rely  upon  his  sound  sense 
to  point  out  the  best  course  to 
pursue.  Since  I  was  a  little  lad 
in  the  second  form  at  Harrow, 
Dick  had  been  my  adviser  and 
protector.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  me. 

'  Hullo  !'  he  said,  in  Ins  kindly 
way, '  what's  put  you  about,  Ham- 
mond? You  look  as  white  as  a 
sheet.    Mai  de  mtTy  eh  V 

*  No,  not  that  altogether,'  said 
I.  *  Walk  up  and  down  witii  me, 
Dick ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 
Give  me  your  arm.' 

Supporting  myself  on  Dick's 
stalwart  frame,  I  tottered  along 
by  his  side ;  but  it  was  some  time 
before  I  could  muster  resolution 
to  speak. 

*  Have  a  cigar,'  said  he,  break- 
ing the  silence. 

*No,  thanks,'  said  I.  'Dick, 
we  shall  be  all  corpses  to-night.' 

'  That's  no  reason  against  your 
having  a  cigar  now,'  said  Dick,  in 
his  cool  way,  but  looking  hard  at 
me  from  under  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows as  he  spoke.  He  evidently 
thought  that  my  intellect  was  a 
little  gone. 

*  No,'  I  continued,  *  it's  no  laugh- 
ing matter ;  and  I  speak  in  sober 
earnest,  I  assure  you.  I  have 
discovered  an  infamous  conspiracy, 
Dick,  to  destroy  this  ship  and 
every  soul  that  is  in  her ;'  and  I 
then  proceeded  systematically, 
and  in  order,  to  lay  before  him  the 
chain  of  evidence  which  I  had 
collected.  *  There,  Dick,'  I  said, 
as  I  concluded,  'what  do  you 
think  of  that?  and,  above  all, 
what  am  I  to  do  ?' 

To  my  astonishment  he  burst 
into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 
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'  I'd  be  frightened/  he  said,  *  if 
any  fellow  bat  you  had  told  me 
as  much.  You  always  had  a  way, 
Hammond,  of  discovering  mares' 
nests.  I  like  to  see  the  old  traits 
breaking  out  again.  Do  you  re- 
member at  school  how  you  swore 
there  was  a  ghost  in  the  long 
room,  and  how  it  turned  out  to 
be  your  own  reflection  in  the  mir- 
ror 1  Why,  man,'  he  continued, 
'  what  object  would  any  one  have 
in  destroying  this  ship  1  We  have 
no  great  political  guns  aboard. 
On  the  contrary,  the  majority  of 
the  passengers  are  Americans. 
Besides,  in  this  sober  nineteenth 
century,  the  most  wholesale  mur- 
derers stop  at  including  them- 
selves among  their  victims.  De- 
pend upon  it,  you  have  misunder- 
stood them,  and  have  mistaken  a 
photographic  camera,  or  something 
equally  innocent,  for  an  infernal 
machine.' 

*  Nothing  of  the  sort,  sir,'  said 
I  rather  touchily.  *You  will 
learn  to  your  cost,  I  fear,  that  I 
have  neither  exaggerated  nor  mis- 
interpreted a  word.  As  to  the 
box,  I  have  certainly  never  before 
seen  one  like  it.  It  contained 
delicate  machinery ;  of  that  I  am 
convinced,  from  the  way  in  which 
the  men  handled  it  and  spoke  of 
it.' 

*  You'd  make  out  every  packet 
of  perishable  goods  to  be  a  tor- 
pedo,' said  Dick, '  if  that  is  to  be 
your  only  test.' 

'  The  man's  name  was  Flanni- 
gan,'  I  continued, 

*  I  don't  think  that  would  go 
very  far  in  a  court  of  law,'  said 
Dick ;  '  but  come,  I  have  finished 
my  cigar.  Suppose  we  go  down 
together  and  split  a  bottle  of 
claret.  You  can  point  out  these 
two  Orsinis  to  me  if  they  are  stiU 
in  the  cabin.' 

*  All  right,'  I  answered ;  *  I  am 
determined  not  to  lose  sight  of 
them  all  day.    Don't  look  hard  at 


them,  though;  for  I  don't  want 
them  to  think  that  they  are  being 
watched.' 

*  Trust  me,'  said  Dick ;  Til  look 
as  unconscious  and  guileless  as  a 
lamb  ;'  and  with  that  we  passed 
down  the  companion  and  into  the 
saloon. 

A  good  many  passengers  were 
scattered  about  the  great  central 
table,  some  wrestling  with  refrac- 
tory carpet-bags  and  rug-straps, 
some  having  their  luncheon,  and 
a  few  reading  and  otherwise 
amusing  themselves.  The  objects 
of  our  quest  were  not  there.  We 
passed  down  the  room  and  peered 
into  every  berth ;  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  them.  '  Heavens !' 
thought  I,  ^  perhaps  at  this  very 
moment  they  are  beneath  our  feet, 
in  the  hold  or  engine-room,  pre- 
paring their  diabolical  contriv- 
ance !'  It  was  better  to  know  the 
worst  than  to  remain  in  such  sus- 
pense. 

'  Steward,'  said  Dick,  'are  there 
any  other  gentlemen  about  Y 

*  There's  two  in  the  smoking- 
room,  sir,'  answered  the  steward. 

The  smoking-room  was  a  little 
snuggery,  luxuriously  fitted  up, 
and  adjoining  the  pantry.  We 
pushed  the  door  open  and  entered. 
A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  from  my 
bosom.  The  very  first  object  on 
which  my  eye  rested  was  the 
cadaverous  face  of  Flannigan, 
with  its  hard-set  mouth  and  un- 
winking eye.  His  companion  sat 
opposite  to  him.  They  were  both 
drinking,  and  a  pile  of  cards  lay 
upon  the  table.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  playing  as  we  entered. 
I  nudged  Dick  to  show  him  that 
we  had  found  our  quarry,  and  we 
sat  down  beside  them  with  as 
unconcerned  an  air  as  possible. 
The  two  conspirators  seemed  to 
take  little  notice  of  our  presence. 
I  watched  them  both  narrowly. 
The  game  at  which  they  were 
playing  was   'Napoleon.'    Both 
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ireie  adepts  at  it;  and  I  could 
not  help  admiring  the  consam- 
mate  nerve  of  men  ivho,  with  such 
a  secret  at  their  hearts,  could 
devote  their  minds  to  the  manipu- 
lating of  a  long  suit  or  the  finess- 
ing of  a  queen.  Money  changed 
hands  rapidly;  hut  the  run  of 
luck  seemed  to  he  all  against  the 
taller  of  the  two  players.  At  last 
he  threw  down  his  cards  on  the 
tahlewith  an  oath,  and  refused  to 
go  on. 

*  Noy  I'm  hanged  if  I  do  V  he 
said;  'I  haven't  had  more  than 
two  of  a  suit  for  five  hands.' 

^Kever  mind,'  said  his  com- 
rade, as  he  gathered  up  his  win- 
nings ; '  a  few  dollars  one  way  or 
the  other  won't  go  very  far  after 
to-night's  work.' 

I  was  astonished  at  the  rascal's 
audacity,  but  took  care  to  keep 
my  eyes  fixed  abstractedly  upon 
the  ceiling,  and  drank  my  wine 
in  as  unconscious  a  manner  as 
possible.  I  felt  that  Fiannigan 
was  looking  towards  me  with  his 
wolfish  eyes  to  see  if  I  had  noticed 
the  allusion.  He  whispered  some- 
thing to  his  companion  which  I 
fiuled  to  catch.  It  was  a  caution, 
I  suppose,  for  the  other  answered 
rather  angrily, 

*  Xonsense  I  Why  ehouldn't  I 
say  what  I  likef  Over-caution 
is  just  what  would  ruin  us.' 

'  I  believe  you  want  it  not  to 
come  off,'  said  Fiannigan. 

'  You  believe  nothing  of  the 
sort,'  said  the  other,  speaking 
rapidly  and  loudly.  '  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  when  I  play 
for  a  stake  I  like  to  win  it.  But 
I  won't  have  my  words  criticised 
and  cut  short  by  you  or  any  other 
man ;  I  have  as  much  interest  in 
our  success  as  you  have — ^more,  I 
hope.' 

He  was  quite  hot  about  it,  and 
puffed  furiously  at  his  cigar  for 
some  minutes.  The  eyes  of  the 
other  ruffian  wandered  alternately 


from  Dick  Merton  to  myselL  I 
knew  that  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  desperate  man,  that  a  quiver 
of  my  lip  might  be  the  signal  for 
him  to  plunge  a  weapon  into  my 
heart ;  but  1  betrayed  more  self- 
command  than  I  should  have 
given  myself  credit  for  under  such 
trying  circumstances.  As  to  Dick, 
he  was  as  immovable  and  appar- 
ei^tly  as  unconscious  as  the  Fgyp- 
tian  Sphinx. 

There  was  silence  for  some 
time  in  the  smoking-room,  broken 
only  by  the  crisp  rattle  of  the 
cards,  as  the  man  Muller  shuffled 
them  up  before  replacing  them  in 
his  pocket.  He  still  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  fiushed  and  irritable. 
Throwing  the  end  of  his  cigar  in- 
to the  spittoon,  he  glanced  de- 
fiantly at  liis  companion,  and 
turned  towards  me. 

'  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,'  he  said, 
'  when  this  ship  will  be  heard  of 
again  1' 

They  were  both  looking  at  me ; 
but  though  my  face  may  have 
turned  a  trifie  paler,  my  voice 
was  as  steady  as  ever  as  I  an- 
swered, 

'  I  presume,  sir,  that  it  will  be 
heard  of  first  when  it  enters 
Queenstown  Harbour.' 

*Ha,  ha!'  laughed  the  angry 
little  man,  'I  knew  you  would 
say  that.  Don't  you  kick  me 
under  the  table,  Flaimigan,  I 
won't  stand  it  I  know  what  I 
am  doing.  You  are  wrong,  sir,' 
he  continued,  turning  to  me, 
*  utterly  wrong.' 

^Some  passing  ship,  perhaps,' 
suggested  Dick. 

*  Ko,  nor  that  either.' 

'  The  weather  is  fine,'  I  said ; 
'  why  should  we  not  be  heard  of 
at  our  destination  V 

'I  didn't  say  we  shouldn't  be 
heard  of  at  our  destination.  Ko 
doubt  we  shall  in  the  course  of 
time,  but  that  is  not  where  we 
shall  be  heard  of  first.' 
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*  Where  then  V  asked  Dick. 
'That  you  will  never  know. 

Suffice  it  that  a  rapid  and  mys- 
terious agency  will  signal  our 
whereabouts,  and  that  before  the 
day  is  out.  Ha,  ha  I'  and  he 
chuckled  once  again. 

<  Come  on  deck !'  growled  his 
comrade;  'you  have  drunk  too 
much  of  that  confounded  brandy- 
and-water.  It  has  loosened  your 
tongue.  Gome  away  1'  and  tak- 
ing him  by  the  arm  he  half  led 
him,  half  forced  him  out  of  the 
smoking-room,  and  we  heard  them 
stumbling  up  the  companion  to- 
gether, and  on  to  the  deck. 

'Well,  what  do  you  think 
now?  I  gasped,  as  I  turned  to- 
wards Dick.  He  was  as  imper- 
turbable as  ever. 

' Think  1*  he  said,  'why,  I 
think  what  his  companion  thinks, 
that  we  have  been  listening  to 
the  ravings  of  a  half-drunken 
man.  The  fellow  stunk  of  brandy.' 

'  ^Nonsense,  Dick  1  you  saw  how 
the  other  tried  to  slop  his  tongue.' 

*  Of  course  he  did.  He  didn't 
want  his  friend  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself  before  strangers.  Maybe 
the  short  one  is  a  lunatic,  and 
the  other  his  private  keeper.  It's 
quite  possible.' 

*  0  Dick,  Dick,'  I  cried,  *  how 
can  you  be  so  blind  !  Don't  you 
see  that  every  word  confirmed  our 
previous  suspicion  Y 

'  Humbug,  man  1'  said  Dick ; 
'you're  working  yourself  into  a 
stete  of  nervous  excitement.  Why, 
what  the  devil  do  you  make  of  all 
that  nonsense  about  a  mysterious 
agent  which  would  signal  our 
whereabouts  V 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  he  meant, 
Dick,'  I  said,  bending  forward 
and  grasping  my  friend's  arm. 
'  He  meant  a  sudden  glare  and  a 
flash  seen  far  out  at  sea  by  some 
lonely  fisherman  off  the  American 
coast.     That's  what  he  meant' 

'  I  didn't  think  you  were  such 


a  fool,  Hammond,'  said  Dick 
Merton  testily.  '  If  you  try  to 
fix  a  literal  meaning  on  the  twad- 
dle that  every  drunken  man  talks, 
you  will  come  to  some  queer  con- 
clusions. Let  us  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  go  on  deck.  You  need 
fresh  air,  I  think.  Depend  upon 
it,  your  liver  is  out  of  order.  A 
sea-voyage  will  do  you  a  world  of 
good.' 

*  K  ever  I  see  the  end  of  this 
one,'  I  groaned,  *  I'll  promise 
never  to  venture  on  another. 
They  are  laying  the  cloth,  so  it's 
hardly  worth  while  my  going  up. 
I'll  stay  below  and  finish  my 
smoke.' 

*  I  hope  dinner  will  find  you 
in  a  more  pleasant  state  of  mind,' 
said  Dick ;  and  he  went  out,  leav- 
ing me  to  my  thoughts  until  the 
clang  of  the  great  gong  summoned 
us  to  the  saloon. 

My  appetite,  I  need  hardly  say, 
had  not  been  improved  by  the  in- 
cidents which  had  occurred  dur- 
ing the  day.  I  sat  down,  how- 
ever, mechanically  at  the  table, 
and  listened  to  the  talk  which 
was  going  on  around  me.  There 
were  nearly  a  hundred  first-class 
passengers,  and  as  the  wine  began 
to  circulate,  their  voices  combined 
with  the  clash  of  the  dishes  to 
form  a  perfect  Babel.  I  found 
myself  seated  between  a  very 
stout  and  nervous  old  lady  and  a 
prim  little  clergyman;  and  as 
neither  made  any  advances  I  re- 
tired into  my  shell,  and  spent  my 
time  in  observing  the  appearance 
of  my  fellow- voyagers.  I  could 
see  Dick  in  the  dim  distance 
dividing  his  attentions  between  a 
jointless  fowl  in  front  of  him  and 
a  self-possessed  young  lady  at  his 
side.  Captain  Dowie  was  doing 
the  honours  at  my  end,  while  the 
surgeon  of  the  vessel  was  seated 
at  the  other.  I  was  glad  to  notice 
that  Flannigan  was  placed  almost 
opposite  to  me.     As  long  as  I  had 
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liim  before  my  eyes  I  knew  that, 
for  the  time  at  least,  we  were  safe. 
He  was  sitting  with  what  was 
meant  to  be  a  sociable  smile  on 
his  grim  face.  It  did  not  escape  me 
that  he  drank  largely  of  wine — so 
largely  that  even  before  the  des- 
sert appeared  his  voice  had  become 
decidedly  husky.  His  friend  Mul- 
ler  was  seated  a  few  places  lower 
down.  He  ate  little,  and  appeared 
to  be  nervous  and  restless. 

'Now,  ladies,'  said  our  genial 
captain,  ^I  trust  that  you  will 
consider  yourselves  at  home  aboard 
my  vessel.  I  have  no  fears  for 
the  gentlemen.  A  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, steward.  Here's  to  a  fresh 
breeze  and  a  quick  passage !  I 
trust  our  friends  in  America  will 
hear  of  our  safe  arrival  in  twelve 
days,  or  a  fortnight  at  the  very 
latest.' 

I  looked  up.  Quick  as  was 
the  glance  which  passed  between 
Flannigan  and  his  confederate,  I 
was  able  to  intercept  it.  There 
was  an  evil  smile  upon  the  for- 
mer's thin  lips. 

The  conversation  rippled  on. 
Politics,  the  sea,  amusements, 
religion,  each  was  in  turn  discuss- 
ed. I  remained  a  silent  though 
an  interested  listener.  It  struck 
me  that  no  harm  could  be  done 
by  introducing  the  subject  which 
was  ever  in  my  mind.  It  could 
be  managed  in  an  off-hand  way, 
and  would  at  least  have  the  effect 
of  turning  the  captain's  thoughts 
in  that  direction.  I  could  watch, 
too,  what  effect  it  would  have 
upon  the  faces  of  the  conspirators. 

There  was  a  sudden  lull  in  the 
conversation*  The  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  interest  appeared  to  be  ex- 
hausted. The  opportunity  was  a 
favourable  one. 

'May  I  ask,  captain,'  I  said, 
bending  forward  and  speaking 
very  distinctly,  *  what  you  think 
of  Fenian  manifestoes?' 

The  captain's  ruddy  face  became 


a  shade  darker  from  honest  indig- 
nation. 

*  They  are  poor  cowardly  things,' 
he  said,  'as  silly  as  they  are 
wicked.' 

'  The  impotent  threats  of  a  set 
of  anonymous  scoundrels,'  said  a 
pompous-looking  old  gentleman 
beside  him. 

*  O  captain !'  said  the  fat  lady 
at  my  side,  'you  don't  really  think 
they  would  blow  up  a  ship  V 

*  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
if  they  could.  But  I  am  very 
sure  they  will  never '  blow  up 
mine.' 

'May  I  ask  what  precautions 
are  taken  against  them  V  said  an 
elderly  man  at  the  end  of  the 
table. 

'  All  goods  sent  aboard  the  ship 
are  strictly  examined,'  said  Captain 
Dowie. 

'But  suppose  a  man  brought 
explosives  aboard  with  him?'  said 
I. 

*  They  are  too  cowardly  to  risk 
their  own  lives  in  that  way.' 

During  this  conversation  Flan- 
nigan had  not  betrayed  the  slight- 
est interest  in  what  was  going  on. 
He  raised  his  head  now  and  look- 
ed at  the  captain. 

'Don't  you  think  you  are  ra- 
ther underrating  them  ?  he  said. 
'  Every  secret  society  has  produced 
desperate  men — why  shouldn't 
the  Fenians  have  them  too?  Many 
men  think  it  a  privilege  to  die  in 
the  service  of  a  cause  which  seems 
right  in  their  eyes,  though  others 
may  think  it  wrong.' 

'  Indiscriminate  murder  cannot 
be  right  in  anybody's  eyes,'  said 
the  little  clergyman. 

'The  bombardment  of  Paris 
was  nothing  else,'  said  Flannigan ; 
'yet  the  whole  civilised  world 
agreed  to  look  on  with  folded 
arms,  and  change  the  ugly  word 
"  murder"  into  the  more  euphoni- 
ous one  of  "war."  It  seemed 
right  enough  to  German  eyes;  why 
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shonldn't  dynamite  seem  so  to  the 
Fenian  V 

*At  any  rate  their  empty  vapour- 
ings  have  led  to  nothing  as  yet/ 
said  the  captain. 

'  Excuse  me,'  returned  Flanni- 
gan, '  but  is  there  not  some  room 
for  doubt  yet  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Dotterel  1  I  have  met  men  in 
America  who  asserted  from  their 
own  personal  knowledge  that  there 
was  a  coal  torpedo  aboard  that 
vessel.' 

*  Then  they  lied,'  said  the  cap- 
tain. *  It  was  proved  conclusively 
at  the  court-martial  to  have  arisen 
from  an  explosion  of  coal-gas — 
but  we  had  better  change  the  sub- 
ject, or  we  may  cause  the  ladies 
to  have  a  restless  night ;'  and  the 
conversation  once  more  drifted 
back  into  its  original  channel. 

During  this  little  discussion 
Flannigan  had  argued  his  point 
with  a  gentlemanly  deference  and 
a  quiet  power  for  which  I  had 
not  given  him  credit.  I  could 
not  help  admiring  a  man  who,  on 
the  eve  of  a  desperate  enterprise, 
could  courteously  argue  upon  a 
point  which  must  touch  him  so 
nearly.  He  had,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  partaken  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  wine ;  but  though 
there  was  a  slight  flush  upon  his 
pale  cheek,  his  manner  was  as  re- 
served as  ever.  He  did  not  join 
in  the  conversation  again,  but 
seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought. 

A  whirl  of  conflicting  ideas 
was  battling  in  my  own  mind. 
What  was  I  to  do 'J  Should  I 
stand  up  now  and  denounce  them 
before  both  passengers  and  cap- 
tain) Should  I.  demand  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  the 
latter  in  his  own  cabin,  and  re- 
veal it  all  ?  For  an  instant  I  was 
half  resolved  to  do  it,  but  then 
the  old  constitutional  timidity 
came  back  with  redoubled  force. 
After  all  there  might  be  some 
mistake.     Dick  had    heard    the 


evidence  and  had  refused  to  be- 
lieve in  it.  I  determined  to  let 
things  go  on  their  course.  A 
strange  reckless  feeling  came  over 
me.  Why  should  I  help  men 
who  were  blind  to  their  own  dan- 
ger ]  Surely  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  officers  to  protect  us,  not  ours 
to  give  warning  to  them.  I  drank 
off  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine,  and 
staggered  upon  deck  with  the  de- 
termination of  keeping  my  secret 
locked  in  my  own  bosom. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening.  Even 
in  my  excited  state  of  mind  I 
could  not  help  leaning  against  the 
bulwarks  and  enjoying  the  refresh- 
ing breeze.  Away  to  the  west- 
ward a  solitary  sail  stood  out  as  a 
dark  speck  against  the  great  sheet 
of  flame  left  by  the  setting  sun.  I 
shuddered  as  I  looked  at  it.  It 
seemed  like  a  sea  of  blood.  A 
single  star  was  twinkling  faintly 
above  our  main-mast,  but  a  thou- 
sand seemed  to  gleam  in  the  water 
below  with  every  stroke  of  our 
propeller.  The  only  blot  in  the 
fair  scene  was  the  great  trail  of 
smoke  which  stretched  away  be- 
hind us  like  a  black  slash  upon  a 
crimson  curtain.  It  seemed  hard 
to  believe  that  the  great  peace 
which  hung  over  all  Nature  could 
be  marred  by  a  poor  miserable 
mortal. 

'After  all,'  I  thought,  as  I 
gazed  into  the  blue  depths  be- 
neath me,  '  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  it  is  better  to  die  here 
than  to  linger  in  agony  upon  a 
sick-bed  on  land.'  A  man's  life 
seems  a  very  paltry  thing  amid 
the  great  forces  of  Nature.  All  my 
philosophy  could  not  prevent  my 
shuddering,  however,  when  I  turn- 
ed my  head  and  saw  two  shadowy 
figures  at  the  other  side  of  the 
deck,  which  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  recognising.  They  seemed  to 
be  conversing  earnestly,  but  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  overhearing 
what  was  said ;  so  I  contented  my- 
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self  'with  pacing  up  and  down, 
and  keeping  a  vigilant  watch  upon 
their  movements. 

It  was  a  relief  to  me  when  Dick 
came  on  deck.  Even  an  incredu- 
lous confidant  is  better  than  none 
at  all. 

*  Well,  old  man/  he  said,  giving 
me  a  facetious  dig  in  the  ribs, 
*  we've  not  been  blown  up  yet.* 

*No,  not  yet,'  said  I;  *but 
that's  no  proof  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be.' 

'  Nonsense,  man!'  said  Dick;  'I 
can't  conceive  what  has  put  this 
extraordinary  idea  into  your  head. 
I  have  been  talking  to  one  of 
your  supposed  assassins,  and  he 
seems  a  pleasant  fellow  enough ; 
quite  a  sporting  character,!  should 
think,  from  the  way  he  speaks.' 

'  Dick,'  I  said, '  I  am  as  certain 
that  those  men  have  an  infernal 
machine,  and  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  eternity,  as  if  I  saw  them 
putting  the  match  to  the  fuse.' 

*  Well,  if  you  really  think  so,* 
said  Dick,  half  awed  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  earnestness  of  my 
manner,  'it  is  your  duty  to  let 
the  captain  know  of  your  suspi* 
cions.' 

*  You  are  right,'  I  said ;  *  I  will. 
My  absurd  timidity  has  prevented 
my  doing  so  sooner.  I  believe 
our  lives  can  only  be  saved  by 
laying  the  whole  matter  before 
him.' 

*  Well,  go  and  do  it  now,'  said 
Dick;  'but  for  goodness'  sake 
don't  mix  me  up  in  the  matter.' 

*  I'll  speak  to  him  when  he 
comes  off  the  bridge,'  I  answered ; 
'and  in  the  mean  time  I  don't 
mean  to  lose  sight  of  them.' 

'Let  me  know  of  the  result,' 
said  my  companion ;  and  with  a 
nod  he  strolled  away  in  search, 
I  fancy,  of  his  partner  at  the  din- 
ner-table. 

Left  to  myself,  I  bethought 
me  of  my  retreat  of  the  morning, 
and  climbing   on   the    bulwark 


I  mounted  into  the  quarter- 
boat,  and  lay  down  there.  In 
it  I  could  reconsider  my  course  of 
action,  and  by  raising  my  head  I 
was  able  at  any  time  to  get  a  view 
of  my  disagreeable  neighbours. 

An  hour  passed,  and  the  cap- 
tain was  still  on  the  bridge.  He 
was  talking  to  one  of  the  passen- 
gers, a  retired  naval  officer,  and 
the  two  were  deep  in  debate  con- 
cerning some  abstruse  point  in 
navigation.  I  could  see  the  red 
tips  of  their  cigars  £rom  where  I 
lay.  It  was  dark  now,  so  dark 
that  I  could  hardly  make  out  the 
figures  of  Flannigan  and  his  ac- 
complice. They  were  still  stand- 
ing in  the  position  which  they 
had  taken  up  after  dinner.  A  few 
of  the  passengers  were  scattered 
about  the  deck,  but  many  had 
gone  below.  A  strange  stillness 
seemed  to  pervade  the  air.  The 
voices  of  the  watch  and  the  rattle 
of  the  wheel  were  the  only  sounds 
which  broke  the  silence. 

Another  half-hour  passed.  The 
captain  was  still  upon  the  bridge. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  would  never 
come  down.  My  nerves  were  in 
a  state  of  unnatural  tension,  so 
much  so  that  the  sound  of  two 
steps  upon  the  deck  made  me  start 
up  in  a  quiver  of  excitement.  I 
peered  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  saw  that  our  suspicions  pas- 
sengers had  crossed  from  the 
other  side,  and  were  standing 
almost  directly  beneath  me.  The 
light  of  a  binnacle  fell  full  upon 
the  ghastly  face  of  the  ruffian 
Flannigan.  Even  in  that  short 
glance  I  saw  that  MuUer  had  the 
tdster,  whose  use  I  knew  so  well, 
slung  loosely  over  his  arm.  I 
sank  back  with  a  groan.  It 
seemed  that  my  fatal  procrastin- 
ation had  sacrificed  two  hundred 
innocent  lives. 

I  had  read  of  the  fiendish 
vengeance  which  awaited  a  spy. 
I  knew  that  men  with  their  lives 
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in  their  hands  would  stick  at 
nothing.  All  I  could  do  was  to 
cower  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  listen  silently  to  their  whis- 
pered talk  below. 

'  This  place  will  do/  said  a 
voice. 

*  Yes,  the  leeward  side  is  best.' 

*  I  wonder  if  the  trigger  will 
actr 

*  I  am  sure  it  will* 

*  We  were  to  let  it  off  at  ten, 
were  we  not  V 

*  Yes,  at  ten  sharp.  We  have 
eight  minutes  yet.'  There  was  a 
pause.  Then  thevoice  began  again, 

'  They'll  hear  the  drop  of  the 
trigger,  won't  they  V 

'  It  doesn't  matter.  It  will  be 
too  late  for  any  one  to  prevent  it's 
going  off.' 

'That's  true.  There  will  be 
some  excitement  among  those  we 
have  left  behind,  won't  there? 

*  Rather!  How  long  do  you 
reckon  it  will  be  before  they  hear 
ofusf 

*The  first  news  will  get  in 
in  about  twenty-four  hours.' 

*  That  will  be  mine.' 

*  No,  mine.' 

*  Ha,  ha !  we'll  settle  that.' 
There  was  a  pause  here.    Then 

I  heard  Muller's  voice  in  a  ghast- 
ly whisper,  'There's  only  five 
minutes  more.' 

How  slowly  the  moments 
seemed  to  pass !  I  could  count 
them  by  the  throbbing  of  my 
heart. 

'  It'll  make  a  sensation  on  land,' 
said  a  voice. 

*  Yes,  it  will  make  a  noise  in 
the  newspapers.' 

I  raised  my  head  and  peered 
over  the  side  of  the  boat  There 
seemed  no  hope,  no  help.  Death 
stared  me  in  the  face,  whether  I 
did  or  did  not  give  the  alarm.  The 
captain  had  at  last  left  the  bridge. 
The  deck  was  deserted,  save  for 
those  two  dark  figures  crouching 
in  the  shadow  of  the  boat. 


Elannigan  had  a  watch  lying 
open  in  his  hand 

'  Three  minutes  more,'  he  said. 

*  Put  it  down  upon  the  deck,' 

*Xo,  put  it  here  on  the  bul- 
warks.' 

It  was  the  little  square  box.  I 
knew  by  the  sound  that  they  had 
placed  it  near  the  davit,  and  al- 
most exactly  under  my  head^ 

I  looked  over  again.  Flannigan 
was  pouring  something  out  of  a 
paper  into  his  hand.  It  was  white 
and  granular — the  same  that  I  had 
seen  him  use  in  the  morning.  It 
was  meant  as  a  fuse,  no  doubt,  for 
he  shovelled  it  into  the  little  box, 
and  I  heard  the  strange  noise 
which  had  previously  arrested  my 
attention. 

'  A  minute  and  a  half  more,'  he 
said.  'Shall  you  or  I  pull  the 
string  V 

'  I  will  pull  it,'  said  Muller. 

He  was  kneeling  down  and 
holding  the  end  in  his  hand. 
Flannigan  stood  behind  with  his 
arms  folded,  and  an  air  of  grim 
resolution  upon  his  face. 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  My 
nervous  system  seemed  to  give 
way  in  a  moment. 

'  Stop  !'  I  screamed,  springing 
to  my  feet.  *Stop,  misguided 
and  unprincipled  men !' 

They  both  staggered  backwards. 
I  fancy  they  thought  I  was  a 
spirit,  with  the  moonlight  stream- 
ing down  upon  my  pale  face. 

I  was  brave  enough  now.  I 
had  gone  too  far  to  retreat. 

'  Cain  was  damned,'  I  cried,  'and 
he  slew  but  one ;  would  you  have 
the  blood  of  two  hundred  upon 
your  souls  V 

'  He's  mad  !'    said   Flannigan* 

*  Time's  up.     Let  it  off,  Muller.' 

I  sprang  down  upon  the  deck. 

*  You  shaVt  do  it !'  I  said. 

'  By  what  right  do  you  prevent 
usr 

'By  every  right,  human  and 
divine.' 
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'It'snobusmess  of  yours.  Clear 
out  of  this  V 

*  Never  I'  said  I. 

*  Confound  the  fellow  !  There's 
too  much  at  stake  to  stand  on 
ceremony.  I'll  hold  him,  MuUer, 
while  you  pull  the  trigger.' 

Next  moment  I  was  struggling 
in  the  herculean  grasp  of  the 
Irishman.  Eesistance  was  use- 
less ;  I  was  a  child  in  his  hands. 

He  pinned  me  up  against  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  held  me 
there. 

*Now,'  he  said,  'look  sharp. 
He  can't  prevent  us.' 

I  felt  that  I  was  standing  on 
the  verge  of  eternity.  Half- 
strangled  in  the  arms  of  the  taller 
ruffian,  I  saw  the  other  approach 
the  fatal  box.  He  stooped  over 
it  and  seized  the  string.  I 
breathed  one  prayer  when  I  saw 
his  grasp  tighten  upon  it.  Then 
came  a  sharp  snap,  a  strange  rasp- 
ing noise.  The  trigger  had  fallen, 
the  side  of  the  box  flew  out,  and 
let  off — two  gray  carrier-pigeons  ! 

Little  more  need  be  said.  It 
is  not  a  subject  on  which  I  care 
to  dwell.  The  whole  thing  is  too 
utterly  disgusting  and  absurd. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is 
to  retire  gracefully  from  the  scene, 
and  let  the  sporting  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald  fill  my 
unworthy  place.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract clipped  from  its  columns 
shortly  after  our  departure  from 
America  : 

*  Pigeon-flying  Extraordinary. — 
A  novel  match  has  been  brought 
off,  last  week,  between  the  birds 
of  John  H.  Plannigan,  of  Boston, 
and  Jeremiah  Muller,  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Ashport.     Both  men 


have  devoted  much  time  and 
tention  to  an  improved  breed  of 
bird,  and  the  challenge  is  an  old- 
standing  one.    The  pigeons  weze 
backed    to  a  large  amount,  ancl 
there  was  considerable  local  in- 
terest in  the -result.    The  start 
was  from  the  deck  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic steamship  Spartan,  at  ten. 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
of  starting,  the  vessel  being  then 
reckoned  to  be  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  land.    The  bird 
which  reached  home  first  was  to 
be   declared  the  winner.     Con- 
siderable caution   had,    we    be- 
lieve, to  be  observed,  as  British 
captains  have  a  prejudice  against 
the  bringing  off  of  sporting  events 
aboard  their  vessels.     In  spite  of 
some  little  difficulty  at  the  last 
moment,  the  trap  was  sprung,  al- 
most exactly  at  ten  o'clock.   Mul- 
ler's  bird  arrived  in  Ashport  in  an 
extreme  state  of  exhaustion  on  the 
following  afternoon,  while  Flan- 
nigan's   has  not   been  heard  of. 
The  backers  of  the  latter  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  affair  has 
been    characterised    by   extreme 
fairness.     The  pigeons  were  con- 
fined in  a  specially  invented  trap, 
which  could  only  be  opened  by 
the  spring.    It  was  thus  possible 
to  feed  them  through  an  aperture 
in  the  top,  but  any  tampering 
with  their  wings  was  quite  out    * 
of  the  question.     A   few  such 
matches  would    go  far  towards 
popularising     pigeon  -  flying     in 
America,  and  form  an  agreeable 
variety  to  the  morbid  exliibitions 
of  human  endurance  which  have 
assumed  such  proportions  during 
the  last  few  years.' 

A.  c.  D. 
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Young  John  Barton  would  not 
marry.  It  was  a  great  pity,  for 
he  was  an  eldest  son  with  good 
prospects  and  a  present  income  of 
nearly  two  thousand  pounds.  He 
had  a  handsome  face  of  the  fair 
Saxon  style,  a  well-built  figure, 
and  an  easy  jovial  temper.  Per- 
haps he  was  not  exactly  of  a  type 
fitted  to  inspire  romantic  maids 
with  sentimental  yearnings,  but 
his  disposition  was  one  eminently 
suited  for  domestic  wear,  and  his 
friends  were  apt  to  say  of  him  a 
little  regretfully,  *  What  a  capital 
husband  he  would  make  1'  And 
now  he  was  thirty-three,  and  it 
was  firmly  believed  that  he  had 
never  at  any  time  of  his  life  enter- 
tained the  least  intention  of  matri- 
mony, or  had  even  been  at  the 
trouble  of  seeking  to  make  himself 
specially  agreeable  to  any  maid, 
wife,  or  widow  in  town  or  country. 
Old  Burton,  who  was  just  as  sweet- 
tempered  and  easy-going  as  his 
son,  used  to  reassure  his  wife  and 
comfort  himself  with  the  contented 
but  somewhat  vague  anticipation, 
that '  Jack  would  settle  down  some 
day  when  the  right  young  woman 
turned  up.'  For  now  and  then  the 
old  people  felt  sorry  to  find  their 
sixty  years  upon  them,  and  no 
grandchildren  growing  up  to  cheer 
their  dark  days,  and  to  brighten 
their  son's  home  when  they  should 
have  left  it.  Sitting  together  some- 
times in  the  evening,  while  Jack 
was  smokmg  a  cigar  on  the  terrace, 
they  would  discuss  the  matter  in 
some  such  fashion  as  this ;  the 
old  gentleman  sipping  his  coffee 
complacently  in  the  intervals  of 
the    conversation,   and    his    wife 

Christmas,  '8t. 


meantime  busy  with  her  needle  or 
knitting-pins. 

*  John,'  Mrs.  Burton  would  say 
softly — ^it  was  generally  she  who 
started  the  conversation  on  this 
particular  topic — 'John,  my  dear, 
don't  you  think  it  might  be  well  if 
you  were  to  point  gut— of  course 
only  as  a  hint,  you  know — to  our 
Jack  the  advisability  of  thinking 
about  getting  himself  a  wife  V 

'  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  to 
do  so,  Bessie,  but  he  doesn't  seem 
to  me  to  care  for  anybody.  A 
man  should  be  in  love  before 
marrying,  or  else,  according  to  my 
views,  he  will  be  miserable  after.' 

'It  is  odd  he  doesn't  fall  in 
love,'  says  Mrs.  Burton,  with  a  re- 
flective air,  'considering  how  many 
nice  girls  there  are  in  the  county. 
Alice  Fairfax,  for  instance,  and 
Constence,  and  that  charming  lit- 
tle Kate  Harries  !  Kate  was  at 
the  hunt-ball  last  Tuesday,  you 
know,  and  she  looked  lovely.  He 
danced  with  her  three  or  four 
times,  but  his  manner  was  just 
the  same  to  her  as  to  all  the  rest' 

*  Or  there  is  Georgie  Sandhurst, 
his  old  playmate.  Jack  and  she 
used  to  be  great  friends  before  he 
went  to  Oxford.  But  she's  almost 
always  in  London  now,  staying 
with  her  cousins.' 

'That  little  flirt!  0  John, 
Georgie  will  never  marry  at  all ; 
she  is  quite  as  bad  as  Jack  him- 
self!  They  say  she  has  refused 
ever  so  many  offers,  and  means  to 
die  an  old  maid.' 

'  I  know  she  is  a  great  flirt  and 
has  several  ardent  admirers,  but  I 
doubt  her  having  definitely  refused 
anybody.    I  fancy  Miss  Georgie  is 
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nther  the  sort  of  youog  woman  to 
engage  herself  three  or  four  deep 
than  to  say  a  scrions  "  no  "  to  any 
one  of  her  swains.' 

Mrs.  Barton laoghs.  'I shouldn't 
wonder/  she  says ;  '  bat  neither 
yon  nor  I  would  care  to  see  Jack 
in  the  ranks  of  the  noble  army. 
Ko,  Georgie  is  very  fascinating, 
bat  she  is  not  steady  enough  for 
our  boy.  She  is  devoted  to  dogs 
and  horses,  and  I  have  heard  her 
called  "  fast." ' 

'  I  don't  know  exactly  what  that 
term  implies,  my  dear.  But  though 
Georgie  is  certainly  daring  and  per- 
haps giddy,  I  am  sure  she  is  gen- 
uine and  has  a  good  heart  You 
must  make  allowances  for  her; 
the  poor  child  has  been  an  orphan 
since  her  infancy,  and  her  nnde 
has  let  her  run  wild.  She  is  more 
like  a  boy  than  a  girl ;  but  there's 
no  harm  in  her.' 

'  Mr.  Sandhurst  wishes  her  to 
marry,  I  know,  for  he  told  me  so 
not  long  since.  She  is  of  age  now, 
and  he  will  leave  all  he  has  to  her. 
But  I  should  prefer  Kate  Harries 
or  Connie,  or  any  one  else.  Geor- 
gie cares  for  nobody  save  herself 
and  her  horses,  but  the  other  girls 
are  different  And  Kate's  family 
is  excellent — old  on  both  sides. 
She  comes  of  a  thoroughly  good 
stock.  Cannot  Jack  be  induced 
to  think  about  it  r 

She  lays  her  work  down  on  her 
lap,  and  looks  af  pealingly  at  her 
husband.  Old  Barton  smiles, 
sighs,  shakes  his  head,  and  at 
length  answers  with  confidence, 

'  He'll  settle  down,  Bessie,  you 
may  be  sure,  before  long — ^when 
the  right  young  woman  turns  up, 
my  dear ;  we  fdl  have  to  wait  for 
that  Why  doesn't  he  come  in) 
it's  freezing  out  on  the  terrace  now. 
But  Jack  always  likes  the  cold. 
He'll  be  wanting  a  cup  of  coffee  in 
a  minute ;  is  it  hot  stUl  7' 

One  evening,  after  a  parental 
discussion  closely  resembling  the 


foregoing.  Jack,  returning  to  the 
drawing-room,  announced  his  in- 
tention of  leaving  home  on  the 
morrow,  for  a  few  days'  visit  to  an 
old  college  friend  in  a  neighbouring 
county. 

'  Youll  be  back  by  Christmas- 
day,  Jack,  of  course  f  said  Mrs. 
Burton.  'We  couldn't  sit  down 
to  dinner  without  you.' 

*  Of  course  I  shall  be  back,  mo- 
ther; come  homeon  Christmas-eve.' 

'Tom  wants  to  have  a  carpet- 
dance  on  Christmas-eve,'  she  con- 
tinued. '  I  didn't  refose — ^it  is  to 
be  only  small  and  early.  You  wiU 
be  here  in  time -for  it  V 

'  O  yes.     Who  is  to  be  askedf 

'The  Jeffery  girls,  and  Dolly 
Forrester,  and  Kate.  You  like 
Kate,  I  think  r 

'  Any  one  else  T  said  Jack,  evad- 
ing the  answer. 

'  The  Smyths,  Connie  and  Alice, 
and  perhaps  Georgie  Sandhurst,  if 
she  is  not  in  Liondon.  Tom  wiU 
ask  his  friends,  and  you  can  give 
him  any  names  you  like.  We 
don't  want  more  than  eighteen  or 
twenty  in  all  If  you  start  to- 
morrow morning,  it  will  be  best  to 
give  him  your  list  at  once.  He  is 
in  his  latiie-room.' 

Jack  put  his  empty  coffee-cap 
on  the  table  and  went  to  join  his 
younger  brother. 

About  a  week  later,  in  the  early 
afternoon  of  Christmas-eve,  Jack 
Burton,  having  concluded  his  visit, 
stood  on  the  platform  of  a  railway- 
station  about  thirty  miles  from  his 
home,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
down-train.  It  was  a  bright  frosty 
day;  cloudless,  keen,  and  crisp; 
a  day  to  put  one  in  high  spirits 
and  in  the  best  of  humours.  But 
the  train  was  late,  as  trains  are 
apt  to  be  on  Christmas-eve,  and 
when  at  length  it  panted  into  the 
little  station,  there  proved  to  be 
but  scant  space  left  in  the  fiist- 
daas  carriages. 
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'There's  a  coupi  that  doesn't 
seem  fall/  cried  Jack  to  the  be- 
wildered porter.   <  TU  get  in  there.' 

He  opened  the  door  hastily  and 
sprang  in.  In  the  farther  comer 
sat  a  single  passenger,  a  lady, 
closely  enveloped  in  f  ars,  and  look- 
ing out  of  the  opposite  windovr. 
For  a  moment  Jack  hesitated, 
wavered,  and  would  perhaps  have 
retired,  had  time  and  fate  per- 
mitted. But  before  his  uncertainty 
could  shape  itself  in  word  or  act,  a 
shrill  whistle  sounded,  a  voice  cried 
'  Eight  r  and  with  a  jerk  and  a 
scream  the  train  sped  onward. 

*  How  are  you,  Mr.  Jack  Bar- 
ton 1'  said  a  brisk  silvery  voice 
from  beneath  the  far  hat  in  the 
comer. 

*  Why,  Georgie  Sandharst,  fancy 
my  getting  into  your  coupe!  No 
doubt  you  were  put  in  here  by  your 
discreet  couuin  to  be  kept  in  safety 
and  seclusion,  and  I  have  tres- 
passed on  the  preserves.' 

'  Ko,  you  are  wrong !  I  was 
pat  in  here  at  Euston,  with  my  maid 
to  take  care  of  me.  But  I  turned 
her  out  at  the  last  station  we 
stopped  at,  and  sent  her  into  an- 
other carriage.' 

*  How  naughty  of  you !  Why 
did  you  do  that  X 

*If  I  don't  tell  you  why,  you 
will  never  guess ;  and  if  I  do  tell 
you,  you  won't  believe  me.' 

Jack  laughed.  '  Yoa  talk  oon- 
undmms,  Miss  Georgie,  and  I 
am  far  too  lazy  to  unriddle  any- 
thing so  intricate.  But  I  am  very 
inquisitive  too.' 

'  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  Perhaps 
you  may  help  me.  I  turned  Be- 
linda out  because  I  wanted  to  be 
alone ;  and  I  wanted  to  be  alone 
because — '  She  paused,  hesitated, 
and  slightly  reddened. 

'  If  you  wanted  to  be  alone,  it 
follows  that  I  most  be  de  trop^ 
said  her  companion,  feeling  in  his 
turn  somewhat  embarrassed. 

'  0  no  1'  cried  she  quickly.     '  I 


don't  mind  yon — you  are  not  lik« 
Belinda,  yoa  know.  But  I  am 
making  a  momentous  joarney  to- 
day, Mr.  Barton  ;  for  between  the 

next  station  and  H I  must 

choose  a  husband.' 

'  Choose — a  husband  !     What 
do  yoa  mean  f 

*•  Why,  just  this.     It  is   foar 
years   since  I  ''came  out,"  you 
know,  and  in  that  time   people 
seem  to  think  I  have  flirted  a  great 
deal.     Perhaps  I  have ;   but  you 
see  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to 
like  so  many  fellows,  and  yet  not 
to  like  any  of  them  quite  enough. 
Anyhow,  uncle  says  I  must  miJie 
up  my  mind,  and  he  has  written  to 
tell  cousin  Mary  that  I  must  really 
say  "  yes"  to  somebody  or  "  no"  to 
all ;   and  she  has  been  worrying 
me  about  it  horribly  for  ever  so 
long.     And  it  seems  that  uncle 
has  had  three  or  four  ''  bids"  for 
me  lately,  and  he  wrote  and  told 
me  of  them  last  week,  and  said 
that  when  I  came  home  to-day  I 
must  come  with  a  definite  reply, 
for  he  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer, 
and  people   were    saying  I  was 
heartless  and  all  sorts  of  abomin- 
able things.     Well,  I  considered 
and    considered,   but    I  couldn't 
make  up  my  mind.  First  I  thought 
I  liked  this  one  best,  and  then  that^ 
and  then  another ;  and  then  I  be- 
gan considering  all  over  again,  and 
each  time  it  was  worse.     At  last 
the  idea  struck  me  that  if  I  coald 
put  them  all  in  a  row,  and  com- 
pare them  with    one  another,   I 
might  arrive  at  a  clear  decision. 
So  long  as  one  only  sees  people  at 
dififerent  times,  and  in  different 
places  and  circumstances,  it's  so 
much  more  difficult  to  judge  fairly 
of  each.     Now  I  can't  exactly  put 
all  my  candidates  in  a  row,  but  I 
have  hit  on  a  lovely  plan  of  seeing 
them  all  within  an  hour,  one  after 
another ;  and  this  is  what  I  have 
done.     I  wrote  to  them  all,  and 
told  each  that  I  was  coming  down 
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from  London  to-day,  and  particu- 
larly witthed  to  see  and  to  speak  to 
him  a  moment  on  important  buBi- 
ness,  and  that  my  train  woald  stop 
at  each  and  each  a  station  at  snch 
and  such  a  time,  and  if  he  would 
be  on  the  platform  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  say  a  few  words  to 
him.  I  appointed  a  different  sta- 
tion for  each — ^the  one  I  thought 
would  be  within  most  convenient 
distance,  according  as  the  candi- 
date was  accustomed  to  lide  or 
walk;  and  there  are  just  ten 
minutes  between  each  stoppage. 
It  will  be  exactly  like  a  review,  a 
kind  of  "  march-past"  of  the  regi> 
ment,  you  know.  They  are  to  be- 
gin at  the  next  station.' 

'How  many  applicants  are 
there  V  asked  Jack,  immensely  a- 
mused  and  interested. 

'  Six.  You  see  it  will  be  all  done 
within  the  hour ;  and  then  I  shall 
collect  my  impressions,  and  make 
up  my  mind  which  of  them  I 
really  prefer.  It's  no  use  attempt- 
ing to  do  it  any  other  way;  be- 
cause, when  I  try  to  do  it  men- 
tally, I  find  there's  so  much  to  be 
said  for  and  against  each.  But  if 
I  see  and  talk  to  them  one  after 
another,  and  am  able  to  compare 
each  with  each,  I  shall  be  sure  to 
find  out  the  nicest.  Isn't  it  a 
grand  idea?' 

*  It  is  worthy  of  you,  Georgie ; 
therefore  it  is  profoundly  ingeni- 
ous and  wildly  startling.  The 
train  is  slackening  speed  now. 
Who  is  to  be  on  view  at  the  first 
station  t 

Georgie  slipped  her  fur  hat 
aside,  disclosing  a  rosy  face  with 
full- curved  lips,  a  *  tip-tilted'  nose, 
and  a  pair  of  merry  brown  eyes. 
*•  I  have  written  down  the  names 
in  order  in  my  pocket-book,'  said 
she,  producing  from  a  recess  in  the 
folds  of  her  mantle  the  article  in 
question. 

*  Tambridge  Station— Cecil  Vi- 
vian.' 


Jack  was  about  to  utter  a  com- 
mentary, but  Georgie  lifted  a 
warning  finger  and  he  was  silent 
in  time,  for  the  train  had  already 
stopped.  She  leaned  from  the 
coupe  window,  nodded  gaily,  and 
cried, 

*  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Vivian  ! 
I  thought  you  would  do  me  the 
kindness  to  come,  especially  as  I 
know  you  ride  over  here  so  often. 
Think  you  have  met  Mr.  Burton  V 

'  I  have  had  that  pleasure  once 
or  twice,'  said  a  melancholy 
measured  voice;  and  a  tall  man 
in  riding- gear,  dark-skinned  and 
heavily  moustached,  stood  by  the 
carriage,  clasped  Georgie's  prof- 
fered hand,  and  bowed  gravely  to 
Jack. 

'  So  you  are  returning  from 
town.  Miss  Sandhurst,  and  I  hope 
for  some  time  1  Do  you  get  out 
here  V 

*  0  no !   I  go  on  home  to  H . 

I  wanted  to  see  you  for  a  moment 
only  as  I  passed,  and  I  supposed 
this  was  your  nearest  station. 
What  a  lovely  day  1  perfect  for 
riding,  isn't  itf 

*  Perfect.  You  are  good  enough 
to  wish  to  honour  me  with  some 
commission,  I  thinks 

*  Certainly,'  cried  Georgie  hur- 
riedly ;  '  it  is  about  a  horse,  the 
horse  Miss  Dawtry  wants  to  sell, 
you  know — bay,  with  black  points. 
I  have  ridden  him  once  or  twice. 
Could  you  be  so  kind — ' 

The  guard  blew  his  whistle  and 
waved  £as  hand  wamingly.  '  Step 
back,  sir,  please;  the  train's  off!' 

'  One  moment,  my  good  fellow,' 
said  Vivian,  with  an  air  of  au- 
thority ;  '  I  wish  to  speak  to  this 
lady.' 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  behind  time. 
Can't  wait  F 

'  0,  never  mind,  then !'  cried 
Georgie  energetically ;  '  it  doesn't 
matter  in  the  least!  Another 
time  will  do.  So  kind  of  you, 
Mr.  Vivian  !     Horrid  of  them  to 
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be  in  encli  a  hnny ;  see  you  at  my 
ancle's  instead.     Good-bye/ 

An  expression  of  infinite  disgust, 
not  unmixed  with  auger,  gathered 
upon  Vivian's  dark  face  as  Georgie 
drew  back  into  her  comer,  and  the 
train  swept  on.  Surely  he  had 
provocation  1  To  ride  some  twelve 
miles  on  a  freezing  day  to  keep 
an  appointment  on  '  business'  with 
one's  adored,  and  to  be  dismissed 
in  this  airy  fashion,  as  though  the 
whole  meeting  were  the  merest 
accident  1  But  perhaps  the  ex- 
perience would  serve  to  lessen  the 
pangs  of  a  greater  disappointment 
assuredly  in  store  for  him. 

Jack  laughed  outright. 

*  Poor  Vivian  !'  said  he.  '  I 
fancy  we  have  not  left  him  so 
good-humoured  as  we  found  him. 
I  really  begin  to  think  you  are 
what  the  Yankees  call  "a  cool 
hand." ' 

*  What  do  you  think  of  him  V 

*  I  should  say,'  answered  Jack, 
with  deliberation,  watching  her 
face  closely  as  he  spoke, — *I 
should  say  that  he  will  not  suit  He 
is  too  melancholy  for  you,  too 
ceremonious ;  and  he  has  a  temper, 
Georgie  !  1  saw  it  flash  out  when 
we  started.  He  has  a  "vicious 
eye,"  like  your  old  chestnut  Xan- 
tippe.' 

Georgie  opened  her  pocket-book 
demurely;  and,  drawing  out  her 
pencil, 

<  But,  Mr.  Jack,'  said  she, '  he 
is  so  very  rich.  Old  Sir  Cecil,  his 
grandfather,  has  left  him  all  his 
property.' 

'I  wouldn't  put  wealth  in  the 
scale  against  happiness  if  I  were 
you,  Geoigie,'  said  her  companion 
more  earnestly. 

She  drew  a  line  dividing  a  page 
of  her  pocket-book  in  the  centre, 
and  wrote  at  the  top  of  one  column, 
*  Advantages ;'  at  the  top  of  the 
other,  '  Disadvantages.'  Under 
the  first  column  she  inscribed  the 
words,  *  C.  V. :  Rich ;'  under  the 


second,  *  Melancholy ;  vicious  eye.* 
Then  she  handed  the  memorandum 
to  Jack. 

^  lliat's  business  -  like,  at  all 
events,'  said  he,  more  and  more 
amused.  '  What  a  funny  girl  it 
is  !  Are  yon  going  to  make  similar 
entries  on  all  the  '*  applicants"  f 

<  Certainly,'  replied  she,  shutting 
the  book.  * "  Aids  to  Meditation," 
you  know.     Here's  station  No.  2.' 

'  And  who  is  here  V  asked  Jack, 
bending  eagerly  towards  the  win- 
dow. '  I  don't  see  anybody  except 
old  Greneral  Benbow  1' 

*  Well,'  she  returned,  in  a  low 
swift  whisper,  '  he's  the  man. 
Don't  exclaim;  they're  all  ages 
and  sizes.' 

The  train  stopped  ;  the  General 
advanced  with  the  courtly  bow  of 
an  old-fashioned  gentleman. 

*•  Good-morning,  Miss  Georgina. 
How  are  you.  Burton  ?  I  am  glad 
to  see  Miss  Sandhurst  has  so  effi- 
cient an  escort.  We  have  missed 
her  sadly  of  late  in  this  part  of 
the  world.'  Then,  after  a  few 
kindly  commonplaces,  'And  the 
"business,"  Miss  Georgie?  though 
the  pleasant  anticipation  of  seeing 
you  was  quite  business  enough  to 
bring  me  here.' 

*You  are  too  good.  General; 
but  the  fact  is  your  gamekeeper 
has  a  mastiff,  a  beautiful  dog, 
which  my  uncle  admires  greatly. 
Now  I  want  to  give  uncle  a  Christ- 
mas present,  and  of  course  I  couldn't 
ask  Gough  about  it  before  him, 
you  know,  and  so  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  you 
to  meet  me  here  and  let  me  know 
if  Gough  would  bring  his  dog  over 
to-morrow'  morning  after  church. 
He  wants  5L  for  him,  I  think. 
Now—' 

*Say  no  more  about  it,  Miss 
Georgie!  Of  course  the  mastiff 
is  yours  to  do  what  you  please 
wiUi.  Gough  shall  take  him  over 
to  you  by  noon;  but  mind,  you 
don't  owe  him  anything.     No,  no ; 
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don't  be  crnel.  Miss  Georgiel 
Qire  me  this  pleasure,  or  we  shall 
quarrel,  and  that  won't  do  at 
Christmas-time — ^peaoe  and  good- 
will, jou  know  I  You  haven't  an 
idea  what  a  delight  it  is  to  me  to 
be  of  service  to  you,  even  in  so 
small  a  thing !  There's  your  train 
starting  I  Good-bye,  both  of  you, 
tiU  we  meet  again  1' 

And  the  General  wai  left  on  the 
platform  nodding,  smiling,  and 
waring  his  hand  towards  the  re- 
ceding eoup6. 

*Well,  Mr.  Burton,  isn't  he 
charming  7' 

Georgie  leaned  back  as  she  put 
the  interrogatory,  and  fixed  her 
bright  eyes  full  on  her  companion's 
face. 

*  Yes ;  extremely  charming.  I 
have  always  thought  the  old 
General  the  best  and  most  tho- 
roughly kind-hearted  fellow  in  the 
county,  barring  my  superior  officer, 
of  course.' 

Georgie  seized  her  pencil. 

'But,'  continued  Jack,  *  although 
he  would  make  you  an  excellent 
papa-in-law,  the  pity  is  he  has  no 
son  to  make  you  a  husband.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  V 

'That  girls  of  twenty  should 
not  mate  with  dear  old  boys  of 
sixty.  No,  Miss  Georgie,  he  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  par- 
ticular capacity  under  consideration. 
Think  of  the  infirmities  to  which  in 
about  ten  years'  time  he  will  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  be  subject ! 
You  will  then  be  in  the  prime  of 
your  womanhood,  and  wUl  need, 
not  a  patient  to  mind,  but  a  pro- 
tector to  mind  you.  He  is  too  old 
by  half;  and  it  is  his  only  fault,  but 
it  is  decisiye  against  him.' 

She  was  silent  an  instant,  mus- 
ing, and  a  regretful  expression 
lifted  the  corners  of  her  eyebrows 
and  depressed  her  lips.  Then  she 
made  a  short  entry  :  *  General  B. : 
Perfect  temper.  Too  old  for  the 
work.' 


^  The  next  candidate,'  she  s&id, 
consulting  her  list,  '  is  Mr.  Pig- 
gott- Crawford.' 

*  What !  the  Rector  of  Bumitt  \ 
You  can  never  think  in  sober  ear- 
nest of  becoming  a  parson's  wife  I' 

*  No,  frankly.  I  don't  think  it 
would  suit ;  but  stiU  I  thought  Fd 
trot  him  out,  as  he  seems  to  have 
gone  in  seriously  for  me.  I  sap- 
pose  he  thinks  /  should  suit  him^ 
or  he  wouldn't  have  done  it»' 

'I  am  curious  to  know  what 
''  business"  you  can  have  invented 
as  the  occasion  of  a  rendezvous 
with  him  !  Not  a  horse  or  a  dog, 
I  should  fancy  ?' 

*•  Of  course  not^  you  goose ;  but 
hothouse  flowers  for  his  church 
decorations  to-morrow !  I  told 
him  in  my  note  that  if  he  would 
be  at  the  station  as  I  passed,  and 
let  me  know  whether  they  would 
be  acceptable,  I  would  send  Ro- 
bert over  on  a  pony  to  the  Vectory 
this  evening  with  a  basketful  of 
camellias  and  white  winter  roses 
for  the  altar.  Hush,  we  are  stop- 
ping, and  there  he  is !' 

The  interview  with  the  Rector 
of  Bumitt  was  but  a  brief  one; 
for  no  passenger  alighted,  and  the 
train  remained  btationary  only  long 
enough  to  allow  Georgie's  reverend 
suitor  time  for  an  acknowledgment 
of  her  offer  and  eager  acceptation 
of  it. 

'  So  thoughtful  of  you,  my  dear 
Miss  Sandhurst.  I  only  wish  you 
could  come  over  to  the  early  cele- 
bration to-morrow  and  see  how 
beautiful  the  altar  will  look ;  but 
of  course  you  will  be  assisting  at 
your  parish  church.  To-night  we 
have  a  midnight  service,  you  know. 
I  love  the  sweet  old  Catholic  cus- 
tom, don't  youl  Good-bye,  and 
God  bless  you  T 

Then,  without  consulting  Jade, 
Greorgie  wrote  on  the  recording 
page: 

'  P.-C. :  No  advantages.  Much 
too  slow  a  goer.' 
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'  That  disposes  of  No.  3/  said 
she. 

*  And  who  is  No.  4  V 

*  You  will  never  gness/ 

'I  shonld  never  have  guessed 
the  last  two  candidates.  But  you 
seem  to  compel  all  hearts  alike, 
old  and  young,  grave  and  gay. 
We  have  had  the  army  and  the 
Church ;  perhaps  the  next  applicant 
will  represent  the  profession  of 
medicine  or  of  law  ]' 

'  No ;  he  is  '^  a  scion  of  a  nohle 
house,"  as  the  sixpenny  novelists 
say.  Unless  he  play  me  false,  you 
are  about  to  behold  the  lofty  and 
aristocratic  lineaments  of  a  British 
peer  of  the  realm  1' 

*  P,  now  I  know  your  man  !  It 
is  Lord  Pinkerville  !  Well,  that 
is  no  surprise  at  all.  Everybody 
in  the  county  settled  the  match 
between  you  ten  or  twelve  months 
ago.* 

Qeoigie  tossed  her  head  and 
pouted. 

'Everybody  had  better  mind 
their  own  business,'  said  she  un- 
grammatically, but  with  severe 
emphasis.  *  I  only  put  him  down 
in  the  list  because  he  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  lot,  and  must  be 
taken  in  order.  But  he  is  quite 
too  dreadfully  odious  T 

*  And  why  V 

'  He  hasn't  an  idea  in  his  head. 
At  least,  I  am  forced  to  that  con- 
clusion; for  he  is  one  of  those 
men  who  think  it  necessary  when 
talking  to  a  woman  to  avoid  men- 
tioning anything  of  interest,  pub- 
lic or  private.  Therefore,  as  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
he  ever  thinks  at  all  on  any  other 
subjects  than  lawn-tennis  and  the 
last  new  waltz,  he  is  no  more  to 
me  than  a  mere  talking  doll  in 
masculine  attire/ 

'  You  are  strong-minded,  then. 
Miss  Georgiel' 

<  I  fear  not ;  for,  you  know,  that 
word  is  anything  but  a  reproach. 
Surely  it  ought  rather  to  be  a  re- 


proach to  be  thought  weak-minded. 
I  like  a  woman  who  dares  to  think 
her  own  thoughts  and  to  do  her 
own  deeds,  and  to  be  a  person  in- 
stead of  a  thing  !  I  wish  to  be  a 
person,  and  I  should  like  my  hus- 
band to  be  one  too.' 

Jack  became  more  interested 
than  ever  in  this  quaint  little  girii 
and  her  naive  ingenuous  speeches. 

*  Yet,'  said  he,  *  they  say  you 
prefer  horses  to  persons,  and  aU 
animals  generally  to  the  male 
biped  of  jour  own  kmd.' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  a  toach  of 
pathos  in  her  clear  tones,  '  I  think 
it  is  a  true  bill.  Some  one  once 
said  in  reply  to  a  similar  charge, 
''The  more  I  know  of  men,  the 
more  I  admire  dogs."  Well,  that 
is  a  little  my  feeling.  Horses  and 
dogs  are  genuine,  they  never  for- 
get a  friend ;  and  if  you  love  them 
and  show  it,  they  will  love  you 
back  with  no  reserve,  with  entire 
trust,  and  for  yourself  alone.  A 
horse  is  a  person  to  me,  and 
friend.  And  I  love  horses  because 
they  are  oppressed  by  men,  and 
unjustly  thought  of,  and  often 
wickedly  used.  When  human 
creatures — even  women — ^are  cruel- 
ly dealt  with,  there  is  an  appeal 
for  them  to  human  tribunals  ;  but 
these  dumb  animals  have  no  appeal 
save  to  Heaven.  And  men  say 
they  have  no  souls — most  men,  at 
least,  say  so,  especially  the  par- 
sons— but  I  know  they  have.  And 
I  pray  for  them  night  and  morn- 
ing, and  in  church,  when  the  pause 
comes  in  the  prayer, "  for  all  those 
afflicted  or  distressed  in  mind, 
body,  or  estate ;"  for  I  know  none 
so  sad  or  helpless  as  they.  Only 
those  people  who  have  been  friends 
with  a  horse  or  with  any  dumb 
creature — real  good  friends,  you 
know — can  tell  how  true  and 
stanch  and  faithful  their  memory 
is  for  love.  You  know  the  beauti' 
ful  story  of  Ulysses  and  his  hound. 
All  the  world  had  forgotten  the 
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hero,  save  his  dog,  and  he  remem- 
bered even  when  his*  eyes  were  dim 
with  death,  and  licked  his  hand  and 
died,  happy  to  have  seen  his  mas- 
ter once  again.  You  may  tell  all 
your  heart  to  your  horse  or  your 
dog  whenever  you  are  in  trouble, 
or  grieved  or  indignant  about  any- 
thing, and  he  will  understand 
and  sympathise  with  you,  and  ten- 
derly comfort  you,  and  never  be- 
tray yon.  Ah,  I  have  told  my 
horse  Kestor  lots  of  things  nobody 
else  knows,  time  after  time  !' 

She  checked  herself  abruptly, 
sighed  a  little,  then  laughed,  and 
lowered  the  eoupS  window.  '  Look, 
Mr.  Jack,  there's  the  noble  Vis- 
count ;  and  see — what  a  beautiful 
bouquet  he  has  !  That's  for  me,  of 
course.  I  wonder  what  the  guard 
thinks  of  my  holding  a  levSe  like 
this  at  every  station  V 

'  Gharmiog  weather,  Miss  Sand- 
hurst, but  confoundedly  cold  ! 
Let  me  wish  you  all  the  compli- 
ments of  the  festive  season.  Train 
seems  very  full  to-night;  nice 
snug  coupS  you  have.  Thought 
you  were  at  X.,  Mr.  Burton; — 
chaperoning  Miss  Sandhurst,  I  see. 
Congratulate  you  on  your  good 
fortune.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
leave  you  a  few  flowers,  Miss  Sand- 
hurst ?  I  know  you  like  flowers — 
remember  you  are  a  great  admirer 
of  roses — heard  you  say  so  once  or 
twice.  Going  to  be  a  hard  frost 
to-night,  I  fancy.  Not  many  balls 
on  in  town  now,  I  suppose  V 

'  Not  many.  But  we  shall  have 
a  good  deal  of  dancing  down  here 
for  the  next  month  or  two,  yon 
know.  I  daresay  I  may  get  a 
waltz  or  so  to-night.' 

'  Eeally  ?  After  your  journey  1 
Yon  are  indefatigable !  By  the 
way — see  guard  going  to  hold  up 
his  hand — mustn't  forget  to  ask 
what  it  is  I  can  have  the  pleasure 
of  doing  for  you;  think  you  wanted 
to  see  me  for  something  or  other  V 

Tm    afraid    it  was   only  the 


gratification  of  having  a  chat  with 
you,  Lord  Pinkerville,  and  of  re- 
ceiving these  lovely  flowera  ;*  and 
burying  her  pert  little  nose  in  the 
bouquet,  Qeorgie  smiled  mischiev- 
ously at  her  interrogator. 

'  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Sand- 
hurst, you  are  too  overwhelming ; 
too  complimentary,  you  know,  I 
mean.  It  is  unspeakably  delight- 
ful to  find  oneself  so  flatteringly 
appreciated — ^above  all,  by  your 
too  charming  self!  Well,  good- 
bye, au  revoir.* 

*  How  can  you  say  such  things, 
Miss  Georgie  I'  cried  Jack,  as  they 
glided  onward ;  '  and  to  a  man 
whom  you  pretend  you  don't  like  1' 

'That's  jnst  exactly  why,'  she 
retorted  recklesslv.  *  If  I  cared 
for  him  the  least  bit,  of  coarse  I 
should  behave  as  if  I  didn't.' 

'  But  why,  in  Heaven's  name  f 

'Because  all  girls  do,'  said 
Georgie,  with  conviction.  '  It's  a 
way  we  have.' 

Upon  which  Jack  mused  a  while 
in  silence.    Presently  he  said, 

'  There's  only  one  more  station, 
I  think  r 

'  And  two  more  deputations,' 
answered  she.  '  I  was  obliged  to 
give  them  both  the  same  place  of 
rendezvous.  They  are  Fred  For- 
rester, and  his  cousin  Harry  Field- 
ing.' 

'And  they  have  both  of  them 
"  applied,"  as  you  call  it^  to  Mr. 
Sandhurst)' 

'  Not  at  all.  They  both  "  applied" 
to  me  personally,  but  at  different 
times.  And  I  told  both  of  them 
the  same  thing — that  I  couldn't 
make  up  my  mind  just  then.  And 
they  both  said  they'd  wait  till  I 
did.' 

'  How  nice  of  them  !  And  do 
they  know  why  you  have  asked 
them  to  meet  you  this  evening  V 

'  I  said  I  had  a  parcel  to  leave 
on  my  way  for  Dolly  Forrester; 
and  if  they  would  walk  down  to 
the  station  to  meet  this  train  I 
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Good  Complexion! 
AND  Nice  Hands! 

V  TOTHING  adds  so  much  to  personal  attractions  as  a  bright,  clear 

^      complexion,  and  a  soft  skin.      Without  them  the  handsomest  and 

most  regular  features  are  but  coldly  impressive,  whilst  with  them  the 

iainest  become  attractive;   and  yet  there  is  no  advantage  so  easily  secured* 

he  regular  use  of  a  properly  prepared  Soap  is  one  of  the  chief  means ;   but 

le  Public  have  not  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  Soap  to 

Hide  them  to  a  proper  selection,  so  a  pretty  box,  a  pretty  colour,  or  an 

^eeable  perfume  too  frequently  outweighs  the  more  important  consideration, 

iz. :   ttu  Composition  of  the  Soap  itself ,  and  thus  many  a  good  complexion 

spoiled  which  would  be  enhanced  by  proper  care. 


A  most  Eminent  Authority  on  the  Shin, 

Ppofessor  Erasmus  QJilson,  RR$. 

Writes  in  the  Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine  :— 

"IT1H1S  use  of  a  good  Soap  is  oertainly  oalonlatod  to  preserve  the  Skin  in 
^  "  health,  to  maintain  its  complexion  and  tone,  and  prevent  its  ftillliig 
into  wiinkles.     PEARS  is  a  name  engraTen  on  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant;  and  PSARS'  Transparent  SOAP  is  an  artiole  of  the 
"  nioest  and  most  oareftU  mannfaotore,  and  one  of  the  most  refireshing 
"  and  agreeable  of  balms  for  the  Skin." 


rO  persons  whose  skin  is  delicate  or  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  weather, 
winter  or  summer,  PEARS*  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  invaluable, 
as,  on  account  of  its  emollient,  non-irritant  character,  RednesSy  Roughness 
nd  Chapping  are  prevented^  and  a  clear  appearance  and  soft  velvety  condition 
aintained^  and  a  good,  healthful  and  attractive  complexion  ensured  Its  agree- 
3le  and  lasting  perfume,  beautiful  appearance,  and  soothing  properties, 
3mmend  it  as  the  greatest  luxury  and  most  elegant  adjunct  to  the  to&et 


Testimonial  from 

nniadame  Adelina  Patti. 

"T  HAVE  found  FEABS'  SOAP  matohless  for  fhe  Hands  and  Oomidezion.' 


PEARS'  f  TABLETS  &  BALLS :         ^  Yim 

mnspawnt^  ^^-  ^^^*^-    larger  Sizes,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  Cd.  f  XnUBSpiMt 
CAXD      I     ^^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^^^^^  '^  perfumed  with  Otto  of  Roses.)     |      qaii) 
dUAli      V  A  smaller  Tablet  (unscented)  is  sold  at  6d.  J       uUAlt 


13EARS'  SOAP  is  sold  everywhere,  but  llMlaf  on  having  VM«i^, 
I  as  vilely  injurious  imitations  are  often  substituted  for  extra  gain^  even 
i"  by  dealers  who  would  be  thought  respectable,  some  of  whom  attract 
ie  Dublic  into  their  shops  or  stores  by  marking  PMm*  8Mip  at  less 
price,  and  then  recommend  some  rubbish  on  which  they  get  a  laige 


Caution  to  Parents. 


THE  delicate  Skin  of  Infants  and  Children  is  particularly  liable  to  injury 
from  coarse  and  unrefined  Toilet  Soap,  which  is  commonly  adulterated 
with  the  most  pernicious  ingredients :  hence  frequently,  the  irritability, 
redness,  and  blotchy  appearance  of  the  Skin  from  which  many  children  suffer.; 
It  should  be  remembered  that  ARTIFICIALLY  COLOURED  SOAPS  are 
FREQUENTLY  POISONOUS,  particularly  the  Red,  Blue,  and  Green 
varieties ;  and  nearly  all  ToUet  Soaps  contain  an  excess  of  Soda.  Very  white 
Soaps,  such  as  ''  Curd,''  usually  contain  much  more  soda  than  others,  owing 
to  the  use  of  cocoa  nut  oil,  which  makes  a  bad,  strongly  alkaline  Soap  very 
injurious  to  the  Skin,  besides  leaving  a  disagreeable  odour  on  it  The  serious 
injury  to  children  resulting  from  these  Soaps  often  remains  unsuspected  in  spite 
of  nature's  warnings,  until  the  unhealthy  and  irritable  condition  of  the  Skin  has 
developed  into  some  unsightly  disease,  not  infrequently  baffling  the  skiH  of  the 
most  eminent  Dermatologists. 

PEARS'    TRANSPARENT    SOAPI 


o 


•3  IS   RECOMMENDED  AS   ABSOLUTELY   PURE;  g 

^  FREE  FROM  EXCESS  OF  ALKALI  (SODA),  g 

S  AND    FROM    ARTIFICIAL    COLOURING    MATTER.  g 

It  is  DELIGHTFULLY  PERFUMED,  REMARKABLY  DURABLE,  g 

AND  HAS  BEEN   IN  GOOD   REPUTE  NEARLY   100  YEARS,  ^ 

O  AND   OBTAINED 

i  SEVEN  International  Prize  MEDALS 


The  following  Testimony  is  extracted  hy  permission  of  the  Publishers^  Messrs. 
Chatto  &  WiNDUS,  from  •*  The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin,"  by  " 

IHr.  J.  L.  niilton, 

BBtihr  Surgeon  to  ST.  JOHN'S  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  SKIN,  London. 

"^^OM  time  to  time  I  have  tried  many  different  Soapa,  and  I  have  now, 

'   "  after  FQTICEN  TEARS'  oareAil  trial  in  many  hnndreds  of  caaes, 

"  both  in  Hospital  and  Priyate  Praotioe,  no  hesitation  in  giving  my 

"  Yerdict  to  the  effect  that  nothing  has  answered  so  tvell  or  proved 

"so  benefioifla  to  the  Skin  as  PEARS'  Transparent  SOAP." 


8» 

ii 

o 
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A.  &  F.  PEARS, 

prince  of  VSMtt, 

91,  Great  Hussell  Street, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

Sold  Evervwhere.  but  HTSIST  on  havinir  the  Oj&huuij 


GOOD  COMPLEXION 


Pe;  '8  Soap 

Prevents  Redness,  Roughness  &  Chapping. 


Testimonial  from  Madame  ADliLINA  PATTI. 

T  QAVe  Ibnnd  PGAR3'  $OAP  matchless  fbr  tiie  Hands  and  CompleximL" 
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would  give  it  to  them.  Here's 
the  parcel ;  it's  a  silver  locket  for 
Dolly.'  And  she  opened  a  small 
trayelling-bag,  and  produced  thence 
8  little  packet  tied  up  with  a  blue 
ribbon,  and  inscribed,  '  With  best 
Christmas  wishes  to  dear  Dolly.' 

*  For  invention  of  detail,  if  not 
for  boldness  of  design,  Miss 
Georgie,  you  beat  every  diplomatic 
artist  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to 
hear  of/ 

'  That  is  a  far  more  handsome 
compliment  than  you  have  paid 
me  yet,  Mr.  Jack.  But  now, 
pray  observe,  and  lend  me  your 
"most  considered  counsels,"  for 
these  are  the  two  likeliest  appli- 
cants for  the  vacancy.  Why, 
there's  Fred  alone  ;  where's  Harry  1 
I  don't  see  Harry.' 

*  May  there  not  have  been  '*  pis- 
tols for  two  and  coffee  for  one"  or- 
dered on  receipt  of  your  double- 
barrelled  invitation  1  People  who 
play  such  dangerous  games  as 
yours  must  expect  tragic  denoue- 
ments now  and  then,  you  know.' 

*  What  a  nuisance !'  she  ex- 
claimed peevishly.  '  Now  that 
puts  me  all  out  of  my  reckoning. 
And  it's  just  Harry  I  like  best  of 
all!' 

• "  Ye  s'ould  ha'e  told  him  that 
before !" '  sang  Jack  aggravatingly. 
*  <*  'Twas  ever  thus  from  childhood's 
hour !" ' 

*  Do  be  quiet !'  cried  Georgie, 
quite  fierce.  And  putting  her 
head  out  of  the  eoupS  window  as 
the  train  entered  the  station, 
'  Why,  Fred  !'  she  exclaimed,  with 
but  scant  ceremony,  '  where's 
Harry  V 

'  Merry  Christmas,  Georgie  ! 
It's  getting  quite  dark.  I  should 
never  have  found  you  out  if  you 
hadn't  hailed  me.' 

*  Merry  Christmas  to  you  too, 
Fred.     Here's  Jack  Burton  going 
home  with   me.     And  here's  my 
Christmas  present  for  Dolly.     I* 
know   she   wanted    a  big    silver 


locket,  so  I  got  her  one.  My  love 
and  best  wishes  with  it.  But  I 
thought  Harry  would  have  been 
here  too.' 

*  Ah,  Georgie,  1  see  you  don't 
get  the  latent  telegrams  from  this 
populous  locality.  That  silver 
locket  of  yours  will  contain  some- 
body's photograph  before  it  hath 
been  twenty-four  hours  in  my  fair 
sister's  possession,  else  I  am  con- 
tent "  to  be  writ  down  an  ass." ' 

'  What !  Dolly — your  cousin 
Harry  1' 

*  Precisely.  The  state  of  the 
case  could  not  have  been  more 
correctly  or  more  succinctly  put. 
My  sister  Dorothy  has  pledged 
herself  to  become  the  property 
of  my  cousin  Harry  on  the 
shortest  notice  consistent  with 
the  convenience  of  certain  dress- 
making and  confectionery  estab- 
lishments. And  he  charged  me 
to  say  all  that  was  amiable  to 
you  on  his  behalf,  and  to  tell  you 
that  Dolly  particularly  wished  him 
to  stay  with  her  this  evening  to 
help  in  the  decoration  of  the  rooms, 
and  he  had  to  obey  orders.' 

For  a  moment  Georgie's  self- 
possession  seemed  hardly  equal  to 
the  emergency.  Jack's  eye  was 
on  her,  and  she  knew  it,  and 
flushed  crimson  from  throat  to 
brow.  Then  with  a  visible  effort, 
and  lips  whose  trembling  betrayed 
her  emotion,  or  perhaps  her  annoy- 
ance only, 

*  Why,  this,'  cried  she,  'is  in- 
deed a  surprise  !  Unless  you  are 
joking,  FredT 

'  Not  a  particle  of  joke  in  the 
matter,  Georgie ;  it's  a  real  genu- 
ine sale  of  bona- fide  articles.  But 
as  you  sapiently  observe,  it  ia  a 
surprise,  and  one  of  very  recent 
date.  The  engagement  was  only 
announced  to  me  yesterday,  and 
the  world — that  is  to  say,  the 
county — will  probably  not  be  in- 
formed of  it  until  after  Christmas 
week.     So  don't  go  and  let  it  out 
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prematarelj ;  for  Dolly  and  ber 
jonog  man  are  denced  shy,  and 
they  want  to  get  all  the  snap- 
dragon and  plnm-pndding  over 
before  stating  the  case  in  public. 
Well,  you're  oflF,  I  see;  shall  I 
meet  yon  to-night  1 — carpet-dance 
at  your  place,  Burton,  and  Tom's 
asked  me.  Dolly  and  Harry  will 
come  too ;  but  mind,  Georgie,  and 
you  too,  old  fellow,  mum's  the 
word.     Ta-ta  till  nine  o'clock.' 

And  again  the  train  sped  on, 
and  the  last  of  Greorgie's  'candi- 
dates' was  lost  in  the  fast-gather- 
ing gloom  of  the  winter  twilight. 
She  leaned  back  in  her  seat,  silent, 
and  doubtless  piqued.  Was  it 
only  pique.  Jack  wondered,  or  had 
she  reidly  cared  for  the  recalci- 
trant Harry )  She  was  candid ;  it 
would  not,  he  thought,  be  difficult 
to  get  at  the  truth.  Better  to 
breidc  the  pause  bravely. 

'It's  very  remiss  of  me,  Miss 
Qeorgie,  but  I  hare  actually  quite 
forgotten  to  ask  the  question  Fred 
put  to  you  just  now,  and  which, 
by  the  way,  you  did  not  answer. 
Are  you  coming  to  our  dance  to- 
night]' 

'  Certainly.  Didn't  I  tell  Lord 
Pinkerville  that  this  very  evening 
I  should  make  use  of  his  nosegay)' 

^  Come,'  thought  Jack,  '  if  she 
can  dance  &he's  not  so  very  hard  hit. ' 

'And,'  continued  Georgie,  with 
considerable  warmth,  '  I  wouldn't 
miss  going  now  on  any  account, 
just  to  let  Mr.  Harry  know  that  I 
have  heard  of  his  engagement,  and 
that  I  don't  care  a  pin  !' 

'  Of  course,  that's  the  proper 
and  amiable  spirit  to  show,'  re- 
turned Jack  approvingly.  'But 
you  see  the  trampled  worm  wiU 
turn  occabionally.' 

'  You  are  odious,  with  your 
quotations  and  proverbs  and 
morals  P  cried  she,  with  vehemence. 
'  It's  not  more  than  a  month  since 
Harry  spoke  to  me  last,  and  begged 
for  an  answer.    And  I  said — well, 


I  don't  quite  remember  what,  bat 
it  was  much  the  same  as  I  had 
said  before,  and  he  ought  at  least 
to  have  waited  till  I  set  him  free.' 

'  But  he  was  never  bound,'  ex- 
postulated Jack,  with  some  reason. 

*  Well,  I  don't  care.  I  daresay 
I  should  have  refused  him  after 
all ;  and  I  hope  Dolly  and  he  will 
be  happy.  But  he  was  certainly 
the  nicest  in  the  catalogue.  Fred's 
no  good,  and  I  hate  all  the  rest ; 
and  I  get  out  at  the  next  station. 
How  dark  it  is !  and  so  awfuUy 
cold  too  !' 

Jack  leaned  forward  and  closed 
the  window,  which  had  remained 
lowered  since  they  left  the  last 
station.  As  he  reseated  himself  a 
gleam  of  light  from  a  roadside 
lamp  flashed  upon  Georgie's  face, 
and  he  saw  her  brown  eyes  were 
fixed  steadfastly  on  him. 

'  Georgie,  do  you  remember 
building  sand-houses  down  by  the 
brook  at  Longdome  with  me  when 
we  were  children  1  You  were  a 
flirt  even  then,  and  I  used  to  suffer 
terrible  pangs  of  jealousy  in  con- 
sequence of  the  way  in  which  yon 
would  carry  on  with  young  Haw- 
thorne.' 

'  Yes,  Jack ;  and  you  and  he 
had  a  fight  about  it  in  the  long 
meadow,  and  I  looked  on ;  and  we 
all  had  cake  and  damson  wine  to* 
gether  afterwards  under  the  big 
elm,  O,  I  remember  it  perfectly, 
and  lots  of  things  besides.  Are 
you  ever  jealous  of  me  now,  Jack  f 

'  Little  brazen  jade  I'  thought 
Jack.  '  What  girl  in  the  world 
save  Georgie  would  dare  ask  a  man 
such  a  question  as  that  under  the 
circumstances  7' 

But  he  answered  aloud, 

'  I  have  no  right  to  be  jealous 
now;  and  besides,  are  you  not 
about  to  dismiss  all  your  ad- 
mirers 7' 

'  Yes.  I  shall  live  and  die  an 
old  maid.  Old  maids  are  often 
much  happier  than  wives.    I  shall 
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build  a  model  hospital  for  poor 
womeD,  and  appoint  women  physi- 
cians to  attend  them,  and  institute 
an  Order  of  Mercj  for  the  better 
protection  of  animals,  and  do  lots 
of  things  I  am  alwajs  thinking 
about,  and  longing  to  do  and  to 
see  done.  And  it  will  be  better 
far  to  make  the  world  happier  and 
more  human,  than  to  marry  some 
stupid  man,  and  do  and  be  what 
every  ordinary  housekeeping,  stock- 
ing-daming  married  woman  does 
and  is  all  the  world  over.' 

'  If  you  married  the  right  man, 
Georgie,  he  would  take  an  interest 
in  such  things  as  those  you  name, 
and  would  help  you.  A  man*s 
help  is  not  to  be  despised  in 
schemes  which  concern  public 
benefit.  Man  and  wife  may  do 
more  good  works  together  than  a 
woman  could  do  alone.  And  she 
might  have  both  good  works  and 
husband's  love  to  brighten  her 
womanhood.' 

'  Yes ;  but  I  know  no  man  who 
would  interest  himself  in  these 
things.  Certainly  none  of  those 
we  have  seen  to-daj ;  except,  per- 
haps, the  old  General — for  my 
sake,  you  know.  But  we  thought 
him  too  old.  And  there  are  no 
more  candidates.' 

'  Georgie,  there  in  another  can- 
didate.' 

'Another?  No,  Jack;  there 
were  six,  and  i^arry  didn't  come, 
and  the  next  station  is  home.' 

'  The  sixth  candidate  has  come, 
Gkorgie,  and  is  travelling  with  you. 
It  IB  your  old  chum,  Jack  Burton. 
Are  you  going  to  break  my  heart 
now  as  you  did  in  the  old  days  ? 
Are  you  determined  to  wear  the 
white  flower  all  your  life  V 

Lights  multitudinous  gleamed 
from  the  windows  and  poured 
through  the  open  hall-door  of 
Longdome  Grange.  Carriages  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  quick  succes- 
sion up  the  avenue  leading  to  the 


house,  and  group  after  group  of 
youthful  figures  flitted  through  the 
entrance,  and  clustered  about  it 
with  laughter  and  jest  and  merry 
greeting. 

*But  Jack's  not  home  yet,' 
cried  a  voice.     *  Where's  Jack  V 

'  He  should  have  been  here  an 
hour  ago,'  said  his  brother  Tom. 
<  Can't  think  what^s  become  of 
him!' 

*  Here's  Mr.  Sandhurst's 
brougham  coming  up  the  drive,' 
exclaimed  another  voice.  '  It's 
Georgie  !  I'm  glad  she's  home  in 
time  for  this  evening.' 

*  Yes,  it's  Georgie.  And  look, 
that's  Jack's  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow !    He's  with  her ;  only  fancy  !' 

The  carriage  rolled  to  the  door 
and  stopped.  Then,  pausing  only 
to  bestow  a  nod  of  familiar  recog- 
nition on  the  garrulous  spectators, 
Jack  handed  Georgie  forth,  re- 
splendent in  white  silk  and  Christ- 
mas roses. 

<  So  glad  to  see  you,  Georgie  1 
What  a  lovely  bouquet !  How  did 
you  come  to  meet  Jack  1  Picked 
him  up  on  the  way  1  Come  into 
the  tea-room.  Lovely  moonlight 
night,  isn't  it )'  cried  all  the  voices, 
in  Dutch  chorus. 

'Jack,'  said  Mrs.  Burton,  ap- 
pearing at  the  tea-room  door,  *  how 
late  you  are !  We  feared  you  must 
have  missed  the  train.  You'll 
have  no  time  to  dress  before  snap- 
dragon. Why,  you  are  dressed  I* 
she  cried,  as  her  son  uncoated 
himself  and  appeared  in  orthodox 
evening  garb. 

'  It  was  my  fault,  dear  Mrs. 
Burton,'  exclaimed  Georgie,  press- 
ing through  the  groop  at  the 
doorway,  and  embracing  the  old 
lady.  *He  stopped  to  take  care 
of  me,  I  came  down  by  the  same 
train,  in  the  same  carriage;  and 
so  we  went  home  together  and  saw 
uncle,  and  Jack  changed  his  things 
while  I  dressed,  and  we  came  here 
in  the  brougham  together.' 
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Something  in  Georgie's  eyes — a 
light  Tinaocustomed,  deeper  and 
softer  perhaps  than  hitherto — ar- 
rests the  mother's  attention. 

*  Together  !*  she  repeats  douht- 
fully ;  *  yoQ  came  together  1  Jack,' 
tnnjing  to  her  son,  '  Jack,  my  dear 
boy—' 

But  she  stops  abrnptl}',  and  asks 
no  more;  for  she  sees  written  on 
lier  son's  face  the  announcement 
for  which  she  has  so  long  waited 
in  vain. 

*  I\Iother,'  he  says,  taking  the 
girl's  hand  in  his,  *  I  see  yon  have 
guessed  the  news  already — Georgie 
has  promised  to  be  my  wife.' 


And  Mrs.  Burton,  pleased  and 
proud  because  Jack  is  happy, 
takes  the  little  flirt  at  once  to  her 
heart,  and  kisses  her  cordially, 
without  a  regretful  thought  for 
sober  Kate  Harries.  What  mat- 
ter ? 

Jack's  face  says  he  is  more 
than  content,  and  Georgie's  eyes 
Fay  she  is  serious  ;  and  on  Cbrist- 
mas-eve,  with  the  church-bells 
swinging  and  the  mistletoe  on  the 
wall,  and  the  laughter  of  boys  and 
girls  echoing  so  gaily  through  the 
house,  can  she  have  a  hard  word 
or  a  cold  look  for  the  girl  who  is 
to  be  Jack's  wife  ? 


THE  WELCOME  GUEST. 


The  grandam,  and  the  grandsire  too. 

Aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  all  the  set, 
To  see  the  feast  and  frolic  through 

At  Yule-time  in  a  host  are  met. 
The  laugh  is  loud,  the  fire  ablaze, 

And  young  and  old,  with  joy  elate, 
Pay  homage  to  the  day  of  days — 

But,  hark !  a  ringing  at  the  gate! 

A  weary  tramp  admission  seeks 

To  join  our  gay  and  giddy  throng. 
His  locks  are  white,  but  ruddy  cheeks 

Proclaim  him  stalwart  yet  and  strong. 
Come,  give  him  place  before  the  logs. 

And  bring  of  all  our  cheer  the  best ; 
He  seems  the  king  of  jolly  dogs, 

Our  old  but  light  and  lively  guest. 

He  sings  with  such  a  jocund  air ; 

In  every  sport  he  leads  the  way. 
'Tis  Father  Christmas,  I  declare  I 

What  other  could  be  half  so  gay  1 
And,  when  he  rises  to  depart. 

And  quits  our  chamber  warm  and  bright, 
He  leaves  behind  in  many  a  heart  * 

A  joy  for  many  a  day  and  night. 


HIS  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WON  AND  LOST. 

'  My  Christmas  Rose, — Please 
wear  the  enclosed  for  the  sake  of 
your  own  Poor  Ned.' 

*  My  poor  Ned,  how  exactly 
like  yoa  I  Very  nice  of  you,  all 
the  same !'  said  she,  smiling  a 
radiant  smile  as  she  laid  down  the 
note  on  the  toilet-table  and  held  a 
little  basket  of  Christmas  roses 
against  her  own  face  to  try  the 
effect.  Not  that  she  was  ignorant 
of  it;  for  Christmas  roses  were 
her  own  especial  flowers — not  only 
becaose  her  name  was  Rose,  and 
haying  come  into  this  world  one 
Christmas  -  day,  she  had  herself 
always  been  called  'a  Christmas 
Rose,'  but  because,  as  Ned  had 
often  remarked,  there  was  a  sort 
of  poetic  likeness  between  his  Rose 
Sheddon  and  those  delicate-look- 
ing, yet  hardy,  winter  blossoms. 

Now  Ned  was  an  obtuse  young 
man;  so  yon  may  be  sure  the 
resemblance  must  have  been  more 
than  obvious,  or  certainly  he  could 
nerer  hare  seen  it 

* "  Please  wear  the  enclosed." 
What  a  curious  way  of  putting 
things  he  has !  This  note  was 
lying  on  the  flowers.  How  could 
they  be  "  the  enclosed'*?  Why  will 
he  always  use  the  wrong  word? 
Poor  old  Ned !  But  you're  a 
good  kind  fellow.  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  forget  me,  although  yoa 
were  so  late  !' 

At  the  moment  the  flowers  had 
arriyed  Rose  Sheddon  had  been 
arranging  a  spray  of  small  ivy  in 
her  dark  hair ;  but  now  she  took 


it  off  and  replaced  it  by  a  few  of 
the  fragile  white  roses  Ned  had 
sent,  setting  them  cunningly  here 
and  there  in  the  soft  wavy  mass 
that  crowned  her  shapely  head, 
and  putting  the  rest  on  her  white 
dress. 

Rose  was  neither  a  brilliant 
beauty  nor  an  exquisite  dream; 
bat  standing  there  in  her  simple 
white  raiment,  adorned  with  dark- 
green  leaves,  she  looked  very 
sweet  and  gentle — jast,  in  fact,  like 
the  Christmas  Rose  that  she  was, 
and  like  the  blossoms  she  wore. 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door. 
She  opened  it.  Two  little  girls,  the 
daughters  of  her  hostess,  came  in, 
and  overwhelmed  her  with  their 
childish  admiration. 

*  0  Rosie,  you  do  look  lovely  !' 
they  both  cried  together,  'j^d 
what  beautiful  flowers !  They 
didn't  grow  in  our  garden,  I 
know  !* 

She  laughed.  The  children's 
words  brought  a  slight  toach  of 
colour  into  her  cheeks,  which  were 
usually  as  white  as  Christmas 
roses;  then,  after  hastily  taking 
up  her  gloves,  with  a  charming 
tarn  of  her  slender  wrists,  she 
gave  a  hand  to  each  of  the  little 
ones,  and  danced  with  them  gaily 
along  the  corridor  and  down  the 
broad  staircase,  to  the  hall  which 
had  been  cleared  for  the  Christmas 
revels. 

It  was  not  a  baronial  hall,  nor 
did  it  even  pretend  to  be  one. 
Neither  was  it  altogether  a  modern 
affair.  It  was  part  of  a  good  sub- 
stantial last -century  house,  and, 
said  its  owner, '  like  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, you  could  drive  a  coach- 
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and-fiix  through  it,  and  tarn  them 
ronnd  again.* 

Ned  had  already  arriTed — ^he 
had,  indeed,  brought  the  flowers 
himself  —  and,  doring  the  few 
minutes  that  had  been  spent  in 
arranging  them  he  had  been  loung- 
ing with  several  other  young  men 
against  the  heavy  velvet  curtains 
that  guarded  the  door  which  led 
to  the  library. 

He  had  come  early  on  account 
of  the  little  offering ;  he  entered 
the  hall  with  fear,  dreading  he 
might  be  the  first  arrival.  How- 
ever, far  from  that.  Major  Carston 
was  already  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  grandpapa  was  swinging 
any  number  of  youngsters  under 
the  mistletoe,  and  several  other 
elderly  men  were  giving  them- 
selves up  to  playing  with  the 
children. 

*  So  thankful  you're  all  here  !* 
said  Ned,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  as 
he  entered.  *  This  is  a  trying  oc- 
casion!' 

*  Very,'  assented  one  of  the 
loungers.  '  We  shall  want  lots  of 
backing  up  to  get  through  it.  It's 
quite  the  typical  thing,  you  see : 

"And  yonng  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  CliriBtmas  holyday." ' 

'  Hate  typical  things — always  a 
bore  I'  said  another.  Til  take 
care  it  doesn't  happen  to  me  again. 
Why  isn't  there  a  Society  for  the 
suppression  of  Christmas?  Beg- 
gar though  I  am,  I'd  head  the  sub- 
scription -  list  with  a  handsome 
sum.  I've  no  talent  for  amusing 
hrats.  No  man  between  seventeen 
and  forty-seven  should  attempt  it' 

'  There's  a  fellow  who  seems  to 
be  doing  it  pretty  well,  though,' 
remarked  the  first  speaker,  look- 
ing towards  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
vehere  a  man,  young  as  any  in  the 
lounging  group,  was  keeping  quite 
an  army  of  children  in  a  state  of 
ecstatic  merriment  *  Who  is  the 
-rifted  being,  Ned  V 


'I  don't  see  the  gifted  bein^/ 
said  Ned,  looking  about  vagnelj 
for  his  still  absent  Cbristmas 
Bose.  His  companions'  laug^hter 
at  once  showed  him  his  error^  and 
covered  him  with  confusion.  *  O, 
that  fellow  !'  he  said,  trying  to  re- 
cover himself.  '  That's  Monkton, 
London  man — ^no  end  of  a  swell 
— millionaire — ^staying  in  the  honse 
—plays  with  gutter-children  in 
Whitechapel — ^has  learned  the  busi- 
ness properly.     Hate  him  1' 

Enter  the  Christmas  Rose  by 
way  of  the  staircase,  with  a  little 
girl  in  each  hand ;  and  Ned,  for- 
getting confusion,  nervousness, 
and  everything  else,  sprang  over 
the  floor  to  meet  her. 

'Thank  you,  thank  you,  so 
much  !'  he  exclaimed,  as  his  ejes 
fell  upon  the  flowers  she  wore; 
and  he  perceived  that,  in  spite  of 
all  his  foolishness  and  his  habit  of 
never  doing  or  saying  the  right 
thing,  he  had  been  able  to  make  a 
little  offering  that  had  not  been 
despised  by  the  only  creature  in 
the  world  whose  approbation  was 
worth  anything  at  all  to  him. 

'Thank  you,  Ned  dear  I'  this 
gracious  goddess  was  pleased  to 
observe,  with  so  indescribably  de- 
licious an  emphasis  on  the  '  you,* 
that  if  Ned  had  not  already  been 
her  slave,  that  syllable  alone 
would  have  captured  him.  They 
had  been  engaged,  I  think,  about 
two  months. 

'And  now,  Ned,  what  have 
you  been  doing?  Not  lounging 
about  with  those  idle  young  men, 
I  hope  9  Look  at  Mr.  Monkton, 
how  useful  he  is  making  himself ! 
Come,  we  must  organise  some- 
thing. Suppose  we  begin  with 
''  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes"  for  the 
little  ones.     Shall  we  f 

And  without  waiting  for  a  word 

of  reply  from  her  adorer,  she  sent 

him  to  beat  up  the  children  of  all 

ages  for  a  round  game. 

Poor  Ned !  of  course  it  made 
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him  yery  happj  to  be  with  his 
Bose ;  bat  when  he  had  been  in- 
veigled into  exchiiniing-  before 
the  whole  company  that  a  rhino- 
ceros was  a  bird  and  that  a  rhino- 
ceros was  a  fish  and  that  a  whale 
was  a  beast,  the  situation  became 
more  than  a  little  trying,  thej 
langhed  at  him  so  heartily;  and 
all  the  whUe  Monkton,  that  gifted 
person,  was  never  wrong  once. 

*  My  poor  Ned,  where  did  you 
learn  natural  history  V  asked  Bose, 
when  that  game  was  oyer,  as  she 
took  Ned,  who  was  six  feet  high, 
up  to  a  small  partner  of  eight 
years  old  for  the  quadrille  that  was 
forming. 

*  0,  if  you  please,  I  never  could 
put  the  right  place  in  the  right 
word  r  he  stammered ;  '  and  you're 
going  to  give  me  a  waltz  after 
supper  ]' 

She  nodded  and  flew  away,  while 
Ned  tried  hi?  hardest  to  please 
his  severe  little  partner,  whose 
eyes  followed  Mr.  Monkton  in  a 
way  that  quite  aroused  Ned's  jeal- 
ousy; and  jealousy  was  one  of 
Ned's  strong  points. 

'Rose,'  he  said  later  in  the 
evening,  '  I  hate  that  man  Monk- 
ton  ;  he's  a  superior  person.' 

'  Indeed  he  is.  Look  at  him 
now,  talking  to  old  Mr.  Torring- 
ton,  who's  as  deaf  as  the  dead  1 
Good  fellow  I  when  the  children 
are  gone  I  shall  try  to  reward  him 
for  his  self-denying  efforts.' 

'  Eose,'  said  Ned,  with  sudden 
anger,  '  don't  dance  with  that  fel- 
low !' 

^  Ned !'  she  exclaimed,  her  face 
aglow  like  a  rose  in  June. 

'  Well,  of  course  I  didn't  mean 
anything,'  said  Ned,  trying  to 
beat  a  retreat. 

*  There,  there!'  said  Rose. 
'There's  no  time  for  quarrelling 
now.  Go  and  lounge,  Ned,  go 
and  lounge ;  you  can  at  least  do 
that  admirably.' 

'  I'm  glad  you  think  so/  retorted 


Ned,  and  retreated  to  the  curtain, 
where  he  joined  his  companions  in 
criticising  the  festive  scene  with 
unsparing  severity.  Presently, 
however,  it  dawned  upon  him  that 
his  Rose  had  vanished ;  his  eyes 
sought  her  all  over  the  room,  but 
they  could  not  find  her.  She  had 
gone,  and  so — 0  horror  ! — so  had 
Monkton.  So  too,  had  Ned  been 
wise  enough  to  notice,  had  all  the 
children. 

But  Ned,  poor  fellow,  only  saw 
the  fact  that  Rose  was  gone,  and 
Monkton,  of  course,  had  gone 
with  her. 

'  Aw !  Christmas-tree !'  remarked 
one  of  the  ornamental  young  men. 

Ned  hurried  across  the  hall  and 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
found  Mr.  Monkton  disguised  as 
Father  Christmas,  and  Rose  dis- 
guised as  Snow,  distributing  the 
gifts  from  the  Tree. 

Rose  beckoned  to  him  in  the 
kindest  manner  possible^  and  at 
once  set  him  to  work  to  untie  the 
toys  that  were  on  the  higher 
branches. 

'I'm  an  awful  fool,'  said  Ned 
penitently  to  himself,  somewhat 
soothed  by  the  smiles  with  which 
his  Rose  rewarded  him  for  every 
drum  of  sweeties  he  succeeded  in 
getting  down.  'I'm  an  awful 
fool !'  All  the  same,  seeing  Mr. 
Monkton's  hand  very  near  his  own 
as  he  was  cutting  the  string  that 
tied  a  lovely  doll  to  a  topmost 
boagh,  he  felt  a  desperate  wish  to 
attack  that  hand  with  his  pen- 
knife. 

Well,  at  last  the  children  had 
had  their  supper  and  were  all  gone. 

'But  you  won't  dance  with 
Monkton,  will  you,  darling  f 
pleaded  Ned,  after  he  and  Rose 
had  finished  a  very  long  waltz. 

'Well,  Ned,  for  tonight  you 
shall  have  it  all  yoar  own  way,' 
said  she ;  and  they  strolled  off  into 
the    conservatory    together;    fo 
between  ourselves.  Rose  was  v 
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fond  of  Ked,  and  always  made 
excuses  for  him;  and  after  the 
exertion  of  the  evening  she  felt 
that  a  few  qniet  minutes  with  him 
would  be  pleasant. 

'  0  Rose/  said  Ked,  as  soon  as 
thej  were  alone,  *  how  I  wish  you 
were  quite  my  own  !' 
.  *  But,  Ned,  I  am  quite  your 
own,'  she  returned  sweetly  and 
brightly. 

'I  don*t  know/  said  Ned, 
•when-  youVe  hardly  spoken  a 
word  to  me  all  the  evening.' 

*  Never  mind/  said  she,  *  I've 
thought  of  you  ail  the  time.  See 
how  busy  I've  been  !' 

*  Yes,  about  other  people.' 

*  Ah,  Ned,  you  want  to  quarrel, 
I  see,  but  I  won't  quarrel  with  you.' 

*  It's  only  because  I'm  so  fond 
of  you,'  said  Ned. 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  dear ;  and 
for  that  reason  I  forgive  you 
everything.  There  now,  you 
shall  have  one  of  my  Christmas 
roses  to  take  home  with  you !  And 
you  must  go  now.  Look,  they're 
putting  out  the  lights  :  every  one 
has  gone.' 

'Not  Monkton;  he's  going  to 
stay  in  the  house.    I  wish  I  were.' 

'  Give  me  that  rose  back  again,' 
she  began,  interrupting  him ;  but 
he  shielded  it  with  his  hand,  and 
they  pretended  for  a  moment  to 
fight  for  it.  Then  they  parted, 
very  affectionately, — very  affec- 
tionately indeed,  and  Ned  went 
home  the  happiest  man,  so  he 
thought,  in  all  the  country-side; 
and  Rose,  tired  out,  fell  asleep  with 
her  heart  blissfully  at  rest. 

It  was  a  cold  night.  Ned  guarded 
the  little  Christmas  rose  very  care- 
fully as  he  trudged  along  the  ice- 
bound country  road.  When  he 
reached  his  room  a  volume  of 
modem  poems  was  lying  on  the 
table;  he  found  some  verses  he 
knew  by  heart  (they  had  reminded 
him  of  himself  and  some  one  else), 
and  he  laid  the  flower  upon  them. 


Then  he  felt  jealous  of  that 
other  man's  verses.  Why  shouldn't 
he  make  a  poem  of  his  own  to  lay 
that  Christmas  rose  against?  He 
had  been  crammed  for  many  exami- 
nations, and  had  even  managed  to 
pass  one  or  two. 

Out  of  the  fulness  of  his  happy 
heart  this  one  line  sprang  spon- 
taneously : 

'  Ah,  how  I  en\y  Christmas  roses  !* 

He  wrote  it  down,  looked  at  it; 
it  was,  he  thought,  a  good  line  in 
itself,  but  when  he  wanted  to  put 
another  to  it  there  were  difficul- 
ties. 

*  Roses — posies — ^noses — (horri- 
ble I  profanity !  Besides,  she  has 
only  one  !)  Ah,  I  have  it, — "  re- 
poses :"  that  will  do  capitally ! 

"  Ah,  how  I  envy  Christmas  roses. 
That  softly  iu  her  hair  reposes !" 

Why,  that^s  not  grammar  !  Can't 
be.  "  Roses"  plural — "  reposes'* 
singular.  I  see,  though — I  see  ! 
Have  "  repose"  and  "  rose  :" 

"  Happy  is  the  Christmas  rose 
That  in  her  dark  hair  repose — " 

0,  con-con-confound  it  I  That 
won't  do  either.' 

Ned  sat  up  in  the  cold  for  some 
time  trying  to  find  that  other  line, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  with  frozen 
fingers  he  again  placed  the  rose  on 
the  other  man*s  poem,  kissed  it, 
closed  the  book,  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  he  called  to 
leave  his  card,  and  also  to  see  Miss 
Sheddon,  who  was  merely  a  visitor. 
To  arrive  at  the  portico  of  the 
house  he  must  needs  pass  the 
library  -  window.  He  thought  it 
was  very  likely  Rose  wouid  be 
there,  so  he  looked  in  as  he  passed. 

Rose  was  there,  so  was  Mr. 
Monkton.  Neither  was  reading; 
they  were  both  bending  over  the 
table,  and  it  struck  Mr.  Ned  very 
forcibly  that  their  heads  were  quite 
near  together. 

He  felt  capable  at  the  moment, 
so  furious  was   he,   of  crashing 
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through  the  plate-glass  door  into 
their  presence. 

The  strong  bonds  of  costom, 
however,  coiiipelled  him  to  enter 
the  house  in  the  ordinary  way. 
When  the  library-door  was  opened 
for  him,  and  he  went  in,  there 
was  Eose,  there  was  Monkton, 
and  no  one  else ;  and  worse  than  all, 
Eoee  and  Monkton  were  obviously 
doing  nothing,  and  the  faces  of 
both  were  very  much  flushed. 

''Well,  Ned,  you're  not  look- 
ing quite — *  began  Eose,  in  an 
artless  innocent  manner  that,  to 
Ned's  excited  mind,  contrasted 
painfully  with  her  heightened 
colour.  Ned  uttered  a  quick 
succession  of  incoherent  sounds. 

*  The  children  enjoyed  them- 
selves wonderfully  last  night,'  ob- 
served Monkton  placidly.  '  Un- 
fortunately I'm  afraid  some  of 
them — ' 

More  mutterings  from  Ned. 

*  I  think,  Miss  Sheddon,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  I'll  walk  over  to 
Smallacreand  see  how  old  Harrison 
is  getting  on,'  said  Mr.  Monkton, 
and,  with  a  bland  smile,  withdrew. 

*I  saw  you — I  saw  you  as  I 
passed  the  window  !  What — what 
am  I  to  understand?'  demanded 
Xed,  as  soon  as  he  and  Eose  were 
alone. 

*  I  don't  know  to  what  you  are 
alluding/  said  Eose  quietly;  but 
before  either  could  utter  another 
word  Mrs.  Carston,  the  lady  with 
whom  Eose  was  staying,  came  in, 
and  to  her  Eose  devoted  herself, 
to  the  utter  despair  of  Ned,  who, 
after  making  frantic  efforts  to  get 
her  to  follow  him  into  another 
room,  left  the  house,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  that  miserable  day  in  a 
state  of  indescribable  fury. 

The  following  morning,  life  hav- 
ing become  utterly  unbearable  to 
him,  Ned  determined  to  settle  the 
matter  at  once.  Again  he  passed 
the  library-window.  Again  Eose 
was  there;  this  time  alone.     She 
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was  leaning  her  pure  white  cheek 
against  her  hand;  she  looked 
sad  and  pensive.  Ned's  heart  re- 
lented ;  perhaps,  after  all,  he  had 
been  mistaken;  he  would  fall  on 
his  knees  and  confess  how  he  had 
wronged  her,  and  promise  never — 
never — 

But  at  that  moment,  the  hall- 
door  being  opened,  he  caught 
sight  of  Monkton  putting  letters 
into  the  post-bag,  and  beheld  that 
in  Monkton's  button-hole  there  was 
a  Christmas  rose. 

Monkton  met  his  defiant  gaze 
with  an  easy  smile  and  nod ;  then 
turned  and  went  up-stairs,  as  if 
nothing  were  the  matter. 

It  was  too  much  for  Ned;  it 
exasperated  him  beyond  all  bounds. 
He  walked  into  the  library  and  up 
to  Eose'c  chair,  his  face  livid  with 
passion. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  this  Y 
he  exclaimed,  hardly  able  to  ar- 
ticulate. 

'I  think  it  is  I  who  ought  to 
ask  what  you  mean  by  this,'  said 
Eose  firmly,  but  very  sadly. 

*  Did  you  give  that  fellow  that 
— that  Christmas  rose?*  Ned  went 
on  ;   *  answer  me  !* 

*  You  ought  to  know,*  said  Eose 
still  more  gravely. 

^  Answer  me,  yes  or  no  !'  de- 
manded Ned. 

*  I  will  not,'  said  Eose,  looking 
him  full  in  the  face. 

*  Then  you  did  !'  said  Ned. 

*  I  repeat,  you  ought  to  knoWf 
said  Eose  distinctly.     '  And  if  you 
ask  me  from  now  until  the  end  of 
the  world  I  will  tell  you  nothing 
else.* 

'  Then  it's  all  over  between  us !' 
cried  Ned. 

*  Very  well,*  assented  Eose,  with 
a  sad  and  stately  droop  of  her  head. 

*  We'll  never  meet  again !'  said 
Ned  fiercely. 

'Very  well,'  again  assented 
Eose,  with  another  droop  of  her 
head,  looking  all  the  while  like  a 
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queen  hearing  her  own  death- 
warrant  read.  There  were  many 
more  words,  very  dreadfol  words, 
from  Ned,  and  then  they  parted. 

That  same  evening  Bose  sent 
back  all  the  little  presents  that 
Ned  had  given  her,  presents  to 
buy  which  the  poor  silly  fellow 
had  gone  without  many  and  many 
a  much-needed  thing  himself. 

That  same  evening  Ned,  who 
had  been  wandering  about  the 
country  for  hours,  came  home  and 
went  straight  to  that  book  of 
poems  within  which  lay  the  Christ- 
mas rose,  and  his  own  line  and  a 
half  of  poetry.  He  seized  the 
book  savagely,  and  was  in  the  very 
act  of  hurling  it  into  the  fire, 
when  a  piercing  shriek  rang 
through  Uie  house,  and  Ned, 
flinging  the  poems  on  the  floor, 
rushed  down-stairs. 


CHAPTER  IL 


LOST  AND   WON. 


That  shriek  announced  the  end 
of  one  more  phase  of  poor  Ned's 
life;  with  it  came  the  breaking 
up  of  Ned's  old  home.  His  father 
was  in  the  armchair  by  the  fire — 
dead,  A  servant  bringing  in  the 
lamp  had  found  him  there. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  for  Ned. 
His  father  was  his  only  near  rela- 
tive— moreover  his  father,  never  a 
rich  man,  had  lost  much  lately, 
and  what  income  he  had  died  with 
him.  Ned  was  now  entirely  de- 
pendent on  his  own  exertions. 

As  soon  as  he  well  could,  he 
went  up  to  London  to  see  the 
great  man  who  had  promised  his 
father  to  do  his  best  for  him. 

The  great  man  was  kind,  asked 
him  to  dinner ;  but  at  dinner  Ned 
said  exactly  the  very  things  he 
should  not  have  said,  and  meaning 
to  be  most  courteous,  contrived  to 


insult  the  great  man  at  his  own 
table  in  the  most  pointed  way. 

Ned  consequently  did  not  get 
that  excellent  appointment  he  had 
always  believed  would  be  his ;  and 
things  went  with  him  so  badly  that 
at  last  he  was  thankful  when  he 
was  sent  to  a  remote  and  dismal 
provincial  town,  to  look  after  her 
Majesty's  Inland  Revenue,  and 
exist^  as  best  he  could,  on  a  very 
minute  revenue  of  his  own. 

For  two  wretched  years  he  vege- 
tated in  that  remote  and  dismal 
town. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time 
he  only  once  heard  even  a  word 
about  Rose,  and  then  he  was  told 
that  she  was  going  to  be  married. 
*To  Monkton,  of  course!*  he 
said  bitterly. 

But  at  the  end  of  those  two  long 
wretched  years  Fortune  turned  her 
wheel  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ned,  and 
by  the  will  of  a  distant  relative  he 
became  Edmund  Farley,  Esq.,  of 
Twittcrcombe. 

Twittercombe  was  a  charming 
little  estate,  bringing  in,  let  us  say, 
about  two  thousand  a  year.  There 
was  a  pretty  house  overlooking  the 
English  Channel,  from  which  yoa 
could  see  the  lovely  coast  for  many 
and  many  a  mile.  There  were  also 
well-wooded  grounds,  a  little  good 
shooting,  a  trout-stream,  and  sun- 
dry other  items  calculated  greatly 
to  cheer,  even  if  they  but  imper- 
fectly consoled,  so  heart-broken 
a  young  man  as  Ned  Farley. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was 
pleased  with  the  change  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  due  time  Ned  Farley  went 
to  live  at  Twittercombe,  and  people 
came  to  call  upon  him.'  Comfort- 
able elderly  gentlemen  and  their 
wives  were  very  kind  to  him,  and 
asked  him  to  dinner  or  to  garden 
parties.  He  accepted  several  in- 
vitations, but  he  felt  a  strange 
shrinking  from  going  into  an  en- 
tirely fresh  society,  among  which 
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he  seemed  destined  by  Fate  to  take 
np  a  definite  position. 

The  first  engagement  on  his  list 
was  to  a  large  garden-partj  where 
there  was  to  be  lawn-tennis,  and 
where,  he  was  told,  he  was  to  meet 
the  county. 

On  the  morning  of  what  proved 
to  be  an  eventful  day  he  awoke  in 
an  exceedingly  shy  and  nervous 
frame  of  mind.  He  tried  to  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  he 
knew  he  really  could  play  tennis 
well,  and  that  he  looked  his  best 
in  white  flannel ;  but  still  anxious 
forebodings  filled  his  heart  He 
wished  he  had  invited  a  young  man 
or  two  to  support  him ;  then  he 
thought  that  if  he  were  going  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself  (about 
which  contingency  he  had  little 
doubt,  as  it  was  what  always  hap- 
pened), it  would  be  just  as  well  if 
none  of  his  personal  friends  saw 
him  do  so. 

One  thought  alone  sustained  him 
in  view  of  meeting  the  county  ut- 
terly unprotected,  and  that  was 
that  he  owed  his  present  good  for- 
tune (if,  indeed,  it  was  to  be  called 
good  fortune)  to  the  fact  that  at 
that  dreadful  dinner,  when  he  had 
so  innocently  insulted  the  great 
man,  the  distant  relative  who  had 
left  him  Twittercombe,  happening 
to  be  present,  had  been  greatly 
struck  by  his  ingenuousness,  and 
had  appended  a  note  to  that  effect 
in  his  will;  which  note  was  a 
great  source  of  consolation  to  poor 
Ned. 

The  fatal  hour  came  at  length. 
Arrayed  in  a  new  white  suit,  and 
carrying  a  trusty  racquet,  Ned  en- 
tered his  friend's  garden,  and  at 
once  made  his  way  to  &is  hostess, 
who  without  loss  of  time  bore  him 
off  in  triumph  to  the  tennis-ground, 
where  a  great  many  people  were 
already  assembled. 

Ned  lifted  np  his  eyes :  his  shy- 
ness seized  him  vigorously.  Some 
one  called  away  his  hostess;  for 


a  minute  he  was  left  alone.  He 
looked  about  him  wildly ;  the  horri- 
ble truth  was  growing  clearer  to 
him ;  in  a  moment  he  saw  it  all, 
and  stood,  racquet  in  hand,  speech- 
less and  panic-stricken,  rooted  to 
the  eartb,  unable  even  to  turn  and 
flee  !  What  had  he  seen  7  Was 
it  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monkton  ?  His 
white  Christmas  Rose  some  one 
else's  wife?  As  the  poor  young 
fellow  stood  there,  with  his  eyes 
wide  open  in  horror,  an  elderly 
barbarian  approached,  and  said 
with  playful  irony, 

'I  congratulate  you,  my  dear 
fellow  I  You're  the  only  young  man 
in  our  part  of  the  county.* 

It  was  true,  then;  quite  real 
— no  dream  I  He  was,  as  he  had 
feared,  the  only  young  man;  and 
it  seemed  to  his  dazed  vision  as  if 
the  whole  place  literally  swarmed 
with  girls,  women,  and  elderly 
men ! 

'  Don't  be  frightened,'  said  the 
barbarian ;  '  there  are  only  thirty- 
four  of  them.' 

Ned  turned  to  him  with  an 
appealing  look  that  might  have 
softened  any  other  heart,  and 
gasped, 

'  What  can  I  do  1  Can't  I  run 
awayl' 

'I  think  not  Here's  Mrs. 
Greenwood.' 

Now  in  spite  of  his  nervousness 
Ned  was  really  a  manly  fellow ; 
so  he  stayed  and  faced  the  county, 
and,  indeed,  behaved  with  an  in- 
trepidity and  an  impartiality  that 
would  have  done  credit  even  to 
the  great  Monkton  himself.  But 
it  was,  indeed,  a  terrible  ordeal. 
'  Never  1'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  closed 
his  study-door  behind  him  on  his 
return  home,  'never  again !  I 
may  have  to  give  up  Twittercombe, 
I  may  have  to  go  back  to  the  In- 
land Revenue,  but  no  power  on 
earth  shall  make  me  face  the  county 
without — without — a  protector !' 

Exhausted,  he  sank  back  in  his 
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easj-cbair,  and,  hardly  conscious 
of  what  he  did,  took  up  a  book 
that  lay  within  his  reach.  He 
opened  it,  and  behold,  there  was 
the  Christmas  Base,  and  there  the 
slip  of  paper  with  his  line  and  a 
half  of  poetry ;  but — ^and  this  was 
curious — instead  of  resting  against 
a  well-known  poem,  the  faded  blos- 
som was  now  facing  a  small  wood- 
cut of  the  Tower,  in  Hare's  Walks 
in  London. 

He  gazed  at  the  page  vacantly 
for  a  while ;  then  a  strange  fasci- 
nation grew  upon  him — a  desperate 
wish  to  get  away,  to  lose  himself, 
to  find —  *  Ah,  no,  she's,  gone  for 
ever  I*  Still  there  was  the  rose, 
and  there  was  the  pictured  Tower. 

*  Why  not  be  a  Hare  and  walk 
in  London  V  Ked  caught  himself 
asking  himself  the  question  as  if 
it  were  a  riddle.  It  is  strange 
what  absurd  ideas  occur  to  one 
when  in  pain  or  perplexity.  Ned 
had  never  seen  the  Tower;  few 
people  he  knew  had  seen  it.  Near 
the  Tower  must,  it  seemed  to  him, 
be  a  fine  place  for  losing  one- 
self; he  determined  to  go  to  town 
next  momiog,  before  any  of  the 
county  people  caught  him.  He 
went  to  town,  and  he  put  up  at  the 
Cannon- street  Hotel;  and  while  he 
was  leisurely  dining  there,  some- 
thing said  to  him,  '  Go  to  the 
Tower  I  Go  to  the  Tower !  Make 
haste,  make  haste!  Go  to  the 
Tower  !*  So  he  asked  the  waiter 
the  way,  and  the  man  said  it  was 
too  late,  the  Tower  was  closed; 
but  Ned  Would  not  believe  him, 
and  started  oif. 

Presently  he  came  on  to  Tower 
Hill ;  and  he  looked  this  way  and 
looked  that,  but  found  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  required  to  make 
haste.  It  was  evening  then — a 
very  lovely  midsummer  evening. 
Ned  crossed  over  to  the  railings 
of  the  Tower  gardens,  and  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  turrets  of  the 
White  Tower,  and  the  quaint  little 


belfry  of  the  church  where  the  three 
headless  queens  were  buried,  and 
the  gray  old  Beanchamp  Tower, 
and  the  long  line  of  red  roof,  and 
the  tall  chinmeys,  and  the  great 
walls,  and  the  bridge  over  the  moat» 
and  the  river,  and  all  that  makes 
up,  of  a  summer  evening,  in  spite 
of  some  unlovely  details,  one  of  the 
fairest  pictures  in  the  world. 

Ned  gazed  at  it,  lost  in  wonder 
at  its  beauty;  then  (perhaps  it 
was  the  soldier  and  his  lass  walk- 
ing in  what  was  once  the  moat ; 
perhaps  it  was  the  lady  and  her 
lover  in  the  gardens  above  them 
that  suggested  it)  again  Ned 
heard  that  voice  urging  him  to 
look — ^to  look — yes,  this  time  it 
said  quite  plainly — to  look  for  his 
Christmas  Rose. 

So  he  wandered  and  wandered 
all  about  the  Tower  railings,  and 
then  in  front  of  the  good  old 
houses  in  Trinity-square;  but  he 
saw  nothing — nothing,  that  is,  of 
his  Hose.  Only  the  boughs  of 
the  great  trees  in  the  garden  of 
Trinity-square  were  waving  to  and 
fro  in  the  warm  evening  sunshine, 
and  the  pavement  he  trod  was 
hard  and  dusty,  and  within  the 
gardens  the  grass  looked  green  as 
the  sward  at  Twittercombe ;  so 
Ned,  still  unconsciously  seeking 
her  always,  crossed  to  the  gate  of 
the  square  garden  and  looked  in. 

It  was  a  rarely  beautiful  view 
beyond  that  garden-gate.  In  the 
background  there  was  the  great 
gray  pile  of  the  Tower  buildings, 
and  a  few  masts  on  the  river,  all 
seen  through  green  waving  bongbs 
and  golden  haze;  while  near  at 
hand,  at  his  feet,  was  the  gpreen, 
green  turf,  so  cool,  so  exquisitely 
kept ;  and  just  a  little  to  the  right, 
crossed  by  the  long  evening 
shadows,  sat  a  girl  reading,  all 
alone. 

'  My  Christmas  Rose !' 

Ned's  heart  almost  stood  still 
as  the  words  rushed  through  his 
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brain.  She  read  on  unheeding. 
Gonld  she,  indeed,  be  his  Hose, 
and  jet  not  know  he  was  so  near? 
His  Eose?  No;  she  was  some 
one  else's  Eose  now !  And,  with  a 
desperate  effort,  he  wrenched  him- 
self away.  Bat  presently  he  stole 
back  again. 

'  She  can't  have  married  Monk- 
ton  :  Monkton's  a  millionaire  !' 

He  looked  at  her  again.  Still 
she  read  on.  No,  she  did  not  look 
like  a  rich  man's  wife.  Perhaps — 
could  it  be  possible? — perhaps  she 
was  not  married,  after  all.  He 
saw  her  profile.  It  was  paler  than 
her  favourite  flower,  and  thinner 
than  it  once  had  been. 

Had  he  been  unjust,  cruel  to 
her  ?  Had  he  broken  her  heart  1 
She  looked  so  sad,  so  worn,  so 
sweetly  pensive. 

Two  little  children  ran  out  from 
among  the  shrubs ;  they  drew  her 
book  away  from  her ;  they  asked 
her  to  come  and  play.  She  rose 
reluctantly,  and,  with  a  graceful 
turn  of  her  wrists,  gave  a  hand  to 
each,  and  went  away  with  them. 
How  like  she  was  then  to  that 
Eose  of  his  who  had  played  about 
the  hall  on  that  too  well-remem- 
bered Christmas  evening ! 

The  children  came  out  presently 
with  their  maid. 

Ned  stopped  them,  and  asked 
them  eagerly  the  name  of  the  lady 
who  had  played  with  them. 

'Miss  Sheddon,'  they  said.  'And 
we  like  to  play  with  her ;  she's  so 
nice.' 

'  Miss  Sheddon  I  My  Eose  ! 
my  Christmas  Eose  still !  What 
have  I  done?  I  must  speak! 
What  can  I  say?  Why  is  the 
gate  locked  ?  Why  can't  I  go  to 
her?' 

Eose  took  up  her  book  and 
crossed  the  grass ;  when  she  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  gate  she 
started  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost, 
and  seemed  as  if  fainting. 

*  Eose  I  Eose  !'  cried  Ned,  for- 


getting all  except  that  she  was 
there,  and  that  he  could  not  get 
near  her. 

She  took  a  few  steps  towards  him. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  as  if  in  a 
dream. 

*  Eose !  0,  may  I  come  to  you  ?' 
pleaded  Ned. 

'  If  you  wish,'  she  answered,  still 
as  in  a  dream ;  and,  making  a  great 
effort,  she  unlocked  the  gate. 

'There  has   been,   there   must 
have  been,  some  terrible  mistake !' 
stammered  Ned,  seizing  her  hand,  * 
which,  even  through  her  glove,  felt 
cold  as  ice. 

'  There  has  been,  there  must 
have  been  !'  she  echoed  faintly, 
and  went  back  to  the  garden- seat, 
and  Ned  with  her. 

•Then  you're  not  married?'  he 
asked,  getting  out  the  words  as 
best  he  could. 

*How  could  I  be?  You  were 
gone,'  she  said,  with  simple  direct- 
ness. 

*  They  told  me  you  were  going 
to  be  married !'  said  Ned  dis- 
tractedly. 

*  So  I  was  once — ^to  you.' 
'But — but — but  about  Monk- 
ton?' 

*  He  married  Lady  Mary  South- 
lake  just  after  you  went  away.' 

*  O  Eose !  And  you  never  gave 
him  that  flower  V 

'  Ned,  I  can  only  tell  you  now 
what  I  told  you  then — you  ought 
to  know.* 

*  I  ought,  I  ought !  Can  it  be 
possible  that  you  never  cared  for 
any  one  except  such  a  fool  as  I 
am  ?     0  Eose,  can  it  be  true  T 

*  You  ought  to  know,'  she  mur- 
mured; and  then  a  little  smile 
curving  her  lips,  and  a  vivid  blush 
mounting  to  her  brow,  she  said : 
'Ned,  I  never  cared  for  you  be- 
cause you  were  clever ;  but  only — 
only,  dear,  because  you  were  Ned 
and  I  was  your  Christmas  Rose.* 

They  were  married  at  St.  Mil- 
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dred^s  Mild-Chnrch,  in  a  City  lane 
near  Tower  Hill^  the  charch  to 
which  her  father  had  recently  been 
appointe<l  curate,  haying  met  with 
an  accident  that  had  compelled  him 
to  gire  up  his  small  rnral  Hying. 

It  was  not  nntil  they  were  safely 
on  their  wedding -tonr  that  Ned 
ventured  agam  to  allude  to  Mr. 
Monkton. 

By  that  time  Rose  could  afford 
to  laugh  at  the  whole  affair,  it  was 
so  ridiculous. 

*  You  see,  O  most  sapient  Ned,* 
she  said, '  the  little  Carstons  didn't 
feel  yeiy  bright  after  their  merry 
Christmas ;  so,  to  amuse  them, 
Mr.  Monkton  and  I  made  toffee  in 
the  schoolroom,  which  burned  our 
faces ;  then  we  made  paper  ships 
for  them  in  the  library,  and  were 
jnstclearing  up  when  you  happened 
to  see  us.' 

'Ah,  but  who  gave  him  that 
roser 


'I  haven't  an  idea.  I  shonld 
think  no  one.  Most  likely  he 
gave  it  to  himself.  But  how  came 
my  rose  in  the  wrong — I  mean 
the  right^book  f 

Ned  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
tapped  his  brow,  and  looked  more 
puzzled  than  ever. 

'  Can't  think  !  can't  think !'  he 
ejaculated.   '  Beats  me  altogether.' 

But  /  know ;  he  moved  them 
himself  on  the  morning  of  the 
ef entful  day,  for  the  poems  were 
borrowed,  and  were  going  to  be 
returned. 

After  a  long  honeymoon,  Ned 
went  home  to  Twittercombe,  proad 
and  happy  to  face  all  England  and 
its  forty  counties  with  so  sweet  a 
guardian  angel  as  his  Christmas 
Ilose. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  flowers 
a  certain  bride  wore  that  winter  at 
the  Twittercombe  festivities. 


A  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 


A  GREEN  Yule  and  a  fat  church- 
yard, 80  they  say.  If  the  reverse 
be  tenable,  this  year  the  greedy 
maw  of  death  will  have  only  a 
meagre  lining.  Snow  has  been 
lying  on  the  ground  a  week, 
though  it  is  but  the  23d  of 
December.  Not  a  heavy  cover- 
ing, impeding  traffic  and  making 
the  town  householder's  life  a  bur- 
den to  him  ;  it  is  merely  a  sprink- 
ling of  two  or  three  inches,  enough 
to  hide  the  ridge  and  furrow  Hues 
of  ploughed  fields  and  to  cap  the 
stunted  hedges  with  white  crowns. 
Day  and  night  it  freezes  slightly, 
and  shouting  children  slide  confi- 
dently on  the  ice  of  shallow  pools 
and  ditches.  The  prosperous  far- 
mers in  the  market-square  of  Mul- 
lingford  make  much  ado  about  no- 
thing. They  are  clad  in  mighty 
ancestral  great-coats,  heavily  caped, 
and  voluminous  folds  of  woollen 
comforters  encircle  their  thick-set 
necks.  Jolly  laughter,  issuing 
from  deep  cavities  of  chest,  re- 
sounds on  the  frosty  air,  as  they 
stamp  their  heavy  boots  on  the 
pavement  outside  the  Seraph  Inn, 
declaring,  with  twangy  emphasis, 
that  this  is  a  real  old-fashioned 
Christmas-time,  such  as  was  the 
established  rule  in  the  glorious 
days  when  they  were  young.  The 
seasonable  weather,  as  they  call  it, 
is  cheery  enough  work  for  them, 
coming  into  the  town  behind  their 
swiftly-trotting  horses  to  buy  their 
beef  and  the  missis's  forgotten 
etceteras.  This  is  a  gala-day  of 
meetings.  Greetings  in  the  mar- 
ket-place are  for  these  men  life's 
greatest  joys.  Yon  must  under- 
stand that  life  is  still  a  leisurely 
concern  in  the  agricultural  districts 


of  Flatshire.  There  are  large 
tracts  here  which  the  railway  does 
not  trespass  across,  and  over  which 
local  gossip  travels  slowly. 

Most  of  these  burly  gentlemen 
go  on  their  way  homewards  *  mar- 
ket merry,'  as  their  spouses  are 
wont  to  specify  a  mood  of  hilarity 
engendered  by  overmuch  imbibing 
of  liquor.  This  afternoon  of  course 
it  is  necessary  to  be  well  fortified 
against  the  sharp  air  by  an  addi- 
tional hot  and  strong  beverage 
gulped  down  while  sitting  with  the 
reins  in  hand.  Some  of  them— 
those  who  live  in  the  direction  of 
Wickham — pass  forlorn  tramps  on 
the  high-road  before  they  branch 
into  some  byway.  Such  vagrants 
are  mostly  men  with  every  vestige 
of  humanity  worn  out  of  their 
faces,  men  with  the  curse  of  Cain 
upon  them,  who  are  wanderers  on 
the  earth.  The  halo  of  incipient 
intoxication,  perhaps,  obscured 
the  farmers'  perceptions,  for  they 
took  no  notice  of  such  wayfarers, 
some  of  whom  might  have  moved 
the  hardest  hearts  to  pity.  It 
might  be  that  they  were  too  well 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  such 
travellers,  or  had  suffered  injury 
at  their  hands.  Certainly  they 
appeared  dangerous  customers  to 
tackle.  Fierce  animals,  with  heavy 
jaws  and  lowering  brows,  who 
scowled  at  the  well-to-do  passers- 
by,  muttering  savage  curses  if  gig- 
wheels  came  too  near  them.  They 
wear  ragged  clothes,  they  are  un- 
washed, unkempt,  and  their  stock- 
ingless  feet  are  invariably  to  be 
seen  through  slits  and  holes  in 
their  boots.  Most  of  them  shuffle 
along  at  a  quick  pace,  all  with 
the  same  hang-dog  look  of  suspi- 
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don  cast  from  side  to  side.  Their 
hands  are  generally  concealed  in 
their  pockets.  It  is  seldom  that 
any  of  these  disrepntable  pedes- 
trians  bear  the  bnrden  of  a  cotton 
handkerchief  at  the  end  of  a  stick. 
That,  indeed,  would  argue  luxury 
in  their  state  of  life,  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  a  pilgrim  of  this  kind. 
More  than  they  can  put  on  is  un- 
necessary clothing,  and  the  road  is 
the  provider  of  meat  and  drink. 
Between  beggiog,  borrowing,  and 
stealing  they  make  little  distinc- 
tion, for  an  elaborate  code  of  ethics 
does  not  appertain  to  such  intelli- 
gences. Occasionally  a  younger 
one  than  the  rest  is  followed  by  a 
girl  carrying  a  baby.  8be  follows 
mostly  in  a  dog-like  fashion,  with 
a  shrinking  look  on  her  brutalised 
features.  She  is  faithful  to  her 
companion  after  her  way;  but 
blows  and  curses  will  eventually 
shake  her  off  into  some  sink  of 
iniquity.  Such  vagrants  are  os- 
tensibly bound  for  the  shelter  of 
the  casual  ward.  Wickham  is  a 
racing  centre,  and  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  large  demands  are 
made  upon  its  union. 

Towards  evening  the  farmers, 
their  wagoners,  and  local  doctors 
are  accustomed  to  meet  passengers 
of  this  degraded  type  on  that  bleak 
high-road  which  for  ten  miles  di- 
vides with  its  white  chalky  line 
the  low  hedges  which  intersect  the 
country  between  Mullingford  and 
Wickham.  Ten  miles  straight  on 
end  without  a  hamlet  or  village 
between  the  towns.  These  cut- 
throat-looking individuals  are  not 
pleasant  to  encounter  on  a  lonely 
road.  However,  the  tales  of  vio- 
lence are  few  and  far  between. 
Occasionally  an  over  -  trustful 
wagoner  has  been  robbed  when 
giving  a  lift  to  some  weary  tra- 
veller, or  a  belated  cottager  carry- 
ing home  her  marketings  has  been 
set  upon  and  deprived  of  meritori- 
oos    bargainings;    but  the   thief 


generally  gets  off  scot-free.  It  is 
a  costly  matter  for  a  farm-labourer 
to  lay  a  charge  against  such  slip- 
pery customers,  and  so  increase  of 
discretion  is  generally  the  only  com- 
pensation acquired  in  exchange  for 
lost  goods.  The  degraded  wretches 
who  live  in  this  mysterious  way, 
travelling  from  town  to  town,  hunt 
mostly  alone ;  very  occasionally 
they  chum  in  couples  for  a  day's 
march.  If  no  well-known  haunts 
of  iniquity  offer,  or  if  they  have 
strayed  beyond  the  purlieus  of 
vice,  they  travel  to  the  refuge  their 
country  boastfully  affords  them, 
and  which  they  imprecate  in  foul 
language  as  a  matter  of  course. 
They  do  not  want  to  go  there ; 
and  if  the  favourable  chance  of  an 
empty  house  or  open  back-door 
presents  itself  they  will  not  go. 
They  would  prefer  being  sure  of  a 
bourne  where  they  could  lie  and 
cheat  with  profit  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  benefits  received. 
For  gratitude  is  of  all  virtues  the 
most  anomalous,  having  no  affinity 
with  what  it  receives  in  most  cases, 
in  many  being  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  contempt  towards  gullible 
understandings. 

These  tramps,  the  parasitical 
scum  of  the  earth,  flourish  best  iu 
the  fermentation  of  big  cities,  and 
in  these  agricultural  districts  they 
find  a  scant  livelihood.  Yet  such 
wanderers  are  not  altogether  gone 
out  of  the  way  when  they  come  to 
Wickham  at  some  seasons.  Low 
bookmakers,  disreputable  ostlers^ 
and  a  tribe  of  hangers-on  to  racing 
stables  justify  their  appearance 
there,  and  give  them  dishonest 
employment  of  many  kinds.  Stilly 
at  Christmas-time  it  is  not  usual 
to  encounter  more  than  a  few 
stragglers — men  released  from  the 
county  gaol,  ne'er-do-weels  who 
have  been  in  the  game  county  earn- 
ing stray  shillings  in  beating  covers 
for  big  battues,  and  suchlike  re- 
spectabilities. 
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The  straight  road  between  Mul- 
lingford  and  Wickham  was  once 
the  coach  highway  from  London. 
Now  a  railway  runs  between  the 
towns,  and  the  traffic  is  consider- 
ably lessened  The  white  line 
cats  the  oonntry  as  straight  as  a 
bird  can  %,  and  only  a  few  slight 
nndalations  interfere  with  a  direct 
yiew  of  its  course  from  end  to  end. 

The  district  is  purely  agricul- 
tural, and  no  manufacturing  smoke 
sullies  the  air,  which  is  always 
bracing.  As  you  drive  you  pass 
by  many  acred  fields  of  richly  cul- 
tivated land.  On  the  ploughed 
ground  numerous  coveys  of  par- 
tridges shelter  in  the  furrows,  and 
from  beneath  the  hedges  hares  start 
np  in  wild  affright  at  the  sound  of 
wheels.  Along  the  course  of  the 
road  flocks  of  sheep  are  huddled 
in  enclosures  of  hurdles,  seeking, 
with  reiterated  bleats,  to  establish 
a  complaint  against  frozen  tur- 
nips. The  shepherds*  movable 
huts,  painted  a  dismal  black,  lend 
an  increased  appearance  of  desola- 
tion to  the  landscape. 

Far  in  the  background  on  either 
side  of  the  road  dark  woods  may 
be  seen,  and  these  presumably  shel- 
ter homesteads  and  park-lands, 
for  no  visible  habitations  give  con- 
solation of  human  vicinity.  At 
long  distances  apart  there  are,  in- 
deed, two  cottages  built  close  to 
the  road.  These  were  once  also 
turnpike  barriers.  They  are  lonely 
homes  in  winter -time;  but  the 
dwellers  in  them  are  probably  too 
poor  to  have  any  fear  of  robbery 
jor  violence. 

The  dusk  of  the  December  even- 
ing has  fallen  rapidly,  and  with 
the  decline  of  light  the  horses' 
hoofs,  as  they  pass  along  the  high- 
way, ling  a  degree  sharper.  The 
thermometer  will  register  a  harder 
frost  to-night  than  it  has  done  yet. 

An  old,  old  man,  limping  pain- 
fully along  the  road,  is  sensible  of 
the  additional  sharpness  in  the  air. 


Long  ago  he  was  a  shepherd,  and 
his  perceptions  of  weather-signs 
are  the  last  instincts  to  die  out  of 
his  mind.  He  carries  a  stout  stick, 
with  a  knobbed  end  which  fits  into 
his  horny  palm ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  help  his  progress  much. 
He  has  a  patient  look  of  endur- 
ance, though  he  is  lame,  and  one 
foot  drags  heavily  behind  the  other. 
A  lifelong  endurance  it  must  have 
been  to  have  so  indelibly  stamped 
that  quiet  resignation  on  his  far- 
rowed face.  Kow  and  again  he 
rests  beneath  some  stunted  pollard 
growth  in  the  hedge,  and  rubs  his 
wrinkled  old  hands  slowly  against 
each  other — ^hands  whicli,  even  if 
you  look  closely  at  them,  seem  to 
have  little  resemblance  to  human 
members — such  scant  fiesh,  and 
can  they  have  any  blood?  His 
clothing  is  clean  and  not  at  all 
ragged,  and  he  has  been  recently 
shaved.  The  wonderful  puckers 
and  gathers  about  the  neck  and 
sleeves  of  his  old-fashioned  smock- 
frock  give  evidence  of  womanly 
skill.  Shepherds  still  wear  this 
once  universal  garment  in  this 
locality,  though  the  cunning  broi- 
dery and  stitchings  are  things  of 
the  past.  The  old  man  carries  no 
bundle  or  other  assertion  of  re- 
spectability. His  name  is  Jona- 
than Sharpe. 

Since  he  left  the  town  at  mid- 
day he  has  been  overtaken  by  few 
foot-passengers,  for  even  the  cot- 
tagers do  their  marketings  by 
train,  or  get  a  Hft  in  a  wagon. 
Some  of  the  passers-by  question 
him  and  pass  on  indifferent  to  his 
tale,  while  others,  after  a  close  in- 
vestigation of  his  appearance,  forge 
ahead  silently.  He  answers  those 
who  address  him  civilly,  and  in  the 
sing-song  tone  of  an  East  Anglian. 
That  depressed  whine  declares  him 
a  native  of  this  county. 

'  filow  me  tight  if  ever  I  seed 
such  a  plough  the  deep  pace !  It's 
a  sorrowful  tale  I'd  have  to  tell  in 
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manj  a  county  gaol  if  I  couldn't 
show  a  cleaner  pair  of  heels  !* 

The  old  man  started  and  almost 
fell,  as  he  looked  round  in  appre- 
hension at  this  sudden  address. 
The  bearded  ruffian  clapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  in  a  manner  sag- 
gestire  of  an  arrest. 

'  Are  you  wool-gathering,  old 
chap,  wi'  a  ticket  o' leaye  from  the 
lunatic  asylum  1  No  gammon  with 
me.  Are  you  good  for  a  tizzy) 
Sharp's  the  word.' 

In  quavering  tones  and  with 
trembling  eyelids  the  old  man  an- 
swered, 

'  Yes,  Sharpe  I  am,  Jonathan 
Sharpe.  I'm  gooin'  to  the  wuk- 
house  at  Wickham.  That's  my 
parish,  that  theer  folia  tell'd  me. 
I'm  nut  good  for  quick  walking, 
and  how  stammin'  cowd  'tis  nowa- 
days! I  heen't  had  no  feed  no- 
wheers  since  morning.  That  fulla 
in  the  big  house  at  Mullingford  he 
sah'd  as  they're  boun'  to  tek  me  in 
at  Wickham.  The  gal,  my  darter, 
she  died  last  week,  and  Squire 
Deane,  as  IVe  wuked  for  as  man 
and  boy  these  fifty  year,  he  wudna 
giye  me  wnk  no  more.  'Tis  a 
strange  cowd  time,  master.' 

BoUi  explanatory  and  propitiatory 
was  the  sorrowful  story,  and  still 
more  so  the  looks  of  the  toil-worn 
speaker.  Who  knows  but  that 
such  villanous  hard-voiced  tramps 
as  this  may  not  have  dim  intuitions 
of  morality  ?  This  one  would  have 
laughed  you  to  scorn  if  you  had 
told  him  that  he  paid  this  old 
man,  whose  long  tale  of  hard- 
working honesty  was  to  end  in  the 
parish  workhouse,  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect in  passing  him  by.  The 
fierce-eyed  vagabond  looked  at  the 
lined  face,  the  shrunken  cheeks 
and  sunken  eyes;  then,  releasing 
the  old  man's  collar,  he  disappeared 
with  a  grant  in  the  darkness  ahead 
of  him. 

A  smart  dogcart,  with  a  spank- 
ing gray  horse,  rolled  along  the 


road  swiftly.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  flashing  lamps,  the  old  man 
would  have  been  run  over.  Evi- 
dently he  was  getting  deaf;  or 
was  it  the  cold  chilling  his  nerves  ? 
The  night  falls ;  there  is  no  moon. 
The  heavy  hobnailed  boots,  which 
seem  to  retard  the  wayfarer's  steps, 
toil  on  more  and  more  slowly. 
The  bleating  of  sheep  makes  a 
faraway  music  in  his  dull  ears, 
bringing  back  days  when  he  was  a 
shepherd.  Ah,  those  were  good 
times  surely  1  The  sounds  recall 
his  wandering  senses.  He  looks 
about  anxiously  in  the  darkness  ; 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  track  of 
the  road,  and  he  often  stumbles. 
A  light  to  be  seen  at  last,  far,  far 
away,  and  it  does  not  move. 
Jonathan  is  spurred  by  a  feeble 
impulse  of  hope.  In  that  cottage 
ahead  there  maybe  kindly-disposed 
folks  who  will  give  him  rest,  and 
suffer  him  to  warm  his  benumbed 
limbs  beside  the  fire.  Still  on- 
wards he  straggles  patiently,  with 
his  eyes  no  longer  staring  blankly, 
bat  straining  every  nerve  to  keep 
the  goal  in  view.  At  last  he 
reaches  the  old  turnpike-house, 
and  with  the  supreme  exhaustion 
of  prolonged  effort  he  leans  totter- 
ing against  its  wall.  The  mddy 
light  shining  through  the  latticed 
window  routes  him,  while  the 
sound  of  children's  chatter  pene- 
trates his  ears.  The  shrill  re- 
sonance of  youthfnl  voices  is  full 
of  consolation.  Folks  are  not 
hard  mostly  where  there  is  a  troOp 
of  young  claimants  on  their  care. 
Jonathan  knocks  feebly.  They  are 
indeed  used  to  wayfarers'  calls  here, 
but  not  to  the  visits  of  such  old  or 
mild-faced  ones. 

*  Will  yeow  tek  me  in  a  while, 
missis  1  I  don't  fare  ta  think  I 
can  git  no  further  to-night.  My 
bad  leg  it  are  all  scringed  up  with 
cowd.  I'm  boun'  for  the  wakhouse 
at  WickhauL  'Tis  a  stanunin' 
cowd  night,  missis.' 
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The  womaiiy  Mritb  a  yonng  baby 
in  her  arms  and  two  little  ones 
clinging  to  her  skirts,  looked 
sternly  at  the  hnmble  applicant. 
Poor  soal,  she  was  sorely  beset 
with  domestic  worries,  and  she  did 
not  welcome  any  addition  to  them. 

'  My  master  he  be  ont  wi*  the 
ship.  He'll  argufy  rarely  if  I  lets 
a  tramp  in,  I'll  warrant ;  but  yeow 
seems  to  have  a  cowd  chill  on 
yeow.  Gome  in  a  bit,  owd  chap. 
P'r'aps  the  shepherd  'uU  make  no 
inqniration  'boat  yeow.' 

The  fire  is  a  good  one,  and  the 
hearth  is  wide.  The  children 
promptly  make  room  for  the  new- 
comer. The  eldest  of  the  troop 
pushes  her  own  three-legged  stool 
into  a  comer,  and  brings  forward 
the  father's  armchair.  The  old 
man's  teeth  cease  to  chatter,  and 
he  begins  to  look  about  him  in  a 
more  comprehending  way.  The 
flaxen-haired  maiden,  called  Susan- 
na by  her  mother,  watches  him  with 
keen  interest. 

'Have  yeow  hurted  iti'  she 
says  at  last,  rubbing  one  hand 
gently  down  the  corduroy  leg, 
which  seems  to  have  so  littie  life 
in  it. 

*Ay,  that  be  an  owd  matter. 
'Twere  cutted  with  a  new  koind  of 
mow -machine  one  harvest  -  time. 
'Twere  Squire  Deane's  lad  as 
druv'd  it  over  me  for  a  game.  They 
guv'd  me  wuk  for  all  that,  wi'  half- 
pay  till  last  week.  Then  my  darter 
as  lived  with  me  she  died,  and  the 
'sessor  he  said  timmy,  said  he, 
"  Yeow  mun  gow  to  the  wnkhonse 
now."  Says  I,  "  I  heen't  hard  it 
from  Squire  Deane's  self,  and  I'll 
be  rot  if  Til  gow  whiles  he  gives 
me  wuk."  Tha  fulla  he  is  sa  big 
and  purdy  he  wants  to  be  tuk  down 
a  peg.  The  Squire  he  wrot  word 
from  Lunnon  as  the  baily  chap 
war  to  do  what  he  thowt  was 
roight.  So  he  sot  to  and  made 
an  ont-hawl  of  me  and  Billy  Davis, 
as  wnked  in  the  farmyard  fodder- 


ing cattle  and  tarring  ship.  Tha 
fulla  he  tahned  up  scaly  cos  we 
wudna  go  at  un's  fust  word.  Ta 
think  that  I  shud  live  to  be  a 
paupuss  I  'Twullna  be  long  in 
these  cowd  times.' 

The  woman  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms  is  listening  to  this  relation. 
The  annals  of  agricultural  life  have 
recorded  many  such  edicts  of  super- 
annuation in  her  hearing.  Her 
sympathy  seems  to  wear  a  cold 
face.  But  to  the  staid  child  such 
a  cruel  tale  is  new. 

*  They  tuk  granny  to  the  wnk- 
house,  and  she  died,  and  they 
berryed  her  without  tellin'  us  on 
it.' 

The  old  man  shakes  his  head, 
slowly  stretching  out  his  hands  to 
the  blaze.  The  child's  intelligence 
seems  to  encourage  his.  She  does 
not  frighten  him. 

*  Yes,  yes ;  they  does  it  to  all 
on  us.  The  machine  it  gets  wored 
out,  the  blood  it  dries  up,  and 
our  bones  they  rattles,  and  all  the 
good  is  tuk  out  of  us.  Then  they 
sends  wahd  the  money  'uU  be 
pahd  no  more,  and  we  mun  go  to 
the  wukhouse  to  get  a  last  room 
'tween  four  elm  boards.  Ay,  any 
cankery  bits  of  wood  is  good 
enough  for  the  likes  of  us.' 

The  woman  moves  about  the 
room  in  a  busy  noisy  way,  clatter- 
ing the  tea-things.  The  old  man 
thinks  her  movements  betoken  dis- 
approval of  his  rebellious  words. 

'  I'm  snaffling  a  bit,  missis.  I'll 
bide  quiet  if  yeow  lets  me  stay  by 
the  fire.  'Stru's  God  'tis  a  cowd 
time.' 

The  woman  makes  no  answer,  as 
she  is  disposing  the  baby  to  rest 
in  its  cradle.  The  demure  Susan- 
na is  methodically  setting  cups  and 
plates  for  the  evening  meal  j  and 
the  old  man's  blear  eyes  watch  her 
proceedings  with  a  certain  wistful 
look  of  anxiety.  His  requirements 
from  life  are  small ;  but  hunger 
and  thirst  as  well  as  cold  are  yet 
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Benaible  perceptions.  Natare  is 
strenuously  asserting  his  debts  to 
his  inner  man,  and  the  sight  of  the 
big  home-baked  loaf,  which  looks 
like  dirty  dough,  the  unsavoury- 
smelling  cheese,  and  cold  pudding 
are  matters  of  absorbing  interest. 
E?en  the  children  are  hushed  by 
the  appearance  of  eatables  on  the 
scene.  Jonathan's  hungry  eyes 
ask  if  be  is  to  be  permitted  a 
share  of  these  good  things.  All 
good  is  by  comparison,  and  with 
an  assertive  void  in  our  stomachs, 
we  are  not  ready  to  be  nice  about 
flavours.  When  the  meal  is  ready 
the  woman  portions  food  to  each 
child,  and  fills  the  mugs  with  tea 
undiluted  by  milk — an  uninviting 
enough  beverage  even  when  sweet- 
ened by  the  coarse  brown  sugar. 

'  Here,  master,  draa  to  the  table 
and  buckle  to.  'Tis  gittin  dark, 
and  the  shepherd  'ull  nut  stay  in 
tha  tunnips  much  laiter ;  and  he's 
right  down  roiled  if  he  finds  the 
house  topsitivvy  when  he  comes 
home.  I  uster  cud  keep  things 
straight;  but  nowadays  with  aal 
tha  brats  it  gets  wusser  every 
year.     Wos  a  matter  Y 

As  the  old  man  rises  to  obey  her 
injunction,  he  staggers,  and  only 
saves  himself  a  fall  by  clutcbing 
the  table. 

*  I  ha'  tramped  ower  far.  My 
leg  is  lugsome  and  full  of  misery. 
Pool  not  get  furder  on  the  road 
to-night.  'Haps  yeow've  a  barn 
handy  wheer  I  cud  sleep  V 

The  old  man  accepts  the  food 
she  sets  before  him  without  any 
further  words.  The  child  Susanna 
forgets  to  eat  her  own  meal  in 
watching  the  yellow  tusks  gnawing 
ravenously  at  the  sticky  bread. 

*  Yeow  looks  very  owd,'  she 
says  at  last,  looking  with  a  com- 
parative gaze  from  the  claws  that 
did  duty  for  hands  to  her  own  little 
fleshy  members. 

'  Yes,  I  have  trudged  a  long 
whoile  in  life.     I'm  seventy-eight 


come  Milemas.  Pve  done  a  good- 
ish  bit  of  wuk  in  my  time  ;  but  I 
have  sew  all  my  seed  this  side  of 
the  grave  now.  I'm  gooin'  to  be 
laid  by  the  wall  wi'out  having  rep 
a  gnin.  Ay,  life's  a  poor  pennorth 
for  some  on  us.' 

After  the  meal  is  over  the 
woman  has  to  rouse  her  gue&t, 
who  appears  to  have  fallen  into  an 
open-eyed  lethargy.  He  has  not 
eaten  much  after  all,  though  he 
commenced  to  feed  so  ravenously. 
With  a  dull  look  of  dismay  he 
rises  at  her  bidding.  He  is  so 
loth  to  leave  the  fire, 

'  My  thanks  to  yeow,  missis.  I 
count  yeow  didn't  look  for  a  pay- 
ment. I  guv  my  last  copper  for 
breakfast.' 

The  woman,  who  is  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  him  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  shepherd,  bids  Susanna 
show  the  old  man  the  way  to  a 
barn  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

*  I  dussn't  ax  yeow  to  sleep  in- 
side. The  shed  it  are  a  bit  ruin- 
ated ;  but  it  has  a  ruff  to  it  as  'all 
keep  snow  out.  It  snew  last  night, 
and  I  rayther  think  there'll  be 
another  fall  before  morning.  Good- 
night to  yeow.  Susanna,  put  a 
handkercher  over  yer  head.' 

But  Susanna  has  disappeared ; 
for  some  unknown  reason  she  has 
clambered  up  the  steep  stairs  to 
the  upper  chambers.  A  reiterated 
'  Susann-ar !  Susann-ar  !'  with  a 
rise  and  fall  of  voice,  brings  the 
child  hurrying  down.  Outside  in 
the  darkness  she  takes  possession 
of  one  of  the  old  man's  hands  in 
her  warm  little  fist. 

*  Yeow're  key-cold.  Feyther 
wudna  let  yeow  sleep  in  my  bed, 
I'm  afifeard ;  and  it  are  chuck-full 
with  four  on  us.'  She  feels  a 
shudder  pass  through  the  feeble  old 
frame  as  they  face  the  frosty  air. 

'^Nuver  yeow  moind,  I  orfan 
used  to  sleep  in  a  bam ;  onny 
nowadays  'tis  a  strange  cowd  time.' 

As  she  drops  his  hand  at  the 
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door  of  the  rnde  shelter,  little 
Susanna  fnmbles  in  her  pocket. 

*Yeow  said  yeow'd  got  no 
money,  so  I  went  and  busted  my 
box  wheer  I  keeps  my  pennies.  'I'is 
all  my  awn,  aldoe  it  aren't  much ; 
I'm  right  sorry  yeow're  so  tewly 
and  cowd.     Oood-night,  owd  man.' 

She  tarns,  and  with  fleet  steps 
retraces  her  way.  The  tears  are 
in  her  eyes  at  the  recollection  of 
surrendered  pence. 

In  the  bam  there  was  very  little 
straw  and  a  great  many  rats. 
Jonathan  scraped  all  the  material 
he  could  find  together  in  the  cor- 
ner most  remote  from  the  doorless 
opening,  and  nestled  down  in  the 
loose  stalks.  For  long  hours  he 
watched  the  rising  stars,  which, 
as  the  night  crept  on,  grew  more 
lustrous  and  more  numerous.  The 
woman  was  wrong ;  there  would  be 
no  more  snow  to-night  It  was 
the  small  hours  before  the  weary 
eyes  closed,  for  the  old  wound  in 
the  infirm  foot  throbbed  and  ached 
with  a  fierce  pain.  The  frost  had 
set  dull  nerves  aflame,  or  else  the 
tension  of  muscles  used  in  walking 
had  been  overstrained. 

The  morning  broke  cold  and  gray ; 
clouds  had  swept  up  from  the  east, 
yelling  the  glory  of  the  sun.  Every 
now  and  again  a  gust  of  wind 
searched  the  remote  comers  of  the 
bam,  lifting  the  scant  gray  hair 
from  Jonathan's  head,  and  toying 
maliciously  with  the  long  stalks  of 
straw  which  covered  him.  With 
the  dawning  light  he  rallied  his 
strength,  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  his  poor 
remnant  of  life.  He  must  get  to 
the  workhouse  shelter  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  there  was  a  stormy 
time  coming.  The  cottage  where 
he  had  rested  last  evening  was 
wrapped  in  profound  stillness  as 
he  tottered  past  it.  He  looked 
np  at  the  higher  windows  and  felt 
fondly  for  his  six  coppers.  In 
which  room  was  the  little  Susanna 


slumbering  in  a  row  with  other 
curly  heads  ? 

Yes,  those  coppers  would  give 
him  a  moming  meal.  Only  six 
miles  now  to  his  final  home.  Six 
miles,  perhaps,  to  you  and  I  do 
not  seem  an  endless  distance ;  but 
to  a  feeble  old  man,  who  in  the 
past  six  years  has  not  walked  so 
many,  they  may  contain  an  im- 
mensity of  space,  an  incalculable 
number  of  painful  footsteps.  He 
set  out  bravely,  but  it  was  such  a 
slow,  slow  progress.  Every  now 
and  again  he  drew  a  breath  of 
disappointment  as  he  looked  back, 
and  saw  how  short  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  tumpike- 
house  still  was. 

It  is  nine  o'clock,  and  the  day- 
light is  broad,  as  broad  as  it  would 
be  at  all  during  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  clouds  lower 
more  and  more,  and  the  old  shep- 
herd instinct  presages  snow.  Three 
hours  now  since  he  had  started, 
and  he  had  made  something  over  a 
mile  of  progress.  Think  of  that, 
you  who  are  hale  and  hearty. 
They  had  not  told  him  what  a 
desolate  road  it  was,  and  it  was  so 
many  years  since  he  had  been  at 
Wickham,  that  its  drearinesa  had 
faded  out  of  his  memory.  He 
strained  his  dim  sight  to  see  a 
human  habitation  before  him;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  denote  the 
presence  of  his  kind.  The  hedges 
gave  no  shelter  now,  for  they  were 
still  lower  than  before,  and  enclosed 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  acres  of  land, 
without  break  or  hindrance  of 
trees.  The  wind  blew  wildly 
across  these  wide  tracts,  and  ap- 
peared to  gather  sharpness  from 
the  snow  which  it  swept  up.  It 
seemed  like  a  great  broom,  mak- 
ing a  clean  floor  of  all  the  fields 
before  the  impending  fall  was  suf- 
fered  to  descend. 

A  brougham  and  pair,  with  lug- 
gage surmounting  the  carriage, 
passed  the  old  man.    As  it  whirled 
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swiftly  by  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
feathers  and  furs.  He  could  not 
hear  the  well-fed  well-clothed  oc- 
cupants grumbling  at  the  cold. 
There  was  a  small  station  not  very 
far  off,  and  the  line  of  the  railway 
meandering  across  the  country 
erery  now  and  again  ran  parallel 
with  the  highway  for  a  few  hun- 
dred yards.  A  train  whizzed  past 
once,  and  Jonathan  stood  still  and 
looked  at  the  snorting  engine  with 
wonderment.  He  had  neyer  been 
in  a  train  in  his  life. 

Now  it  is  eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
old  man  is  well-nigh  spent  He 
has  sat  down  near  a  milestone, 
which  declares  Wickham  to  be  five 
miles  off.  There  is  a  wagon  with 
a  handsome  team  of  horses  coming 
towards  him.  He  will  ask  where 
he  can  get  something  to  eat. 

The  yokel  who  drives  the  huge 
chestnuts  is  wrapped  up  in  loose 
sacks,  and  sits  enthroned  on  a 
mountain  of  swedes  which  he  con- 
veys to  distant  sheep. 

'  Bonn'  for  Wickham  wukhouse  ? 
I  thout  yeow  wam't  a  tramper 
when  I  see  yeow  coom  along  at 
that  paice.  Yeowr  looks  dam't 
auctioneer  yeowr  wits.  Yeow 
wants  a  bite  of  bread-and-cheese. 
There  aren't  no  house  nigher  nor 
Billy  Manning's,  a  mile  fudder, 
and  he  wun't  make  yeow  willcome. 
Yeow  seems  a  shaky  chap  to  be 
on  the  road.  Is  it  the  rheumaties 
as  makes  yeow  lame  V 

Jonathan  in  a  weary  way  de- 
tails his  circumstances  once  more. 
The  story  seems  to  himself  to  have 
lost  its  bitter  taste  with  frequent 
repetition. 

*  It's  laitish  for  a  chap  of  yer 
years  to  set  up  in  the  wukhouse. 
By  gom  1  yeow  shew  a  good  spirit 
to  yeowr  baily  falla.  He  wur  a 
scaly  scamp  and  no  mistake. 
They're  smart  as  carrots  they 
Squire's  'sessors  in  these  days. 
Pretty  goings-on  they  makes  wif 
farms,  a-sweating  the  land  to  bring 


out  suvrins.  The  next  lot 
comes  arter  'ull  find  a  thirsty  soiL 
Here,  owd  chap,  take  snacks  of 
my  bread-and-porkling.  My  missis 
she  guv'd  me  a  extry  share  oos  of 
the  cowd.' 

The  giver  drives  on,  not  waiting 
to  receive  Jonathan's  thanks,  which 
are  slow  in  coming. 

It  is  three  o'clock,  and  Billj 
Manning's  cottage  is  close  at  hand. 
This  is  the  second  turnpike-house, 
and  not  much  over  three  miles 
from  Wickham  town.  There  is  a 
bench  outside,  and  Jonathan  rests 
for  a  few  minutes  before  mAking 
application  for  a  draught  of  water. 
A  young  girl  brings  it  to  him  in 
a  mug. 

'Yeow  looks  fairly  done,  and 
yeow  aren't  a  tramp,  surely  1' 

She  speaks  almost  in  a  whisper, 
looking  timidly  backwards  over  her 
shoulder. 

Jonathan's  cracked  voice  re- 
sponds, 

'  No,  no  ;  I'm  no  hulliday 
tramper.  I'm  gooin'  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  wukhouse  tQl  I'm 
knocked  up  for  good  and  a'. 
Seventy-eight  come  harvest-time, 
and  I've  wuked  hard  all  my  life. 
It's  Christmas  to-morrow,  and  they 
say  they  gives  better  fare.  Tm 
kiender  unasy  till  I  gets  theer.  I 
slep  in  a  bam  last  night.  Ay,  'tis 
a  mortal  cowd  time.' 

She  looks  at  him  with  gentle 
pity ;  but  shrinks  back  as  a  rude 
voice  within  shouts,  *  Shot  that 
door,  yeow  donmied  slut !' 

The  wind  has  gone  down,  hav- 
ing swept  up  white  banks  beside 
the  hedges.  The  ftesk  snow  is 
falling  in  small  soft  flakes ;  but 
their  thin  well-congealed  specks 
sting  Jonathan's  hands  and  facfb 
with  an  icy  touch.  He  staggers  a 
little  now  from  side  to  side,  and 
the  leg  that  drags  after  him  makes 
a  line  on  the  fallen  snow.  It  is 
never  lifted  from  the  ground.  The 
blood  flows  sluggishly  in  his  reins 


